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PEEFAOE. 


The  Text  which  has  been  mostly  followed  in  this  Trans- 
lation  of  Plato  is  the  latest  8vo  edition  of  Stallbaum; 
the  principal  deviations  are  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pa^e. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  manv  oblisrations  to  old  friends 
and  pupils.  These  are,  Sir.  John  Purves,  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  with  whom  I  have  revised  about  half  of  the 
entire  Translation ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Campbell,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  who  has  helped  me  in  the  revision  of  several 
parts  of  the  work,  especially  of  the  Theaetetus,  Sophist, 
and  Politicus ;  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  Fellow  of  New  CoUecre, 
who  read  with  me  the  Cratvlus  and  the  Gorinas;  Mr. 
Paravicini,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  who  assisted  me  in 
the  Symposium ;  Mr.  Raper,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Mr.  Monro,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Mr.  Shadwell, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  who  gave  me  similar  assistance 
in  the  Laws.  Dr.  Greenhill,  of  Hastings,  has  also  kindly 
sent  me  remarks  on  the  physiological  part  of  the  Timaeus, 
which  I  have  inserted  as  corrections  under  the  head  of 
errata  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction.  The  degree  of  ac- 
curacy which  I  have  been  enabled  to  attaui  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  heartily  thank 
them  for  the  pains  and  time  which  they  have  bestowed  on 
mr  work. 

I  have  further  to  explain  how  far  I  have  received  help 
from  other  laborers  in  the  same  field.    The  books  which  I 


have  found  most  of  use  are  Steinhart  and  Miiiler's  German 
Tra'  an  of  Piato  with  Introductions  ;  Zeller's  "  Phi- 

los'  der    Griechen,"    and     "Platonische    Studien ;  " 

St  s  "Genetische    Eniwickelung  der  Plalonisehen 

P  ie  ;  "   Hermann's  •'  Geschichte  der  Platonisclien 

Pi  if  ;  "    Bonitz,     "  Platoniache    Sludien;  "     Siall- 

baura  -  otes  and  Introductions ;  Professor  Camplx-ll's 
editions  of  the  " Tlieaetetud,"  the  "Sophist."  and  tlie 
"  Pol  3  ;  "  Professor  Thompson's  '"  Pliaednis  ;  "  Tli, 
Mar  '  *'•-'*"-  —  *"  1^—^-  ;  "  Xli-_  Poste's  edition  and 

trai  "   the  Translation   of  tlie 

"  Rei  ;s    and  Vaughan,  and    the 

Ti-ai  by  Mr.  Co|>e. 

I  assisl.iiicc    from  tlie  great 

work  oi  Sir.  Grote,  whicii  contains  excellent  analyses  of 
the  Dialogues,  and  is  rich  in  original  tliougliis  and  obser- 
vations. I  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  as  flitile  the  at- 
tempt of  Schleiermacher  and  others  to  arrange  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato  into  a  harmonious  whole,  Anv  such 
arrangement  appears  to  me  not  only  to  he  unsup|ioried  hy 
evidence,  but  to  involve  an  anachronism  in  the  liistoiy 
of  pbilosophv.  There  is  a  common  spirit  in  the  wrilinsis 
of  Plato,  but  not  a  unity  of  design  in  the  whole,  nor  per- 
haps a  perfect  unity  in  any  single  Dialogue.  The  hvpotli- 
esis  of  a  general  plan  which  is  worked  out  in  the  successive 
Dialogues  is  an  after-thought  of  tlie  critics,  who  have  at- 
tributed a  svatem  to  writings  belonging  to  an  age  when 
system  had  not  as  yet  taken  possession  of  philosophy. 

If  Mr.  Grote  shotdd  do  me  the  honor  to  read  anv  por- 
tion of  this  work  be  will  probably  remark  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  approach  Plato  from  a  point  of  view  which  is 
op|K)sed  to  his  own.  The  aim  of  the  Introductions  in 
these  volumes  has  been  to  represent  Plato  as  the  father 
of  idealism,  who  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
atilitariBnism  or  any  other  modem  philosopliical  system. 
He  is  the  poet  or  maker  of  ideas,  satisfying  the  wants  of 
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LIB  own  age,  providing  the  instrnments  of  thoaght  for  fu- 
ture generations.  He  is  no  dreamer,  but  a  great  philo- 
sophical genius  struggling  with  the  unequal  conditions  of 
light  and  knowledge  under  which  he  is  living.  He  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  moderns,  but  he  must  be 
interpreted  by  his  own,  and  by  his  place  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  We  are  not  concerned  to  determine  what  is 
the  residuum  of  truth  which  remains  for  ourselves.  His 
truth  mav  not  be  our  truth,  and  nevertheless  mav  have  an 
extraordinary  value  and  interest  for  us. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Sir.  Grote  in  admitting  as  genuine 
all  the  writings  commonly  attributed  to  Plato  in  antiquity, 
anv  more  than  with  Schaarschmidt  and  some  other  Ger- 
man  critics  who  reject  nearly  half  of  them.  The  German 
critics  to  whom  I  refer  proceed  chiefly  on  grounds  of  in- 
ternal evidence  ;  they  appear  to  me  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  variety  of  doctrine  and  style,  which  must  be  equally 
acknowledged  as  a  fact,  even  in  the  Dialogues  regarded 
by  Schaarschmidt  as  genuine,  e,  g,  in  the  Phaedrus,  or 
Symposium,  when  compai'ed  with  the  Laws.  He  who  ad- 
mits works  so  different  in  stj'le  and  matter  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  the  same  author,  need  have  no  difficulty 
(see  vol.  iv.  Appeodix)  in  admitting  the  Sophist  or  the 
Politicus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grote  trusts  mainly  to 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.  But  I  hardly  think  that  we  are 
justified  in  attributing  much  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  regular 
publication  of  books,  and  every  temptation  to  forge  them  ; 
and  in  which  the  writings  of  a  school  were  naturally  at- 
tributed to  the  founder  of  the  school.  And  even  without 
intentional  firaud,  there  was  an  inclination  to  believe  rather 
than  to  inquire.  Would  Mr.  Grote  accept  as  genuine  all 
the  writings  which  he  finds  in  the  Usts  of  learned  ancients 
attributed  to  Hippocrates,  to  Xenophon,  to  Aristotle? 
The  Alexandrian  Canon  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  de- 
prived of  credit  by  the  admission  of  the  Epistles,  which 
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are  not  only  unworthy  of  Plato,  and  in  several  passages 
plagiarized  from  him,  but  flagrantly  at  variance  with  his- 
torical fact.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote^s  views  about  the  Sophists  ;  nor  with  the  low 
estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  Plato's  Laws  ;  nor  with 
his  opinion  respecting  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  But  I  "  am  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  my 
father  Parmenides  "  [Soph.  241  D]  ,  who  will,  I  hope,  for- 
give me  for  differing  from  him  on  these  points.  I  cannot 
close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my  deep  respect  for 
his  noble  and  gentle  character,  and  the  great  services 
which  he  lias  rendered  to  Greek  Literature. 

Balliol  College,  January^  187L 


CHARMIDES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  Charmides  is  Temperance  or  (rwf^potrvvrjy  a 
pfculUrly  Greek  notion,  which  may  also  be  rendered  Moderation,^ 
Modesty,  Discretion,  Wisdom,  without  completely  exhausting  by  all 
the:*e  terms  the  various  associations  of  the  wonl.  It  roav  be  described 
as  ^  mens  sana  in  corporc  sano,"  the  harmony  or  due  proportion  of 
the  higher  and  lower  elements  of  human  nature  which  **  makes  a  man 
his  own  master,**  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
accompanying  translation  the  wonl  hiis  been  rendereil  in  different 
places  either  Temperance  or  Wisdom,  as  the  connection  seemed  to 
require :  for  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  (Tu}<f>po(rvi'rj  still  retains  an 
intellectual  element  (as  Socrates  also  is  said  to  have  identified 
cruK^fX'cnVT;  with  (To<f>La :  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9,  4),  and  is  not  yet  rele- 
gate<l  to  the  sphere  of  moral  virtue,  as  in  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics 
of -Vristotle  (iii.  10). 

The  beautiful  youth,  Charmides,  who  is  also  the  most  temperate 
of  human  beings,  is  asked  by  Socrates,  "  What  is  Temperance  ?  " 
He  answers  characteristically,  (1)  "  Quietness.'*  "  But  temperance  is 
a  fine  and  noble  thing ;  and  quietness  in  many  or  most  cases  is  not  so 
fine  a  thing  as  quickness."  He  tries  again,  and  says  (2)  that  temper- 
ance is  modesty.  But  this  again  is  set  aside  by  a  sophistical  applica- 
tion of  Homer :  for  temperance  is  good  as  well  as  noble,  and  Homer 
has  declared  that  '*  modesty  is  not  good  for  a  needy  man."  (8)  Once 
DMire  Charmides  makes  the  attempt.  Thb  time  he  gives  a  definition 
which  he  has  heard,  and  of  which  he  insinuates  that  Critias  is  the 
author :  "  Temperance  is  doing  one's  own  business."  But  the  artisan 
who  makes  another  man's  shoes  may  be  temperate,  and  yet  he  is 
not  doing  his  own  business.     How  is  this  riddle  to  be  explained  ? 

Critias,  who  takes  the  place  of  Charmides,  distinguishes  in  his 
answer  between  **  making  "  and  "  doinjr,"  and  with  the  help  of  a  mis- 
applied quotation  from  Hesiod  assigns  to  the  words  "  doing "  and 
**  work  '  an  exclusively  good  sense :  temperance  is  doing  one's  own 
business ;  (4)  is  doing  good. 

^  Cp.  Oe.  Tuse.  ui.  8, 16  — •  **  fft$^poirvni,  qtuun  toleo  equidem  turn  tempenn- 
tmn  modenUoDtm  appelbra  Doanunqtum  etiam  modettiam  :  **  folL 
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Still  an  element  of  knowledge  is  wanting  which  Critias  is  readilj 
induced  to  admit  at  the  suggestion  of  Socrates ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  Socrates  and  of  Greek  life  generalljr,  proposes  as  a  fifth  defini- 
tion, (5)  Temperance  is  self-knowledge.  Bat  all  sciences  hare  a 
subject :  number  is  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  health  of  medicine ; 
what  is  the  subject  of  temperance  or  wisdom?  The  answer  is 
that  (6)  Temperance  is  the  knowledge  of  what  a  man  knows 
and  of  what  he  does  not  know.     But  this    is  contrary  to    anal- 

m 

ogy ;  there  is  no  vision  of  vision,  but  onljr  of  visible  things ;  no 
love  of  loves,  but  only  of  beautiful  things;  how  then  can  there  he 
a  knowledge  of  knowlctlgc  ?  That  which  is  older,  heavier,  lighter, 
is  older,  heavier,  and  lighter  than  something  else,  not  than  itself, 
and  this  seems  to  be  true  of  all  relative  notions  —  the  object  of  re- 
lation is  outside  of  them ;  at  any  rate  they  can  only  have  rela- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  form  of  that  object.  AVhether  there  are 
any  such  cases  of  reflex  relation  or  not,  and  whether  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  we  term  Temperance  is  of  this  reflex  nature,  has 
yet  to  be  determined  by  the  great  metaphysician.  But  even  if 
knowltflge  can  know  itself,  how  does  the  knowledge  of  what  we 
know  imply  the  knowledge  of  what  we  do  not  know  ?  Besides  this 
knowledge  is  an  abstraction  only,  and  will  not  inform  us  of  any  par- 
ticular subject,  such  as  medicine,  building,  and  the  like.  It  may 
tell  us  that  we  or  other  men  know  something,  but  can  never  tell 
what  we  know. 

But  admittin<;  further  that  there  is  such  a  knowled<^  of  what 
we  know  and  do  not  know,  which  would  supply  a  rule  and  measure 
of  all  things,  still  there  would  be  no  good  in  this.  For  temperance 
is  a  good,  and  the  knowledge  which  temperance  gives  must  be  of  a 
kind  which  will  do  us  good.  But  this  universal  knowledge  does  not 
tend  to  our  happiness  or  good  :  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which 
brings  happiness  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  To  this 
Critias  replies  that  the  science  or  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  all  the  other  sciences,  are  regulated  by  the  higher  science  or 
knowledge  of  knowledge.  Socrates  replies  by  again  dividing  the 
abstract  firom  the  concrete,  and  asks  how  this  knowledge  conduces  to 
happiness  in  the  same  definite  way  that  medicine  conduces  to  health. 

And  now,  after  omking  all  these  concessions,  which  are  really  in- 
admissible, we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  temperance,  which  Charmides  has  already  discovered,  and  had 
therefore  better  rest  in  the  knowledge  that  the  more  temperate  he  is 
the  happier  he  will  be,  and  not  trouble  himself  with  the  speculations 
of  Socrates. 

In  this  Dialogue  may  be  noted  (1)  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  the  vision  of  the  fair  soul  in  the  fair  body,  realized  in 
the  beautiful  Charmides ;  (2)  The  true  conception  of  medicine  as  a 
science  of  the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts,  and  of  the  mind  as  well  at 
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tike  hoAji  which  is  playfully  indmated  in  the  story  of  the  mmdan; 
(S)  The  tendency  of  the  age  to  rerbal  distinctions,  which  here,  as  in 
the  Protagoras  and  Cratylns,  are  ascribed  to  the  ingenuity  of  Prodi- 
ens  ;  also  the  interpretations  or  rather  parodies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
which  are  eminently  characteristic  of  Plato  and  of  his  age ;  (4)  The 
germ  of  an  ethical  principle  contained  in  the  notion  that  temperance  is 
**cloin(;  one's  own  businc59,"  which  intlie  Republic  (such  is  the  shifV- 
in^  character  of  the  Platonic  philosophy)  is  given  as  the  definition, 
not  of  temperance,  but  ot  justice ;  (5)  The  beginnings  of  logic  and  met- 
aphvflcs  implied  in  the  two  questions,  whether  there  can  be  a  science 
of  iHrience  ?  and  whether  the  knowledge  of  what  you  know  is  the 
same  as  the  knowledge  of  what  you  do  not  know  ?  also  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  "  what  you  know,"  and  "  that  you  know,"  u  oTSck  and 
oTi  oiOCK ;  here  arises  the  first  conception  of  an  absolute,  self-deter^ 
mined  science  (the  claims  of  which,  however,  are  set  aside  by  Socra- 
tes) ;  as  well  as  the  first  suggestion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  abstract 
and  concrete,  and  one  of  the  earliest  anticipations  of  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object,  and  of  the  subjective  element  in  knowledge;  (6) 
The  conception  of  a  science  of  good  and  evil  also  first  occurs  here, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Philebus  and  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  moral  philosophy  in  later  ages. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  the  DiaIoc:ue  chiefly  centres  in  the 
youth  Charmides,  with  whom  Socrates  talks  in  the  kindly  spirit  of 
an  elder.  Some  contrast  appears  to  be  intended  between  his  youth- 
ful simplicity  and  ingenuousness  and  the  dialectical  and  rhetorical 
arts  of  Critias,  who  is  the  grown-up  man  of  the  world,  not  without 
a  tincture  of  philosophy.  But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  is  that  most  hated  of  Athenians  displayed  in  his 
true  character.  He  is  simply  a  cultivated  person  who,  like  his  kins- 
man Plato,  is  ennobled  by  the  connection  of  his  family  with  Solon 
(cp.  Tim.  20,  21),  and  had  been  the  follower,  if  not  the  disciple, 
both  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  argument  he  is  not 
unfair,  if  allowance  is  made  for  a  slight  rhetorical  tendency,  and 
for  some  desire  to  save  his  reputation  with  the  company :  in  some 
respects  he  b  nearer  the  truth  than  Socrates.  Nothing  in  his 
language  or  behavior  is  unbecoming  the  guardian  of  the  beautiful 
Charmides.  His  love  of  reputation,  which  is  characteristically  Greek, 
contrasts  with  the  utter  absence  of  this  quality  and  profession  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Socrates. 

The  definitions  of  temperance  proceed  in  regular  order  fi-om  the 
popular  to  the  philosophical.  The  first  two  are  simple  enough  and 
p^utiaily  true,  like  the  first  thoughts  of  an  intelligent  youth ;  the 
third,  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  ethical  philosophy,  is  perverted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Socrates,  and  hardly  rescued  by  an  equal  per- 
version on  the  part  of  Critias.  The  remaining  definitions  have  s 
aim,  which  is  to  introduce  the  element  of  knowledge,  and  at 
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last  to  unite  good  and  truth  in  a  single  science  But  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  ibr  the  realization  of  thi<  vision  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy ;  and  such  a  science,  irhen  brought  nearer  to  as  in  the  Philo- 
bus  and  the  Republic,  will  not  be  called  by  the  name  of  irw^poavvq. 
Hence  we  see  with  surprise  that  Plato,  who  in  his  other  writings 
iilenttfies  good  and  knowledge,  here  opposes  them,  and  asks,  almost 
in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle,  how  can  there  be  a  knowledge  of  knowl- 
edge, and  even  if  attainable,  how  can  such  a  knowledge  be  of  any 
use  ? 

The  relations  of  knowledge  and  virtue  are  again  brought  forward 
in  the  companion  Dialogues  of  the  Lysis  and  Laches ;  and  abo  in 
the  Protagoras  and  Euthydemus.  The  opposition  of  abstract  and 
particular  knowledge  in  this  Dialogue  may  be  compared  with  a  sim- 
ilar opposition  of  ideas  and  phenomena  which  occurs  in  tlic  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Parmenidcs,  but  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  later  stage 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 


CHARMTDES,  OR  TEMPERAJS'OE. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Socrates,  uAo  is  the  namUor,  Cuammtdeb. 

CHAK&EPHOy.  CSITIAB. 

Seen:  —  The  Palaestra  of  Taureaa,  which  ia  near  the  Porch  of  the  King 

Arcbon. 

YESTERDAY  evening  I  returned  from  the  army  Steph. 
at  Potidaea,  and  having  been  a  good  while  away,  ^^^ 
I  thoug)it  that  I  would  go  and  look  at  my  old  haunts.  So  I 
went  into  the  palaestra  of  Taureas,  which  is  over  against  the 
temple  adjoining  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon,  and  there  I 
found  a  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  I  knew,  but  not  all. 
My  visit  was  unexpected,  and  no  sooner  did  they  see  me  enter- 
ing than  they  saluted  me  from  afar  on  all  sides ;  and  Chaere- 
phon,  who  is  a  kind  of  madman,  started  up  and  ran  to  me,  seiz- 
ing my  band,  and  saying.  How  did  you  escape,  Socrates  ?  —  (I 
should  explain  that  an  engagement  had  taken  place  at  Potidaea 
not  long  before  we  came  away,  tlie  news  of  which  had  only 
just  reached  Athens.) 

.You  see,  I  replied,  that  here  I  am. 

There  was  a  report,  he  paid,  that  the  engagement  was  very 
severe,  and  that  many  of  our  acquaintance  had  fadlen. 

That,  I  replied,  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

I  suppose,  he  said,  that  you  were  present. 

I  was. 

Then  sit  down  and  tell  us  the  whole  story,  which  as  yet  we 
Lave  only  heard  imperfectly. 

I  took   the  place  which  he  assigned  to  me,  by  the  side  of 
Critias  the  son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  when  I  had  saluted  him 
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ftnd   Cli«  rest  of  the  comp«iij,  I  lold  ihen  the  newi  from  the 

a;  iswered  their  several  itmuiries. 

:n   there  hnd    been  eoough   of  ihU,  I,  in  my   turn, 
I  ike  inquiries  shout  nutters  ut  home  —  shoat  th« 

)  ;    of  philosophy,  and   about  ibe  joiiih.     I  vked 

w.  of  them  were  lemiirkable  for  beiturj  or  teiue.  or 

..  Critias,  gluncing  at  the  ili>or.  iiiviceil  mjailenuon  to 

roulhs  tvho  were  coming  in.  udJ   talking  noisily  lo 
oae  foilowed  by  a  crowd.    Ol'  the  beauties,  Socratea, 

he  i  ncy  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  form  n  judgmeDt. 

For  lio  are  just  eateriog  are  the  adTimccd  guaril  of   the 

«  likely  to  be  not  far  off  hiio- 

ll  lather? 
e;  he  is  my  cou»in,  and  tha 
son  u.  ...  ihiiik  thai  you  know  him, 

itltbougn  ne  wus  notgroivD  up  ai  me  lime  of  your  depnrtiire. 

Certainly,  I  know  biro,  I  said,  for  he  was  reinarkuble  even 
then  when  he  wu  still  a  child,  and  now  I  should  imagine  that 
he  must  be  almost  a  young  man. 

You  will  see,  lie  said,  in  a  moment  what  pi-ogrcss  he  hoa 
made  aud  vvhai  be  is  like.  Ue  had  scarcely  said  the  word, 
when  Charmides  entered. 

Now  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  cauooi  measure  anything, 
and  of  the  beautiful,  I  am  simply  eacli  a  measure  as  u  while 
line  u  of  chalk  ;  for  almost  all  young  persons  are  ulike  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes.  Bui  at  ibut  moment,  when  I  saw  him  coming 
in,  I  must  admit  tliat  I  was  <{uite  astonished  Ht  his  beuuty  and 
siaiure  ;  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  enamored  of  bim ;  amaze- 
ment and  confusion  reigned  when  he  entered ;  and  a  troop  of 
lovers  followed  him.  That  grown-up  men  like  ourselves  should 
have  been  affected  in  this  way  was  not  surprising,  but  I  observed 
that  fliei'e  was  the  »uiiie  feellog  among  the  boys  ;  all  of  them, 
down  10  ihe  very  least  child,  turned  and  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  statue. 

Cliaerephon  called  me  and  said  :  Wbut  do  you  ihiuk  of  him, 
Socrates  ?     Has  he  not  n  benuliful  face .' 

That  he  has,  indeed,  I  said. 

But  7<Mi  would  tbiiik  iwtliiDg  of  his  face,  he  repliod,  if  joa 
coold  MS  his  luked  form  :  h«  it  abwlntely  perfect. 

And  to  this  they  all  agreed. 

By  Hentclea,  I  said,  there  nenr  was  such  «  paragon,  if  h« 
hsa  only  one  other  slight  odditioD. 
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VHaX  is  that  ?  said  Critias. 

If  he  has  a  noble  soul ;  and  beiug  of  joar  house,  Critias,  he 
may  be  expected  to  have  this. 

He  is  as  fair  and  good  withio,  as  he  is  without,  replied  Cri- 
tias. 

Shall  we  ask  him  then,  I  said,  to  show  us,  uot  his  body,  but 
his  soul,  naked  and  undisguised  ?  he  is  just  of  an  age  at  which 
he  will  like  to  tilk. 

Tluit  he  will,  said   Critias,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  «rR 
a  philosopher  nlready,  and  also  a  considerable  poet,  not 
in  hi.4  own  opinion  only,  but  in  that  of  others. 

That,  my  dear  Critias,  I  replied,  is  a  distinction  which  has 
long  been  in  your  fHniily,  and  is  inhented  by  you  from  Solon. 
But  whv  don't  vt»u  call  him.  and  show  him  to  us?  for  even  if  he 
were  younger  than  he  i^,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his 
talking  to  us  in  the  presence  of  you,  who  are  his  guanliau  auil 
cousin. 

Very  well,  he  said  ;  then  I  will  call  him ;  and  turning  to  the 
attendiinr,  he  said,  Cull  Chiurmides,  and  tell  him  that  I  want  him 
to  come  and  5ee  a  physician  about  the  illness  of  which  he  spoke 
to  me  the  day  before  yesterday.  Tlien  again  addres»ing  me,  he 
added :  He  iios  been  complaining  lately  of  having  a  headache 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning:  now  why  should  you  not  make 
believe  to  him  that  you  know  a  cure  for  the  headache  ? 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  I  said,  if  he  comes. 

He  will  be  sure  to  come,  he  replied. 

He  came  ns  he  was  bidden,  and  sat  down  between  Critias 
and  me.  Great  amusement  was  occosioneil  by  every  one  push- 
ing with  might  and  main  at  his  neighbor  in  order  to  make  a 
place  for  him  next  to  them,  until  at  the  two  ends  of  the  row 
one  had  to  get  up  and  the  other  was  rolled  over  sideways. 
^ov9  I,  my  friend,  was  beginning  to  feel  awkward ;  my  former 
bold  belief  in  my  powers  of  conversing  with  him  had  vanished. 
And  when  Critias  told  him  that  I  was  the  person  who  had  the 
cure,  he  looked  at  me  in  such  an  hidescribable  manner,  and  was 
aJiout  to  Hsk  a  question  ;  and  then  all  the  people  in  the  palaestra 
crowded  about  us,  and,  O  rare  I  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  inwards 
oi  his  garment,  and  took  the  flame.  Then  I  could  no  longer 
eontain  mysel£  I  thought  how  well  Cydias  understood  the 
natore  of  love,  when,  in  speaking  of  a  fair  youth,  he  warns 
some  one  ^  not  to  bring  the  fawn  in  sight  of  the  lion  lest  he  de- 
foar  him,"  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been  overcome  by  a  sort  of 
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wild  l)east  appetite.    But  I  controlled  mjself,  and  when  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  cure  of  the  headache,  I  answered,  but  with  an 
efibrt,  that  I  did  know. 
And  what  is  it?  he  said. 

I  replietl  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lea^  which  required  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  charm,  aiid  if  a  person  would  repeat  the 
charm  at  the  same  time  that  he  used  the  cure,  he  would  be 
made  whole ;  but  that  without  the  charm  the  leaf  would  be  of 
uo  avail. 

.^p,        Then  I  will  write  out  the  charm  from  your  dictation, 
he  said. 
With  mv  <rood-will  ?  I  said,  or  without  mv  good-will  ? 
With  your  good-will,  Socrates,  he  said,  lau;;liiiig. 
Very  good,  I  said ;  and  are  yuu  quite  sure  that  you  know 
roy  name  ? 

I  ought  to  know  you,  he  replietl,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
said  ahouc  you  among  my  companions  ;  and  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  child  seeing  you  in  company  with  my  a>usin  Critias. 

That  is  very  good  of  you,  I  snid  ;  and  will  make  me  more  at 
home  with  you  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  cliarm  ;  I  was 
thinking  that  I  might  have  a  difficulty  about  this.  For  the 
charm  will  do  more,  Charmides,  than  only  cure  the  headache. 
I  dare  say  that  you  may  have  heard  eminent  physicians  say  to 
a  patient  who  comes  to  them  with  bad  eye**,  that  they  cannot 
cure  his  eyes  by  themselves,  but  that  if  his  eyes  are  to  be 
cured,  his  head  must  be  treated ;  and  then  again  they  say  that 
to  think  of  curing  the  head  alone,  and  not  the  rest  of  the  body 
also,  is  the  height  of  folly.  And  arguing  in  this  way  they 
apply  their  methods  to  the  whole  body,  and  try  to  treat  and 
heal  the  whole  and  the  part  together.  Did  you  ever  observe 
that  this  is  what  they  say  ? 
Yes,  he  said. 

And  they  are  right,  and  you  would  agree  with  them  ? 
Yes,  he  said,  certainly  I  should. 

His  approving  answers  reassured  me,  and  I  began  by  degrees 
to  regain  confidence,  and  the  vital  heat  returned.  Such,  Char- 
mides, I  said,  is  the  nature  of  the  charm.  Now  I  learnt  it 
when  serving  with  the  army,  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Thracian  king,  Zomolxis.  lie  was  one  of  those  who  are  said 
to  give  immortality.  This  Thracian  told  me  that  the  Greek 
physicians  are  quite  right  in  these  notions  of  theirs,  which  I 
was  mentioning,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  Zamolxis,  he  added. 
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oor  king,  who  is  also  a  god,  tays  -further,  ^  tlmt  as  you  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  cure  the  eyes  without  the  head,  or  the  head 
without  the  eye-^t  so  neither  oii^ht  you  to  attempt  to  cure  the 
body  without  the  soul;  and  this,'*  he  said,  ''is  the  reason  why 
tlie  cure  of  many  diseases  is  unknown  to  the  physicians  of 
Hellas,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  whole,  wliich  ought  to 
be  studied  also ;  for  the  part  can  never  be  well  unless  the 
whole  is  well.**  For  all  good  and  evil,  whether  in  the  IkxIv 
or  in  human  nutnre,  originates,  as  he  dechired,  in  the  soul,  and 
overflows  from  thence,  as  from  the  head  into  tlie  eyes.  .  .- 
And  therefore  if  the  head  and  the  body  are  to  be  well^  you 
must  begin  by  curing  the  soul ;  that  is  the  first  thing.  And 
the  cure,  my  dear  youth,  has  to  l)C  ctfectcd  by  the  use  of  cer« 
tiin  cluinns,  and  these  charms  are  fair  words;  and  by  tliem 
temperance  is  implanted  in  the  soul,  and  wlicre  temperance  is, 
tiiere  health  is  s})ee<lily  imparted,  not  only  to  the  head,  but  to 
the  whole  UnIv.  And  he  who  taught  nic  the  cure  and  the 
charm  added  a  special  direction:  ^'  Let  no  one,**  he  said,  *^per- 
su:ide  you  to  cure  the  head,  until  he  has  Hrst  given  you  his 
soul  to  be  cured  by  the  charm.  For  this,"  he  said,  **is  the 
great  error  of  our  day  in  the  treatment  of  the  human  body,  / 
that  physicians  separate  the  soul  from  the  body."  And  he 
adtled  with  emphasis,  at  the  same  time  making  me  swear  to  his 
nurds,  ^  Let  no  one,  liowever  ricli,  or  noble,  or  fair,  p(?rsuade 
you  to  give  him  the  cure,  without  the  charm.*'  Now  I  have 
sworn,  and  I  must  keep  my  oath,  and  therefore  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  apply  the  Thracian  charm  tirst  to  your  soul,  as 
die  stranger  diiccted,  I  will  afterwards  proceed  to  apply  the 
cure  to  your  head.  But  if  not,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to 
do  with  you,  my  dear  Charmides 

Critias,  when  he  heard  this,  said :  The  headache  will  be  an 
unexpected  benefit  to  my  young  relation,  if  the  pain  in  his 
head  compels  him  to  improve  his  mind:  and  I  c^m  tell  you, 
Socrates,  that  Charmides  is  not  only  preeminent  in  beauty 
among  his  equals,  but  also  in  that  quality  which  is  giveu  by 
the  cliarm;  and  this,  as  you  say,  is  temperance,  Is  it  not? 

Yes,  I  said. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  the  most  temperate  of 
human  being",  and  for  his  age  inferior  to  none  in  any  quality. 

Yes,  I  said,  Charmides ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  you  ought 
to  excel  others  in  all  good  qualities ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
there  is  no  one  present  who  could  easily  point  out  two  Athe- 
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nian  hooses,  the  allianoe  of  wlydi  wan  likely  to  produce  a  better 
or  nobler  son  than  the  two  from  which  jou  are  iprung.  There 
is  your  fatbei^i  boose,  which  is  descended  from  Critias  the  ton 
of  Dropidas,  whose  family  has  been  commemorated  in  the  pane- 
^rical  yerses  of  Anacreon,  Solon,  and  many  other  poeti^  as 
famous  for  beauty  and  virtue  and  all  other  high  fortune :  and 
..^  your  mother's  hou^e  is  equally  distinguished;  for  your 
maternal  uncle,  Pyrilampes,  never  met  with  his  eqnid  in 
Persia  at  the  court  of  the  great  king,  or  on  the  whole  oooti- 
ueiit  in  all  the  places  to  which  he  went  as  ambassador,  fbr 
stature  and  beauty ;  that  whole  family  is  not  a  whit  infifrior  to 
the  other.  Having  such  ancestors  you  ought  to  be  first  in  all 
things,  and  as  fur  as  I  can  see,  sweet  son  of  Glaucon,  your  out- 
ward form  lA  no  dishonor  to  them.  And  if  you  have  temper- 
ance as  well  as  ))eauty,  as  Critias  declares,  then  blessed  art 
thou,  dear  Charniides,  in  being  the  son  of  thy  mother.  And 
this  is  tlie  question  :  if  this  gitY  of  temperance  is  already  yours, 
as  Critias  dechires,  and  you  are  temperate  enough,  iu  that  ca«e 
you  have  no  need  of  any  cimrms,  whether  of  Zainolxis,  or  of 
Abaris  the  Hyperborean,  and  I  may  as  well  give  you  the  cure 
of  the  head  at  once  ;  but  if  you  are  wanting  in  these  qualities, 
I  must  u-^e  the  charm  before  I  give  you  the  medicine.  Please, 
therefore,  to  inform  me  whether  you  admit  the  truth  of  what 
Critias  has  been  saying  about  your  gift  of  temperance,  or  are 
you  wanting  in  thi.4  particular  ? 

Charm  ides  blushed,  and  the  blush  heightened  his  beauty,  for 
modesty  is  becoming  in  youth  ;  he  then  said  very  ingenuously, 
that  he  really  could  not  say  at  once,  either  yes,  or  no,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  I  had  asked:  For,  said  he,  if  I 
atfirm  that  I  am  not  temperate,  that  would  be  a  strange  thing 
to  say  of  myself,  and  also  I  should  have  to  give  the  lie  to 
Critias,  and  many  others,  who  think  that  I  am  temperate,  as 
})e  tells  you :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  say  that  I  am,  I 
shall  have  to  praise  myself,  which  would  be  ill  manners ;  and 
therefore  I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  you. 

I  said  to  him:  That  is  a  natural  reply,  Charmides,  and  I 
think  that  you  and  I  may  as  well  inquire  together  whether  you 
have  this  quality  about  which  I  am  asking  or  not ;  and  then 
you  will  not  be  compelled  to  say  what  you  do  not  like  ;  neither 
shall  I  be  a  rash  practitioner  of  metliciiie  :  therefore,  if  you 
please,  I  will  join  with  you  in  the  inquiry,  but  I  will  not  press 
you  if  you  would  rather  not. 
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There  if  nothing  which  I  should  like  better,  he  said;  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  joii  may  proceed  in  the  way  which 
jou  think  best. 

I  think,  I  said,  that  I  had  better  begin  by  asking  you,  What 
is  Temperance  ?  for  you  must  have  an  opinion  about  this :  if 
Temperance  abides  in  you,  she  must  give  some  intimation    .  .^ 
of  her  nature  and  qualities,  which  may  euuble  you  to  form 
some  notion  of  her.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  think  is  true. 

AntI  MS  you  speak  Greek,  I  said,  you  can  surely  describe 
what  this  api)ears  to  be,  whicii  you  have  within  you. 

Certain! V,  he  said. 

In  onler.  then,  that  I  may  form  a  conjecture  whether  you 
have  temperance  abiding  in  you  or  not,  tell  me,  I  said,  what,  in 
your  opinion,  is  Temperance? 

At  tirst  he  hesitated,  and  was  verv  unwillinu  to  answer  : 
then  he  said  tliat  he  thougiu  tempet*ance  was  doing  things 
orderly  and  quietly,  such  things  for  example  as  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  talking,  or  anything  else  of  that  nature.  In  a 
word,  he  said,  I  should  answer  that,  in  my  opinion,  temperance 
is  quietness. 

Are  you  right,  Cliarmides  ?  I  said.  No  doubt  the  opinion 
is  held  that  the  quiet  are  the  temperate ;  but  let  us  see  whether 
they  are  right  who  say  this;  and  first  tell  ine  whether  you 
would  not  acknowledge  temperance  to  be  of  the  class  of  the 
lionorable  and  (;ood  ? 

Yes. 

But  which  is  best  when  you  are  at  the  writing-master's,  to 
write  the  same  letters  quickly  or  quietly  ? 

Quickly. 

And  to  read  quickly  or  slowly  ? 

Quickly  again. 

And  in  playing  the  lyre,  or  wrestling,  quickness  or  cleyer- 
ness  are  far  better  than  quietness  and  slowness  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  same  holds  in  boxing  and  the  pancratium  ? 

Certiiinly. 

And  in  leaping  and  running,  and  bodily  exercises  generally, 
quickness  and  agility  ai*e  good ;  slowness,  and  inactivity,  and 
quietness,  are  bad  ? 

That  is  evident. 

Then,  I  said,  in  all  bodily  actions,  not  quietness,  but  the 
It  agility  and  quickness,  is  noblest  and  best  ? 
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Yes,  oertainlj.  •  • 

Aud  11  temperance  a  good  ?  * 

Yes. 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  bodj,  not  quietness,  but  quickness, 
will  be  the  higher  degree  of  temperance,  if  temperance  b  a 
good  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  whi(th,  I  said,  is  better  —  facility  in  learning,  or  diflfl- 
ciilty  ill  learning  ? 

Facility. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  and  facility  in  learning  is  learning  quickly,  and 
ditiiculty  in  learning  is  learning  quietly  and  slowly  ? 

Trne. 

And  is  it  not  l>etter  to  teach  one  another  (juickly  and  ener- 
getically, rather  than  quietly  and  slowly? 

Yes. 

And  to  cjdl  to  mind,  and  to  reinomher.  quickly  and  readily  -^ 
th:it  is  also  better  than  to  remember  quietly  and  slowly? 

Yes. 
.  P .        And  is  not  shrewdness  a  quickness  or  cleverness  of  the 
soul,  and  not  a  quietness  ? 

True. 

And  is  it  not  be^t  to  undersLind  what  is  said,  whether  at  the 
writing- master's  or  the  mu^ic-master's,  or  anywhere  else,  not 
OS  quietly  as  possible,  but  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 

Yes. 

And  when  the  soul  inquire'',  and  in  deliberations,  not  the 
quietest,  as  I  imagine,  and  he  who  with  ditficulty  deliberates 
and  discovers,  is  thought  worthy  of  praise,  but  he  who  does  this 
most  easily  and  quickly  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Aud  in  all  that  concerns  either  body  or  soul,  swiftness  and 
activity  arc  clearly  better  than  slowness  aud  quietness  ? 

That,  he  said,  is  the  inference. 

Then  temperance  is  not  qiiietnes-*,  nor  is  the  temperate  lii'o 
quiet,  upon  this  view  ;  for  the  life  which  is  temperate  is  sup- 
poseil  to  be  tlie  g«>od.  And  of  two  thing-*,  one  is  true,  — either 
never,  or  very  seldom,  do  the  quiet  actions  in  lift?  appear  to  be 
better  than  the  quick  and  energetic  ones  ;  or,  granting  ever  so 
much  that  of  the  nobler  sort  of  actions  there  are  as  many  quiet, 
as  quick  and  vehement  cues :  still,  even  if  we  admit  thi.^,  tem- 
perance will  not  be  acting  quietly  any  moi*e  than  acting  quickly 
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and  Tehemently,  either  in  walking,  talking,  or  anting  else ;  nor 
will  the  quiot  life  be  more  temperate  than  the  unquiet,  seeing 
dial  temperance  is  reckoned  by  us  in  tlie  class  of  good  and  hon- 
orable, and  the  quick  hatve  been  shown  to  be  as  good  as  the 
quiet. 

I  think,  he  said,  Socmtes,  that  yon  are  right  in  saying  that. 

Then  once  more,  Charmides,  I  said,  tix  your  attention,  aii<l 
IfNik  within  ;  cinisider  the  eifect  which  temperance  has  upon 
yourself,  and  the  nature  of  that  which  has  the  etfect.  Think 
over  that,  and,  like  a  brave  youtli,  tell  me  —  ^Vh:^t  is  temper- 
ance. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  he  mode  a  real  manly  ef- 
fort to  think,  he  said:  My  opinion  is,  Socnites,  tlmt  temper- 
ance makes  a  man  ashamed  or  mo<lest,  and  that  temperance  is 
the  same  as  nimlestv. 

Very  goi^d.  I  said  ;  and  did  you  not  admit,  just  now,  that 
temi)erance  \s  honorable  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  temperate  are  also  good  ? 

Yes. 

And  con  that  be  crood  which  does  not  make  men  s^ood  ? 

Certainly  not. 

And  you  would  infer  that  temperance  is  not  ouly  honorable, 
but  also  good  ? 

Tliat  is  my  opinion.  .p. 

Well,  I  s:uiJ  ;  and  surely  you  would  agree  with  Homer 

when  he  says, 

*<  Modesty  is  not  good  for  a  need/  niau?  *' 

Yes,  he  said  ;  I  agree  to  thaL 

Then  I  suppose  that  modesty  is  and  is  not  good  ? 

That  is  plain. 

But  temperance,  whose  presence  makes  men  ouly  good,  and 
not  bad,  is  always  good  ? 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  as  you  say. 

Then  the  inference  is,  that  tem{)eraDce  cannot  be  mo<]esty  — 
if  temperance  is  a  good,  and  if  modesty  is  as  much  an  evil  as 
a  good? 

All  that,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  true ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  about  another  definition  of  tem- 
perance, which  I  ju?«t  now  remember  to  have  heard  from  some 
one,  who  said,  ^  That  temperance  is  doing  our  own  business.** 
Was  be  right  who  affirmed  that? 
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You  jouug  monster!  I  said;  this  is  what  Critias,  or  some 
philosopher  has  told  jou. 

Some  one  else,  theo,  said  Critias ;  for  oertiuDlj  I  have  iiot. 

But  what  oiattery  said  Chamidesy  from  whom  I  heard  this  ? 

No  matter  at  all,  I  replied ;  for  the  point  is  not  who  said 
the  words,  but  whether  thej  are  true  or  not. 

There  you  are  in  the  right,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

Tu  he  sure,  I  said ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  disouver  their  truth  or  fiilsehoml ;  for  they  are  a  riddle. 

What  makes  you  think  tluit?  be  said. 

Because,  I  <>aid,  he  who  uttered  tliem  seems  to  me  to  luive 
meant  one  thing,  and  said  another.  Is  the  scribe,  for  example, 
to  be  reganled  as  doing  nothing  when  lie  reacb  or  writes  ? 

I  should  rather  think  that  lie  was  doing  something. 

And  does  the  scribe  write  or  reail,  or  teach  you  boys  to 
write  or  ruud,  your  own  names  only,  or  did  you  write  your 
eiit.-inies*  names  as  well  as  your  own  and  your  friends*  ? 

As  much  one  as  the  otlier. 

And  was  there  anything  meddling  or  intemperate  in  this  ? 

Certainly  not. 

And  yet,  if  reading  and  writing  are  the  same  as  douig,  you 
were  doing  what 'was  not  your  own  business? 

Hut  they  are  the  same  as  doing. 

And  tlie  healing  art,  my  friend,  and  building,  and  weaving, 
and  doing  anything  whatever  which  is  done  by  art,  all  come 
under  the  head  of  doing  ? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  think  that  a  state  would  be  well  ordered  by  a 

law  which  compelled  every  mim  to  weave  and  wash  his  own 

coat,  and  make  his  own  shoes,  and  his   own  flask  and  strigil, 

p.^   and  other  implements,  on  this  principle  of  every  one  doing 

and  performing  his  own,  and  abstaining  from  what  is  not 

his  own  ? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

But,  I  said,  a  temperate  state  will  be  a  well-ordered  state. 

Of  course,  he  replied. 

Then  temperance,  I  said,  will  not  be  doing  one's  own  busi- 
ness ;  at  least  not  in  this  way,  or  not  doing  these  sort  of 
things? 

Clearly  not 

Then,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  he  who  declared  that  tem* 
perauce  is  a  man  doing  his  own  business  had  another  and  a 
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hidden  meaning ;  fi>r  I  don't  think  that  he  oonld  have  been 
•nch  a  fool  as  to  mean  this*  Was  he  a  fool  who  told  yoo, 
Channides  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  I  certainly  thought  him  a  very  wise  man. 

Then  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  put  forth  this  as  a  riddle : 
he  meant  to  say  that  there  was  a  ditUculty  in  a  man  knowing 
what  u  his  own  business. 

I  dare  say,  he  replied. 

And  wlwt,  tlien,  is  the  meaning  of  a  man  doing  his  own 
business  ?     Can  you  tell  me  ? 

Indeed,  I  cannot,  be  said  ;  and  I  shouldn*t  wonder  if  he  who 
said  ihif  had  no  notion  of  his  own  meaning.  And  in  saying 
this  be  lau^liod  slyly,  und  looked  at  Critins. 

Critias  had  long  been  showing  uneasiness,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  reputation  to  maintain  with  Charmides  and  the  rest  of 
the  company.  lie  had,  however,  hitherto  managed  to  restniin 
himseU ;  but  now  he  could  no  longer  forbear,  and  his  eagerness 
satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  that  Charmides  had 
heard  this  answer  about  temperance  from  Critias.  And  Char- 
mides, who  did  not  want  to  answer  himself,  but  to  make  Critias 
answer,  tried  to  stir  him  up.  He  went  on  pointing  out  that  he 
had  been  refuted,  and  at  this  Critias  got  angry,  and,  as  I 
thought,  was  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him;  just  as  a 
poet  might  quarrel  with  an  actor  who  spoiled  his  poems  in  re- 
peating tliem ;  so  he  looked  hard  at  him  and  said ,  — 

Do  you  imagine,  Charmides,  that  the  author  of  the  definition 
of  temperance  did  not  understxmd  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words,  because  you  don't  understand  them  ? 

Why,  at  his  age,  I  said,  most  excellent  Critias,  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand ;  but  you,  who  are  older,  and  have 
studied,  may  well  be  assumed  to  know  the  meaning  of  them  ; 
and  therefore,  if  you  agree  with  him,  and  accept  his  definition 
of  temperance,  I  would  much  rather  argue  with  you  than  with 
him  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  definition. 

I  entirely  agree,  said  Critias,  and  accept  the  definition. 

Very  good,  I  said  ;  and  now  let  me  repeat  my  question  — - 
Do  you  admit,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  all  craftsmen 
make  or  do  something  ? 

Ida 

And  do  they  make  or  do  their  own  business  only,  or  .^^ 
that  of  otliers  also  ? 

They  make  tliat  of  others  also. 

TOL.  X  8 
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'  And  are  they  temperate^  wwing  that  thty  maks  not  ftr 
•elTet  or  their  own  botinait  only  ? 

WhjT  not?  ha  anid. 

No  objection  on  mjr  part»  I  laid,  bat  there  may  be  a  dittcnli j 
on  hit  who  propoies  at  a  d^^nition  of  teaipenuioe»  ^  doing  one** 
own  bodneeff  "  and  then  saj>  that  there  it  no  reason  why  tiKMe 
who  do  the  business  of  others  should  not  be  temperate. 

Naj,^  said  be ;  did  I  ever  adLnowledge  tliat  those  who  do 
the  business  of  others  are  temperate  ?  I  sakl,  those  who  make» 
not  those  who  do. 

What !  I  asked  ;  do  jou  mean  to  saj  that  doing  and  maldng 
are  not  the  same  ? 

No  more,  he  replied,  than  making  or  working  are  the  same : 
that  I  hAve  learned  from  Hesiod,  who  says  that  ^  work  is  no 
disgrace.**  Now  do  you  imagine  that  if  he  had  meant  by  work* 
iDg  such  things  ns  jou  were  describing,  he  would  have  said 
that  tliere  was  no  dbgrace  in  them  ?  in  making  shoes,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  selling  piclcles,  or  sitting  for  hire  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame.  That,  Socrates,  is  not  to  be  supposed:  but,  as  I  im- 
agine, he'  distinguished  making  from  action  and  work ;  and, 
while  admitting  that  die  making  anything  might  sometinies 
become  a  disgrace,  when  the  employment  was  not  honorable, 
thought  that  work  was  never  any  disgrace  at  all.  For  things 
nobly  and  usefully  made  he  called  works;  and  such  makings 
he  c^led  workings,  and  doings ;  and  he  must  be  supposed  to 
have  called  such  things  only  man's  proper  business,  and  what  is 
hurtful,  not  his  business :  and  in  that  sense  Hesiod,  and  any 
other  wise  man,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  call  him  wise 
who  does  his  own  work. 

0  Critias,  I  said,  no  sooner  had  you  opened  yonr  month, 
tlian  I  pretty  well  knew  that  you  would  call  that  whioii  is 
proper  to  a  man,  and  that  which  is  hu  own,  good ;  and  that  the 
making  (iroti/o-ccs)  of  the  good  you  would  call  doings  («pa{ci«), 
for  I  have  heard  Prodicus  drawing  endless  distinctions  about 
names.  Now  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  names  any 
sense  that  yon  please,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  mean 
hy  them.  Please  then  to  begin  again,  and  be  a  little  plainer. 
Do  you  not  meiui  that  this  doing  or  making,  or  whatever  is  the 
word  which  yon  would  use,  of  good  actions,  is  temperance  ? 

1  do,  he  said. 

I  The  Eoglith  rader  hai  to  obwnre  that  th*  word  ^  make  *'  «•«!# «r),_ni  Gratk, 
I  hai  also  tba  ktim  of  » do "  (ir/NCrrctr).  " 

i 
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Th«n  not  he  who  does  evil,  bot  he  who  does  good,  is  tem- 
perate? 

Yes,  he  said ;  aod  jou  would  agree  to  that 

^e%'er  mind  whether  I  agree  or  not ;  as  yet  we  are  only  con- 
cemetl  wicli  your  meaning. 

Well,  he  answered ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  he  who  does  evil, 
and  uot  good,  is  not  temperate ;  and  that  he  is  temperate  who 
does  good,  and  not  evil ;  for  temperance  I  define  in  plain  words 
to  be  the  doing  of  good  actions. 

And  yon  may  be  very  likely  right  in  tliat,  I  said  ;  but   .  ^ . 
I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  imagine  that  temperate 
men  are  ignorant  of  their  own  temperance  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  that,  he  said. 

And  yet  were  you  not  saying,  not  so  very  long  ago,  that 
craftsmen  might  be  temperate  in  doing  another*s  work,  as  well 
as  their  own  ? 

Yes,  I  was,  he  replied  ;  but  why  do  you  refer  to  that  ? 

I  have  no  particular  reason,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
whether  a  physician  who  cures  a  patient  may  do  good  to  him- 
self and  go<xi  to  another  also  ? 

I  think  that  he  mav. 

And  he  who  does  this  does  his  duty.  And  does  not  he  who 
does  his  duty  act  temperately  or  wisely  ? 

Y'es,  he  acts  wisely. 

But  must  the  physician  necessarily  know  when  his  treatment 
is  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  and  when  not  ?  or  must  the  crafts- 
man necessarily  know  when  he  is  likely  to  be  benefited,  and 
when  uot  to  be  benefited,  by  the  work  which  he  is  doing  ? 

I  suppose  not 

Then,  I  said,  he  may  sometimes  do  good  or  harm,  and  not 
know  what  he  is  himself  doing,  and  yet,  in  doing  good,  as  you 
say,  he  has  done  temperately  or  widely.  Was  not  that  your 
statement  ? 

Yes. 

Then,  as  would  seem,  in  doing  good,  he  may  act  wisely  or 
temperately,  and  be  wise  or  temperate,  but  not  know  his  own 
wisdom  or  temperance  ? 

But  that,  Socrates,  he  said,  is  impossible ;  and  therefore  if 
that  is,  as  you  imply,  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  of  my 
previous  admlcsions.  I  would  rather  withdraw  them,  and  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  mistaken,  than  admit  that  a  man 
can  be  temperate  or  wise,  who  does  not  know  himself.     For 
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self-knowledge  would  certainly  be  maintained  by  me  to  be  the 

very  essence  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  I  agree  with  him  who 
dedicated  the  inscription,  **  Know  thyself!  "at  DelphL  That 
word,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  put  there  as  a  sort  of  salntatiou 
which  tlie  god  addresses  to  those  who  enter  the  temple;  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  ordinary  salutation  of  ^  Hail  1  **  is  not 
right,  and  that  the  exhortation  ^  Be  temperate  I  "  would  be  a  fsur 
lietter  way  of  saluting  one  another.  The  notion  of  him  who 
dedicated  the  inscription  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  god  speaks 
to  those  who  enter  his  temple  not  as  men  speak  ;  but,  when  a 
worshipper  enters,  tlie  first  word  which  he  hears  is  ^  Be  tem- 
penite  !  "  This,  however,  like  a  prophet  he  expres:ies  iu  a  sort 
of  ridille,  for  "  Kuow  thyself! "  and  "  Be  temperate  !  "  are  the 
same,  as  I  maintain,  and  as  the  writing  implies  [(rui^pdyci,  yvwOi 
(TtavT6v\  and  yet  they  may  be  easily  misunderstood  ;  and  suc* 
-p-  ceeding  sages  who  adde<l  **  Never  too  much,"  or,  "  Give  a 
pledge,  ancl  evil  is  nigh  at  hand,"  would  appear  to  have 
misunderstood  them  ;  for  they  imagined  that  ^^  Know  thyself!  " 
was  a  piece  of  advice  which  the  god  gave,  and  not  his  saluta- 
tion of  the  worshippers  at  their  first  coming  in  ;  and  they  wrote 
their  inscription  under  tlie  idea  that  they  would  give  equally 
useful  pieces  of  advice.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Socrates,  why  I  say 
all  this  ?  My  object  is  to  leave  the  previous  discussion  (in 
which  I  know  not  whether  you  or  I  are  more  right,  but,  at  any 
rate,  no  clear  result  was  attaiued),  and  to  rai;»e  a  new  one  in 
which  I  will  attempt  to  prove,  if  you  deny,  that  temperance  is 
self-knowledge. 

Yes,  I  said,  Critias ;  but  you  come  to  me  as  though  I  pro- 
fessed to  know  about  the  questions  which  I. ask,  and  as  though 
I  could,  if  only  I  would,  agree  with  you.^  Whereas  the  fact 
is  that  I  am,  as  you  are,  an  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  yoor 
proposition  ;  and  when  I  have  inquired,  I  will  say  whether  I 
a<;ree  with  you  or  not.  Please  then  to  allow  me  time  to  re- 
flect. 

Reflect,  he  said. 

I  am  reflecting,  I  replied,  and  discover  that  temperance,  or 
wisdom,  if  implying  a  knowledge  of  anything,  mu^t  be  a  science, 
and  a  science  of  something. 

Yes,  he  said ;  the  science  of  itself. 

And  is  not  medicine,  I  said,  the  science  of  health  ? 

True. 

1  Reading,  aooording  to  Heusde'i  conjecture,  bfuiiXjoyriaorrdc  aou 
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And  suppose,  I  said,  that  I  were  asked  by  you  what  is  the 
or  effect  of  medicine,  which  is  this  science  of  health,  I  should 
answer  that  medicine  is  of  yery  great  use  in  producing  health, 
whidi,  as  you  will  adroit,  is  an  excellent  effect. 

Granted. 

And  if  yon  were  to  ask  me,  what  is  the  resnlt  or  effect  of 
architecture,  which  is  the  science  of  building,  I  should  say, 
hfMiscs,  and  so  of  other  arts,  which  all  have  their  different  re- 
stdts.  Now  I  want  you,  Critias,  to  answer  a  similar  question 
alMlUt  temperance,  or  wisdom,  to  which  you  ought  to  know  tli«3 
answer,  if,  as  you  say,  wisdom  or  tempenince  is  the  science  of 
it««flf.  Admitting  this.  I  ask,  what  good  work,  worthy  of  tlie 
naine,  does  wisdom  effect  ?     Answer  me  that. 

That  is  not  the  true  way  of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  Socrates, 
be  said ;  for  wisdom  is  not  like  the  other  sciences,  any  more 
than  they  are  like  one  another  :  but  you  proceed  a^  if  tliev  were 
alikf.  For  tell  me,  he  said,  what  result  is  there  of  computa- 
tiod  or  (j^eometry,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  house  \^  the  result  of 
building,  or  a  garment  of  weaving,  or  any  other  work  of  any 
otlier  art?  Can  you  show  me  any  such  result  of  them?  .^^ 
You  cannot. 

That  is  true.  I  said ;  but  still  each  of  these  sciences  has  a 
subject  which  is  different  from  the  science.  I  can  show  yon 
that  the  art  of  computation  has  to  do  with  odd  and  even  num- 
bers in  their  numerical  relations  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  the  odd  and  even  numbers  are  not  the  same  with  the 
art  of  computation  ? 

They  are  not. 

The  art  of  weighing,  again,  has  to  do  with  lighter  and 
heavier :  but  the  art  of  weighing  is  one  thing,  and  the  heavy 
and  the  light  another.     Do  you  admit  that  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  I  want  to  know,  what  is  that  which  is  not  wisdom,  and 
of  which  wisdom  is  the  science  ? 

That  is  precisely  the  old  error,  Socrates,  he  said.  You  come 
asking  in  what  wisdom  differs  from  the  other  sciences  ;  and  then 
jOQ  carry  on  the  inquiry,  as  if  they  were  alike :  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  for  all  the  other  sciences  are  of  something  else,  and 
not  of  themselves  ;  but  that  alone  is  a  science  of  other  sciences, 
and  of  it8el£     And  of  this,  as  I  believe,  you  are  very  well 
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Aware ;  and  that  yoa  are  ocilj  doing  what  jrou  denied  that  70a 
were  doing  just  now,  leaving  the  argoment  and  trjing  lo  refute 
me. 

Aod  what  if  I  am  refating  joa  ?  How  can  jou  think  that  I 
have  any  other  motive  in  this  bat  what  I  should  have  in  exam« 
ining  into  myself?  which  motive  would  be  just  a  fear  of  my 
uncoQ8<dously  flincying  tliat  I  knew  something  of  which  I  was 
ignorant.  And  at  this  moment  I  pursue  the  inquiry  chiefly  for 
my  own  sake,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  also  for  the  sake  of 
my  other  friends.  For  is  not  the  discovery  of  things  as  they 
truly  are  a  common  good  to  all  mankind  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  Socrates,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  be  of  good  cheer,  sweet  sir,  and  give  your 
opinion  in  answer  to  the  qufrstion  which  I  asked,  without  mind- 
ing whether  Critias  or  Socrates  is  the  person  refuted ;  attend 
onlv  to  the  armuncuU  and  scu  what  will  come  of  the  refutation. 

I  think  that  you  are  right,  he  replied ;  and  I  will  do  as  you 
sav. 

Tell  me,  then,  I  said,  what  you  mean  to  affirm  about  wisdom. 

I  mean,  he  said,  that  wisdom  is  the  only  science  which  is  the 
science  of  itself  and  of  the  other  sciences  as  well. 

But  the  science  of  science,  I  said,  will  also  be  tlie  science  of 
the  absence  of  science. 

Very  true,  he  said. 
.^-  Then  the  wi;>e  or  temperate  man,  and  he  only,  will 
know  himself,  and  be  able  to  examine  what  he  knows  or 
does  not  know,  and  see  what  others  know,  and  think  that  they 
know  and  do  really  know ;  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and 
fancy  that  they  know,  when  they  do  not.  No  other  person  will 
be  able  to  do  this.  And  this  is  the  state  and  virtue  of  wisdom, 
or  temperance,  and  self-knowledge,  which  is  just  knowing  what 
a  man  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know.  That  is  your 
view  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Now  then,  I  said,  making  an  offering  of  the  third  or  last 
argument  to  Zeus  the  Saviour,  let  us  once  more  begin,  and  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  this  knowledge  that  you  know  and 
do  not  know  what  you  know  and  do  not  know  is  possible ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  whether,  even  if  quite  possible,  such  knowl- 
edge is  of  any  use. 

That  is  what  we  must  consider,  he  said. 

And  here,  Critias,  I  said,  I  hope  that  you  will  Gnd  a  way  out 
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of  »  difficaltj  into  which  I  have  got  myself.     Shall  I  tell  joa 
the  diflkoltjr  ? 

Bjr  all  ineanSy  he  replied. 

Does  not  what  yoa  have  beeo  saying,  if  true,  amount  to  this : 
that  there  most  be  a  science  which  is  wholly  a  science  of  itself, 
and  also  of  other  sciences,  and  that  the  same  is  also  the  science 
of  the  absence  of  science  ? 

True. 

But  consider  how  monstrous  tliis  is,  my  friend :  in  any  par- 
allel case,  the  impossibility  will  be  transparent  to  you. 

How  is  that  ?  and  in  what  cases  do  you  mean  ? 

lo  such  cases  as  this :  Suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  vision 
which  is  not  like  ordinary  vision,  but  a  vision  of  itself  and  of 
other  sorts  of  vision,  and  of  the  defect  of  them,  which  in  seeing 
sees  no  color,  but  only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  vision.  Du  you 
think  that  there  is  such  a  kind  of  vision  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  b  there  a  kind  of  hearing  which  hears  no  sound  at  all, 
bat  only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  hearing,  or  the  defects  of 
them? 

There  is  not 

Or  take  all  the  senses:  can  you  imagine  that  there  is  any 
sense  of  itself  and  of  other  senses,  but  which  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  objects  of  the  senses  ? 

I  think  not. 

Could  there  be  any  desire  which  is  not  the  desire  of  any 
pleasure,  but  of  itself,  and  of  all  other  desires  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  can  you  imagine  a  wish  which  wishes  for  no  good,  but 
only  for  itself  and  all  other  wishes  ? 

I  should  answer.  No. 

Or  would  you  say  that  there  is  a  love  which  is  not  the  love 
of  beauty,  but  of  itself  and  of  other  loves  ? 

I  should  not. 

Or  did  you  ever  know  of  a  fear  which  fears  itself  or  -  ^ 
other  fears,  but  has  no  object  of  fear  ? 

I  never  did,  he  said. 

Or  of  an  opinion  which  is  an  opinion  of  itself  and  of  other 
opinions,  and  which  has  no  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  opinion  in 
general? 

Certainly  not 

Bot  sorely  we  are  aasuming  a  sdenoe  of  this  kind,  which, 
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harhig  no  nibject-iiuittor,  ft  m  wameb  of  limit  and  of  OA  otihor 
■cteooet ;  hr  tliAt  ii  what  is  afllrmod.    Now  this  is  utnmgbf  if 
true :  howvirer,  we  most  not  as  yet  abscdately  deny  tiie  possi 
bilitj  of  soch  a  sdenoe;  let  ns  rather  consider  the  matter. 

Ton  are  qoite  right 

Well  then,  this  seienoe  of  whidi  we  are  speaking  is  a  sdenee 
of  something,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  be  a  science  of  sometliing? 

Yes. 

Jost  as  that  whidi  is  greater  is  of  a  natnre  to  be  greater  than 
something?^ 

Yes. 

Which  is  less,  if  the  other  b  to  be  conceived  as  greater  ? 

To  be  sore. 

And  if  we  could  find  something  which  is  at  once  greater  than 
self,  and  greater  than  other  great  things,  bat  not  greater  than 
those  things  in  comparison  of  which  the  others  are  greater, 
then  that  thing  would  have  the  property  of  being  greater  and 
also  less  than  itself? 

That,  Socrates,  he  said,  is  the  inevitable  inference. 

Or  if  there  be  a  doable  which  is  double  of  other  doubles  and 
of  itself,  they  will  be  halves ;  for  the  half  is  relative  to  the 
double  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  that  which  u  greater  than  itself  will  also  be  less,  and 
that  which  is  heavier  will  also  be  lighter,  and  that  which  is 
older  will  also  be  younger:  and  the  same  of  other  things; 
that  which  has  a  nature  relative  to  self  will  retain  also  the  na- 
ture of  its  object  I  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that  hearing  is, 
as  we  say,  of  sound  or  voice.     Is  that  true  ? 

Yes. 

Then  if  hearing  hears  itself  it  must  hear  a  vmoe ;  finr  there 
is  no  other  way  of  hearing. 

Certainly. 

And  sight  also,  my  excellent  friend,  if  it  sees  itself  must  see 
a  color,  for  sight  cannot  see  that  which  has  no  color. 

No. 

Then  do  you  see,  Critias,  that  in  several  of  the  examples 

1  Soentoi  ii  intending  to  ibow  that  tdenos  difien  from  the  object  of  leieneo,  as 
any  other  rdative  difien  from  the  ol^ect  of  relation.  A  relation  to  lelf  as  weQ  aa  to 
other  thing*  InTolvei  in  the  caae  of  oorapariion  of  magnitudes  an  abeolnte  oontm- 
dietion;  and  in  oUier  caaei,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  senaea,  is  hardly  oonesiTable. 
The  use  of  the  genitive  after  the  comparative  in  Qieek,  fuiiCiw  timt ,  orsain  an  wi* 
aroidable  obaeoritj  in  the  tranabtion. 
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wUdi  hare  been  recited  the  nodon  of  a  relation  to  self  is  alto- 
getber  inadmissible,  and  in  other  cases  hardlj  credible,  —  inad- 
missible, for  example,  in  the  case  of  magnitades,  nnmbers,  and 
the  like. 

Very  tme. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  hearing,  aod  the  power  of  self-motion,  and 
the  power  of  heat  to  bum,  this  relation  to  self  will  be  regarded 
as  iocredible  by  some,  but  perhaps  not  by  others.  And  .  ^^ 
some  great  mnn,  my  friend,  is  wanted,  who  will  satisfac- 
torily determiue  for  us^  whether  there  is  nothing  which  has  an 
inherent  property  of  relation  to  self,  or  some  things  only  and 
not  otliers  ;  and  whether  in  this  latter  class,  if  there  be  such  a 
class,  that  science  which  is  called  wisdom  or  temperance  is  in- 
cluded. I  altogether  distnist  my  own  power  of  determining 
this :  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  is  such  a  science  of  science 
at  all ;  and  even  if  there  be,  I  should  not  acknowledj^e  this  to 
be  wisdom  or  temperance,  until  I  can  also  see  whether  such  a 
knowledge  would  or  would  not  do  us  any  good  ;  for  I  have  an 
impression  that  temperance  is  a  benefit  and  a  good.  And  there- 
fore, O  son  of  Gillaeschms,  as  you  nmintain  that  temperance 
or  wisdom  is  a  science  of  science,  and  also  of  the  absence  of 
sdeoce,  I  will  request  you  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  was 
saying  befiire,  the  possibility,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  ad- 
ran  tage,  of  such  a  science ;  and  then  perhaps  you  may  satisfy 
me  that  yon  are  right  in  your  view  of  temperance. 

Critias  heard  me  say  this,  and  saw  that  I  was  in  n  difficulty ; 
and  as  one  person  when  another  yawns  in  his  presence  catches 
the  infection  of  yawning  from  him,  so  did  he  seem  to  be  driven 
into  a  difficulty  by  my  difficulty.  But  as  he  had  a  reputation 
to  maintain,  he  was  ashamed  to  admit  before  the  company  that 
he  could  not  answer  my  challenge  or  decide  the  question  at 
issue ;  and  he  made  an  unintelligible  attempt  to  hide  his  per- 
plexity. In  order  that  the  argument  might  proceed,  I  said  to 
him,  Well  tlien,  Cridas,  if  you  like,  let  us  assume  that  there 
may  be  this  science  of  science ;  whether  the  assumption  is  right 
or  wrong  may  be  hereafter  investigated.  But  fully  admitdng 
this,  will  you  tell  me  how  such  a  science  enables  us  to  disdn- 
gnish  what  we  know  or  do  not  know,  which,  as  we  were  say- 
ing, is  self-knowledge  or  wisdom.  That  is  what  we  were  say- 
ing? 

Tea,  Socrates,  he  said ;  and  that  I  think  is  certainly  true ; 
for  be  who  has  that  science  or  knowledge  which  knows  itself 
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will  become  like  that  knowledge  which  he  has,  in  the  tame  waj 
that  he  who  has  swiftness  will  be  swift,  aud  he  who  has  beaotj 
will  be  beautiful,  and  he  who  has  knowledge  will  know.  In  the 
.«iime  way  he  who  has  that  knowledge  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  itself,  will  know  him5e]f. 

I  do  not  doubt,  I  said,  that  a  man  will  know  himself^  when 
he  possesses  that  whuth  has  self-knowledge :  but  what  necessity 
is  there  tliac,  having  this,  he  should  know  what  he  knows  and 
wliat  he  does  not  know  ? 
.-^        Because,  Soci*atc5,  they  are  the  same. 

Very  likely,  I  Siiid ;  but  I  remain  as  stupid  as  ever; 
for  still  I  fail  to  comprehend  how  this  knowing  what  you  know 
aud  do  not  know  U  the  same  as  the  knowleilge  of  self. 

What  do  vou  mean?  he  said. 

This  is  what  I  mean,  I  replied:  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
science  of  science,  but  can  this  do  more  than  determine  that  of 
two  tilings  one  is  and  the  other  is  noc  science  or  knowle<lge  ? 

No,  just  thaL 

Then  is  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  health  the  same 
as  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  justice  ? 

Certainly  not. 

The  one  is  medicine,  aud  the  other  is  politics ;  but  that  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  knowledge  pure  and  simple. 

Very  true. 

And  if  a  man  knows  only,  and  has  only  knowledge  of  knowl- 
edge, and  has  no  further  knowledge  of  health  and  justice,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  only  know  that  he  knows  something, 
and  has  a  certain  knowledge,  whether  concerning  himself  or 
other  men. 

True. 

But  how  will  this  knowledge  or  science  teach  him  to  know 
what  he  knows  ?  Say  that  he  knows  health,  —  not  wisdom  or 
temperance,  but  the  art  of  medicine  has  taught  him  that,  — 
and  he  has  learned  harmony  from  the  art  of  music,  and  building 
from  the  ai*t  of  building,  —  neither,  from  wisdom  or  temperance ' 
and  the  same  of  other  things. 

That  is  evident. 

But  how  will  wisdom,  regarded  only  as  a  knowledge  of  knowl- 
edge  or  science  of  scienc**,  ever  teach  him  that  he  knows  health, 
or  that  he  knows  buildini;? 

That  is  im(>ossible. 

Then  he  who  is  ignorant  of  this  will  only  know  that  he 
knows,  but  not  wliat  he  knows? 
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Tnie. 

.  Then  wisdom  or  being  wise  appears  to  be  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  we  do  or  do  not  know,  but  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  know  and  do  not  know  ? 

That  is  the  infereDce. 

Then  he  who  has  thU  knowledge  will  not  be  able  to  examine 
whether  a  pretender  knows  or  does  not  know  that  which  he 
MTs  tliat  he  knows :  he  will  only  know  tliat  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  kind ;  but  wisdom  will  not  show  him  of  what  the 
knowle<lge  is  ? 

Plainlv  not. 

^'either  will  he  be  al)le  to  distingnish  the  pretender  in  medi- 
cine from  the  true  physician,  nor  between  any  other  true  and 
false  profcssDr  of  knowledge.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  in 
this  wav :  If  the  wise  man  or  any  other  man  wants  to  distiu- 
giiish  the  true  physician  from  the  fad.se,  what  \^  he  to  do  ?  He 
will  not  talk  to  him  about  medicine  ;  and  that,  as  we  were  say- 
ing, is  the  only  thing  which  the  physician  understands. 

True. 

And  he  certainly  knows  nothing  of  science,  for  this  has  been 
assome<l  to  be  the  province  of  wisdom. 

True. 

But  then  again,  if  medicine  is  a  science,  neither  will  the  ... 
physician  know  anything  of  medicine. 

Exactly. 

The  wise  man  will  indeed  know  that  the  physician  has  some 
kind  of  science  or  knowledge ;  but  when  he  wants  to  discover 
the  nature  of  this  he  will  ask.  What  is  the  subject-matter  ?  For 
each  science  is  distinguished,  not  as  science,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  quite  true. 

And  medicine  is  distinguished  from  other  sciences  as  having 
the  subject-matter  of  health  and  disease  ? 

Yes. 

And  he  who  would  inquire  into  the  nature  of  medicine  must 
pursue  the  inquiry  into  health  and  disease,  and  not  into  what  is 
extraneous  ? 

True. 

And  he  who  judges  rightly  will  judge  of  the  physician  as  a 
phvsicinn  in  what  relates  to  these  ? 

He  will. 

He  will  consider  whether  what  he  says  is  true,  and  whether 
what  he  does  is  right  in  relation  to  these  ' 
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He  wilL 

But  can  aaj  one  appreciate  either  without  haviDg  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  ? 

He  cannot. 

Nor  anj  one  but  the  physician,  not  eren  the  wise  nuin,  as 
appears ;  for  that  would  require  him  to  be  a  physician  as  well 
as  a  wise  man  ? 

Very  true. 

Then,  assuredly,  wisdom  or  temperance,  if  only  a  science  of 
science,  and  of  the  absence  of  science  or  knowledge,  will  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  physician  who  knows  from  one  who  does 
not  koow  but  pretends  or  thinks  that  he  knows,  or  any  other 
professor  of  anything  at  all ;  like  any  other  artist,  he  will  only 
know  his  fellow  in  art  or  wisdom,  and  no  one  else. 

That  is  evident,  he  said. 

But  then  what  profit,  Critias,  I  said,  is  there  any  longer  in 
wisdom  or  temperance  which  yet  remains,  if  this  is  wisdom  ? 
If,  indeed,  as  we  were  supposing  at  first,  tlie  wise  mnn  had  been 
able  to  distinguish  what  he  knew  and  did  not  know,  and  that 
he  k»ew  the  one  and  did  not  know  the  other,  and  to  recognize 
a  similar  faculty  of  di.«cernment  iu  others,  there  would  certainly 
iiave  been  a  great  advantage  iu  being  wise ;  for  then  we  should 
never  have  made  a  mistake,  but  have  passed  through  life  the 
unerring  guides  of  ourselves  and  of  those  who  were  under  us ; 
and  we  should  not  have  attempted  to  do  what  we  did  not  know, 
but  we  should  have  found  out  those  who  kuew.  and  confided  in 
them ;  nor  should  we  have  allowed  those  who  wei^  under  us 
to  do  anything  which  they  were  not  likely  to  do  well ;  and 
they  would  be  likely  to  do  well  just  that  of  which  they  had 
knowledge ;  and  the  house  or  state  which  was  ordered  or 
administered  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  would  have  been 
well  ordered,  and  everything  else  of  which  wisdom  was  the 
.j^  lord;  for  truth  guiding,  and  error  having  been  expelled, 
in  all  their  doings,  men  would  have  done  well,  and  would 
have  been  happy.  Was  not  this,  Critias,  what  we  spoke  of  as 
the  great  advantage  of  wisdom  —  to  know  what  is  known  and 
what  is  imknown  to  us  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  now  you  perceive,  I  said,  that  no  such  science  is  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

I  perceive,  he  said. 

May  we  assume  then,  I  said,  that  wisdom,  viewed  iu  thi# 
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B0V  fight  merelj  as  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
baa  this  adyantage  —  that  he  who  ponessea  such  knowledge 
will  more  easily  learo  anything  that  he  learos  ;  and  that  every- 
thing  will  be  clearer  to  him,  because,  in  addition  to  the  knowl« 
edge  of  individuals,  he  sees  the  science,  and  this  also  will  better 
enable  him  to  test  the  knowledge  which  others  hare  of  what 
he  knows  himself;  whereas  the  iuquirer  who  is  without  this 
knowledge  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  feebler  and  weaker  in- 
sight ?  Are  not  these,  my  friend,  the  real  advantages  which 
are  to  be  gained  from  Wisdom  ?  And  are  not  we  looking  and 
seeking  after  something  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  her  ? 

That  is  very  likely,  he  said. 

That  is  very  likely,  I  said ;  and  very  likely,  too,  we  have 
been  inquiring  to  no  purpose.  I  am  led  to  infer  this,  because 
I  observe  that  if  this  is  wisdom,  some  strange  consequences 
would  follow.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  assume  the  possibility  of 
this  science  of  sciences,  and  further  admit  and  allow,  as  was 
originally  suggested,  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  what  we 
know  and  do  not  know.  Assuming  all  this,  still,  upon  further 
consideration,  I  am  doubtful,  Critias,  whether  wisdom,  if  such 
as  this,  would  do  us  any  good.  For  I  think  we  were  wrong 
in  supposing,  as  we  were  saying  just  now,  that  such  wisdom 
ordering  the  government  of  house  or  state  would  be  a  great 
beneBt. 

How  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  I  said  we  were  far  too  ready  to  admit  the  great  bene- 
fits which  mankind  would  obtain  from  their  severally  doing  the 
things  which  they  knew,  and  committing  to  others  who  knew 
the  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant 

Were  we  not  right,  he  said,  in  making  that  admission  ? 

I  think  not,  I  said. 

That  is  certainly  strange,  Socrates. 

By  the  dog  of  Egypt,  I  said,  I  am  of  your  opinion  about 
that:  and  that  was  in  my  mind  when  I  said  that  strange  con- 
sequences would  follow,  and  that  I  was  afraid  we  were  on  the 
wrong  track  ;  for  however  ready  we  may  be  to  admit  that  this 
is  wisdom,  I  certainly  cannot  make  out  what  good  this  .-q 
sort  of  thing  does  to  us. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said  ;  I  wish  that  you  could  make 
me  understand  what  you  mean. 

I  dare  say  that  what  I  am  saying  is  nonsense,  I  replied; 
and  yet  if  a  man  has  any  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  he 
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cftimot  let  Att  tbooght  whidi  oomet  into  Ui  wind  pa»  iiinqr 
unheeded  and  nnezomioed. 

I  like  that,  he  nud. 

Hear,  then,  I  taid,  m j  own  dream ;  whether  ooDing  thioogh 
the  horn  or  the  iroiy  gate,  I  cannot  teU*  The  dream  ia  tfak : 
Let  lis  suppose  that  insdbm  is  such  as  we  ars  now  defining, 
and  that  she  has  absolate  swaj  over  ns ;  then  eadi  action  will 
be  done  acoordiog  to  the  arts  or  sciences,  and  no  one  profiM^ing 
to  be  a  pilot  when  he  is  not»  or  anj  phjsieian  or  general,  or 
anj  one  else  pretending  to  know  matters  of  whidi  he  is  igno- 
rant, will  deceiYC  or  elade  ns ;  our  health  will  be  improved ; 
our  safety  at  sea,  and  also  in  battle,  will  be  assured ;  our  coats 
and  shoes,  and  all  other  instruments  and  implements  will  be 
well  made,  because  the  workmen  will  be  good  and  tnie.  Aju, 
and  if  yon  pl^ise,  jou  may  suppose  that  prophecy,  which  is  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  ^tiire,  will  be  under  the  control  of  Wisdom, 
and  that  she  will  deter  deceivers  and  set  up  tlie  true  prophet 
in  their  place  as  the  revealer  of  the  future.  Now  I  quite  agree 
that  mankind,  thus  provided,  would  live  and  act  according  to 
knowledge,  for  wisdom  would  watch  and  prevent  ignorance 
from  intruding  on  us.  But  we  have  not  as  yet  discovered  why, 
because  we  act  according  to  knowledge,  we  act  well  and  are 
happy,  my  dear  Critias. 

Tet  I  think,  he  replied,  that  you  will  hardly  find  any  other 
end  of  right  action,  if  you  reject  knowledge. 

And  of  what  is  this  knowledge  ?  I  said.  Just  answer  me 
that  small  question.  Do  you  mean  a  knowledge  of  shoe- 
making  ? 

God  forbid. 

Or  of  working  in  brass  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  in  wool,  or  wood,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

Then,  I  said,  we  are  giving  up  the  doctrine  that  he  who 
lives  according  to  knowledge  is  happy,  for  these  live  according 
to  knowledge,  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  by  you  to  be 
happy ;  but  I  think  that  you  mean  to  confine  happiness  to 
particular  individuals  who  live  according  to  knowledge,  such 
.  - .  for  example  as  the  prophet,  who,  as  I  was  saying,  knows 
the  future. 

Tes,  I  mean  him,  but  there  are  others  as  well. 

Yes,  I  said  some  one  who  knows  the  past  and  present  as 
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wen  as  the  fatnre,  and  is  ignorant  of  notiiing.  Let  as  suppose 
that  there  is  such  a  person,  and  if  there  is,  jou  will  allow  that 
lie  is  tlie  most  knowing  of  all  living  men. 

Certainly  he  is. 

Yet  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing  more :  which  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  knowledge  makes  him  happy  ?  or  do  all 
equally  make  him  happy  ? 

Not  all  equally,  he  replied. 

But  which  most  tends  to  make  him  happy  ?  the  know1e<lgo 
of  what  p:ist,  present,  or  future  thing  ?  May  I  iufer  this  to  he 
the  knowledge  of  the  game  of  draughts? 

Nonsense  about  tlie  game  of  draughts. 

Or  of  computation  ? 

No. 

Or  of  health  ? 

That  is  nearer  the  truth,  he  said. 

And  tliat  kiiowIe<Ige  which  is  nearest  of  all,  I  said,  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  ? 

The  knowledge  witli  which  he  discerns  good  and  evil. 

Monster !  I  said  :  you  have  been  carrying  me  round  in  a 
circle,  and  all  this  time  hiding  from  me  the  fact  that  the  life 
according:  to  knowledge  is  not  that  whicli  makes  men  act  rightly 
and  be  happy,  not  even  if  all  the  sciences  be  included,  but  that 
this  has  to  do  with  one  science  only,  that  of  good  and  evil. 
For,  let  me  ask  you,  Critias,  whether,  if  you  take  awaj'  this 
science  from  all  the  rest,  medicine  will  not  equally  give  health, 
aiid  shoemaking  equally  produce  shoes,  and  the  art  of  the 
weaver  clothes  ?  —  whether  the  art  of  the  pilot  will  not  equally 
save  our  lives  at  sea,  and  the  art  of  the  general  in  war  ? 

Quite  so. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Critias,  none  of  these  things  will  be  well 
or  beneficially  done,  if  the  science  of  the  good  be  wanting. 

That  is  true. 

But  that  science  is  not  wisdom  or  temperance,  but  a  science      y 
of  human  advantage  ;  not  a  science  of  other  sci(;nces,  or  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  good  and  evil :  and  if  this  be  of  use,  then  wis- 
dom or  temperance  will  not  be  of  use. 

And  why,  he  replied,  will  not  wisdom  be  of  use  ?  For  if  we 
reallv  assume  that  wisdom  is  a  science  of  sciences,  and  has  a 
sway  over  other  sciences,  surely  she  will  have  this  particular 
science  of  the  good  under  her  control,  and  in  this  way  will  ben* 
efit  OS. 
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And  will  wbdom  give  hailth  ?  I  odd  i  k  not  dui  mftlMr 
the  eflbd  of  madieioe  ?  Or  does  wudom  do  the  work  of  anj 
of  the  other  arts,  and  do  not  thej  do»  each  of  them^  their  own 
work  ?  Have  we  not  long  ago  aifeTerated  that  knowedge  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  knowledge  and  of  ignoranoSy  and  of  notb* 
ing  else? 

That  is  dear. 

Another  art  is  oonoemed  with  health. 

Another. 

The  art  of  health  is  diflhrent 

TeSi  different. 
175       ^^^  ^^^^  wisdom  give  advantage,  my  good  friend ;  for 
that  again  we  have  just  now  been  attributing  to  another  art. 

Very  true. 

How  then  can  wisdom  be  advantageous,  giving  no  advantage  ? 

That)  Socrates,  is  certainly  inconceivable. 

You  see  then,  Critias,  that  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  fearing 
that  I  could  have  no  sound  notion  about  wisdom ;  I  was  quite 
right  in  depreciating  myself;  for  that  which  is  admitted  to  be 
the  best  of  all  things  ^ould  never  have  seemed  to  ns  useless*  if 
I  had  been  good  for  anything  at  an  inquiry.  Bnt  now  I  have 
been  utterly  defeated,  and  have  fiiiled  to  discover  what  that  is 
to  which  the  imposer  of  names  gave  this  name  of  temperance  or 
wisdom.  And  yet  many  more  admissions  were  made  by  us 
than  could  be  really  granted ;  for  we  admitted  that  there  was 
a  science  of  science,  idthough  the  argument  said  No,  and  pro- 
tested against  this ;  and  we  admitted  further,  that  this  sdenoe 
knew  the  works  of  the  other  sciences  (although  this  too  was 
denied  by  the  argument),  because  we  wanted  to  show  that  the 
wise  man  had  knowledge  of  what  he  knew  and  did  not  know  ; 
also  we  nobly  disregarded,  and  never  even  considered,  the  im- 
possibility of  a  man  knowing  in  a  sort  of  way  that  which  he 
does  not  know  at  all ;  for  our  assumption  was,  that  he  knows 
that  which  he  does  not  know ;  than  which  nothing,  as  I  think, 
cjtn  be  more  irrationaL  And  yet,  after  finding  us  so  easy  and 
good-natured,  the  inquiry  is  still  unable  to  discover  the  truth ; 
but  mocks  us  to  a  degree,  and  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  prove 
the  inutility  of  that  which  we  admitted  only  by  a  sort  of  sup- 
position and  fiction  to  be  the  true  definition  of  temperance  or 
wisdom :  which  result,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  not  so 
much  to  be  lamented,  I  said.  But  for  your  sake,  Charmides,  I 
am  very  sorry,  —  that  you,  having  such  beauty  and  such  wisdom 
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ind  temperaaoe  of  aonl,  should  hare  no  profit  or  good  in  life 
from  your  wiadom  and  temperance.  And  still  more  am  I 
grieved  about  the  charm  which  I  learned  with  so  much  pain, 
and  to  so  little  profit,  from  the  Thracian,  for  the  sake  of  a  thing 
which  is  nothing  worth.  I  think  indeed  that  there  is  a  mistake, 
ind  that  I  must  be  a  bad  inquirer,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
wisdom  or  temperance  is  reallj  a  great  good ;  aud  happy  are 
jou  if  possess  that  good.  Aud  therefore  examine  your-  .^^ 
self,  and  see  whether  you  have  this  gift  and  can  do  with- 
out the  charm ;  for  if  you  can,  I  would  rather  advise  you  to 
regard  me  simply  as  a  fool  who  is  never  able  to  reason  oot 
anything ;  and  to  rest  assured  that  the  more  wise  and  temperate 
jou  are,  the  happier  you  will  be. 

Charmides  said :  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  know,  Socrates, 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  this  gift  of  wisdom  and  temper- 
ance ;  for  how  can  I  know  whether  I  have  that,  tlie  very  na- 
tare  of  which  even  you  and  Critias.  as  you  say,  are  unable  to 
discover  ?  —  (not  that  I  believe  you.)  Aud  further,  I  am  sure, 
Socrates,  that  I  do  need  the  charm,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  be  willing  to  be  charmed  by  you  daily,  until 
you  say  that  I  have  had  enough. 

Very  good,  Charmides,  said  Critias ;  if  you  do  this  I  shall 
have  a  proof  of  your  temperance,  that  is,  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  charmed  by  Socrates,  and  never  desert  him  at  all. 

You  may  depend  on  my  following  and  not  deserting  him, 
said  Charmides :  if  you  who  are  my  guardian  command  me,  I 
should  be  very  wrong  not  to  obey  you. 

And  I  do  command  you,  he  said. 

Then  I  will  do  as  you  say,  and  begin  this  very  day. 

You  sirs,  I  said,  what  are  you  conspiring  about  ? 

We  are  not  conspiring,  said  Charmides,  we  have  conspired 
already. 

And  are  you  about  to  use  violence,  without  even  going 
through  the  forms  of  justice  ? 

Yes,  I  shall  use  violence,  he  replied,  since  he  orders  me  ; 
and  therefore  you  had  better  consider  well. 

But  the  time  for  consideration  has  passed,  I  said,  when  vio- 
lence is  employed  ;  aud  you,  when  you  are  determined  on  any- 
thing, and  in  the  mood  of  violence,  are  irresistible. 

Do  not  you  resist  me  then,  he  said. 

I  will  not  resist  you,  I  repUed. 
I.  s 
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No  answer  is  given  in  the  Lvsis  to  the  question,  **  What  is  Friend- 
ship ?  **  any  more  than  in  the  Charmides  to  the  question,  "  What  is 
Temperance  ?  "  There  are  several  resemblances  in  the  two  Dia- 
logues ;  the  same  youthftdness  and  sense  of  beauty  pervades  both  of 
them ;  they  are  alike  rich  in  the  description  of  Greek  life.  The 
question  is  attain  raised  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  virtue  and 
good«  which  also  recurs  in  the  Laches ;  and  Socrates  appears  again 
as  the  elder  friend  of  the  two  boys  Lysis  and  Menexenus.  In  the 
Charmides,  as  also  in  the  Laches,  he  is  described  as  middle-aged ;  in 
the  Lysis  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

The  Dialogue  consists  of  two  scenes  or  conversations  which  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  first  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Lysis,  who,  like  Charmides,  is  an  Athenian  youth 
of  noble  descent,  and  of  great  beauty,  goodness,  and  intelligence : 
this  is  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  Menexenus,  who  is  called  away  to 
take  part  in  a  sacrifice.  Socrates  asks  Lysis  whether  his  father  and 
mother  do  not  love  him  very  much  ?  *^  Yes,  that  they  do."  *'  Then 
of  course  they  allow  him  to  do  exactly  as  he  likes."  *'  Of  course 
not :  the  very  slaves  have  more  liberty  than  he  has."  "  But  how  is 
this  ?  "  **  The  reason  is  that  he  is  not  old  enough."  *'  No ;  the  real 
reason  is  that  he  is  not  wise  enough."  **  For  are  there  not  some 
things  which  he  is  allowed  to  do,  aldiough  he  is  not  allowed  to  do 
others  ?  "  **  Yes,  because  he  knows  them,  and  does  not  know  the 
others."  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  men  everywhere  will 
trust  him  in  what  he  knows,  but  not  in  what  he  does  not  know ;  for 
in  such  matters  he  will  be  unprofitable  to  them,  and  do  them  no 
good.  And  no  one  will  love  him,  if  he  does  them  no  good ;  and  he 
can  only  do  them  good  by  knowledge ;  and  as  he  is  still  without 
knowledge,  he  has  no  eonceit  of  knowledge.  In  this  manner  Socra- 
tes reads  a  lesson  to  Hippothales,  the  foolish  lover  of  Lysis,  respect- 
ing the  style  of  conversation  which  he  should  address  to  his  beloved. 

After  the  return  of  Menexenus,  Socrates,  at  the  request  of  Lysis, 
ftsks  him  a  new  question :  **  What  is  firiendship  ?  You,  Menexenus, 
who  have  a  friend  already,  can  tell  me,  who  am  always  longing  to 
find  one,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  great  blessing." 
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Wlieii  one  maa  loves  another^  which  u  the  friend  — he  who  loveei 
or  he  who  is  loved  ?  or  are  both  friends  ?  From  the  first  of  these 
suppositions  they  are  driven  to  the  second  ;  and  from  the  seeoad  to 
the  third ;  and  neither  the  two  bo}-s  nor  Socrates  are  satijified  with 
:iiiv  of  them.  Socrates  turns  to  the  poets,  who  affirm  that  Goii 
liriiiirs  like  to  like  (IIoiuur)«  and  to  philo5npliers  (Empeiiocles),  who 
assi-rt  ahso  that  like  is  the  friend  of  like.  Itut  the  Uail  arc  not  frienil^s 
f'lr  they  arc  not  even  like  themsclveis  and  still  less  arc  they  like  one 
«iiintlier.  And  the  good  have  no  need  of  one  another,  and  therelure 
do  nut  cire  alx>ut  one  anotlier.     Moreover  there  are  others  who  sav 

• 

that  likeness  is  a  caum:  of  averiiion,  and  uulikene.<(S  of  love  ami 
frieiuUhip ;  and  they  too  adduce  the  authority  of  poets  and  philosii- 
) liters  in  sup|Mirt  of  their  doctrines;  for  lii'^iud  says  that  **  pott(*r  is 
jealous  tif  potter,  bard  of  banl ; "  and  r^ubtle  do(*tors  tell  ns  tluit 
**  nioiitt  16  the  friend  of  drv,  hi>t  of  cold."  and  the  like.  But  neitht-r 
can  thfir  dtxrtrinc  be  iu;untaine<i  ;  fur  theu  the  just  would  be  the 
irifiiil  of  the  unjust,  ^oo«i  of  evil. 

Thu:>  we  arrive  at  the  c'onclus>iim  that  like  is  not  tlie  friend  (»f 
like,  nor  unlike  of  unlike;  and  tlicretbre  px)d  is  not  the  friend  of 
«{<'<>« U  nor  evil  of  evil,  nor  srood  of  evil,  nor  evil  of  gooiL  AVhat 
remains  but  that  the  indiiferent,  which  is  neither  gootl  nor  evil, 
fihuuld  be  the  friend  (not  of  the  inditferent,  for  that  woidd  be  **  like 
the  friend  of  like,"  but)  of  the  good  ? 

But  why  should  the  indifferent  have  this  attachment  to  the  ^ood  ? 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  such  an  attachment  would  be 
natural.  Suppose  the  indifferent,  say  the  human  body,  to  be  desir- 
ous of  getting  rid  of  some  evil,  such  as  disease,  which  is  not  essen- 
tial but  only  accidental  to  it  (for  if  the  evil  were  essential  the  body 
would  cease  to  be  indifferent,  and  would  become  evil)  —in  such  a 
case  the  indifferent  becomes  a  friend  of  the  good  fbt  the  sake  of 
(Tf^tting  rid  of  the  evil.  In  this  intermediate  **•  indifferent "  position 
the  philosopher  or  lover  of  wisdom  stands :  he  u  not  wise,  and  yet 
not  unwise,  but  he  has  ignorance  accidentally  clinging  to  him,  and  he 
yearns  fi>r  wisdom  as  the  cure  of  the  evil.     (Cp.  Symp.  204.) 

Ailer  this  explanation  has  been  received  with  triumphant  accord, 
a  fresh  dissatisfiiction  begins  to  steal  over  the  mind  of  Socrates : 
Must  not  friendship  be  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  end  ?  and  what 
can  that  final  cause  or  end  of  fiiendship  be,  other  than  the  good  ? 
But  the  good  is  desired  by  us  only  as  the  cure  of  evil ;  and  there- 
lure  if  there  were  no  evil  there  would  be  no  friendship.  Some  other 
explanation  then  has  to  be  devised.  May  not  desire  be  the  source 
of  frien<lsliip  ?  And  desire  is  of  what  a  man  wants  and  of  what  is 
coni^enial  to  him.  But  then  again,  the  congenial  cannot  be  the  same 
OS  the  like ;  for  like  cannot  be  the  friend  ot*  like.  Nor  can  the  con- 
genial be  explained  as  the  good ;  for  goo<l  is  not  the  friend  of  good, 
as  has  been  also  shown.     The  problem  is  unsolved,  and  the  threo 
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fKends,  Socrates,  Lysis,  and  Menexenus,  are  still  unable  to  find  out 
what  a  fiiend  is. 

Tlius,  as  in  the  Charmides  and  Laches,  and  several  of  the  other 
Dialogues  of  Plato  (compare  especially  the  Protagoras  and  Thcaete- 
tus),  no  conclusion  is  arrived  at.  The  dialogue  is  what  would  be 
called  in  the  language  of  Thrasyllus  tentative  or  inquisitive.  Tlie 
subject  is  continued  in  the  Phaeilrus  and  Symposium,  and  treated, 
with  a  manifest  reference  to  the  Lysis,  in  the  ei'rhth  and  ninth  books 
of  the  Xicomachean  Etliics  of  Aristotle.  As  in  other  writin^rs  of 
Plato  (for  example,  the  Republic),  there  is  a  pro«rres9  fi*om  uncon- 
scious morality,  illustrated  by  the  unconscious  friendship  of  tbc  two 
youths,  and  also  by  the  sayings  of  the  poets  ("  who  arc  our  fathers 
in  wis<lom,*'  and  yet  only  tell  us  half  the  truth,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  are  not  much  improved  upon  by  the  philosophers),  to  a 
more  comprehensive  notion  of  frieud>hip.  Tliis,  however,  is  far 
from  being  cleared  of  its  perplexity.  Two  notions  appear  to  be 
struffGrlincr  or  balancing  in  the  mind  of  Socrates  :  First,  the  sen<e 
that  friendship  arises  out  of  huuKin  uet^ls  ami  waurs :  Simdm-IIv.  th.ir 
the  higher  form  or  ideal  of  friendship  exists  only  for  the  sake  nf  the 
s:ood.  That  friends  are  not  nccessarilv  either  like  or  unlike,  is  als<» 
a  truth  confirmed  by  experience.  But  the  use  of  the  terms  *•  like  ** 
or  ''good"  is  too  strictly  limited;  Socrates  has  allowed  himself  to  Ik? 
carried  away  by  a  sort  of  eristic  or  illogical  logic  against  which  the 
truest  definition  of  fiiendship  would  be  unable  to  stand.  The  sense 
of  the  interdependence  of  goo<l  and  evil,  and  the  allusion  to  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  the  non-existence  of  evil,  are  verv  curious. 

The  dialectical  interest  is  fully  sustained  by  the  dramatic  aeconi- 
fMiniments.     Observe,  first,  the  scene,  which  is  a  Greek  Palaestra, 
at  a  time  when  a  sacrifice  is  going  on,  and   the  Herniaea  are  in 
course  of  celebration ;  secondly,  the  **  accustome<l  irony  **  of  Socni- 
les,  who  declares,  as  in  the  Symposium  (177  D),  that  he  is  ignorant 
rf  all  other  things,  but  claims  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  love.     There  are  also  several  contrasts  of  character ;  first  of  the 
dry,  caustic  Ctesippus,  of  whom  Socrates  professes  a  humorous  sort 
of  fear,  and  Hippothxdes  the  flighty  lover,  who  murders  sleep  by 
bawling  out  the  name  of  his  beloved ;  also  there  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  fiilse,  exaggerated,  sentimental  love  of  Hippothales  toward.*^ 
L3rsis,  and  the  simple  and  innocent  fiiendship  of  the  boys  with  one 
another.     Some  difference  appears  to  be  intended  between  the  char- 
acters of  the  more  talkative  Menexenus  and  the  reserved  and  simple 
Lysis.     Socrates  draws  out  the  latter  by  a  new  sort  of  irony,  which 
is  sometimes  adopted  in  talking  to  children,  and  consists  in  asking  a 
leading  question  which  can  only  be  answered  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  question :  **  Your  father  and  mother  of  course 
allow  you  to  drive  the  chariot  ?  "     "  No  they  don't."     >Vhen  Me- 
nexenus returns,  the  serious  dialectic  begins. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Socrates,  who  U  the  narrator.  Mexexencs. 

HlPPOTUALES.  LtSIS. 

Ctesippus. 
Scene  :  —  A  newlv-erected  Palaestra  outside  the  walls  of  Athens. 

I  WAS  going  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the  Lyceum,  Staph. 
Intending  to  take  the  outer  road,  which  is  close  under  ^^^ 
the  wall.  When  I  came  to  the  postern  gate  of  the  city,  which 
is  hy  the  fountain  of  Panops,  I  fell  in  with  Hippothales,  the 
•on  of  Hieronymus,  and  Ctesippus  the  Paeanian,  and  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  who  were  standing  with  them.  Hip- 
pothales,  seeing  me  approach,  asked  whence  I  came  and  whither 
"^  was  going. 

I  am  going,  I  replied,  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the 
Lfjceum. 

Then  come  straight  to  us,  he  said,  and  put  in  here ;  you 
may  as  welL 

Who  are  you,  I  said ;  and  where  am  I  to  come  ? 

He  showed  me  an  inclosed  space  and  an  open  door  over 
against  the  wall.  And  there,  he  said,  is  the  building  at  which 
we  all  meet :  and  a  goodly  company  we  are. 

And  what  is  this  building,  I  asked  ;  and  what  sort  of  enter- 
tainment have  you  ? 

The  building,  he  replied,  is  a  newly-erected  Palaestra ;   ^aj 
and  the  entertainment  is  generally  conversation,  to  which 
joa  are  welcome. 

Thank  yon,  I  said  ;  and  is  there  any  teacher  there  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  your  old  friend  and  admirer,  Miccus, 

Indeed,  1  replied ;  he  is  a  very  eminent  professor* 

Are  you  disposed,  he  said,  to  go  with  me  and  see  them  ? 
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Yes,  I  sud ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  first,  what  is  ex- 
pected of  me,  and  who  is  Uie  fiivoiite  among  jon. 

Some-persons  have  one  favorite,  Socrates,  and  some  another, 

he  said. 

And  who  is  jours  ?  I  asked :  tell  me  that,  Hippothales. 

At  thi«  he  blushed  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  O  Hippothales*,  thon 
sou  of  Hieronymus !  do  not  say  that  jon  are,  or  tliat  yon  are 
not  ill  love;  the  ooniesirfcm  is  too  late;  for  I  see  not  only  that 
you  are  in  love,  but  that  you  are  nlreaily  far  <*aiie  in  your  love. 
Simple  and  fooli:ili  as  I  am,  the  gods  have  given  me  the 
power  of  understanding  these  sort  of  ut!*ection8. 

At  this  he  blushed  more  nod  more. 

Ctesippus  said :  I  like  to  see  you  blushing,  Hippothales,  and 
hesitating  to  tell  Socrates  the  name  :  when,  if  he  were  with  you 
but  for  a  very  sliort  time,  he  would  1)e  plagued  to  fK»alh  by 
hearing  of  nothing  else.  Iudee<l,  St^rates,  he  has  literally 
deafened  us,  and  stopped  our  ears  with  the  praises  of  Lysis ; 
and  if  he  is  a  little  intoxicated,  there  is  everv  likclihoo<l  that 
we  may  have  our  sleep  murdered  with  a  cry  of  Lysis.  His 
performances  in  prose  are  bad  enough,  but  nothing  at  all  in 
comparison  with  his  verse ;  and  When  he  drenches  us  with  his 
poems  and  other  compositions,  that  is  really  too  bad ;  and  what 
is  even  worse,  is  his  maimer  of  singing  them  to  his  love ;  this 
he  does  in  a  voice  which  is  truly  appalling,  and  we  cannot  help 
hearing  him ;  and  now  he  has  a  question  put  to  him  by  you, 
aud  lo  !    he  is  blushing. 

Who  is  Lysis  ?  I  said :  I  suppose  that  he  most  be  young, 
for  the  name  does  not  recall  any  one  to  me. 

Why,  he  said,  his  father  being  a  very  well-known  man,  he 
retains  his  pati*onymic,  and  is  not  as  yet  commonly  called  by 
his  own  name ;  but,  although  yon  do  not  know  his  name,  I  am 
sure  that  yon  must  know  his  face,  for  that  is  quite  enongh  to 
distinguish  him. 

But  tell  me  whose  son  he  is,  I  said. 

He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Democrates,  of  the  deme  of  Aexon^. 

Ah,  Hippothales,  I  said;  what  a  noble  and  really  perfect 
love  you  have  found  !  I  wish  that  you  would  £ivor  me  with 
the  exhibition  which  you  have  beeu  making  to  the  rest  of  the 
^Q-  company,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  you 
know  what  a  lover  ought  to  say  about  his  love,  either  to 
the  vouth  himself,  or  to  others. 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  said ;  you  surely  do  not  attach  any  weight 
to  what  he  is  saying. 
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Do  yoa  meant  I  sud,  that  you  disown  the  love  of  the  person 
whom  he  says  that  you  love  ? 

No ;  hut  I  deuy  that  I  make  verses  or  address  compositioos 
to  him. 

He  is  not  in  his  right  miod,  said  Ctesippus ;  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  and  is  stark  mod. 

O  Ilippothales,  I  said,  if  you  have  ever  made  any  verses  or 
songs  in  honor  of  your  favorite,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  them  ; 
but  I  want  to  know  the  purport  of  them,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  your  mode  of  approaching  your  fair  oue. 

Ctesippus  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  be  said;  for  if,  as  he 
avers.  I  talk  to  him  of  nothing  else,  he  must  have  a  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  and  recollection  of  that. 

Yes,  indeed,  said  Ctesippus  ;  I  know  only  too  well ;  and 
very  ridiculous  the  tale  is  :  for  although  he  is  a  lover,  and  very 
devote<lly  in  love,  he  has  nothing  particular  to  talk  al)Ouc  to  his 
l»elov«*<l  which  a  ohihl  mii^ht  not  ^av.  Now  is  not  that  ridicii- 
loiH  ?  He  can  only  speak  of  the  wealth  of  Deniocrates.  which 
the  whole  citv  celebrates,  and  £:randfather  Lvsis,  and  the  other 
aocestont  of  the  youth,  and  their  stud  of  horses,  and  their  vie- 
torv  at  the  Pvthian  shames,  and  at  the  Isthmus,  and  at  Nemea 
with  four  hor5es  and  single  horses ;  and  these  be  sings  and 
says,  and  greater  twaddle  still.  For  the  day  l>efore  yesterday 
he  made  a  poem  in  which  he  described  how  Heracles,  who  was 
a  a>unection  of  the  family,  was  entertained  by  an  ancestor  of 
Lysis  as  his  relation  ;  this  ancestor  was  himself  the  son  of 
Ztius  and  the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  deme.  And  these 
are  the  sort  of  old  wives*  tales  which  he  sings  and  recites  to  us, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to  him. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  said :  O  ridiculous  Hippo thales !  how 
can  you  be  making  and  singing  hymns  in  honor  of  yourself  be- 
fore vou  have  won  ? 

But  my  songs  and  verses,  he  said,  are  not  in  honor  of  myself, 
Socrates. 

You  think  not,  I  said. 

But  what  are  they,  then  ?   he  replied. 

jMost  assuredly,  1  said,  those  songs  are  all  in  your  own 
honor ;  for  if  you  win  your  beautiful  love,  your  discourses  and 
songs  will  be  a  glory  to  you,  and  may  be  truly  regarded  as 
hymns  of  praise  composed  in  honor  of  you  who  have  conquered 
and  won  such  a  love ;  but  if  he  slips  away  from  you,  the  more 
joa  have  praised  him,  the  more  ridiculous  you  will  look  at 
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baling  Icwt  tUi  fidntt  and  tert  of  Mwilmi ;  and  Uib  a  te 
2^^  ra-oa  why   the  wise  lonir  do«  »ot  p«be  hk  bdamd 


ontQ  ha  has  won  him,  bectnia  ha  ii  afraid  of  aoddeoti. 
There  ie  alao  another  danger;  the  ikar,  when  any  one  preiiee 
or  magnifies  them,  are  filled  with  the  ^Hrit  of  {inde  and  vain- 
glory.   I*  not  that  tme  ? 

Yet,  he  said. 

And  the  more  Tainglorioos  they  ere^  the  more  diffienlt  k  tta 
capture  of  them? 

I  beliere  that* 

What  should  yon  say  of  a  hunter  who  frightened  away  Ids 
prey,  and  made  the  capture  of  the  animals  wluch  he  is  hunting 
more  difficult  ? 

He  would  be  a  bad  hunter,  that  is  dear. 

Yes ;  and  i(  instead  of  soothing  them,  he  were  to  infuriate 
them  with  words  and  songs,  that  would  show  a  great  want  of 
wit :  don't  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Yes. 

And  now  reflect,  Hippothales,  and  see  whether  yon  are  not 
guilty  of  ail  these  errors  in  writing  poetry.  For  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  you  will  affirm  a  man  to  be  a  good  poet  who  in- 
jures himself  by  his  poetry. 

Assuredly  not,  he  said :  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  said  that ; 
and  this  makes  me  desirous,  Socrates,  of  taking  you  into  my 
counsels,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  advice  whidi  yon 
may  have  to  ofler.  "Will  you  tell  me  by  what  words  or  actions 
I  may  become  endeared  to  my  love  ? 

That  is  not  easy  to  determine,  I  said ;  but  if  you  will  bring 
your  love  to  me,  and  will  let  me  talk  with  him,  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  show  yon  how  to  converse  with  him,  instead  of  sing- 
ing and  reciting  in  the  fiishion  of  which  you  are  accused. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  him,  he  replied ;  if 
you  will  only  go  into  the  house  with  Ctesippus,  and  sit  down 
and  talk,  he  will  come  of  lumself ;  for  he  is  fond  of  listening, 
Socrates.  And  as  this  is  the  festival  of  the  Hermoea,  there  is 
no  separation  of  young  men  and  boys,  but  they  are  h11  mixed 
up  together.  He  will  be  sure  to  come :  but  if  he  does  not 
come,  Ctesippus,  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  and  whose  relation 
Menexenus  is  his  great  friend,  shall  coll  him. 

That  will  be  the  way,  I  said.  Thereupon  I  and  Ctesippus 
went  towards  the  Palaestra,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Upon  entering  we  found  the  boys  had  just  been  sacrificing; 
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mod  this  part  of  the  fesdTal  was  nearlj  oome  to  an  end.  Tbej 
were  all  in  white  array,  and  games  and  dice  were  going  on 
among  them.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  outer  court  amuBiDg 
tht-DiselTes ;  but  some  were  in  a  comer  of  the  Apo<1jterium 
playing  at  odd  and  even  with  a  number  of  dice,  which  they  took 
out  of  little  wicker  baskets.  There  was  also  a  circle  of  lookers- 
on.  one  of  whom  was  Lysis.  He  wns  st:uidiiig  among  tlie  other 
boys  and  youths,  having  a  crown  up>n  his  head*  like  a  ^^. 
fair  vision,  an«l  not  less  worthy  of  pniise  for  his  goodness 
than  for  his  beauty.  We  left  tliera,  and  wcMit  over  to  the  oppo- 
site Me  of  the  room,  where  we  found  a  quiet  plaoc.  and  sat 
down ;  and  then  we  begiui  to  t-ilk.  This  attnicre<l  Ly.-'ij*,  who 
w:i.s  cnnstaindv  tiiniint;  round  to  look  at  us — he  was  evidently 
wanting;  to  c<'>me  to  us.  Ff>r  a  time  he  Iie.'<itare<l  and  had  not 
Uie  rouraiie  to  come  alone;  Imt  first  of  all,  his  frii*nd  Mencx- 
enns  aime  in  out  of  the  court  in  the  interval  of  his  play,  and 
when  he  s.*iw  Ctesippus  and  myself.  c;ime  and  sat  hy  us  ;  and 
th*'n  Lysis  seeing  him,  followed,  au<l  sat  down  with  him ;  and 
the  other  boys  joined.  I  should  ol>serve  that  Mippothales,  when 
he  sjiw  tlie  crowd,  got  behind  them,  where  he  thouzht  that  he 
woidd  be  out  of  sight  of  Lysis,  lest  he  should  anger  him  ;  and 
there  he  stood  an  1  listened. 

I  turned  to  Menexenu-*.  and  said :  Son  of  Demophon,  which 
of  you  two  youths  is  the  elder  ? 

That  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  us,  he  said 

And  which  is  the  nobler  ?     Is  that  a  matter  of  dispute  too? 

YfS,  certainly. 

And  another  disputed  point  is,  which  is  the  fairer  ? 

The  two  boys  laughed. 

I  shan't  ask  which  is  the  richer,  I  said ;  for  you  two  are 
friends,  are  you  not  ? 

Certainly,  they  replied. 

And  friends  have  all  things  in  common,  so  that  one  of  you 
can  be  no  richer  than  the  other,  if  you  say  truly  that  you  are 
frienils. 

They  assented.  I  was  about  to  ask  which  was  the  juster  of 
the  two,  and  which  was  the  wiser  of  the  two  ;  but  at  this  moment 
Menexenus  was  calle<l  away  by  some  one  who  came  and  said  that 
the  gymnastic-master  wanted  him.  As  I  imagine,  he  hud  to  offer 
sacrifice.  So  he  went  away,  and  I  asked  Lysb  some  more 
questions.  I  dare  s:iy,  Lysis,  I  said,  that  your  father  and  mother 
love  jou  very  much. 

That  tlie  J  do,  he  said. 
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And  thej  would  with  joa  to  bo  porfeedj  happj.  •      *  (  '   ^ 


But  do  joo  think  that  anj  ooo  is  hapiij  who  ii  in  tho  oondB- 
tion  of  A  slATe, aiid  wiio  cuiiiot  do  what  lie  likas? 

I  should  ihiak  not  indeod,  ho  said. 

And  if  yoar  father  and  mother  Ioto  yoo,  and  desire  that  yoa 
should  be  happy,  no  one  can  doabt  that  thej  are  Tory  readj  to 
promote  your  hiippiness. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  do  tht*y  then  permit  yon  to  do  what  ycm  like,  and  nerer 
rebuke  ytm  or  hiniler  yon  from  doing  what  you  desire  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
they  liinder  me  from  doing. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  I  said.  Do  they  want  you  to  be  happy, 
oAo  Ji'i^l  y<-*t  liiiidcr  you  Irom  doing  what  you  like  ?  —  for  ex- 
ample, if  ynu  ix^ant  to  mount  one  of  your  fiithi*r*s  chariots, 
and  take  the  reins  at  a  nice,  they  will  not  allow  ynu  to  do  that ; 
they  will  prevent  you  ? 

G?rtainly.  he  said,  they  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that. 

Whom  then  will  they  allow  ? 

There  is  a  charioteer,  whom  my  father  pays  for  driring. 

And  do  they  trust  a  hireling  more  than  you  ?  and  may  he  do 
what  he  likes  with  the  horses  ?  and  do  they  pay  him  for  this  ? 

They  do. 

But  I  dare  say  that  you  may  take  the  whip  and  guide  tho 
mule-cart  if  you  like ;  —  they  will  permit  that  ? 

Permit  me  I  no  thev  won*t. 

Then.  I  said,  may  no  one  use  the  whip  to  the  mules  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  the  muleteer. 

And  is  he  a  slave  or  a  fre^  man  ? 

A  slave,  he  said. 

And  do  they  esteem  a  slave  of  more  vtdue  than  yon  who  are 
their  son  ?  And  do  they  intrust  their  property  to  him  rather 
thHU  to  you  ?  and  allow  him  to  do  what  he  likes,  when  you 
may  not  ?  Answer  me  now :  Are  you  your  own  master,  or  do 
they  not  even  allow  that  ? 

Nay,  he  said ;  of  course  they  do  not  allow  that 

Then  you  have  a  mji."*t*^r? 

Yes,  my  tutor ;  there  he  is. 

And  Ih  he  a  slave  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  is  our  slave,  he  replied. 

Surely,  I  said,  this  is  a  strange  thing,  that  a  free  man  should 
be  governed  by  a  slave.     And  what  does  he  do  with  you  ? 
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Ha  takes  me  to  m j  teachers. 

Toa  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  teachers  also  rule  over 
you? 

Of  course  they  do. 

Then  I  must  say  that  your  father  is  pleased  to  inflict  many 
lords  and  masters  on  you.  Bui  nt  any  mte  whcu  you  go  home 
to  your  inotlier,  blie  will  let  you  liave  your  own  way,  nnd  will 
not  interfere  with  your  happiness ;  licr  wool,  or  the  piece  of 
cloth  she  is  weavin*;,  are  at  your  disposal  :  I  am  sure  that  there 
U  uothini;  to  himler  you  from  touching  her  wooden  spathe,  or 
her  comb,  ur  any  other  of  her  spinuing  implcmiMits. 

^Tay.  StKinites  he  replie«l.  laughing ;  not  only  docs  she  hinder 
me.  hut  I  siionld  I)o  l)eateu,  if  I  were  to  touch  one  of  them. 

AVell,  I  saitl,  that  U  amazing;.  And  did  vou  ever  behave  ill 
to  your  faihi*r  or  your  mother  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  replied. 

l>ut  why  then  are  they  so  terribly  anxious  to  prevent  you 
from  being  happy,  and  doing  hs  you  like?  —  k(M.*ping  yiui  all 
day  long  in  bubjection  to  another,  and,  in  a  word,  doin;:;  notiiing 
whieh  you  desire  ;  so  that  you  have  no  good,  as  would  nppear, 
out  of  the'r  great  pos'«es'*ion'<,  which  are  nnder  the  control  .  ^^ 
of  xuiybotly  rather  than  of  you,  nnd  havti  no  use  of  your 
own  fair  pei'bon,  which  is  committed  to  the  care  t»f  a  shephenl  ; 
while  you.  Lysis,  are  master  of  nobody,  and  can  do  nothing? 

Why.  he  said,  Socrate?,  the  reason  is  that  I  am  not  of  age. 

1  doubt  whether  that  is  the  real  reason,  I  said  :  for  as  far  ns 
th::t  goes,  I  should  imagine  that  your  father  Democrates,  and 
your  mother,  do  permit  you  to  do  many  things  alrearly,  and  do 
not  wait  until  you  are  of  age;  for  example,  if  they  want  any- 
thing rend  or  written,  you,  I  presume,  would  be  the  first  per- 
son in  tlie  house  who  is  summoned  by  them. 

Very  true. 

Antl  you  would  be  allowed  to  write  or  read  the  letters  in  any 
unler  whicii  you  please,  or  take  up  the  lyre  and  tune  the  notes, 
uud  play  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  with  the  plectrum,  exactly 
;:s  y«>u  please,  and  neither  father  nor  mother  would  interfere 
with  vou. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Theu  what  can  be  the  reason,  Lysis,  I  said,  why  they  allow 
jou  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other  ? 

I  auppo^e,  he  said,  that  the  reason  is  that  I  understand  the 
one,  and  not  the  other. 
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Teis  m J  dear  jonth,  I  Mid,  the  reeeon  ft  not  enj  deMeeey 
of  jmx%y  bot  A  defidenef  of  knowledge ;  and  winwiefer  joar 
fiither  thinks  that  700  era  wiser  then  he  is,  he  will  insttttly 
oomoiit  himself  end  his  possession!  to  joo. 

Thai  I  believe. 

Aje,  I  said ;  and  about  yonr  neighbor,  too,  does  not  the  saase 
role  hold  as  nboot  jour  father  ?  If  he  is  satisfied  that  yon  know 
more  of  houMkeeping  than  he  does,  will  he  oontinne  Co  admin- 
istnr  Ills  affiiirs  himself,  or  will  he  commit  them  to  jon  ? 

I  think  that  he  will  commit  them  to  me. 

And  will  not  the  Athenian  people,  too,  intnist  their  afiaira 
to  you  when  tbej  see  that  you  have  wisdom  enough  for  this  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  I  said,  let  me  put  a  cose.  Suppose  the  preat  king  to 
have  an  eldest  son,  who  is  the  Prince  of  Asia ;  and  yon  and  I 
go  to  him  and  establish  to  his  satisfaction  that  we  are  heiter 
cooks  than  his  son,  will  he  not  intnist  to  us  the  prerogative  of 
making  soup,  and  putting  in  anything  that  we  like  while  the 
boiling  is  going  on,  rather  than  to  the  Prince  of  Asia,  who  is 
his  son  ? 

To  us,  clearly. 

And  we  shall  be  allowed  to  throw  in  salt  by  handfhls, 
whereas  the  son  will  not  be  allowed  to  put  in  as  much  as  he 
can  take  up  between  his  fingers  ? 

Of  course. 

Or  suppose  again  that  the  son  has  bad  eyes,  will  he  allow 
him,  or  will  he  not  allow  him,  to  touch  his  own  eyes  if  he 
thinks  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  medidne  ? 
».>.        He  will  not  allow  him. 

Whereas,  if  we  are  supposed  to  have  n  knowledge  of 
medicine,  he  will  allow  ns  to  open  the  eyes  wide  and  sprinkle 
a»hes  upon  them,  because  he  supposes  that  we  know  whaS  is 
best? 

That  is  true. 

And  everything  in  which  we  appear  to  him  to  be  wiser  than 
himself  or  his  son  he  will  commit  to  us  ? 

That  is  very  true,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

Then  now,  my  dear  youth,  I  said,  you  perceive  that  in  things 
which  we  know  every  one  will  trust  us,  —  Hellenes  and  barba- 
rians, men  and  women,  —  and  we  may  do  as  we  please,  and  no 
one  will  like  to  interfere  with  us ;  and  we  are  free,  and  mas- 
ters of  others ;  and  these  things  will  be  really  ours,  for  we 
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•kaQ  tarn  Uiem  to  our  good.  But  in  things  of  which  we  have 
no  nnderstanding,  no  one  will  trust  us  to  do  as  seems  good  to 
OS  —  thej  will  hinder  ns  as  &r  as  they  can;  and  not  onlj 
strangers,  but  fiither  and  mother,  and  the  friend,  if  there  be 
one,  who  is  dearer  still,  will  also  hinder  us ;  and  we  shall  be 
subject  to  others ;  and  these  things  will  not  be  ours,  for  we 
shall  turn  them  to  no  good.     Do  jou  admit  that  ? 

He  assented. 

'And  shall  we  ever  be  friends  to  others  ?  and  will  any  others 
love  us,  in  as  far  as  we  are  useless  to  them  ? 

Certainly  not 

Neither  can  your  father  or  mother  love  you,  nor  can  anybody 
l^re  anybody  else,  in  as  far  as  they  are  useless  to  them? 

No. 

And  therefore,  my  boy,  if  you  are  wise,  all  men  will  be  your 
friends  and  kindred,  for  you  will  be  useful  and  good ;  but  if  you 
are  not  wise,  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  kindred,  nor  any 
one  else,  will  be  your  friends.  And  not  having  yet  attained  to 
wisdom,  can  you  have  high  thoughts  about  that  of  which  you 
have  no  thoughts  ? 

How  can  I  ?  he  said. 

And  you  have  no  wisdom,  for  you  require  a  teacher  ? 

True. 

And  you  are  not  conceited,  having  nothing  of  which  to  be 
conceited  ? 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  think  not. 

When  I  heard  him  say  this,  I  turned  to  Hippothales,  and 
was  very  nearly  making  a  blunder,  for  I  had  a  mind  to  say  to 
him  :  That  is  the  way,  Hippothales,  in  which  you  should  talk 
to  your  beloved,  humbling  and  lowering  him,  and  not  as  you  do, 
puffing  him  up  and  spoiling  him.  But  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
great  excitement  and  confiision  at  what  had  been  said ;  and  I 
remembered  that,  although  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  he  did 
not  want  to  be  seen  by  Lysis,  so  I  thought  better  and  re-  g- - 
frained. 

In  the  mean  time  SL^enexenus  came  back  and  sat  down  in  his 
place  by  Lysis ;  and  Lysis,  in  a  childish  and  affectionate  man- 
ner, whispered  privately  in  my  ear,  so  that  Menexenus  should 
not  hear :  Do,  Socrates,  tell  Menexenus  what  you  have  been 
telling  me. 

Suppose  that  you  tell  him  yourself^  Lysis,  I  replied ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  you  were  attending. 

TOL.  I.  4 
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That  I  was,  he  refdiod. 

Trjy  then,  to  remember  the  wordi,  and  be  aa  eanct  aa  jim 
cao  iu  repenting  them  to  hinii  and  if  jroa  hate  foi|^tten  any- 
thing, ask  me  again  the  next  time  that  joa  see  me. 

I  will  be  sure  to  do  that,  Sucratea ;  but  go  on  telling  him 
something  now,  and  let  me  hcar^  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to 
stay. 

I  certainly  cannot  refuse,  I  said,  as  yon  ask  me ;  bat  then, 
as  you  know,  Meuezenus  is  very  pugnacious,  and  therefore  you 
must  come  to  the. rescue  if  he  attempts  to  upset  me. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said ;  he  is  very  pugnacious,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  want  you  to  argue  with  him. 

Thnt  I  mav  make  a  fool  of  mvself  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  said ;  but  that  you  may  put  him  down. 

That  is  uo  easy  matter,  I  replied ;  for  lie  is  a  terrible  fellow 
—  a  pupil  of  Ctcsippus.  Aud  there  is  Ctcbippus  :  do  you  see 
him  ? 

Never  miiid,  iSocrates,  you  shall  argue  with  him. 

Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  I  replied. 

Hereupon  Ctesippus  complained  that  we  were  talking  in 
secret,  and  keeping  the  feast  to  ourselves. 

I  shall  be  huppy,  I  said,  to  let  you  have  a  share.  Here  is 
Lysis,  who  does  not  understand  something  that  I  was  saying, 
and  wants  me  to  ask  Menexenus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  will  be 
able  to  answer. 

And  why  don*t  you  ask  him  ?  he  said. 

Very  well,  I  said,  I  will  ask  him ;  and  do  you,  Menexenus, 
answer.  But  first  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  one  who  from  my 
childhood  upward  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  certain  thing.  All 
people  have  their  fimcies ;  some  desire  horses,  and  others  dogs ; 
and  some  are  fund  of  gold,  aud  others  of  honor.  Now,  I  have 
no  violent  desire  of  any  of  these  things  ;  but  I  have  a  passion 
for  friends ;  and  I  would  rather  have  a  good  friend  than  the 
lx;st  cock  or  quail  iu  the  world :  I  would  even  go  further,  and 
say  than  a  horse  or  dog.  Yea,  by  the  dog  of  Egypt,  I  should 
019  greatly  prefer  a  re:d  friend  to  all  the  gold  of  Darius,  or 
even  to  Darius  himself:  I  am  such  a  lover  of  friends  as 
that.  And  when  I  see  you  and  Lysis,  at  your  early  jige,  so 
easily  possessed  of  this  treasure,  and  so  i>oon,  he  uf  you,  aud 
you  of  him,  I  am  amuzed  aud  delighted,  seeins;  that  I  myself, 
although  I  am  now  advanced  in  yeai*s,  am  so  far  from  having 
made  a  similar  acquisition,  that  I  do  not  even  know  in  what 
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waj  a  friend  is  aoqaired.  But  this  is  the  question  which  I 
wmnt  to  ask  jou,  as  jou  have  experience  :  tell  me  then,  when 
one  loves  another,  is  the  lover  or  the  beloved  the  friend ;  or 
maj  either  be  the  friend  ? 

£iiher,  he  said,  may  be  the  friend. 

Do  JOU  mean,  I  saitl,  that  if  onlj  one  of  them  loves  the 
other,  thev  are  mutual  friends  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  tliat  is  my  meauiug. 

But  what  if  the  lover  is  not  loved  in  return  ?  That  is  a 
possible  case. 

Ye*. 

Or  is,  perhaps,  even  hated  ?  for  that  is  a  fancy  which  lovers 
sometimes  have.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  k>ve ;  and  yet  they 
imagine  eitlier  that  they  are  not  loved  iu  retiu'n,  or  tliut  they 
are  hated.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes.  he  said,  nuite  true. 

In  that  cose,  the  one  loves,  and  the  other  is  loved  ? 

Yes- 
Then  which  is  tlie  friend  of  wliich  ?  Is  the  lover  the  friend 
of  the  belove<l,  whether  he  be  loved  in  return,  or  hated ;  or  is 
the  beloved  the  friend ;  or  b  there  no  friendship  at  all  on  either 
side,  unless  they  both  love  one  another  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  none  at  all. 

Then  that  is  at  variance  with  our  former  notion.  Just  now, 
both  were  friends,  if  one  only  loved ;  and  now,  unless  they  both 
love,  neither  is  a  friend. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

Then  no  one  is  a  friend  to  his  friend  who  does  not  love  in 
return  ? 

I  think  not. 

Then  they  are  not  lovers  of  horses,  whom  the  horses  do  not 
love  in  return ;  nor  lovers  of  quails,  nor  of  dogs,  nor  of  wine, 
nor  of  gymnastic  exercises,  who  have  no  return  of  love  ;  no, 
nor  of  wisdom,  unless  wisdom  loves  them  in  return.  Or  per- 
haps they  do  love  them,  but  they  are  not  beloved  by  them  ; 
and  the  pt^et  was  wrong  who  sings,  — 

**  Happj  th«  mao  to  whom  hi*  children  are  de:ir,  and  steeds  having  single  hoofr, 
•ad  dogs  of  chase,  and  the  stnuii^er  of  another  land." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  was  wrou£:. 
Then  you  think  that  he  is  right  ? 
Yes. 
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Tben,  Iboexenoi,  tlw  eondiubn  ii^  tbal  wiuU  ii  belofed 
mkj  be  dear,  wkether  loving  or  hadog:  for  ezmnple,  Terj 
231  7*^°'  children,  too  Touiig  to  love^  or  eren  hedog  tbeir 
fkther  or  mother  when  thej  ere  poniihed  bj  thflai,are 
never  deerer  to  them  than  at  t^  tune  when  they  are  hating 
them. 

I  think  that  is  tme,  he  said. 

Then  on  this  view,  not  the  lover,  hot  the  beloved,  is  the 
fKend  or  dear  one ;  and  the  hated  one,  and  not  the  hater,  is  the 
enemy  ? 

That  is  plain. 

Then  many  men  are  loved  by  their  enemies,  and  hated  by 
their  friends,  and  are  the  friends  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  their  friends  —  that  follows  if  the  beloved  is  dear, 
and  not  the  lover :  but  this,  my  dear  friend,  is  an  absnrdity,  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  an  impossibility. 

That,  Socrates,  I  believe  to  be  tme. 

But  then,  if  not  the  enemy,  the  lover  will  be  the  friend  of 
that  which  is  loved  ? 

True. 

And  the  hater  will  be  the  enemy  of  that  which  is  hated  ? 

Certainly. 

Tet  there  is  no  avoiding  the  admission  in  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  that  a  man  may  love  one  who  is  not  his  friend, 
or  who  may  be  his  enemy.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  lover 
loves,  and  is  not  loved,  or  is  perhaps  hated ;  and  a  man  may  be 
the  enemy  of  one  who  is  not  his  enemy,  and  is  even  his  friend : 
for  example,  when  he  loves  that  which  does  not  hate  him,  or 
even  hates  that  which  loves  him. 

That  appears  to  be  tme. 

Bat  if  the  lover  is  not  a  fKend,  nor  the  beloved  a  friend, 
nor  both  together,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Whom  are  we  to  call 
friends  to  one  another  ?     Do  any  remain  ? 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  find  any. 

Bat,  0  Menexenus !  I  said,  may  we  not  have  been  altogether 
wrong  in  our  conclusions  ? 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  been  wrong,  Socrates,  said  Lysis. 
And  he  blushed  at  his  own  words,  as  if  be  had  not  intended  to 
speak,  but  the  words  escaped  him  involuntarily  in  his  eager- 
ness ;  there  was  no  mistaking  his  attentive  look  while  he  was 
listening. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  interest  which  was  shown  by  Lysis,  and 
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I  wmnied  to  give  Menexenns  a  rest,  so  I  turned  to  him,  and 
I  think.  Lysis,  that  wliat  yon  say  is  true,  aud  that  we,  if 
had  been  right,  should  never  have  gone  so  for  wrong ;  let 
oa  proceed  no  further  in  this  direction  (for  the  road  seems  to 
be  getting  troublesome),  but  take  the  other  in  which  the  poets 
will  be  our  guide;  for  they  are  to  us  in  a  manner  the  ^.^ 
fathers  and  authors  of  wisdom,  and  they  speak  of  friends 
in  no  light  or  trivial  manner,  but  God  himself^  as  they  say, 
makes  them  and  draws  them  to  one  another;  and  this  they 
express,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

••  God  b  erer  dnwing  lika  tow»rdj  like,  Aod  making  them  Aoqaainted.** 

I  dare  say  that  you  have  heard  those  words. 

Yes,  he  said ;  I  have. 

And  have  you  not  also  met  with  the  treatises  of  philosophers 
who  say  that  like  must  love  like  ?  they  are  the  people  who  go 
talking  and  writing  about  nature  aud  the  universe. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  are  they  right  in  saying  that  ? 

They  may  be. 

Perhaps,  I  said,  about  half  right,  or  probably  altogether  right, 
if  their  meaning  were  rightly  apprehended  by  us.  For  the 
more  a  bad  man  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man,  and  the  more 
nearly  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  him,  the  more  he  will  be 
likely  to  hate  him,  for  he  injures  him,  and  injurer  and  injured 
cannot  be  friends.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  one  half  of  the  saying  is  untrue,  if  the  wicked  are  like 
one  another? 

That  is  true. 

But  people  really  mean,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  good  are  like 
one  another,  and  friends  to  one  another ;  and  that  the  bad,  as 
is  often  said  of  them,  are  never  at  unity  with  one  another  or 
with  themselves,  but  are  passionate  and  restless:  and  that 
which  is  at  variance  and  enmity  with  itself  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  union  or  harmony  with  any  other  thing.  Don't  you  agree 
to  that? 

Yes,  I  do. 

Tlieu,  my  friend,  those  who  say  that  the  like  is  friendly  to 
the  like  meam  to  intimate,  if  I  do  not  misapprehend,  that  the 
good  only  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  and  of  him  only ;  but  that 
the  evil  never  attains  to  any  real  friendship,  either  with  good 
or  eviL     Do  you  agree  ? 
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led  assent. 

}w  ws  know  how  to  answer  the  question,  "  Who  am 

friet 

for    the    argument  supplies  the  aasvTer,  "That  the 

g<H)<. 

lends." 

siud,  tiiat  ia  true. 

epiieij  1  uitd  yet  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  wiih  this. 

SU: 

™.,  -.1...  I  „.„.,^.  3     J  „;]|      Assuming  iliat  like. 

of  like,  Bnd  useful  to  Idm  — 

or  . 

of  putting  tho  matter  :  Oin 

like  L 

j^                                i  which  he  i-oiiM  not  do  to 

iiimseil,  or 

suffer   anyUiiQg   from   iii*   like  whith   he   woulJ   not 

.     .    sa8er 

from  himself?      ^\jid   if  iieitlier  u;in   be  of  any  use 

tu  liie  otlier,  liow  con  diev  be  loved  by  one  aaoihar  ?   Can 

lUeyuo«-? 

Thev  cai 

mot. 

Ami  cun 

he  who  ia  not  love.l  be  a  fi'ieud  ? 

CL-n;vJiil( 

■   "'"■ 

t  say  that  the  like  is  not  the  fiiend  of  the  like  in  u  Su  us 
he  is  like ;  still  the  good  may  ba  the  friend  of  the  good  in  u 
far  ns  he  Js  good. 

True. 

But  then  agiun,  will  not  the  good,  in  at  fkr  ai  he  is  good,  be 
■uffldent  for  himself?  And  he  who  is  nffident  wanU  nothing 
^  that  is  implied  in  the  word  saflldent  ? 

Of  course  not. 

And  he  who  wants  nothing  will  desire  nothing? 

He  will  not. 

Nuther  can  he  Iov»  that  which  he  does  not  derire  ? 

He  cannot. 

And  be  who  lores  not  is  not  a  lorer  or  fiiend  ? 

Clearly  nob 

What  place  then  ii  then  forfiieiidship,  if,  when  abaent,  good 
men  have  no  desire  of  one  another  (for  when  alone  they  are 
sufficient  for  themselres),  and  when  present  have  no  use  of  one 
another?  How  can  such  persons  ever  be  induced  to  value  one 
ooother  ? 

They  cnnnot. 

And  friends  they  canuot  be,  unless  they  value  one  nnotbar? 

Very  true. 

Bat  see  now,  Lysis,  how  we  are  being  deceived  in  all  this ) 
are  we  not  entirely  wrong  ? 

How  is  that  ?  lie  said. 
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Have  I  not  beard  some  one  say,  as  I  just  now  recollect,  that 
the  like  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  like,  the  good  of  the  good  ? 
—  and  in  fact  lie  quoted  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  says, 
**  Tliat  potter  quarrels  with  potter,  bard  with  bard,  beggar  with 
beggar ;  **  and  of  all  other  things  he  ai:>o  says,  ^  That  of  necessity 
die  most  like  arc  most  full  of  envy,  strife,  and  hatred  of  one 
anotlier,  and  the  most  unlike  of  frieu<iship.  For  the  poor  man 
is  C(»mpelled  to  be  the  frieud  of  the  rich,  and  the  weak  requires 
the  aid  of  the  strong,  and  the  sick  man  of  the  phvsiciau  :  liverv 
one  who  knows  not  has  to  love  and  court  him  wlio  knows.** 
And  indeed  lie  went  on  to  say  in  grandiloquent  language,  that 
the  idea  of  friendship  existing  betwct-n  similars  is  not  the  truth,  >^ 
but  the  very  reverse  of  tlie  truth,  and  that  the  most  opposed 
are  the  most  friendly ;  for  that  everyihing  desires  not  like  but 
unlike :  for  example,  the  diy  desires  the  moist,  the  cold  the 
hot,  the  biiter  the  sweet,  die  sharp  the  blunt,  the  void  the  full, 
the  full  the  voiii,  and  so  (►f  all  other  things  ;  for  the  opposite  is 
the  foo<l  of  the  opposite,  whereas  like  receives  nothing  ^^/^ 
from  like.  And  I  thought  that  he  was  a  charming  man 
who  sjiid  this,  and  that  he  spoke  well.  What  do  the  rest  of 
you  say? 

I  should  say,  nt  first  hearing,  that  he  is  right,  said  Me- 
nexenus. 

Then  are  we  to  say  that  the  greatest  friendship  is  of  op- 
posites  ? 

Exactly. 

Yes,  Menexeuus;  but  will  not  that  be  a  monstrous  answer? 
and  will  not  the  all- wise  eristics  be  down  upon  us  in  triumph, 
and  ask,  fairly  enough,  whether  love  is  not  the  very  opposite 
of  hate  ?  and  what  answer  shall  we  make  to  them  ?  must  we 
not  admit  that  they  speak  truly  ? 

That  we  must. 

They  will  ask  whether  the  enemy  is  the  friend  of  the  friend, 
or  the  friend  the  friend  of  the  enemy  ? 

Neither,  he  replied. 

Well,  but  is  a  just  man  the  friend  of  the  unjust,  or  the  tem- 
perate of  the  intemperate,  or  the  good  of  the  bad  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible. 

And  yet,  I  said,  if  friendship  goes  by  contraries,  the  contra- 
ries must  be  friends, 

Thev  must. 

Then  neither  like  and  like  nor  unlike  and  unlike  are  friends. 
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Ifoppotsnot 

And  jet  there  if  a  fiiitlier  omrideratioii :  mej  not  all  these 
notbne  of  (Kendship  be  errooeoot  ?  bat  still  niaj  there  not  be 
cases  in  which  that  whidi  is  neithv  good  nor  bad  is  the  friend 
of  the  good? 

How  do  yon  mean  ?  he  said. 

WI17  really,  I  said,  the  tnith  is  that  I  don't  know ;  but  mj 
head  is  diasy  with  thinking  of  the  argument,  and  therefore  I 
hazard  the  oonjectnre,  that  the  beaudfal  is  the  friend,  as  the  <M 
proverb  says.  Beauty  is  certainly  a  soft,  smooth,  slippery 
thing,  and  therefore  of  a  nature  which  easily  slips  in  and 
permeates  our  souls.  And  I  further  add  that  the  good  is  the 
beautiful     You  wQl  agree  to  that  ? 

Yes. 

This  I  say  from  a  sort  of  notion  that  what  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  :  I  assume  that  there 
are  three  principles  —  the  good,  the  bad,  and  that  which  is 
neither  good  nor  bad.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  agree. 

And  neither  is  the  good  the  friend  of  the  good,  nor  the  evil 
of  the  evil,  nor  the  good  of  the  evil,  —  that  the  preceding  ar* 
gument  will  not  allow ;  and  therefore  the  only  alternative  is  — 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  friendship  or  love  at  all  —  that  what 
is  neither  good  nor  evil  must  be  the  frdend,  either  of  the  good, 
or  of  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  for  nothing  can  be 
the  friend  of  the  bad. 

True. 

Nor  can  like  be  the  friend  of  like,  as  we  were  just  now 
saying. 

True. 

Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  can  have  no  friend 
which  is  neither  good  nor  eviL 

That  is  evident 

Then  the  good  alone  is  the  friend  of  that  only  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil. 
^.j       That  may  be  assumed  to  be  certain. 

Aud  does  not  this  seem  to  put  us  in  the  right  way? 
Just  remark,  that  the  body  which  is  in  health  requires  neither 
medical  nor  any  other  aid,  but  is  well  enough ;  aud  the  healthy 
man  has  no  love  of  the  physician,  because  he  is  in  health. 

He  has  noue. 
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But  the  sick  lores  him,  because  he  is  ttck  ? 
Certainlj. 

And  sickness  is  an  evil,  and  the  art  of  medicine  a  good  and 
useful  thing? 


But  the  human  body,  viewed  as  a  body,  is  neither  good  nor 
evil? 

True. 

And  the  body  is  compelled  by  reason  of  disease  to  court  and 
make  friends  of  the  art  of  medicine  ? 

Yes. 

Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  becomes  the  friend 
of  good,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  evil  ? 

Tliat  is  the  inference. 

And  clearly  this  must  have  linppeued  before  that  which  was 
neither  good  nor  evil  had  become  altogether  corrupted  with  the 
element  of  evil,  for  then  it  would  not  still  desire  and  love  the 
good ;  for,  as  we  were  saying,  the  evil  cannot  be  the  friend  of 
the  good. 

That  ia  impossible. 

Furtlier,  I  must  observe  that  some  substances  are  assimilated 
when  others  are  present  with  them ;  and  there  are  some  which 
are  not  assimilated  ;  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  ointmeut 
or  color  which  is  put  on  another  substance. 

Very  good. 

In  such  a  cose,  is  the  substance  which  is  anointed  the  same 
as  the  color  or  ointment  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

This  is  what  I  mean,  I  said :  Suppose  that  I  were  to  cover 
jour  auburn  locks  with  white  lead,  would  they  be  really  white, 
or  would  they  only  appear  to  be  white? 

They  would  only  appear  to  be  white,  he  replied. 

And  yet  whiteness  would  be  present  in  them.  But  that 
would  not  make  them  at  all  the  more  white,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  white  in  them  —  they  would  be  neither  white 
nor  bUtck. 

True. 

But  when  old  age  superinduces  in  them  the  same  color,  then 
they  become  assimilated,  and  are  white  by  the  presence  of 
white. 

Certainly. 

Now  I  want  to  know  whether  in  all  cases  a  substance  is  as- 
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timikted  by  the  preseooe  of  another  salMteiiee  |  or  imial  the 
presence  be  after  a  peculiar  tort? 

The  latter*  be  laid. 

Tlieo  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evfl  maj  be  In  the 
presence  of  evil,  and  not  be  wholly  evily  and  that  has  happened 
before  now? 

True. 

Then  wlien  .any tiling  is  in  the  presence  of  evil,  but  is  not  as 
yet  evil,  the  presence  of  good  aionses  the  desire  of  good  in  that 
A|g  thing;  but  the  prcionce  of  evil,  wliich  mukesi  a  thing  evil, 
takes  away  the  desire  and  friendship  of  tlie  goml ;  for  that 
which  was  once  both  gtxxl  and  evil  has  now  become  evil  only, 
aud  the  good  h:id  no  friendship  with  die  evil  ? 

None. 

And  therefore  we  say  that  tho^e  who  are  already  wise, 
whether  gods  or  men,  are  no  longer  lovers  of  wi:«dom  ;  nor 
can  thev  1)6  lovers  of  wisdom,  who  are  i«;norant  to  the  extent 
of  being  evil,  for  no  evil  or  ignorant  person  is  a  lover  of  wis- 
dom. Tliere  remain  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ig- 
norant, but  are  not  yet  hanlened  in  their  ignorance,  or  void  of 
understanding,  and  do  not  as  yet  fancy  that  they  know  what 
they  do  not  know :  and  therefore  those  who  are  the  lovers  of 
\  wisdom  are  as  yet  neither  good  nor  Imd.  But  the  bad  do  not 
love  wii^dom  any  more  than  the  good ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  neither  unlike  is  the  friend  of  unlike,  nor  like  of  like. 
You  remember  that  ? 

Yes,  thev  both  said. 

Aud  so.  Lysis  aud  Menexenus,  we  have  discovered  the  na* 
ture  of  friendship :  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  Friendship 
is  the  love  which  the  neither  good  nor  evil  has  of  the  good, 
when  the  evil  is  present,  either  in  the  soul,  or  in  the  body,  or 
anywhere. 

They  both  agreed  and  entirely  assented,  and  for  a  moment  I 
rejoiced  and  was  satisfied  like  a  huntsman  whose  prey  is  within 
his  grasp.  But  then  a  suspicion  came  across  me,  and  I  fancied 
unaccountably  that  the  conclusion  was  untrue,  and  I  felt  pained, 
aud  said,  Alas !  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
have  been  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ?  said  Menexenus. 

I  am  afraid,  I  said,  that  the  argument  about  friendship  is  fidse: 
arguments,  like  men,  are  oflen  pretenders. 

How  is  that  ?  he  asked. 
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Well,  I  said  ;  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way :  a  friend  is  the 
friend  of  some  one.        > 

Certainly  he  is. 

And  has  he  a  motive  and  object  in  being  a  friend,  or  has  he 
no  motive  and  object  ? 

He  has  a  motive  and  object. 

And  is  the  object  which  makes  him  a  fnend  dear  to  him,  or 
neither  dear  nor  liateful  to  him  ? 

I  don't  qnite  follow  you,  he  said. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  I  said.  But  perhap««.  if  I  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  you  will  be  al)le  to  rollow  nu>,  and  my 
own  meaning  will  l)e  clearer  to  myself.  The  sick  man,  as  I 
wu*  just  now  saying,  is  the  friend  of  the  physician,  —  is  he 
not? 

Yes. 

And  he  is  the  friend  of  the  physician  because  of  disease,  and 
tor  the  sake  of  health  ? 

Yes. 

And  disease  is  an  evil  ?  • 

Certainlv. 

And  what  of  health  ?  I  said.  Is  that  good  or  evil,  or 
neither  ? 

Good,  he  replied.  219 

And  we  were  saying,  I  believe,  that  the  body,  being 
neither  good  nor  evil,  because  of  disease,  that  is  to  say 
because  of  evil  is  the  friend  of  medicine,  and  medicine  is  a  good  : 
and  medicine  has  entered  into  this  friendship  for  the  sake  of 
health,  and  health  is  a  good. 

True. 

And  is  health  a  friend,  or  not  a  friend  ? 

A  friend. 

And  disease  is  an  enemy  ? 

Yes. 

Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the 
good  bec:iuse  of  the  evil  and  hateful,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  and  the  friend  ? 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  friend  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  friend,  and 
beciuse  of  the  enemy  ? 

Tliat  is  to  be  inferred. 

Then  at  this  point,  my  boys,  let  us  take  heed,  and  be  on  our 
guard  against  deceptions.     I  will  no  more  say  that  the  friend  is 
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the  friend  of  the  friend,  and  the  like  of  the  like»  whidi  ham 
been  declared  bj  us  to  be  an  impossibilit/ ;  bat,  in  order  that 
this  new  statement  may  not  delude  us,  let  us  attentirelj  ex- 
amine another  point,  which  is  this :  medicine,  as  we  were  saj* 
iiig,  is  a  friend,  or  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  health  ? 

Yes. 

And  health  is  also  dear  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if  dear,  then  dear  for  the  sake  of  something  ? 

Yes- 

And  surely  this  object  must  also  be  dear,  as  is  implied  in  oar 
previous  admissions  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  sometbin<!  dear  involves  somethiDg  else  dear  ? 

Yes. 

But  then,  proceediug  in  this  way,  we  shall  at  lost  come  to  an 
end,  and  arrive  at  some  tirst  principle  of  friendship  or  deamess 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  referred  to  any  other,  for  the  sake 
of  wli^cL,  as  wc  maintain,  all  other  things  are  dear. 

Certainly. 

My  fear  is  that  all  those  other  things,  which,  as  we  say,  are 
dear  for  the  sake  of  that  other,  are  illusions  and  deceptions  only, 
of  which  that  other  is  the  reality  or  true  principle  of  friendship. 
Let  me  put  the  matter  thus  :  Suppose  the  case  of  a  great  treas- 
ure (this  may  be  a  son,  who  is  more  precious  to  his  father  than 
all  his  other  trea<«ures)  ;  would  not  the  father,  who  values  his 
son  above  all  things,  value  other  things  also  for  the  sake  of  his 
son  ?  I  mean,  for  instance,  if  he  knew  that  his  son  had  drunk 
hemlock,  and  the  father  thought  that  wine  would  save  him,  he 
would  value  the  wine? 

Certainly. 

And  also  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  ? 

Certainly. 

But  he  does  not  therefore  value  the  three  measures  of  wine, 
or  the  earthen  vessel  which  contains  them  equally  with  his  son  ? 
Is  not  this  rather  the  true  state  of  the  case?  All  this  anxiety 
^^^  of  his  has  regard  not  to  the  means  which  are  provided  for 
the  sake  of  an  object,  but  to  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  are  provi<led.  And  although  we  may  often  say  that  gold 
and  silver  are  highly  valued  by  us,  that  is  not  the  truth;  for 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  a  further  object,  whatever  that  may  be, 
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wliidi  we  Tslne  most  of  alU  and  for  the  sake  of  which  gold  and 
all  our  other  posaessions  are  acquired  by  us.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  friend  ?  That  which  is 
only  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  something  else  is  improperly  said 
to  be  dear,  but  the  truly  dear  is  that  in  wliich  all  these  so-called 
dear  frieudship^  terminate. 

That,  htt  said,  appears  co  be  true. 

And  the  truly  dear  or  ultimate  principle  of  friendship  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  other  or  further  dear. 

True. 

Then  the  notion  is  at  an  end  that  friendship  has  not  any 
further  object.  But  are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  the  good  is 
the  friend? 

Tliat  k*  my  view. 

Then  is  the  good  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  evil  ?  Let  me  put 
the  ca^ie  in  this  way :  Suppose  that  of  the  three  priuciples,  good, 
evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  goo<l  nor  evil,  there  remained 
only  the  good  and  the  neutral,  aud  that  evil  went  far  away,  and 
in  no  way  affected  soul  or  body,  nor  ever  at  all  that  class  of 
things  which,  as  we  say,  are  neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves ; 
would  the  good  be  of  any  use,  or  otlicr  than  useless  to  us? 
For  if  there  were  nothing  to  hurt  us  any  longer,  we  should 
have  no  need  of  anyihing  that  would  do  us  good.  Then  would 
be  clearly  seen  that  we  did  but  love  aud  desire  the  good  because 
of  the  evil,  and  as  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  which  was  the  disease  ; 
but  if  there  had  beeu  no  disease,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  H  remedy.  Is  not  this  the  nature  of  the  good  —  to  be  loved 
because  of  the  evil,  by  us  who  are  between  the  two  ?  but  there 
is  no  use  in  the  good  for  its  own  sake. 

I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Then  the  final  principle  of  friendship,  in  which  all  other  friend- 
ships which  are  relative  only  were  supposed  by  us  to  terminate, 
is  of  another  and  a  different  nature  from  them.  For  they  are 
called  dear  because  of  another  dear  or  friend.  But  with  the 
true  friend  or  dear,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  for  that  is 
proved  to  be  dear  because  of  the  hated,  and  if  the  Lited  were 
away,  tlie  loved  would  no  longer  stay. 

That  is  true,  he  replied:  at  least,  that  is  implied  in  the 
argument. 

But,  O !  will  you  tell  me,  I  said,  whether,  if  evil  were  to 
oerish,  we  should  hunger  any  more,  or  thirst  any  more,  or  have 
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Ml  J  similar  affection  ?  Or  maj  we  tappoie  that  hunger  iHU  >•• 
^^1  nwin  while  men  aud  animab  remain,  bat  not  to  a4  ta  be 
hurtful  ?  And  the  Mune  of  ihlnt  and  tlie  och«r aflecCiona,  •— 
that  thej  will  remain*  but  will  not  be  evil  becauae  eril  has  per- 
ished ?  Or  shall  I  say  rather,  that  to  ask  what  either  would  be 
or  would  not  l>e  has  no  meaning,  for  who  can  tell  ?  This  only 
we  know,  that  in  our  present  condition  hunger  may  injuro  us, 
and  may  also  benefit  us.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes. 

And  in  like  manner  thirst  or  any  similar  desire  may  some- 
titni'S  be  a  good  and  sometimes  an  evil  to  us,  aud  sometimes 
neither  one  nor  the  other  ? 

To  be  sun*. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why.  because  evil  perishes,  tliat 
which  1*  not  evil  should  aUo  peri:^h  ? 

N«»ne. 

Then,  even  if  evil  perishes,  the  desires  which  are  neither 
goo<l  nor  evil  will  remain  ? 

That  is  evident 

And  must  not  a  man  love  that  which  he  desires  and  affects  ? 

He  must. 

Then,  even  if  evil  perishes,  there  may  still  remain  some  ele- 
ments of  love  or  frieudsliip  ? 

Yes. 

But  not,  if  evil  is  the  cause  of  friendship :  for  in  that  case 
nothing  will  be  the  friend  of  nny  other  thing  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  evil ;  for  the  effect  cannot  remain  when  the  cause  is 
destroyed. 

True. 

Aud  have  we  not  been  saying  that  the  friend  loves  some- 
thins:  for  a  reason  ?  and  the  reason  was  because  of  the  evil 
which  leads  the  neither  good  nor  evil  to  love  the  good? 

Very  true. 

But  now  our  view  is  changed,  and  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  of  friendship  ? 

I  suppose  that  there  must. 

May  not  the  truth  be  that,  as  we  were  saying,  desire  is  the 
cause  of  friendship:  for  that  which  desires  is  dear  to  that 
which  is  desired  at  the  time  of  desire  ?  and  mav  not  the  other 
theory  have  been  just  a  long  story  about  nothing  ? 

That  is  possibly  true. 

But  surely,  I  said,  he  who  desires,  desires  that  of  which  he 
is  in  want? 
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And  tixat  of  which  he  is  ia  want  is  dear  to  him  ? 

True. 
^^<»  And  he  is  in  want  of  that  of  which  he  is  deprived  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  love^  and  desire,  and  friendship  would  a|)pear  to  he  of 
^Uie  natural  ur  congenial.     That,  Lysis  and  Aleuexeuiis,  is  the 
inference. 

They  assented. 

Then  if  vou  are  friends,  von  must  have  natures  which  are 
congenial  to  one  another? 

Ceruinlv,  thev  both  said. 

And   I  say,  my  boys,  that    no    one    who    luves    or    desires 
another  would  ever  Iiave  loved  or  desired  or  adected  him,    -,^. 
if  he  liad  not  been  iu  some  wav  congenial  to  him,  i-ither 
in   his  soul,  or  iu  his  character,  or  iu   Uh  muuners,  or  in   hi.s 
form. 

Yes,  yes,  said  Menexenus.      But  Lysis  was  silent. 

Then,  I  said,  the  conclusion  is,  that  wliat  is  of  a  congenial 
nature  must  be  lovetl. 

That  follows,  he  said. 

Tlieu  the  true  lover,  and  not  the  counterfeit,  must  bo  loved 
by  his  love. 

Lysi.^  and  Menexeuus  gave  a  faint  assent  to  iUU  :  and  Hip- 
pothales  chauged  into  all  manner  of  colors  with  (leli^ht. 

Here,  inteudiug  to  revise  the  argument,  I  said :  Cau  wa 
point  out  any  ditference  between  the  conp:enial  and  tlie  like? 
For  if  that  is  possible,  then  I  think.  Lysis  and  Menexenus, 
there  may  be  some  sense  in  our  argument  about  triendship. 
But  if  the  congenial  is  only  the  like,  how  will  you  get  rid  of 
the  other  argument,  of  the  nselessness  of  like  to  like  in  as  far 
as  they  are  like ;  for  to  say  that  what  is  useless  is  dear,  would 
be  absui*d?  Suppose,  then,  that  we  agree  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  congenial  and  the  like  —  in  the  intoxication  of  argu* 
ment,  that  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 

Very  true. 

And  shall  we  further  say  that  the  good  is  conirenial,  and 
the  evil  unooncreuial  to  everv  one?  Or  aixain,  that  the  evil  is 
oons^enial  to  tlie  evil,  and  the  ^ood  to  the  tjood  ;  or  that  which 
is  neither  goo*l  nor  evil  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil. 

They  agned  to  the  latter  alternative. 

Then,  my  boys,  we  have  again  fallen  into  the  old  dUcarded 
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error ;  for  the  nnjost  will  be  the  fiiend  of  the  onjost,  and  the 
bad  of  the  bad,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  good. 

Tiiat  appears  to  be  true. 

But  again,  if  we  say  that  the  congenial  is  the  same  as  the 
good,  in  that  case  the  good  will  only  be  the  friend  of  the  good. 

True. 

But  that  too  was  a  position  of  ours  which,  as  you  will  re* 
member,  Ims  been  already  refuted  by  ourselves. 

We  remember. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  rather  is  there  anything  to 
be  done  ?  I  can  only,  like  the  wise  men  who  argue  in  courts, 
sum  up  the  arguments.  If  neither  the  beloved,  nor  the  lover, 
nor  the  like,  nor  the  unlike,  nor  the  good,  nor  the  congenial, 
nor  any  other  of  whom  we  spoke  —  for  there  were  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  that  I  can*t  remember  them  —  if,  I  say,  none  of 
these  are  friends,  I  know  not  what  remains  to  be  said. 
.,.^rt  Here  I  was  going  to  invite  the  opinion  of  some  older 
person,  wheu  suddenly  we  were  interrupted  by  the  tutors 
of  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  who  came  upon  us  like  an  evil  appa- 
rition with  their  brothers,  and  bade  them  go  home,  hs  it  was 
getting  late.  At  first,  we  and  the  bystanders  drove  them  off; 
but  aflerwards,  as  they  would  not  mind,  and  only  went  on 
shouting  in  their  barbarous  dialect,  and  got  angry,  and  kept 
callitig  the  b>ys,  —  they  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  drinking 
rather  too  much  at  the  Hermaea,  which  made  them  difiicult  to 
manage,  —  we  fairly  gave  way  and  broke  up  the  company. 

I  said,  however,  a  few  words  to  the  boys  at  parting:  O 
Menexenus  and  Lpis,  will  not  the  bystanders  go  away,  and 
say,  ^  Here  is  a  jest;  you  two  boys,  and  I,  an  old  boy,  who 
would  &in  be  one  of  you,  imagine  ourselves  to  be  friends,  and 
wo  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  is  a  friend  1  ** 
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LrsiMAcnrs.  the  ?on  of  Aristides  tlie  Just,  and  Melcsias,  the 
fon  of  the  cldiT  Tlincydi<les,  two  aged  men,  who  live  tojrethor,  are 
desirous  of  nhioatinir  their  sons  in  the  bo.««t  manner.  Their  own 
education,  as  often  hap[H>ns  witli  the  sons  of  srreat  men.  has  been 
neilecte*! ;  and  thev  are  resolved  that  their  ehildrt*n  jhall  have  more 
can*  take  A  of  them,  than  thev  received  them^elves  at  the  hands  of 
their  fathers. 

At  their  recjuest,  Xicias  and  Laches  have  accompanied  them  to 
see  a  man  named  Stesilaus  fi^htins:  in  heavy  armor.  The  two  fa- 
thers  ask  the  two  generals  what  they  think  of  tliis  exliibition,  and 
whether  they  would  advise  that  tlieir  sons  should  acquire  the  accom- 
pii^'^hment.  Xicias  and  Laches  are  quite  willing  to  give  their  opin- 
ion :  but  they  suggest  that  Socrates  should  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  consultation.  He  is  a  strans^er  to  Lvsimachus,  but  is  after- 
wards  recognized  as  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Sophroniscus,  with 
whom  "  he  never  had  a  difference  to  the  hour  of  his  death.''  Socra- 
tes is  also  known  to  Nicias^  to  whom  he  had  introduced  the  excellent 
Damon,  musician  and  Sophist,  as  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  to  Laches, 
who  had  witnessed  his  heroic  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Delium.  (Cb. 
S>Tnp.  221.)  • 

Socrates,  as  he  is  younger  than  either  2sicias  or  Laches,  prefers  to 
wait  until  they  have  delivered  their  opinions,  which  they  give  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  2sicias,  the  tactician,  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  new  art,  which  he  describes  as  the  g}'mnastics  of  war  —  use- 
fid  when  the  ranks  arc  formed,  and  still  more  useful  when  they  are 
broken ;  creating  a  general  interest  in  military  studies,  and  greatly 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  soldier  in  the  field.  Laches,  the 
blunt  warrior,  is  of  opinion  that  such  an  art  is  not  knowledge,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  value,  because  the  Lacedaemonians,  those  great 
masters  of  arms,  neglect  it.  His  own  experience  in  actual  service 
has  taught  him  that  these  pretenders  are  useless  and  ridiculous. 
This  man  Stesilaus  has  been  seen  by  him  on  board  ship  making  a 
very  sorry  exliibition  of  himself.  The  possession  of  the  art  will 
make  the  coward  rash,  and  subject  the  courageous,  if  he  chance  to 
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make  a  dip^  to  inTidioot  xemaiki.    And  now  let  BooratM  be 
into  oomueL    Ai  the j  differ  he  nmit  decide. 

Socntet  woold  raiher  not  deeide  the  qoettioa  hj  a  plnnditf  of 
▼otes :  in  such  a  serious  matter  as  the  education  of  a  flieod's  cUI* 
dren,  he  would  rather  consult  the  one  skilled  person  who  has  had 
masters,  and  has  worlu  to  show  as  eyidenoes  of  his  skilL  This  ii 
not  himself;  fiv  he  has  never  been  able  to  paj  the  SopUsts  ftr  in* 
structing  him,  and  haa  nerer  had  the  wit  to  do  or  disoofer  aaf* 
thing.  But  Nicias  and  Laches  are  older  and  xkher  than  he  is :  Ihiqr 
have  had  teachers,  and  perhi^M  have  made  discoveries;  and  he 
would  have  trusted  them  entirely,  if  they  had  not  been  diametricaUj 
oppofled. 

Lysimachus  here  proposes  to  resign  the  argument  into  the  hands 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  as  he  is  old,  and  has  a  bad 
memory.  He  earnestly  requests  Socrates  to  remain, — in  this  sliow- 
ing,  as  Nicias  says,  how  little  he  knows  the  man,  who  will  certainly 
not  go  away  until  he  has  cross-examined  the  company  about  their 
past  lives.  Nicias  has  oflen  submitted  to  this  process ;  and  Laches 
is  quite  willing  to  leam  from  Socrates,  because  his  actions,  in  the 
true  Dorian  mode,  correspond  to  his  words. 

Socrates  proceeds :  We  might  ask  who  are  our  teachers  ?  But 
a  better  and  more  thorough  way  of  examining  the  question  will  be 
to  ask,  ''What  is  Virtue?"— or  rather,  to  restrict  the  inquiiy  to 
that  part  of  virtue  which  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  weapons, 
—  "What  is  Courage?"  Laches  thinks  that  he  knows  this :  (1) 
*'  He  is  courageous  who  remains  at  his  post"  But  some  nations  fi^ 
flying,  after  the  manner  of  Aeneas  in  Homer ;  or  as  the  heavy-armed 
Spartans  also  did  at  the  battle  of  Piataea.  (S)  Socrates  wants  a 
more  general  definition,  not  only  of  military  courage,  but  of  courage 
of  all  sorts,  both  amid  pleasures  and  pains.  Laches  replies  that  tiiis 
universal  courage  is  endurance.  But  courage  is  a  good  things  and 
mere  endurance  may  be  hurtftil  and  ii^orious.  mieretee  (S)  the 
element  of  intelligence  must  be  added*  But  then  again  nnintellj- 
gent  endurance  may  often  be  more  courageous  than  the  intelligeot— 
the  bad  than  the  good.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  solved  ? 
Socrates  and  Lachies  are  not  set  **  to  the  Dorian  mode  "  of  words 
and  actions ;  for  their  words  are  all  conftision,  although  their  actions 
are  courageous.  Still  they  must  '*  endure  "  in  an  argument  about 
endurance.  Laches  is  very  willing,  and  is  quite  sure  that  he  knows 
what  courage  is  if  he  could  only  telL 

Nicias  is  now  appealed  to ;  and  in  reply  he  offers  a  definition  which 
he  has  heard  firom  Socrates  himself,  to  the  effect  that  (1)  '^  Courage 
is  intelligence."  Laches  derides  this ;  and  Socrates  inquires,  **  What 
sort  of  intelligence  ?  "  to  which  Nicias  replies,  "  Intelligence  of 
things  terrible."  '*  But  every  man  knows  the  things  to  be  dreaded 
in  his  own  art"     ^  No  they  do  not     They  may  predict  results^  but 
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etniiot  teU  whether  they  are  really  terrible ;  only  the  conrageoas 
man  can  do  that."  Laches  draws  the  inference  that  the  courage- 
OQS  man  is  either  a  soothsayer  or  a  god. 

Again,  in  Kicias'  way  of  speaking,  the  term  **  courageous  "  must 
be  denied  to  animals  or  children,  because  thev  do  not  know  the  dan- 
gvr.  Against  this  inversion  of  the  ordinary  u.«e  of  lnn<ru«ige  Laches 
nrvlaims,  but  is  in  some  degree  mollified  by  a  compliment  to  his  own 
courage.  Still,  he  does  not  like  to  see  an  Athenian  statesman  and  gen- 
eral (lesccnding  to  sophistries  of  tliis  sort  Socrates  resume?  the  an!U* 
nitrnt.  Courage  has  been  defined  to  be  intclliixcncc  or  knowlcdiro 
oi*  the  terrible ;  and  courage  is  not  all  virtue,  but  only  one  of  the 
virtues.  The  terrible  is  in  the  future,  and  then*f(ire  the  knowledcjc 
of  the  terrible  is  a  knowle<lg»?  of  the  future.  Hut  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  future  goo<l  or  evil  separated  from  a  knowlcdjre  of  the 
gooil  and  evil  of  the  past  or  present ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  jrood  and 
evil.  Couratje.  therefore,  is  the  knowledso  of  good  and  evil  jrener- 
•llv.  But  he  who  has  the  knowledire  of  iioo«l  and  evil  senerallv, 
ma*t  not  only  have  couraj:e,  but  also  temperance,  justice,  and  every 
other  virtue.  Thus,  a  sin<;le  virtue  would  be  the  itamtt  as  all  virtues. 
(Cp.  Protagoras,  350  foil.)  And  afler  all,  the  two  generals,  and  Soc- 
rates, the  hero  of  Delium,  are  still  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
courage.     They  must  go  to  school  again,  boys,  old  men,  and  all. 

Some  points  of  resemblance,  and  some  points  of  ditference,  appear 
in  the  Laches  when  compared  with  the  Charmides  and  Lysis. 
There  is  less  of  poetical  and  simple  beauty,  and  more  of  dramatic 
interest  and  power.  They  are  richer  in  the  externals  of  the  scene ; 
the  Laches  has  more  play  and  development  of  character.  In  the 
Lysis  and  Charmides  the  youths  are  the  central  figures,  and  frequent 
allusions  are  made  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  a  palaestra. 
Here  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  also  a  palaestra,  is  quite  forgot- 
ten, and  the  boys  play  a  subordinate  part.  The  seance  is  of  old 
and  elder  men,  of  whom  Socrates  is  the  youngest. 

First  is  the  aged  Lysimachus,  who  may  be  compared  with  Cepha- 
lus  in  the  Republic,  and,  like  him,  withdraws  from  the  argument. 
Melesias,  who  is  only  his  shadow,  also  subsides  into  silence.  Both 
of  them  have  been  ill-educated,  as  is  showu  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  circumstance  that  Lysimachus,  the  friend  of  Sophroniscus,  has 
never  beard  of  the  fame  of  Socrates,  his  son ;  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent circles.  The  characters  of  the  two  gtinerals,  Nicias  and  Laches, 
are  first  indicated  by  their  opinions  on  the  exhibition  of  the  man 
fitting  in  heavy  armor.  The  more  thoughtful  Nicias  is  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  new  art,  which  Laches  treats  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule, 
and  seems  to  think  that  this,  or  any  other  military  question,  may  be 
settled  by  asking,  *<  What  do  the  Lacedaemonians  say  to  this  ?  ** 
The  one  deariy  inclines  to  tactics  and  arts  of  fence ;  the  other  it 
aa  enemy  to  innoyation,  and  relies  on  native  courage.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  one  of  them  Is  soppoted  to  be  a  hearer  of  Socrates ;  the 
othcur  is  only  acqnainted  with  his  actions.  Laches  is  the  admirer  of 
the  Dorian  mode ;  and  into  his  month  the  remark  b  pnt  that  there 
are  some  persons  who,  nerer  hjiTing  been  taught,  are  better  than 
thoM  who  hare. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  main  thesis  of  the  Dialogne.  —  **  What  is 
Coum<;e^  '*  the  antajronism  of  the  two  characters  is  srill  more  clearlr 
brought  out ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  preliminary  question,  the  truth  is 
]Kii  icd  between  thcui.  Gradiudly,  and  not  without  dilficulty,  Laches 
is  mode  to  pass  on  from  the  more  popular  to  the  more  philosophical ; 
it  has  UL'Vcr  occurred  to  him  tluit  there  was  ativ  other  couratrc  tlian 
that  of  the  soldier ;  and  oiilv  hv  an  elTort  of  the  mind  can  he  frame 
a  ;:eneral  notion  at  all.  Xo  sooner  has  thi.'*  frenenil  notion  U'en 
I'ormcd  than  it  evanesces  l)Ctbre  the  dialectic  of  Socrates ;  ami  Nicias 
ai»|H':irs  from  the  oilier  <i«le  with  tJie  Sin-ratic  il<»ctrine,  that  conni'jre 
i>  knowleilirc.  But  ti»  tlii>  S<KTate<  hiiiiself  n*plie<.  that  knowIe<ltrc 
i>  ol'  past,  pix'seiit.  ami  t'litiire.  an«l  such  a  <lcfuiirion  of  virtue  wouM 
make  cour:i«:e  e«iuivalenl  to  all  virtue,  lii  this  part  of  the  Dialogue 
the  contrast  between  the  mode  of  en  )ss-e.\a  mi  nation  which  is  prac- 
ticed bv  Laches  and  bv  Socrates,  an<l  the  manner  in  which  the  defi- 
nitiou  of  Laches  is  made  to  a]>proximate  to  that  of  Xieias,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

Tlius,  with  some  intimation  of  the  connection  and  unity  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  we  arrive  .at  no  distinct  result.  Tlie  two  aspects  of 
courajre  arc  never  harmonized.  Tlie  knowlcdffe  which  in  tlie  Pro- 
tagoras  is  explained  as  the  faculty  of  estiuuitin«;  pleasures  and  pains 
is  here  lost  in  an  unmeaning  and  transcendental  conception.  Yet 
several  true  intimations  of  the  nature  of  coumiru  are  allowed  to 
appear:  (1)  That  courage  is  moral  as  well  as  physical;  (2)  That 
true  courage  is  inseparable  from  knowle<lge,  and  yet  (3)  is  based  on 
a  sort  of  natural  instinct.  Laches  exhibits  one  aspect  of  courage ; 
Nicias  the  other.  Tlie  perfect  image  and  harmony  of  both  is  only 
realized  in  Socrates  himselfl 
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PERSONS  OF  THK  DLVXOGUE. 

LT9i3L.vcnus,  son  o/Aristidcs.  Xicias. 

Melesias,  son  of  ThHcjJidts.  Laches. 

Their  Sox*.  So<  hate^. 

Lys.  "^T'OU  have  seen  the  exhibition  of  the  man  figlif-  Steph. 
A  iou  in  arraor.  Xicias  and  Laches,  but  we  tli«l  178 
not  tell  you  at  the  time  the  reason  why  my  friend  ^lelesias 
ai]d  I  askeil  vou  to  sro  with  us  and  see  him.  I  think  that  we 
mav  as  well  confess  this,  for  we  certainly  oui^lit  not  to  have 
any  reserve  with  you.  The  reason  was,  that  we  were  intend- 
ing to  ask  your  advice.  Some  laugh  at  the  very  notion  of 
advising  others,  and  when  they  are  asked  will  not  say  what 
they  think.  They  guess  at  the  wishes*  of  the  person  who  asks 
them,  and  answer  according  to  hi:*,  and  not  accord ini'  to  their 
own  opinion.  But  as  we  know  that  you  arc  good  judges,  and 
will  say  exactly  what  you  think,  we  have  taken  you  into  our 
counsels.  And  the  matter  about  which  I  am  making  all  this 
preface  is  just  this  :  Melesias  and  I  liave  two  sons  ;  that  is  his 
son.  atid  he  is  named  Thucyd ides,  after  his  grandfather;  .^^ 
and  this  is  mine,  wlio  is  also  called,  after  his  grandfather, 
Aristides.  Now,  we  are  resolved  to  take  the  g'catest  care  of 
the  youths,  and  not  to  let  them  run  about  as  they  like,  which 
i."*  too  often  the  way  with  the  young,  when  they  are  no  longer 
children,  but  to  begin  at  once  and  do  the  utmo.-t  that  we  can 
for  them.  And  knowing  that  you  have  pons  of  your  own,  we 
thought  that  you  were  most  likely  to  have  attended  to  their 
training  and  improvement,  and,  if  you  have  not,  we  may  re- 
min<l  you  that  you  ought  to  have  attended  to  them,  and  would 
iDvite  jou  to  assist  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  common  duty.     I 
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will  tell  700,  Nidas  and  LacheSi  eren  at  the  risk  of  being  te- 
dious, how  we  came  to  think  of  tbii.  Meleelae  and  I  lire 
together,  and  oar  two  ions  live  with  ns ;  and  now,  as  I  was 
saying  at  first,  we  are  going  to  oonftss  to  yoo.  Both  of  os 
often  talk  to  the  lads  about  the  many  noble  deeds  whidi  our 
fathers  did  in  war  and  peace  —  in  the  management  of  the  allies, 
and  also  of  tlie  afTairs  of  the  dty ;  but  neither  of  us  has  any 
deeds  of  his  own  which  he  can  show.  Now  we  are  somewhat 
ashamed  of  this  contrast  being  seen  by  them,  and  we  blame  our 
fatliers  for  letting  us  be  spoiled  in  the  days  of  our  youth«  while 
they  were  occupie<l  with  the  concerns  of  others ;  and  this  we 
point  out  to  the  lads,  and  tell  them  that  they  will  not  grow  up  to 
honor  if  they  are  rebellious  and  take  no  pains  about  themselves ; 
but  tliat  if  they  take  pains  they  may,  perliap?,  become  worthy 
of  tlie  names  wh*ch  they  bear.  They,  on  their  part,  promise 
to  comply  with  our  wishes;  and  our  care  is  to  discover  what 
6tudie;»  or  pi*;-suils  are  likely  to  be  most  improving  to  them. 
Some  one  told  us  of  this  art  of  usiug  weapons,  which,  he  said, 
was  an  excellent  accomplishment  for  a  young  man  to  learn; 
and  he  praised  tiie  man  whose  exhibition  you  have  seen,  and 
told  us  to  go  and  see  him.  And  we  determined  to  go,  and 
to  get  you  to  accompany  us,  and  if  you  did  not  object,  we 
thought  that  we  would  take  counsel  with  you  about  the  educa* 
tion  of  our  sons.  That  is  the  matter  about  which  we  wanted 
to  talk  with  you ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  give  us  your  opin- 
.^^  ion  about  this,  and  about  any  other  studies  or  pursuits 
which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  for  a  young  man  to 
learn.     Please  to  say  whether  you  object  to  our  proposaL 

Nic»  As  for  as  I  am  concerned,  Lysimachus  and  Melesias,  I 
applaud  your  purpose,  and  will  gladly  assist  yon ;  aud  I  believe 
tliat  you.  Laches,  will  be  eqimlly  glad. 

La.  Certainly,  Nicias ;  and  I  quite  approve  of  the  remark 
which  Lysimachus  made  about  bis  own  fiither,  and  the  fiither 
of  Melesias,  and  which  is  applicable,  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
us,  atid  to  every  one  who  is  occupied  with  public  affairs.  As 
he  says,  they  are  too  apt  to  be  negligent  and  ctirele^s  of  their 
own  children  and  their  private  concerns.  There  i^  much  trutli 
in  that  remark  of  yours,  Lysimachus.  But  why  do  you  not 
consult  our  friend  Socrates,  instead  of  consulting  us,  about  the 
education  of  the  youths  ?  he  is  of  the  some  deme  with  you,  and 
is  always  passing  his  time  in  places  in  which  the  youth  have 
any  noble  Stady  or  pursuit,  such  as  you  are  inquiring  after. 
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Zff.  Why,  Laches,  has  Socrates  ever  attended  to  matters  of 
this  sort? 

Lou  Certainly,  Lysimachus. 

Nie,  That  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  as  well  as  Laches  ; 
for  quite  lately  he  supplied  me  with  a  teacher  of  music  for  my 
sous,  —  Damon,  the  disciple  of  Aguthoclcs,  who  is  a  most  ac- 
complished man  in  every  way,  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  a 
compunitiu  of  inestimable  value  for  young  men  at  their  age. 

Lift,  Those  who  luive  reached  my  age,  Socrates  and  Nicias 
and  Laches,  fall  out  uf  acquaint:ince  witli  the  young,  because 
they  are  generally  detained  at  home  by  old  age  ;  but  I  hope 
that  you,  O  son  of  Sophroniscus,  will  let  your  fellow  demesmen 
have  the  benefit  of  any  advice  which  you  are  able  to  give  them. 
And  I  have  a  claim  upon  you  as  an  old  friend  of  your  father ; 
for  I  and  he  were  always  companions  ami  friends,  and  to  the 
hour  of  his  deatii  there  never  was  a  ilitference  between  us ;  and 
DOW  it  comes  back  to  me,  at  the  mention  of  your  name,  that  I 
have  heard  these  lads  talking  to  one  another  at  home,  and  often 
speaking  of  Socrates  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  but  I  .^. 
have  never  thought  to  ask  them  whether  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscus  was  the  person  whom  they  meant.  Tell  me,  my 
boy,  whether  this  is  the  Socrates  of  whom  you  have  often 
•poken  ? 

Son,  Certainly,  father,  this  is  he. 

Xys.  I  am  delighted  to  hear,  Socrates,  that  you  maintain  the 
name  of  your  father,  who  was  a  most  excellent  man  ;  and  I 
further  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  our  family  ties  being  renewed. 

La,  Lideed,  Lysimachus,  you  ought  not  to  give  him  up  ;  for 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  seen  him  maintaining  not  only  his 
fitther's,  but  also  his  country's  name.  He  was  my  companion 
in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  if  others 
hiul  only  been  like  him,  the  honor  of  our  country  would  have 
been  maintained,  and  the  great  defeat  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

LjfS,  That  is  very  high  praise,  which  is  given  you,  Socrates, 
bj  fiiidiful  witnesses  and  for  deserts  like  these.  And  let  me 
tell  you  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  hearing  of  your  fame ;  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  regard  me  as  one  of  your  best  friends  ; 
indeed  you  ought  to  have  visited  us  long  ago,  and  reckoned  us 
among  your  friends ;  but  now,  from  this  day  forward,  as  we 
have  at  last  found  one  another  out,  do  as  I  say  —  come  and 
make  acqnaintance  with  me,  and  witli  these  young  men,  that  I 
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maj  oontiniie  yoor  IHend,  as  I  was  your  fiUlMr^s.  I  shall  ex- 
pect yoa  to  do  this,  and  shall  venture  to  remind  joo.  Bat 
what  say  you  of  the  matter  of  which  I  was  speaking  —  the  art 
of  fighting  in  armor?  Is  that  a  practice  in  wliich  the  lads 
may  be  advantageously  instructed  ? 

Soe.  I  will  endeavor  to  ad%ise  you^  Lysimachns,  as  fiur  as  I 
can  in  thu  matter,  and  also  in  every  way  will  comply  with  your 
wishes ;  but  as  I  am  younger  and  not  so  experienced,  I  think 
that  I  ought  to  hear  what  my  elders  have  to  say  first,  and  to 
learn  of  them,  and  if  I  have  anything  to  add,  then  I  may  ven* 
ture  to  give  my  opinion  to  them  as  well  as  to  you.  Suppose, 
Nicias,  that  one  of  you  speaks  first 

Nic,  I  have  no  objection,  Socrates ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
the  acquirement  of  this  art  is  hi  many  ways  useful  to  young 
men.  Tliere  is  an  advantage  iu  their  1)eing  employed  during 
their  leisure  hours  in  a  way  which  tends  to  improve  their 
•.o.^  bodily  constitution,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  yonng 
men  are  too  apt  to  be  employed.  No  sort  of  gymnastics 
could  be  harder  exercise ;  and  this,  and  the  art  of  riding,  are 
of  all  arts  most  befitting  to  a  freeman ;  for  they  only  who  are 
thus  trained  in  the  use  of  implements  of  war  are  truned  in  the 
conflict  which  is  set  before  us,  or  iu  that  on  which  the  conflict 
turns.  Moreover,  in  actual  buttle  this  sort  of  acquirement  will 
be  of  some  use,  when  you  have  to  fight  in  a  line  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  ;  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  when  the  ranks 
are  broken  and  you  have  to  fight  singly ;  either  in  pursuit, 
when  you  are  attacking  some  one  who  is  defending  himself,  or 
in  flight,  when  you  have  to  defend  yourself  again:) t  au  assailant. 
Certainly  he  who  possessed  the  art  could  not  meet  with  any 
harm  at  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  or  perhaps  of  several ; 
and  in  any  case  he  would  have  a  great  advantage.  Further, 
this  sort  of  skill  inclines  a  man  to  other  noble  lessons ;  for 
every  man  who  has  learned  how  to  fight  in  arms  will  desire  to 
learn  the  proper  arrangement  of  an  army,  wliich  is  the  sequel 
of  the  lesson :  and  when  he  has  learned  this,  and  his  ambition 
is  once  fired,  he  will  go  on  to  learn  the  complete  art  of  the 
general.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  other  military  arts  will  be  useful  and  valuable 
to  a  man ;  and  tills  lesson  may  be  the  beginning  of  them.  Let 
me  add  a  further  advantage,  which  is  by  no  means  a  slight 
one,  —  that  this  science  will  make  any  man  a  great  deal  more 
valiant  and  self-possessed  in  the  field.     And  I  will  not  disdain 
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to  mentioDy  what  to  some  may  appear  to  be  a  small  matter, 
that  he  will  make  a  better  appearance  at  the  right  timu  ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  his  appearance  will  strike  terror 
into  his  euemies.  My  opiniou  theu,  Lysimachus,  is,  as  I  say, 
that  the  youths  should  be  instructed  iu  tliis  art,  and  for  \\w. 
n;asoiis  which  I  have  giveu.  But  I  shall  l>o  vury  glad  to  hear 
Laches,  if  he  has  auother  view. 

Lai.  I  should  not  like  to  say,  Nicias.  that  any  kind  of 
knowledge  is  not  to  bo  Iciirned ;  for  «dl  knowledge  iippL-ars  (o 
he  a  good  :  and  if,  as  Nicios  and  as  the  teachers  of  ii  aiHrni, 
this  art  of  fence  is  really  a  species  of  knowledge,  then  it  ought 
U>  1)e  learned ;  but  if  not,  and  if  those  who  profess  it  are  de- 
ceivers only  ;  or  if  it  Ije  knowletlgo,  but  iioi  of  a  valuable  sort ; 
thill  what  is  the  u»e  of  learnhiir  it  ?  1  s.iv  this,  boraiise  I  ,  .  » 
think  that  if  it  had  been  reallv  valuable,  lite  Lac*cdaeino- 
nijtns.  whoj-c  whule  life  is  pa»>etl  in  liiuling  out  aud  practicing 
the  arts  which  give  them  un  atlvanUige  over  other  nations  ia  war, 
vouhl  have  discovered  this  oue.  And  even  if  thev  had  not,  still 
these  professors  of  the  art  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
fr>ver  tiiat  of  all  the  Hellenes  the  Lacedaemonians  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  such  matters,  and  that  a  master  of  the  art 
who  was  hiiuored  among  them  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
mH«ie  his  fortune  among  other  nations,  just  as  a  tragic  poet  would 
who  is  honoreil  among  ourselves  ;  which  is  the  reaoou  why  lie  who 
laucies  that  he  can  write  a  tragedy  does  not  go  on  a  peregrina- 
tion into  the  neighboring  states,  but  rushes  hither  straight,  and 
exhibits  at  Athens  ;  and  this  is  natural.  AVhereiis  I  perceive 
that  tliese  fighters  in  armor  regard  Lacedoemou  its  a  sticred  in- 
Tiolable  territory,  which  they  do  not  touch  with  the  point  of 
their  foot ;  but  they  make  a  circuit  of  the  neighboring  suites, 
auul  would  rather  exhibit  to  any  others  than  to  the  Spartans ; 
Hiid  p:irticularly  to  those  who  would  themselves  acknowledge 
that  I  hey  are  by  no  meous  first-rate  in  the  arts  of  war.  Fur- 
ther, Lysiuiachus,  I  have  encountered  a  good  nmuy  iif  these 
gentlemen  in  actual  service,  and  have  taken  their  measure, 
which  I  can  give  you  at  once ;  for  none  of  these  masters  of 
fctice  has  ever  been  distinguished  in  war,  —  there  has  been  a 
•ort  of  fittality  about  this :  whereas,  in  all  other  arts,  the  men 
of  note  have  been  always  those  who  have  praciicetl  the  art; 
hut  these  appear  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  exception.  For  ex- 
ample, this  very  Stesilaus,  whom  you  and  I  have  just  witnessed 
eJthibiiiug  in  ail  that  crowd  aud  making  such  great  professions  of 
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bis  potrera,  I  have  seen  at  anoUier  time  makings  in  sober  troth, 
an  inYolnntary  exhibition  of  himself  which  was  a  far  better 
spectade.  He  was  a  marine  on  board  a  ship,  whidi  strock  a 
transport  vessel,  and  was  armed  with  a  weapon,  half  spear,  half 
scythe,  the  siiigukmty  of  which  was  wortiiy  of  the  singularity  of 
the  man.  To  malie  a  long  story  short,  I  will  only  tell  you 
what  happened  to  this  notable  invention  of  the  scythe-spear. 
I  le  was  Hghting,  and  tlie  scythe  end  cati^ht  ui  tlie  rigging  of 
the  other  8hi|>,  and  stuck  fast ;  aiul  he  tugged,  but  was  unable 
to  gut  his  weapon  free.  Tlie  two  sIii^M  were  pti9siiig  one  ah- 
othcT.  He  first  nin  along  his  own  ship  holding  on  to  tlie  spear ; 
but  us  the  other  ship  pass«<l  by  uiid  drew  him  ufter  as  be  was 
holiliiig  on.  he  let  tlie  s[)oar  slip  through  his  hand  utitil  he  re- 
,^.  tainoil  only  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  people  in  the 
trauis|)ort  cIap[>od  their  hands,  and  laughed  ut  his  ridicu- 
lous figure ;  and  when  soniu  one  tlirew  a  :«toni'.  whicli  fell  uii 
the  deck  at  his  feet,  and  he  quitted  his  ludd  of  the  .^c}'tlie-.s|>e:ir, 
the  crew  of  his  own  trireme  also  burst  out  laughing;  they 
could  not  refrain  when  they  beheld  the  weapon  waving  in  the 
air,  suspended  from  the  tmusport.  Now  I  do  not-  deny  that 
there  may  be  something  in  such  an  art,  as  Nicios  asserts :  but 
I  tell  you  my  experience,  and,  as  I  said  at  first,  my  opinion  is, 
that  whether  this  be  an  art  which  is  of  some  slight  advantage, 
or  not  an  art  at  all,  but  only  an  imi)Oi>ition ;  in  either  case  there 
is  no  use  in  such  an  acquirement.  For  my  opinion  is,  that  if 
tl)c  professor  of  this  art  be  a  coward,  he  will  be  likely  to  be- 
come rash,  and  his  character  will  be  only  more  notorious ;  or  if 
he  be  brave,  and  fail  ever  so  little,  other  men  will  he  on  the 
watch,  and  he  will  be  greatly  traduced :  for  there  is  a  jealousy 
of  such  pretenders ;  and  unless  a  man  be  preeminent  in  valor, 
he  cannot  help  being  ridiculous,  if  he  says  tliat  he  has  this  skill 
in  woipons.  Such  is  my  judgment,  Lysiniachus,  of  the  desir* 
ableness  of  this  art ;  but,  as  I  said  at  first,  ask  Socrates,  and  do 
not  let  him  go  until  he  has  given  you  his  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Lys,  I  am  going  to  ask  this  favor  of  you,  Socrates;  as  is 
the  more  necessary  because  the  two  doctors  disagree,  and  some 
one  is  needed  to  decide  between  them.  Had  they  agreed,  this 
might  not  liave  been  required.  Hut  as  Laches  has  voted  one 
way  and  Nicias  another,  I  should  like  to  hear  with  which  of 
our  two  friends  you  agree. 

Soc,  What,  Lysimachus,  ore  you  for  going  by  the  opinion  of 
the  majority? 
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Xys.  Why,  yes,  Socrates ;  what  other  way  is  there  ? 

Soe.  And  would  you  agree  in  that,  Melesias  ?  If  you  were 
deliberating  about  the  gymnastic  training  of  your  son,  would 
jou  follow  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  us,  or  the  opinion  of 
the  one  who  had  been  trained  and  exercised  under  a  skillful 
master? 

AleL  I  should  take  the  advice  of  the  latter,  Socrates ;  as 
would  be  reasonable. 

Soc.  His  one  vote  would  be  worth  more  than  the  vote  of  all 
us  four  ? 

3IeL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  for  this  reason,  as  I  imagine,  —  because  a  good 
decision  is  based  on  knowledge  and  not  on  numbers  ? 

3IeL  To  be  sure. 

Soc,  Must  we  not  then  first  of  nil  VLsk.  whether  there  is  ,q- 
any  one  of  tis  wlio  Ij:is  knowleilge  in  tliat  about  which  we 
are  deliberating  ?  If  tliere  i?,  let  us  take  his  advice,  though  he 
be  one  only,  and  not  mind  the  others  ;  if  there  is  not,  let  us  seek 
further  coun:^el.  Is  this  a  slight  matter  about  which  you  and 
Lysimachus  are  delilierating?  Are  you  not  risking  the  great- 
est of  your  possessions  ?  For  children  are  your  riches  ;  and 
upon  their  turning  out  well  or  ill  will  depend  the  whole  order 
of  their  father's  house. 

JleL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Great  care,  then,  is  required  in  the  matter  ? 

MeL  Certainlv. 

Soc,  Suppose,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  we  were  con- 
sidering, or  wanting  to  consider,  who  was  the  besc  trainer. 
Should  we  not  decide  in  his  favor  who  knew  and  had  practiced 
the  art,  and  had  the  best  teachers  ? 

MeL  I  think  that  we  should. 

Soc.  But  would  there  not  arise  a  prior  question  about  the 
nature  of  the  art  of  which  we  want  to  find  the  masters  ? 

MeL  I  do  not  understand. 

Soc.  Let  me  try  to  make  my  meaning  plainer  then.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  as  yet  decided  what  that  is  about  which 
we  are  consulting,  when  we  ask  which  of  us  is  skilled  in  that, 
and  which  of  us  has  or  has  not  had  a  teacher  of  the  art. 

Nic.  Wliy,  Socrates,  is  not  the  question  whether  young  men 
ought  or  ought  not  to  learn  the  arc  of  fighting  in  armor  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  Nicias  ;  but  there  is  also  a  prior  question,  which  I 
may  illustrate  in  this  way :  When  a   person    considers   about 
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applyiug  a  mcdidne  to  the  eyes,  would  joa  mj  that  he -it 
suiting  aboul  the  meilidQe  or  about  t!ie  ejres  ? 
iV7c.  About  the  eyetf. 

Soe*  And  when  lie  oonsiders  if  he  shall  set  a  bridle  oa  a 
horse,  he  thinks  of  the  liorse  and  not  of  tlie  bridle  ? 

Nic.  True. 

&c.  And  in  a  word,  when  lie  considers  anything  for  the 
sake  of  another  thing,  he  thuiks  of  the  end  and  not  of  the  meons  ? 

2fie.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  you  csiU  in  m\  adviser,  you  should  see 
whether  lie  is  skillful  in  the  Jiccomplishinent  of  the  cud  which 
you  have  iu  view,  as  well  as  of  the  means  ? 

iV7c.  Mf)st  true. 

Soc,  And  at  present  we  have  in  view  some  kind  of  knowl- 
eilge,  the  en«l  of  which  is  the  soul  of  youth  ? 

-\7c.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  qtiestion  is,  Which  of  us  is  skillful  or  successful  in 
the  tre:ilmeut  of  the  soul,  and  which  of  us  has  had  good 
teachers  ? 

La,  Well  but  Socmtes ;  did  you  never  observe  that  some 
person.*,  wiio  have  hud  no  teachers,  are  more  skillful  than  those 
who  have,  in  some  things  ? 

Soc,  Yes,  Laches,  I  have  observed  that ;  but  you  would  not 
be  very  willing  to  trust  them  if  they  only  professed  to  be  nms- 
..gg    ters  of  their  art,  unless  they  could  show  some  proof  of 
their  skill  or  excellence  iu  one  or  more  works. 

Leu  Tliat  is  true. 

Soc.  And  therefore,  Lacheit  and  Nidas,  as  Lysimachus  and 
Melesias,  in  their  anxiety  to  improve  the  mmds  of  their  sons, 
have  asked  our  advice  about  them,  we  too  should  inform  them 
who  our  teachers  were,  if  we  say  that  we  have  any,  and  prove 
them  to  be  men  of  merit  and  experienced  tnuners  of  the  minds 
of  youth  and  really  our  teachers.  Or  if  any  of  us  says  that  he 
has  no  teacher,  but  thnt  he  has  works  to  show  of  his  own ;  then 
he  should  point  out  to  them,  what  Athenians  or  strangers,  bond 
or  free,  lie  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  improved.  But 
i\'  he  ciin  show  neither  teachers  nor  works,  then  they  should  ask 
him  to  look  out  for  others ;  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  fpoilin;^ 
the  cliiMren  of  friends,  wliich  is  the  most  formidable  aiccusation 
that  can  be  brought  against  any  one  by  his  near  aiud  dear  rela- 
tions. As  for  myself,  Ly.«<imachus  and  liele^ian,  I  am  the  first 
to  confes.<*  that  I  have  never  had  a  teacher ;  although   1   have 
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•Iwajs  from  mj  earliest  youth  desired  to  have  one.  But  I  am 
too  poor  to  give  money  to  the  Sophists^  who  are  the  only  pro- 
fessors of  moral  improvement ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  art  myself,  though  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  Nicias  or  Laclies  may  have  learned  or  discovered 
it ;  for  they  are  £ir  wealthier  than  I  am,  and  may  therefore 
have  learnt  of  otiiers.  And  they  are  older  too  ;  so  that  they 
have  had  more  time  to  make  the  dl^coviM-y.  And  I  really  be- 
lieve that  they  are  able  to  educate  a  man ;  for  unless  they  had 
been  confident  in  their  own  knowledge,  they  would  never  have 
spoken  thus  decidedly  of  the  pursuits  which  are  advantageous 
or  hurtful  to  a  young  man.  I  npose  conlidencc  in  both  of 
tlicm ;  but  I  do  not  understand  wiiy  tliey  diiler  from  one 
another.  And  therefore,  Lvsimachus,  as  Laches  su^riic^ts  that 
you  should  detain  me,  and  not  let  me  go  until  I  liave  answered, 
I  in  turn  earnestly  be.^eech  and  advise  you  to  detain  Ladies  and 
Nirias,  and  qiiotioii  them.  I  would  have  you  say  to  them: 
S'^-rate-j  says  that  he  h:i3  no  knowle»lge  of  the  matter,  and  that 
he  is  unable  to  decide  which  of  you  speaks  truly  ;  neither  dis- 
covf  rer  or  student  is  he  of  anything  of  the  kind.  But  you. 
Laches  and  Nicias,  should  either  of  you  tell  us  who  is  the  most 
skillful  educator  whom  you  have  ever  known ;  and  whether  you 
invented  the  art  yourselvi-s,  or  learned  of  another;  and  if  -  .- 
you  learned,  who  were  your  respective  teacliers.  and  who 
were  their  brothers  in  the  art ;  and  then,  if  you  are  too  much 
occupleil  in  politics  to  teach  us  yourselves,  let  us  go  to  them, 
and  present  them  with  gifts,  or  make  interest  with  them,  or 
both,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to  take  charjie  of 
all  our  familiei*,  in  order  that  they  may  not  grow  up  inferior,  and 
disgrace  their  ancestors.  But  if  you  are  yourselves  original 
discoverers  in  that  field,  give  us  some  proof  of  your  skill.  Who 
are  they  who,  having  been  inferior  persons,  have  become  under 
your  care  good  and  noble  ?  For  if  this  is  your  first  attempt  at 
education,  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may  be  trying  the  experi- 
ment, not  on  the  *' vile  corpus"  of  a  Carian  slave,  but  on  your 
own  scm!«,  or  the  sons  of  your  friend ;  and  a^  the  proverb  says, 
•*  Break  the  large  ves.<el  in  learning  to  make  pots."  Tell  us 
then,  what  qualitie-^  you  claim  or  do  not  claim.  Make  them 
tell  you  this,  Lysimachus,  and  do  not  let  them  otF. 

Lift.  I  very  much  jipprove  of  the  wonls  of  Socrates,  my 
firiends ;  but  you,  Nicias  and  Laches,  must  determine  whether  you 
will  be  questioned,  and  give  an  explanation  al>out  matters  of 
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this  sort  Assnredljy  I  and  Melasias  would  be  grettly  pTwissd 
to  hear  70a  answer  the  questums  which  Socrates  aslu^  if  jou 
will :  &r  I  began  bj  sajing  that  we  took  yon  bto  oor  connsels 
because  we  thoaght  70a  would  be  likelj  to  haTe  attended  to  the 
subject,  espedally  as  you  have  childrau  who,  like  our  own,  are 
nearly  of  an  age  to  be  educated.  Suppose,  then,  if  you  haw  no 
oojection,  that  you  take  Socrates  into  partnership ;  and  do  you 
oud  he  ask  and  answer  one  anotlier*s  questions :  fur,  as  he  Inm 
well  said,  we  are  deliberating  about  the  most  important  of  our  oon- 
cems.     I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  comply  with  our  request. 

Nic.  I  see  very  clearly,  Lysimaclius,  that  you  have  only 
known  Socrates*  £ither,  and  have  no  acquaintance  witii  Socrates 
himself:  at  least,  you  can  only  have  known  him  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  may  have  met  him  among  hb  fellow-tribesmen,  iu 
company  with  lii^  father,  at  a  s:icriHce,  or  at  Mime  other  gather- 
ing. You  clearly  show  that  you  have  never  known  him  since 
he  arrived  at  manhood. 

Lys,  Wliy  do  you  5ay  that,  Nicias  ? 

Nic.  You  don't  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  one  to  whom  Soc- 
rates has  an  intellectual  affinity  is  liable  to  be  drawn  into  an 
argument  with  him ;  and  whatever  subject  may  be  started  by 
bun,  he  will  be  continually  carried  round  and  round  by  him, 
.  Q^  until  at  last  he  finds  that  he  has  to  give  an  account  botli  of 
his  present  and  past  life ;  and  when  he  is  once  entangled, 
Socrates  will  not  let  him  go  until  he  has  completely  and  thor^ 
oughly  sifted  him.  Now  I  am  used  to  hb  ways ;  and  I  know 
that  he  will  certainly  do  tliis :  and  I  also  know  that  I  myself 
will  be  the  sufferer ;  for  I  am  fond  of  his  company,  Lysimachuit. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  harm  in  being  reminded  of 
the  evil  which  we  are, or  have  been  doing:  he  who  does  not  fly 
from  reproof  will  be  sure  to  take  more  heed  of  lib  after  life ;  he 
will  wbh  and  desire  to  learn  as  long  as  he  lives,  as  Solon  says, 
and  will  not  think  that  old  age  of  itself  brings  wbdom.  To 
nie  to  be  cross-examined  by  Socrates  is  neither  uniutual  nor  un- 
pleasant ;  indeed,  I  knew  all  along  that  where  Socrates  was,  the 
argument  would  soon  pass  from  our  sons  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  as  I  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  dbcourse  with  Socrates  in  his  own  manner;  but  you  had 
better  ask  our  friend  Laches  what  his  fieiin<!f  muv  be. 

Z^.  I  have  but  one  feeling,  Nicias,  or  (shall  I  say  ?)  two  feel- 
ings, about  discussions.  And  to  some  I  may  seem  to  be  a  lover, 
iMid  to  others  a  hater  of  discourse  ;  for  when  I  hear  a  man  dis- 
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coaniDg  of  yirtuey  or  of  any  sort  of  wisdom,  who  is  a  true  man 
and  worth  J  of  his  theme,  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  :  and  I 
compare  the  man  and  his  wonls,  tind  note  the  harmony  and  cor- 
respondence of  them.     And  such  a  one  I  deem  to  be  the  true 
musician,  having  in  himself  a  fairer  harmony  than  that  of  the 
lyre,  or  any  pleasant  instrument  of  music ;  for  truly  he  has  in 
his  own  life  a  harmony  of  wonls  and  deeds  arranged,  not  in  the 
Ionian,  or  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  nor  yet  in  the  Lydian,  but 
in  ihe  true   Hellenic  mode,  which  is  the  Dorian,  and  no  other. 
Such  a  one  makes  me  merrv  with  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
when  I  hear  him  I  am  thought  to  be  a  lover  of  discourse;  so 
eager  urn  I   in  drinking  in  his  words.     But  when  I  hear  a  man 
of  opposite  character,  I  am  annoyed  ;  and  the  better  he  speaks 
the  mure  I  hate  him,  and  then  I  seem  to  be  a  hater  of  discourse. 
As  to  Sticrates.  I  have  no  knowleilge  of  his  wonls :  but  of  old, 
as   would  seem,  I  have  had  experience  of  his  deeds  ;    and  his 
deeds  show  that  ii^^^  and  noble  sentiments  may  bo  expected       .^ 
from  him.     And  if  his  words  accord,  then  I  am  of  one 
mind  with  him  and  shall  he  delighted  to  be  interrogated  by  a 
nuin  such  as  he  is.  and  shall  not  be  annoved  at  having  to  learn 
of  him :  for  I  agree  with  Solon,  "  That  I  would  fain  grow  old, 
learning  manv  thinij^.'*      But  I  must   be   allowed  to  add  of  the 
gooil  only.     So<Tates  must  be  willing  to  allow  that  he  is  a  good 
teacher,  or  I  shall  be  a  dull  and  uncongenial  pupil :  but  that 
the  teacher  is  younger,  or  not  as  yet  in  repute  —  anything  of 
that  sort  is  of  no  account  with  me.     And  therefore,  Socrates,  I 
give  you  notice  that  you  may  teach  and  confute  me  as  much  as 
ever  you  like,  and  also  learn  of  me  anything  which  I  know.    Such 
is  the  opiuiou  which  I  have  had  of  you  ever  since   that  day  on 
which  you  were  my  companion  in  danger,  and  gave  an  unmis- 
takable proof  of  your  valor.     Therefore,  say  whatever  you  like, 
and  do  not  mind  about  the  difference  of  our  ages. 

Soc,  I  caunot  say  that  either  of  you  show  any  reluctance  to 
take  counsel  and  advise  with  me. 

Ltf$.  But  that  is  our  business,  in  which  I  regard  you  as  hav- 
ing a  common  interest;  for  I  reckon  you  as  one  of  us.  Please 
then  to  t;ike  my  place,  and  find  out  from  Nicias  and  Laches 
what  we  want  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  youths,  and  talk  and 
advise  with  them :  for  I  am  old  and  my  memory  is  bad ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  the  questions  which  I  am  going  to  ask,  or  the 
answers  to  them ;  and  if  there  is  any  interruption  I  am  quite 
losL     I  will  therefore  beg  of  you  to  carry  on  the  proposed  dis- 
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eotsioos  bj  joandrm ;  and  I  will  Bstoo,  and  MeleiiM  and  I 
will  act  opoD  joar  condusions. 

Soe.  Let  ui,  Nieuia  and  Laeheii  eompi j  with  the  reqoatt  of 
Lysimftchus  and  Mvlesiaa.  There  woald  be  no  harm  in  asking 
ourselves  the  question  which  was  first  proposed  to  ns:  Who 
Iiave  been  our  own  instructors  in  this  sort  of  tniiniiig,  and  whom 
we  have  mode  better  ?  Rut  the  other  mode  of  carrjing  on  the 
inquiry  will  bring  us  to  tlie  same  poinr,  an«l  will  be  more  like 
proceediMg  from  first  principles.  For  if  wo  knew  that  the  addi- 
tion of  something  would  improve  some  other  thing,  awl  were 
able  to  make  the  addition,  then,  clearly,  we  must  know  how  that 
about  wliich  we  are  advising  may  be  best  and  most  easily  at- 
taineil.  Perliaps  you  do  not  utKlenttaiid  wliat  I  mean.  Then 
let  me  make  my  meanin<r  plainer  in  this  wav.  Suppose  we 
.^  V  know  that  the  acUIitiun  of  sight  makes  better  the  eyes 
which  possess  this  gift,  and  also  were  able  to  inifNirt  sight 
to  the  eyes,  theu,  clearly,  we  should  kuoiv  the  nature  of  sight, 
when  asked  how  this  gift  of  sight  may  be  l)est  and  most  easily 
attained ;  for  if  we  knew  neitiier  what  f*i<;ht  is,  nor  what  hear- 
ing  is,  we  should  not  be  very  gooil  medical  advisers  about  the 
eyes,  or  the  ears,  or  about  the  best  mode  of  giving  sight  and 
hearing  to  them. 

La,  That  is  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  are  not  our  two  friends.  Laches,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment inviting  us  to  consider  in  what  way  the  gift  of  virtue  may 
be  imparted  to  their  sous  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  ? 

La.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  must  we  not  first  know  the  nature  of  virtue? 
For  how,  if  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  this,  can  we  advise  any 
one  about  the  best  mode  of  attaining  it  ? 

La.  I  do  not  tbink  that  we  can,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then,  Laches,  we  may  presume  that  we  know  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  ? 

La.   Yes. 

«S"C.  And  that  which  we  know  we  must  surely  be  able  to 
tell? 

La.    Certainly. 

Soc.  I  would  not  have  us  begin,  my  friend,  with  inquiring 
about  the  whole  of  virtue ;  for  tliat  may  be  too  much  for  us : 
let  us  first  consider  whether  we  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
a  part ;  that  will  probably  be  an  easier  mode  of  proceeding. 

La.    Let  us  do  as  you  say,  Socrates. 
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Soe.  Then  which  of  the  parts  of  virtue  shall  \vu  select  ? 
Must  we  DOt  select  that  to  which  the  use  of  arms  is  supposed  to 
conduce  ?     And  is  not  that  generally  suppo>ed  to  be  courage  ? 

LoL    Yes,  certainly. 

Soe.  Then,  Lniches,  suppose  that  we  first  si't  uI)out  determin- 
ing the  uature  of  courage,  and  iu  the  second  plaot)  proceed  to 
iu4u;re  how  the  young  men  may  attain  this  (|uality  o(  courage. 
06  lar  as  this  is  to  l)e  ttfectc'd  by  the  help  of  hindies  and  pur- 
suits.    Trv.  and  sec  whether  you  can  tell  me  what  is  couraire. 

La,    Indeed,  Socrates,  that  is  soon  answered  :  ho  is  a  man  of 
courage  who  remains  at  his   [H»t,  and  doi's  nut  run   away,  but 
lights  agaiust  the  enemy  ;  oi  that  you  may  be  very  certain. 

Sue.    That  is  i'ooih  Laches  ;  and  vet  I  fear  that  I  did  not  ex- 

pn-:*-  myself  clearly  ;  antl   therefore  you  have  answered  not  the 

<pu.>tiou  which  I  intended  to  a^k,  but  another. 

L'l,    Wh.it  do  vou  mean.  SoiTa:c->  ?  ,.., 

•  ^  1 J I 

Soc.    I  will  endeavor  to  explain  ;  yon  would  call  a  man 
courageous,   who    remains    at    his    post,    and    tights    with    the 
eueniv  ? 

La,    Certahily  I  should. 

Soc.  And  so  should  I ;  but  what  would  you  say  of  another 
man,  who  tights  flying,  instead  of  remaining  ? 

La.    How  Uvhi;;? 

Soc.  Wliy,  as  the  Scythians  are  said  to  fight»  flying  as  well 
as  pursuing ;  and  as  Homer  says  iu  praise  of  the  horses  of 
Aeneas,  that  they  knew  how  to  pursue,  and  fly  quickly  hither 
and  thitiier  ;  and  he  passes  an  encomium  on  Aeneas  himself,  as 
having  a  knowledge  of  fear  or  flight,  and  Ciills  him  an  author  of 
fear  or  flight. 

La.  Yes,  Socrates,  and  there  Homer  is  right ;  for  he  was 
speaking  of  chariots,  as  you  were  speaking  of  the  Scythian 
oivalry,  who  have  tliat  way  of  fighting;  but  the  heavy-armed 
Greek  fights,  as  I  say,  remaining  iu  his  rank. 

Soc.  And  yet,  Laches,  you  must  except  the  Lact-duemoniatis 
at  Plataea,  who,  when  they  came  upon  the  light  shields  of  the 
Persians,  are  said  not  to  have  been  willing  to  stand  and  fight. 
and  to  have  fled;  but  when  the  ranks  of  the  Persians  were 
broken,  they  turned  upon  them  like  cavalry,  and  won  the  bat- 
tle. 

La.    That  is  true. 

Soc.  That  wa$  my  meaning  when  I  said  that  I  was  to  blame 
iu  having  put  my  question  badly,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
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of  yoor  answsriiig  badly.  For  I  moftiit  to  ftik  joa  not  011I7 
about  tbe  coiuago  of  heavy-armeil  toUBeiVi  but  about  the  eoorage 
of  cavalry,  aiid  every  other  style  of  soldier ;  and  not  only  who 
are  courageous  in  war,  but  who  are  courageous  in  perils  by  sea, 
and  who  iu  disease,  or  poverty,  or  again  in  polities,  are  cou- 
rageous ;  and  not  only  wlio  are  courageous  against  pain  or  ftor, 
but  mighty  to  contend  against  desires  and  pleasures,  either  fixed 
in  their  mule  or  turning  upon  their  enemy.  There  is  this  sort 
of  courage,  is  there  not  ? 

La,   Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Anil  all  the^  are  courageous,  but  some  have  courage  in 
ple:isurefl,  :iud  some  iu  [niiiis;  some  in  desires,  and  some  in 
fears ;  and  some  are  cowards  under  the  same  conditions,  as  I 
should  inia<;inc. 

La.  Verv  true. 

Soc.  Now  I  wan  askint;  al>out  omra'ro  and  cowanlice  in  <jen- 
eral.  And  I  will  lK*giii  with  counige,  and  once  more  ask. 
What  is  that  common  qualitj,  which  is  the  same  in  nil  these 
cases,  ami  which  is  calleil  counigc  ?  Do  you  understand  now 
what  I  mean  ? 

La.  Not  over  well. 
109  *S^''  1  mean  this  :  As  I  might  ask  what  is  tliht  quality 
which  is  called  qnickness,  and  which  is  found  in  running, 
playing  the  lyre,  speaking,  learning,  and  in  many  other  similar 
actionsi,  or  rather  which  we  [>osse^s  in  nearly  every  action  that 
can  be  mentioned  of  arms  or  legs,  mouth,  voice,  mind ;  would 
you  not  apply  the  term  quickness  to  all  of  them  ? 

La.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  And  sni)po8e  I  were  to  be  asked  by  some  one :  What 
is  that  common  quality,  Socrates,  which,  in  all  these  uses  of 
the  word,  you  call  quickness  ?  I  should  say  that  which  accom* 
pILshes  much  in  a  little  time  — that  I  call  quickness  in  running, 
speaking,  and  every  other  sort  of  action. 

La.  You  would  be  quite  correct. 

Soc.  And  now,  Laches,  do  you  try  and  tell  me,  What  is  that 
common  quality  which  is  called  courage,  and  which  includes  all 
the  various  uses  of  the  term  when  applied  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  in  all  the  cnses  which  I  was  just  now  mentioning  ? 

La.  I  should  sav  that  couihi;u  is  a  sort  of  endurnnce  of  the 
soul,  if  I  am  to  speak  of  the  universal  nature  which  pervadef, 
them  all. 

Sbc.    But  that  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  answer  the 
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And  yet  I  caunot  saj  that  every  kind  of  endurance 
b,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deemed  courage.  Hear  my  reason  :  I 
tm  sure,  Lacbes,  tbat  you  would  consider  courage  to  be  a  very 
noble  quality. 

La,   Most  noble,  certainly. 

Soe,  And  you  would  say  that  a  wise  endurance  is  also  good 
oihI  noble  ? 

Liu    Very  noble. 

Soc,  But  what  would  you  say  of  a  fooli.'^li  endurance  ?  Is 
not  tliat,  on  the  other  hautl,  to  be  rcg.irded  m  evil  and  hurtful  ? 

Lfi.    True. 

Sjc.    And  U  ainyihing  noble  vv!.m"'i  is  evil  and  hurtful  ? 

Ltt.    I  oii«xht  not  to  say  that.  Socrates. 

iS^.  Then  yon  would  not  admit  that  sort  of  endurance  to 
be  tiMira^«»  —  for  that  is  uot  noble,  but  courage  is  noble  ? 

Lti.    Yi»u  are  riixht. 

Sjc.  Then,  atvonliug  to  you,  only  the  wi.-e  endurance  is 
courage  ? 

La.    True. 

Snr,  Hut  as  to  the  epithet  "  wise,"  —  wise  in  what  ?  In 
all  things  small  as  well  ;is  great?  For  example,  if  a  man  en- 
durei>  in  sjKiiiding  his  money  wisely,  knowing  that  by  spentling 
he  will  acipiire  more  in  the  end,  do  you  call  hiui  courageous  ? 

La.    A-auredly  not. 

Soc.  Or,  for  example,  if  a  man  is  a  physician,  and  his  i>ou, 
or  some  patient  of  his.  has  iuHammation  of  the  lungs,  and  begs 
llnit  he  may  be  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  somethiug,  and  the 
oilier  refu»«*s  ;  is  tluit  courage? 

Zo.  No  ;  that  is  not  courage  at  nil,  any  more  than  the  .^v^ 
last. 

Soc.  Again,  take  the  case  of  one  who  endures  in  war,  and 
is  wilHng  to  figiit,  and  wisely  calculates  and  knows  that  others 
will  help  him,  and  that  there  will  be  fewer  and  inferior  men 
:igains:  him  than  there  are  with  him;  and  suppose  that  he  has 
also  udvontage.s  of  position  ;  would  you  say  of  such  a  oue 
who  endure<(  with  all  this  wisdom  and  preparation,  that  he,  or 
!K>me  man  in  the  opposing  army  who  is  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances to  these  and  yet  endures  and  remains  at  his  post,  is  the 
braver  ? 

La.    I  should  say  that  the  latter,  Socrates,  was  the  braver. 

So€.  But,  surely,  this  is  a  foolish  endurance  in  compiirisou 
witii  the  other  ? 

La.    That  is  true. 
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Soe.  And  70a  would  say  tliat  he  who  hi  aii  engagement  of 
cavniry  endures,  having  the  knowledge  of  horsemanship,  is  not 
so  courageous  as  he  who  endures,  having  no  knowled;;e  of 
horsemanship  ? 

Leu   IhaX  IS  my  view. 

Soe.  And  he  who  endurifs,  having  a  knowleilge  of  the  use 
of  the  sling,  or  tlie  bow,  or  any  other  an,  is  not  so  ooura^etius 
iM  lio  will)  eudure:^,  not  liavhig  such  a  knowli-dgu  ? 

Lti.  True. 

Soc.  And  he  wlio  descends  into  a  well,  and  dives,  and  holds 
out  ill  tills  or  any  simiiar  action,  having  no  Iviiuwletlgo  of  div- 
ii'«;.  or  the  liki*.  Is  iis  ymi  would  say,  more  courageous  tliau 
th<«be  who  have  this  lvnowletl*<:e  ? 

/r//.    Whv.  S*»cr:ites,  what  else  c:iii  a  man  s«av  ? 

Sjc,    Nothiii^Tf  it'  that  is  wliut  lie  thinks. 

Ln.    liut  that  is  what  I  do  think. 

Sue,  Aiul  yet  men  who  thus  run  risks  and  endure  an*  but 
foolish,  Lache.4,  in  comparison  of  those  who  do  the  same  things, 
haviii^r  the  skill  to  do  them. 

La,   That  is  true. 

Soc.  But  fiiolish  boldness  and  endurance  appeared  before  to 
be  hose  and  hurtful  to  us. 

Lit.    Quite  true. 

Soc,  Whereas  courage  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble 
quality. 

La,   True. 

«S<>c.  And  now  on  the  contrary  we  are  saying  that  the  fool- 
ish endurance,  which  was  before  held  in  dishonor,  is  courage. 

La,   Yerj  true. 

Soc.   And  are  we  right  in  saying  that  ? 

La.   Indeed,  Socrates,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not  right 

Soc,  Then  accoixling  to  your  statemetit,  you  and  I,  Laches, 
are  not  attuned  to  the  Dorian  mode,  which  is  a  harmony  of 
wonls  and  deeds ;  for  our  deeds  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
words.  Any  one  would  say  that  we  had  courage  who  saw  us 
in  action,  but  not,  I  imagine,  he  who  heard  us  talking  about 
(tourjige  just  now. 

La.    That  is  most  true. 

Soc.    And  is  this  condition  of  ours  satisfactory  ? 

La,    Quite  the  reverse. 

Soc,  Sup|)ose,  however,  that  we  admit  our  principle  to  a 
certain*  extent. 
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JCd.  What  principle  ?     And  what  aro  we  to  admit  ?         .^ . 

Soc,   The  principle  of  endurance.     Let  us  too  endure 
and  persevere  in  the  inquiry,  and  then  courage  will  not  laugh 
at  our  faint-heartednes^  in  searching  for  courage ;  whicli  after 
ail  may,  very  likely,  be  emluratice. 

Z/c.  I  am  re:uly  to  go  on,  Socrates ;  and  yet  I  am  unusel 
to  iuvesci;!atiiius  of  this  sort.  But  the  spirit  of  controversy 
h-i*  lieen  arouscfl  in  me  bv  wliat  has  been  said ;  and  I  am 
n^illy  ;:rievcil  at  being  thu-*  unable  to  express  my  meaning. 
F«»r  I  fancy  that  I  do  know  the  nature  of  Courage ;  but,  sonie- 
h(i\v  or  other,  she  has  slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  cannot  get 
Iioid  nf  her  and  tell  iu-r  nature. 

Stc,  Hut.  my  dear  friend,  should  not  the  good  sportsman 
fdllow  th(!  track,  and  not  lie  lazv? 

La,    Certainlv,  lie  should. 

Sji\  Ami  shall  we  invite  Nicias  to  join  us  ?  he  may  be 
iM'tter  at  the  sport  than  we  are.     What  do  you  say  ? 

La.    I  should  like  that. 

Soc,  Come  then.  Nicia«,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  your 
friends  who  are  tossing  on  the  waves  of  argument,  and  at  the 
last  gasp:  you  see  our  extremity,  and  may  save  n.-,  and  also 
settle  your  own  opinion,  if  you  will  tell  us  what  you  think 
iil)out  courage. 

Nic,  I  have  been  thinking,  Socrates,  that  you  and  Laches 
are  not  detining  courage  in  the  right  way ;  for  you  have  for- 
p>tteu  an  excellent  saying  which  I  have  heard  from  your  own 
lips. 

Soc,    What  is  that,  Nicias? 

Nic,  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  "  Every  man  is  good 
in  Uiat  in  which  he  is  wise,  and  bad  in  that  in  which  he  is  un- 
wise." 

Soc.   That  is  certainly  true,  Nicias. 

Nic,  And  therefore  if  the  brave  man  is  good,  he  is  also 
wise. 

Soc,   Do  you  hear  him,  Laches  ? 

Ld,    Yes,  I  hear  him,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  him. 

Soc,  I  think  that  I  understand  him ;  and  he  appears  to  me 
to  mean  that  courage  is  a  sort  of  wisdom. 

La,    What  sort  of  wisdom,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,    Tiiat  is  a  question  which  you  must  ask  of  Nicias. 

La.    Yes. 

Soc,   Tell  him  then,  Nicias,  what  you  mean  by  this  wisdom  ; 
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fbr  70a  wastAj  do  not  hmui  the  witdom  whieh  plaji  on  the 

flute  ? 

Nle^  Certainly  not 

Soe*  Nor  tlie  wiadom  which  plays  the  lyre? 

Nie.  No. 

Soe.   But  what  is  this  knowledge  then,  and  of  what  ? 

LcL  I  think  that  yon  put  the  question  to  him  very  well, 
Socnites ;  and  I  wouM  like  him  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  kuowled^  or  wisdom. 

.g-       ^e.  I  mean  to  say,  Laches,  that  courage  is  the  knowl- 
eilge  of  that  which  inspires  fear  or  confidence  in  war,  or 
ill  anvtliinsr. 

La.   How  strangely  he  is  talking.  Socrates. 

Soc,    What  makes  you  say  tliat.  Laches  ? 

Lft,  What  makes  me  say  that?  Why  surely  courage  is 
uuu  thing,  ami  wis<lom  another. 

S)c»    Tliat  16  just  what  Nicia<»  denies. 

La,    Yei*.  that  is  wliat  ho  denies  in  his  foolishne^. 

Soc.    Shall  we  enlighten  him  instead  of  abusing  liim  ? 

2Tic,  Laches  does  not  want  to  enlighten  me,  Socrates ;  but 
having  been  provetl  to  be  talking  nonsense  himself,  be  want^  to 
provo  that  I  have  been  doing  tlie  same. 

La.  Visry  true,  Nicias ;  and  you  are  talking  nonsense,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Do  not 
physicians  know  tlie  dangers  of  disease  ?  or  do  the  courageous 
know  them?  or  are  the  phy.'<iciaiis  the  same  as  the  courageous? 

JVic.  Not  at  all. 

La.  No  more  than  the  husbandmen  who  know  the  dangers 
of  husbandry,  or  other  masters  of  crafts,  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  that  which  inspires  them  with  fear  or  confidence  in  their 
own  crafts,  and  yet  they  are  not  courageous  a  whit  the  more 
for  that. 

Soc.  What  is  Laches  saying,  Nicias ;  he  appears  to  be  say- 
in  ir  something. 

yic.  Yes,  he  is  saying  something,  but  something  which  is 
not  true. 

Soc.   How  is  that  ? 

yic.  Why,  because  he  does  not  see  that  the  physician's 
knowledge  only  extends  to  the  nature  of  health  and  disease  : 
he  can  tell  the  sick  man  that,  and  nothing  more.  Do  you 
imagine.  Laches,  that  the  physician  knows  whether  health  or 
disease  is  the  more  terrible  to  a  man  ?     Had  not  many  a  man 
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better  nerer  get  ap  from  a  sick  bed  ?    I  should  like  to  know 
whether  yoa  think  that  life  is  always  better  than  death.     May 
Dot  death  often  be  the  better  of  the  two  ? 
LoL  Yes,  I  certainly  think  thaL 

2nc.  And  do  you  think  that  the  same  thin^  are  terrible  to 
thf»se  to  whom  to  die  is  better,  and  to  those  to  whom  to  live  is 
lietter  ? 
Lfu  Certainly  not. 

Nic,  Ami  do  you  suppose  that  the  phy.*i(!i;in  or  any  oth^T 
artist  knows  this,  or  any  one  indeed,  except  lie  who  is  skilled 
in  the  grounds  of  fear  and  hope  ?  And  iiitu  I  call  the  cou- 
ra:;i»oas. 

*W.  Do  vou  nnflcrstind  his  m«'aninir.  Laches  ? 
Lru  Yes;  I  suppose  that,  in  his  way  of  speakiiii;.  the,  sooth- 
savers  are  couraireous.  For  who  hut  one  «>t'  them  can  know  to 
wliom  to  (lie  or  to  live  is  l)etter  ?  And  wt.  Xicias,  w«»uM  von 
alli»\v  that  von  are  vonrself  a  sootlisaver.  or  are  von  neither 
sooihsaver  nor  coni'aiieou'*  ? 

Sic,  What  I    do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  soothsayer  ought 
to  know  tlie  grounds  of  hope  or  fear  ? 
i^f.  Indeed  I  do  :  who  but  he  ? 

AVc.  Much  rather  I  should  say  he  of  whom  I  speak  ;  for  the 
soothsaver  ous[ht  to  know  onlv  the  sijrns  of  thinirs  that  are 
about  to  come  to  pass,  whether  death  or  disease,  or  loss  of  ^ 
prc»perty.  or  victory,  or  defeat  in  war,  or  in  nny  sort  of 
contest;  but  to  whom  the  sufferinji:  or  not  suffering  of  these 
things  will  he  for  the  l)est,  can  no  more  be  decided  by  the  sooth- 
SJiver  than  bv  one  who  is  no  sooihsHver. 

Zo.  I  cannot  understand  what  Nicias  would  be  at.  Socrates  ; 
for  he  represents  the  courageous  man  as  neither  a  soothsayer,  nor 
a  physician,  nor  in  any  other  character,  unless  he  means  to  say 
tliat  he  is  a  god.  My  opinion  is  that  he  does  not  like  honestly 
to  confess  that  he  is  talking  nonsense,  but  that  he  shulHes  up 
and  down  in  order  to  conceal  the  difficulty  into  which  he  has 
got  himself.  You  and  I,  Socrates,  might  have  practiced  a 
similar  shuffle  just  now,  if  we  had  only  wanted  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  contradiction.  And  if  we  had  been  arguing  in  a 
court  of  law  there  might  have  been  reason  in  this ;  but  why 
should  a  man  deck  himself  out  with  vain  words  at  a  meeting  of 
friends  such  as  this  ? 

«Soc.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Laches,  that  he  should  not. 
But  perhaps  Nicias  is  serious,  and  not  merely  talking  for  the 
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lake  of  lalkiDg.    Let  nt  ftik  bin  to  ozphin  wl»t  ho 

and  if  he  hoi  reoaoa  ou  his  side  we  wili  agree  with  him ;  if  niotp 

we  will  instmct  him. 

Leu  Do  joo,  SocrmleSi  if  joa  UkOi  esk  him :  I  think  that  I 
liave  asked  enough* 

Soe.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not;  and  my  question  will  do 
for  both  of  us. 

Leu  Very  gooiL 

Soc.  Tlieii  tell  me,  Nicias,  or  rather  tull  us,  fiir  Laches  aiul 
I  ore  partners  in  tlie  argument:  Do  you  mean  to  atRrm  tliat 
courage  b  the  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  hope  and  fenr  ? 

Nic,  I  do. 

St>c.  And  that  is  a  very  special  knowledge  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  physicisiti  or  pmpliet,  who  will  not  be  oourageons 
uiilesitf  tliey  su|H;nidd  this  particular  knowledge.  That  is  what 
voii  were  8;iviii*;  ? 

x\7c.  I  was. 

Soc.  TIu*u  coiira<re  is  iifit  a  thing  which  every  pig  would 
liave,  any  more  tliau  lie  would  have  knowleilgey  as  the  proverb 
srtvs  ? 

Xic,  I  think  not. 

Soc.  Clearly  not,  ^icias ;  not  even  such  a  big  pig  as  the 
CromrnyouLiu  ^ow  would  be  called  by  you  courageiius.  And 
tluM  1  say  not  as  a  joke,  but  bec:iuse  I  tliink  that  he  who  hs- 
sents  to  your  doctrine,  that  courage  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
grouuds  of  fear  iumI  hope,  cauiiot  allow  that  any  wild  beast  is 
courageous,  unless  iie  admits  that  a  liun,  or  a  leopard,  or  per- 
haps a  boar,  or  any  other  animal,  Itas  a  degree  of  wL^om  which 
but  a  few  human  beings,  and  these  only  with  difikulty,  atudn. 
He  who  takes  your  view  of  courage  mu.<«t  athrm  tliat  a  lion,  and 
ti  stag,  and  a  bull,  and  a  monkey,  have  equally  little  preten- 
sions to  courage. 

-g-  LcL  CSapital,  Socrates ;  by  the  gods,  that  is  truly  good. 
And  I  hope,  Nicias,  tliat  you  will  tell  us  whether  these 
nnimals,  which  we  all  admit  to  be  courageous,  are  really  riser 
than  mnnkind  ;  or  whether  you  will  have  the  boldness,  in  the 
face  of  untvei-sal  opinion,  to  tieny  their  courage. 

Nic,  AV'hy,  Laches,  I  don't  call  animals  or  any  other  things 
courageous,  which  have  no  fear  of  dangers,  because  they  are 
ignonint  of  them,  but  fearless  nnd  senseless  only.  Do  you 
think  that  I  should  call  little  children  courageous,  which  fear  no 
dangers  because  they  know  none  ?     There  is  a  diiference,  as  I 
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ahoold  imngine,  between  fearlessness  and  coumgc.  Now  I  am 
of  opinion  that  thoughtful  courage  is  a  quality  po^^essed  hj  very 
few,  but  that  rashness,  and  boldness,  and  fearlessness,  which  has 
no  forethought,  are  very  common  qualities  po^se^^etl  by  numy 
men,  many  women,  many  children,  many  animals.  And  you, 
and  men  in  general,  call  by  the  term  ** courageous"  actions 
which  I  Cidl  r.ish,  and  mv  coum:;cous  actions  are  wise  actions. 

£00.  Behold,  Socnires.  how  admirably,  as  he  tlrnk<,  he  dresses 
himself  out  in  words,  while  sei'kiiig  to  deprive  oi'  the  honor 
«>f  ooums^e  those  whom  all  the  world  acknowledges  to  be 
conra^cou?. 

37c.  Be  of  good  choer.  Laches  ;  for  I  am  quite  willing  to 
say  of  you  and  also  of  Lam:iehu.<,  and  of  many  otiier  Athenians, 
that  vou  are  C)ura2eous  an<l  therefore  wise. 

Lf.  I  couM  answer  that:  but  I  wouM  not  have  you  cxst  in 
mv  teeth  that  I  am  a  hauixlitv  Aexonian. 

Soc.  I  wonM  not  have  vou  aiisiver  him,  for  I  fancy.  Laches, 
that  v»»u  have  not  discovered  whence  his  wixloin  com«'S ;  hr  has 
got  all  this  from  my  frieinl  Damon,  and  Damon  is  always  with 
Pro«licu5.  xvho.  of  all  the  Sophists,  is  considered  lo  be  tin;  best 
taker  t*)  i>ieces  of  wonls  of  this  sort. 

La.  Yes,  Socrates  ;  and  the  examination  of  snch  niceties  is  a 
m'ich  more  suitable  eiupl«>yinent  for  a  Sophist  than  for  a  great 
statesman  whom  the  city  chooses  to  preside  over  her. 

Soc.  But  still,  my  sweet  frieial,  a  great  statesman  is  jusf  the 
man  to  have  a  ;:reat  mind.  And  I  think  that  the  view  which 
is  imi»lie<l  in  Xieias'  definition  of  courage  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. 

La.  Then  examine  for  yourself,  Socrates. 

Soc.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,  my  dear  friend.  Don't, 
however,  suppose  that  I  shall  let  you  out  of  the  partnership; 
f»>r  I  shall  expect  you  to  apply  your  mind,  an<l  join  with  me  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question. 

La.  I  do  not  object  if  you  think  that  I  ought. 

Soc.  Y33, 1  do  ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you.  Nicias,  to  begin    .^^ 
ii^ain.     You  rememl)er  that  we  originally  considend  cour- 
age to  b«i  a  part  of  virtue. 

Xic.  Very  true. 

iSV/c.  And  you  yourself  said  that  this  was  a  part,  and  that 
there  were  many  other  parts,  all  of  which  together  are  cidled 
virtue. 

Nic.  Certainly. 
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Soe.  Do  joa  agree  with,  ma  about  tlie  parts  ?  For  I  aaj 
that  joitioei  temperanoey  and  the  lOce^  are  iJl  of  them  parte  of 
Tirtue  aa  well  as  courage.    Would  jou  not  aay  the  same  ? 

Nie.  Certainlj. 

Soe.  Well  theiit  about  that  we  are  agreed.  And  oowhst 
us  proceed  a  step,  and  see  whether  we  are  equally  agreed  about 
the  fiMirful  and  the  hopeful.  Let  me  tell  you  my  own  opinion, 
and  if  I  am  wrong  you  shall  set  me  right ;  my  opinion  is  that 
the  terrible  and  the  hopeful  are  the  things  which  do  or  do  not 
creute  fi*ar,  and  tliat  fear  is  not  of  the  present,  nor  of  the  post, 
but  18  of  future  and  expected  evil.  Do  you  not  agree  to  that, 
Ladies  ? 

La,  Yes,  Socrates,  entirely. 

Soc,  That  1.4  mv  view.  Nidas ;  the  terrible  t]iin<:»,  as  I 
shoiiM  rny,  itrc  the  evils  which  tire  future :  and  the  ho]>eful  are 
the  good  or  not  evil  things  which  are  future.  Do  you  or  do 
you  not  ngrcc  in  tliis  ? 

Xic.   I  agree. 

Sue.    And  tlie  knowledge  of  these  things  you  call  courage  ? 

Nic.    Precisely. 

Soc.  And  now  let  me  see  whether  you  agree  with  Laches 
and  myself  in  a  third  point. 

Nic.   What  w  that  ? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you.  He  and  I  have  a  notion  that  there  is 
not  one  knowledge  or  science  of  the  past,  another  of  the  pros* 
ent,  a  third  of  what  will  be  and  will  be  best  in  the  future ;  but 
that  of  all  three  there  is  one  science  only  :  for  example,  there 
id  one  science  of  medicine  which  is  concerned  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  health  equally  in  all  times,  present,  post,  and  future ; 
and  of  husbandry  in  like  manner,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  And  as  to  the  general's  art,  you 
yourselves  will  be  my  witnesses,  that  the  general  has  to  think 
of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present ;  and  he  considers  that  be 
is  not  to  be  the  servant  of  the  soothsayer,  but  his  master,  be- 
^^Q  cause  he  knows  better  what  is  happening  or  is  likely  to 
happen  in  war :  and  accordingly  the  law  places  the  sooth- 
sayer under  the  general,  and  not  the  general  under  the  sooth- 
sayer.    Am  I  not  correct,  Laches  ? 

Zo.    Quite  correct 

Soc.  And  do  you,  Nicias.  also  acknowledge  that  the  same 
science  has  understanding  of  the  same  things,  whether  future, 
present,  or  past  ? 
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yie.  Tos,  indeed,  Socrates ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Soe.  And  courage,  my  friend,  is,  as  you  say,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fearful  and  of  the  hopeful  ? 

Nie.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  fearful,  and  the  hopeful,  are  admitted  to  be 
future  goods  and  future  evils  ? 

j\7c.  True. 

Soe.  And  the  same  science  has  to  do  with  the  same  things 
ill  tlie  future  or  ac  any  time  ? 

yie.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Tlien  courage  is  not  the  science  which  is  concerned 
with  the  fearful  and  hopeful,  for  they  are  future  only  ;  and 
courage,  like  the  other  science?,  is  concerned  not  only  with  good 
and  evil  of  tlie  future,  but  of  the  present,  and  post,  and  of  any 
time? 

JS'ic.    That,  as  I  suppose,  is  true. 

Soe,  Then  the  answer  which  vou  have  inven,  Niria.«,  in- 
eludes  only  a  third  part  of  courage ;  but  our  question  extended 
to  the  whole  nature  of  courage :  and  according  to  your  view, 
that  is.  according  to  your  present  view,  courage  is  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  hopeful  and  the  fearful,  but  seems  to  include 
nearlv  everv  good  and  evil  without  reference  to  time.  What 
do  you  say  to  tliat  alteration  in  your  statement  ? 

Nic.    1  agree  to  that,  Socrates. 

Soe.  But  then,  my  dear  friend,  if  a  mau  knew  all  good  and 
evil,  and  how  they  are,  and  have  been,  and  will  be  produced, 
would  he  not  be  perfect,  and  wanting  in  no  virtue,  whether  jus- 
tice, or  temperance,  or  holiness  ?  He  would  possess  them  all, 
and  he  would  know  which  were  dangers  and  which  were  not, 
and  guard  against  them  whether  they  were  supernatural  or  nat- 
nnd ;  and  he  would  proride  the  good,  as  he  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  gods  or  men. 

liic.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  you  say. 

Soe.  But  then,  Nicias,  courage,  according  to  this  new  defini- 
tion of  yours,  instead  of  being  a  part  of  virtue  only,  will  be  all 
virtue? 

liic.    I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Soe.  But  we  were  saying  that  courage  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
virtue  ? 

I^e.   Yes,  that  was  what  we  were  saying. 

Sac.   And  that  is  in  contradiction  with  our  present  view  ? 
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IRe.  That  appears  to  be  tha  case. 

Sae^  Then*  Niciasy  we  have  not  disoovered  iriiat  courage  ir 

iVTtf.  TVe  have  nou 
n^^  La.  And  yet,  friend  Nidas,  I  iniagined  that  joa  irould 
have  made  tlie  discovery,  as  you  were  so  contemptuoos  of 
the  Huswers  which  I  moile  to  Socrates.  I  hud  very  great 
hopes  that  you  woukl  have  been  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of 
Datnou. 

Nic.  I  perceive.  Laches,  that  you  think  nothing  of  having 
dt.tphiyed  your  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  courage,  but  you  look 
only  to  see  whctlier  I  have  not  made  a  similar  disphiy ;  and  if 
we  arc  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  things  which  a  man  who  is 
good  for  anything  sliouM  know,  that,  I  supjiosc,  will  be  of  no 
conscMjuentv.  You  certainly  appear  to  me  very  like  ihe  rest  of 
the  worltl,  loukin:;  at  vour  neii;hbor  an«I  not  at  yourself.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion ;  and  if  anything  luis  been  imperfectly  said,  that  may  be 
hereafter  corrected  by  the  help  of  Damon,  whom  you  think  to 
deride,  although  you  have  never  seen  him.  and  with  the  help  of 
others.  And  when  I  am  satisfied  myself,  I  will  freely  impart 
my  satis£u:tion  to  you,  for  I  think  that  you  are  very  mucii  in 
want  of  knowledge. 

La.  You  are  a  philosopher,  Nicias ;  of  that  I  am  aware : 
nevertheless  I  would  recommend  Lvsimachus  and  Melesias  not 
to  take  you  and  me  as  advisers  about  the  education  of  then: 
children ;  but,  as  I  said  at  first,  they  should  ask  Socrates ;  and 
if  my  sons  were  old  enough,  I  would  have  asked  him  mysel£ 

Nic.  To  that  I  quite  agree,  if  Socrates  is  willing  to  take 
them  under  his  cliarge.  I  should  not  wish  for  any  one  else  to 
be  the  tutor  of  Nicerafus.  But  I  observe  that  when  I  mention 
tlie  matter  to  him  he  recommends  to  me  some  other  tutor  and 
refuses  himsel£  Perhaps  he  may  be  more  ready  to  listen  to 
you,  Lysimachus. 

Lys.  He  ought,  Nicias :  for  certainly  I  would  do  things  for 
him  which  I  would  not  do  for  many  others.  TThat  do  you  say, 
Socrates  —  will  you  comply  ?  And  are  you  ready  to  give  as- 
sistance in  the  improvement  of  the  youths  ? 

Soc,  Indeed,  Lysimochus,  I  should  be  very  wrong  in  refus- 
ing; to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  anybody.  Au<l  if  I  had 
sliown  in  this  conversation  that  I  had  a  knowledge  which  N'cias 
and  Laches  have  not,  then  I  admit  that  you  would  be  right  in 
inviting  me  to  perform  this  duty ;  but  as  we  are  all  in  the  same 
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perplexitj,  whj  should  one  of  as  be  preferred  to  another  ?     I 
certHinlj  think  that  no  one  should ;  and  under  these  cir-   ^ai 
cumstances,  let  me  oflfer  you  u  piece  of  advice  (and  this 
need  not  go  further  than  ourselves).     I  maintain,  my  friends, 
that  everv  one  of  us  should  seek  out  the  l)est  teacher  whom  he 

m 

can  Hnd,  first  for  ourselves,  and  then   for  the  youth,  regardless 

of  expense  or  anything.     But  I  cannot  advise  that  we  remain 

as  we  are.     And  if  anv  one  lauj^hs  at  us  for  jxoiuij  to  schoul  at 

our  age,  I  would  quote  to  them  the  authority  of  Homer,  wlio 

»ay»,  that  — 

"  Modestj  Is  not  good  for  a  needj  nian/* 

Let  us  then,  reirardless  of  the  remarks  which  are  made  upon  us, 
make  the  e<hu*:iti()ii  of  the  youths  our  own  education. 

Lifs,  I  like  your  prof»osal,  Socrates  ;  ami  as  I  am  the  oldest, 
I  am  also  the  most  eaj^er  to  jro  to  school  with  the  boys.  Let 
me  \yk"Z  a  favor  of  voii  :  come  to  mv  house  to-morrow  at  dawn, 
and  we  will  advise  about  these  matters.  For  the  present,  let 
us  make  an  eud  of  the  conversation. 

Soc,  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow,  Lysimachus,  as  you  pro- 
pose, God  willing. 
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The  Prota$;ora5,  like  several  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  SKTites,  who  tlescribes  a  conversation  which  hail 
takrn  place  hetwctMi  himself  an«l  the  great  Sophist  at  the  house  of 
Callias  —  ••  tin;  man  who  had  spent  more  ujx)n  the  Sophists  than  all 
the  n**t  of  tlu;  worM."  aij»l  in  whi<h  the  leanuMl  Ilippias  and  tin* 
fn>:iuimarian  Protlicns  had  also  shan-d,  a»  well  as  Alcilnades  and 
Critia?,  Unh  of  whom  said  a  few  wonls  —  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tin^ui?hed  company  consisting  of  disciples  of  Protagoras  and  of 
leading  Athenians  belonging  to  the  Socratic  circle.  The  Dialogue 
commences  with  a  iv<[uest  on  the  part  of  Hippocrates  that  Socrates 
would  intnxlucc  him  to  the  celebrated  teacher.  He  has  come  before 
the  dawn  had  risen  to  testifv  his  zeal.  Socrates  moderates  his  excite- 
ment  and  advises  him  to  find  out  "what  Protagoras  will  make  of 
him."  before  he  becomes  his  pupil. 

Thev  vro  together  to  the  house  of  Callias  ;  and  Socrates,  after  ex- 
plaining  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to  Protagoras,  asks  the  question 
**  What  he  will  make  of  Hippocrates  ?  "  Protagoras  answers,  *•  Tliat 
he  will  make  him  a  better  and  a  wiser  man."  •*  But  in  what  will  he. 
be  better  ?  **  —  Socrates  ^le^i^cs  to  have  a  more  pix'cise  answer.  Pro- 
tagoras replies,  **  That  he  will  teach  him  prudence  in  affairs  ])rivate 
and  public ;  in  short,  the  science  or  knowledge  of  human  life." 

This,  as  Socrates  admits,  is  a  noble  profession  :  but  he  is  doubtful 
—  or  rather  would  have  been,  if  Protagoras  had  not  assured  him  of 
it  —  whether  such  knowledge  can  be  taught. '  And  this  for  two 
reasons :  (1)  Because  the  Athenian  people,  who  recognize  in  their 
assemblies  the  distinction  between  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  do 
nut  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  trained  politician  and  the 
nntminefl ;  (2)  Because  the  wisest  and  best  Athenian  citizens  do 
not  teach  tlieir  sons  political  virtue.  Will  Protagoras  explain  this 
anomalv  to  him  ? 

Protagoras  explains  his  views  in  the  form  of  air  apologue,  in  which, 
after  Prometheus  had  given  men  the  arts,  Zeus  is  represented  as 
vending  Hermes  to  them,  bearing  with  him  Justice  and  Reverenc;e« 
Tliese  arv  not,  like  the  arts,  to  be  imparted  to  a  few  only,  but  all  mec 
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are  to  be  partakers  of  them.  Therefore  the  Athenian  people  are 
right  in  distinguishing  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  in  the  arts, 
and  not  between  skilled  and  nnskilled  politicians.  (1)  For  all  men 
have  the  political  virtues  to  a  certain  degree,  and  whether  they  have 
them  or  not  are  obliged  to  say  that  they  have  them.  A  man  would 
be  thought  a  madman  who  professed  an  art  which  he  did  not  know ; 
and  he  would  be  cqimlly  thought  a  madman  if  he  did  not  prole^s  a 
virtue  which  he  h;ul  not.  (2)  And  that  the  political  virtues  can  be 
:au<;ht  and  ac(|uired,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Atheniiuis,  is  proved  by 
the  r:ict  tliat  they  punish  evU-doers,  with  a  view  to  preventbn,  of 
course  —  mere  retribution  is  for  be:ist.s  and  not  fi>r  men.  (3)  An- 
other proof  of  this  is  the  education  of  yuuth,  which  begins  almost 
a.<«  soon  as  they  can  speak,  and  is  continued  by  the  state,  when  they 
pa^s  out  of  the  control  of  their  parents.  (4)  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
conffisitcncv  in  wise  and  ^^mmI  fiithers  liavins  foolish  and  worthless 
sons ;  for  (a)  in  the  first  place  the  \*ntm?  do  not  learn  of  their 
fathers  only,  hut  of  all  the  citixcn<> ;  ami  (b)  thi^  is  partly  a  matter 
of  chance  and  of  natural  <ritls  :  the  soni*  of  a  <;rent  >tate.<man  an*  not 
neccs«arilv  jrreat  state.*men  anv  more  than  the  sons  of  a  ;^Kwl  artist 
are  necessarily  }roo<l  artists.  (5)  Tlie  error  of  Socrates  lies  in  8uj>- 
posins  that  there  are  no  teachers,  when  .ill  men  are  teachers.  Only 
a  few,  like  Protagoras  himself,  are  somewhat  better  than  others. 

Socrates  is  highly  delighted,  and  quite  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion of  Protagoras.  But  he  has  still  a  doubt  lingering  in  his  mind. 
Protagoras  has  spoken  of  the  virtues  :  are  they  many,  or  one  ?  are 
they  parts  of  a  whole,  or  different  names  of  the  same  thing  ?  Pro- 
tagoras replies  that  they  are  parts,  like  the  parts  of  a  face,  which 
have  their  several  functions,  and  no  one  part  is  like  any  other  part. 
This  admission,  which  has  been  somewhat  hastily  made,  is  now 
taken  up  and  cross-examined  by  Socrates  : 

**  Is  justice  just,  and  is  holiness  holy  ?  And  are  justice  and  holi- 
ness opposed  to  one  another  ?  "  —  ^  Then  justice  is  unholy."  Pro- 
tagoras would  rather  say  that  justice  is  different  from  holiness,  and 
yet  in  a  certain  point  of  view  nearly  the  same.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, escape  in  this  way  from  the  cunning  of  Socrates,  who  entangles 
him  into  an  admission  that  everything  has  but  one  opposite.  Folly, 
for  example,  is  opposed  to  wisdom ;  and  fiJly  is  also  opposed  to  tem- 
perance; and  therefore  temperance  and  wisdom  are  the  same. 
And  holiness  has  been  already  admitted  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
justice.  Temperance,  therefore,  has  now  to  be  compared  with 
justice. 

Protagoras,  whose  temper  begins  to  get  a  little  ruffled  at  the 
process  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  is  aware  that  he  will  soon 
be  compelled  by  the  dialectics  of  Socrates  to  admit  that  the  tem- 
perate is  the  just.  He  therefore  defends  himself  with  his  favorite 
weapon ;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a  long  speech  not  much  to  the 
point,  which  elicits  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
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Here  occurs  a  sort  of  interlude,  which  commences  with  a  declara* 
Hon  on  the  part  of  Socrates  that  he  cannot  follow  a  long  speech,  and 
therefore  he  mast  he^  Protagoras  to  speak  shorter.  As  Protagoras 
declines  to  accommodate  him,  he  rises  to  depart,  but  is  detained  by 
Callias,  who  thinks  him  unreasonable  in  not  allowing;  Protagoras  the 
liberty  which  he  takes  himself  of  i»ponking  as  he  likes.  But  Alci- 
biades  answers  that  the  two .  cases  are  not  i)arallol.  For  Socrates 
admits  liis  inability  to  speak  long  ;  will  Protagoras  in  like  manner 
akDowIed:;e  his  inability  to  speak  short  ? 

Counsels  of  mo<leration  are  ur^jed  lirst  in  a  few  words  by  Critiiuj, 
and  then  bv  Prodicus  in  biilanced  and  sentrntious  lani'nase  :  and 
IIippi:t5  proposes  an  umpin*.  But  who  i?  to  be  the  umpire?  njuins 
Socrates :  he  would  ratluT  sui:ge<t  as  a  coinpronnic  that  Protagoras 
•hall  .isk.  an<l  he  will  answer.  To  this  Pnitacr^ras  viclds  a  reluc- 
tant  assi^nt. 

Protagoras  selects  as  the  thesis  of  his  quostions  a  poem  of  Simon- 
ides  of  Ci»os,  in  which  he  profi'ssos  to  find  a  contradiction.  First 
the  poet  says.  — 

**  Hard  if  it  to  become  good,*' 

and  then  reproaches  Pittacus  for  having  said,  "  Hard  is  it  to  be  good." 
How  U  this  to  be  reconciled  ?  S<KTates,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
poem,  is  embarrassed  at  first,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  Proilicus  the 
Cean,  who  must  come  to  the  help  of  his  countryman,  but  apparently 
onlv  with  the  intention  of  flatterins  him  into  absurdities.  First  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  (ctia)  to  be.  and  (yci €T.^a'^  to  be- 
come :  to  become  jrood  is  difficult ;  to  be  jrood  is  easv.  Then  the 
word  difficult  or  hard  i»  explained  to  mean  "  evil  "  in  the  Cean  dialect. 
To  all  this  Prodicus  assents :  but  when  Protngoras  reclaims,  Socrates 
•lyly  withdraws  Prodicus  from  the  fray,  under  the  pretense  tliat  his 
a^Mfot  was  onlv  intended  to  test  the  wits  of  his  adversarv.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  another  and  more  elaborate  explanation  of  the  whole 
passage.     The  explanation  is  as  follows : 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  great  philosophers  (although  this  is  a 
fiict  which  is  not  generally  known)  ;  and  the  soul  of  their  philosophy 
is  brevity,  which  was  also  the  style  of  primitive  antiquity  and  of  the 
•ever  sages.  Now  Pittacus  had  a  saying,  "  Hard  is  it  to  be  good  : " 
Simouides  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  this  saying,  and  wrote  a  poem 
which  was  designed  to  controvert  it.  No,  says  he,  Pittacus ;  nrit 
*•  hard  to  be  goofl,"  but  "  hard  to  become  good."  Socrates  proceeds 
to  arrnie  in  a  highly  impressive  manner  that  the  whole  composition 
id  intended  as  an  attack  upon  Pittacus.  Tliis,  though  manifestly 
absurd,  is  accepted  by  the  company,  and  meets  with  the  special  ap- 
proval of  Hippias,  who  has  however  a  favorite  interpretation  of  his 
own,  which  he  is  recpiested  by  Alcibiades  to  defer. 

The  alignment  is  now  resumed,  not  without  some  disdainful  re- 
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marks  of  Socrates  oq  the  practico  of  introducing  the  poets,  who 
ought  not  to  he  allowed,  any  more  than  flute-<;iris,  to  come  into  good 
society.  Glen's  own  thoughts  vhouM  supply  them  with  the  materials 
for  discussion.  A  few  soothing  fUittcries  are  addressed  to  Protagoras 
by  Callias  and  Socrates,  and  tlien  the  old  qiie!<tbn  is  repeated, 
*•  Whether  the  virtues  arc  one  or  many  ?  "  To  whitrh  Protagoras  is 
now  di^poiKMl  to  reply,  that  tuur  out  of  the  five  \'irtues  arc  in  some 
(ie^*c  similar ;  but  he  still  contends  tluit  the  Hfrh.  euura;j^e,  is  wholly 
dissimilar.  Socrates  pHKnitU  to  undermine  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  ;ulversary,  fii*st  obtuiniu*;  from  him  the  admission  that  all  virtue 
is  in  the  hi-'liest  deserve  ;:ikmI  : 

The  courajreous  are  the  confident :  and  the  confident  arc  those 
who  know  their  business  or  profession:  those  who  have  no  such 
knowh^lixc  and  arc  still  confident  are  madmen.  Tliis  is  admttt€«l. 
Tlicn.  says  Sorratcs.  counvic  is  knowlcd«^c  —  an  intcivnce  which 
Pmtaironis  rv.id«"!  by  dniwin*^  a  t'utilc  di>tinctiun  between  the  cou- 
ra<^cou-»  and  the  confident  in  a  llnont  s]M'crh. 

S<H-rati'S  renews  the  attiu-k  ln>m  another  side:  he  wonld  like  to 
kn«)\v  wliether  pleasure  is  not  the  only  jroud.  :ind  pain  the  only 
evil  ?  Protavroras  soenis  to  doubt  the  morality  or  pr»>[)riety  of  assent- 
in;;  to  this  ;  he  would  r.ither  say  that  **  some  ple:isurcs  arc  ;;ood,  some 
pains  are  evil,"  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. \Miat  dcx'S  he  tliiuk  of  knowledge  ?  does  he  agree  with  the 
common  opinion  about  this  also,  that  knowle<lege  is  overpowered  by 
passion  ?  or  does  he  hold  that  knowledge  is  i)0wer  ?  Protagoras 
agrees  tliat  knowledge  is  certiinly  a  governing  power. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  men  in  general,  who  maintain 
that  many  who  kuow  what  is  best,  act  contrary  to  their  knowledge 
under  the  influence  of  pleasure.  But  tills  opposition  of  good  and 
evil  is  really  the  opposition  of  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  pleas- 
ure. Pleasures  are  evils  because  they  end  in  pain,  and  pains  are 
good  because  they  end  in  pleasures.  Thus  pleasure  is  seen  to  be 
the  only  good  ;  and  the  only  evil  is  the  preference  of  the  lesser 
pleasure  to  the  greater.  But  then  comes  in  the  illusion  of  distance. 
Some  art  of  mensuration  is  ref[uired  in  order  to  show  us  pleasures 
and  pains  in  their  true  proportion.  This  art  of  mensuration  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  thus  proved  once  more  to  be 
the  governing  principle  of  human  life,  and  ignorance  the  origin  of 
all  evil :  for  no  one  prefers  the  less  pleasure  to  the  <n*cater,  or  the 
great (?r  pain  to  the  less,  except  from  ignorance.  Tlie  argument  is 
drawn  out  in  an  imajjinary  •'  dialozue  within  a  dialogue,"  con- 
ducted by  Socrates  an<l  Prora'ioras  on  the  one  part,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  the  other.  Hippias  and  Proilicus,  as  well  as  Protago- 
ras, admit  the  soundness  of  the  (rouclusion. 

Socrates  then  applies  this  new  conclusion  lo  the  case  of  couraj^e 
—  the  only  virtue  which  still   holds   out   against   the  ikssuults  of  the 
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Soentic  dialectic.  No  one  chooses  the  evil  or  refuses  the  good  ex- 
cept through  ignorance.  This  explains  why  cowards  refuse  to  go  to 
war :  because  they  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  good,  and  honor,  and 
pleasure.  And  why  are  the  courageous  willing  to  go  to  war? — be- 
cause they  form  a  right  etitimate  of  pleasures  and  pains,  of  things 
terrible  and  not  terrible.  Courage  then  is  knowledge,  and  coward- 
ice is  i<niorauc*e.  And  the  five  virtues,  which  were  originally  niain- 
:ained  to  have  five  dill'erent  natures,  at\er  having  been  easily  reduced 
to  two  onlv,  are  at  last  re.<ulved  in  one.  l*lie  absent  of  Protairoras 
to  this  la.«t  position  is  extracted  with  great  difficulty. 

Socrates  concludes  by  professing  his  disinterested  love  of  the  truth, 
and  remarks  on  the  singular  manntT  in  which  he  and  his  adversary 
hail  chan«xed  sides.  Protagoras  began  by  asserting,  and  Socrates  by 
tlenying,  the  teachableness  of  virtue,  and  now  the  latter  ends  by 
aflimiing  that  virtue  is  knowhHlsro,  which  is  the  most  teachable  of 
all  things,  while  Prota«n>ras  has  been  striving  to  show  that  virtue  is 
not  knowlcdire.  and  this  is  almost  enuivalent  to  saying  that  virtue 
cannot  l)e  tauj^ht.  He  i.s  m>t  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  would  like 
to  renew  the  incjuirv-  with  the  help  of  Protagoras  in  a  dilferent  onler, 
asking  (1)  \Vliat  virtue  is,  and  (2)  Whether  virtue  can  Iki  taught. 
Protagoras  declines  this  oder,  but  commends  Socrates'  earnestoess 
and  mo«le  of  discussion. 

Tlie  Protagoras  is  often  supposed  to  be  full  of  difficulties.  These 
are  partly  ima^inarj'  and  partly  real.  The  imaginary  ones  are:  (I) 
Chronoloirical.  —  which  were  pointed  out  in  ancient  times  by  Athe- 
naeus,  and  are  noticed  by  Schleiermacher  and  others,  an<l  relate  to 
the  impossibility  of  all  the  persons  in  the  Dialogue  meeting  at  any 
one  time,  whether  in  the  year  425  d.  c.  or  in  any  other.  But  Plato, 
fike  other  writers  of  fiction,  aims  only  at  the  probable,  and  has 
shown  in  other  Dialogues  (  e.  g.  the  Symjwsium  and  Republic)  an 
extreme  disresrard  of  the  historical  accuracv  which  is  sometimes 
demanded  of  him.  (2)  Tlie  exact  place  of  tlie  Protagoras  among 
the  Dialogues,  and  the  date  of  composition,  have  also  been  much 
disputed.  But  there  are  no  criteria  which  afford  any  re;d  grounds 
for  determining  the  date  of  composition ;  and  the  affinities  of  the 
Dialogues,  when  they  arc  not  indicated  by  Plato  himself,  must 
always  to  some  extent  remain  uncertain.  (3)  There  is  another 
class  of  difficulties,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  preconceived  notions 
of  commentators,  who  imagine  that  Protagoras  the  Sophist  ought 
always  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  his  adversary  Socrates  in  the  right ; 
or  that  in  this  or  that  passage  —  e.  g,  in  the  explanation  of  good  as 
pleasure  —  Plato  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  or  that  the  Dialogue 
fails  in  unity,  and  has  not  a  proper  **  beginning,  middle,  and  ending." 
Thev  seem  to  funret  that  Plato  is  a  dramatic  writer  who  throws  his 
thoughts  into  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  certainly  does  not 
aim  at  any  unity  which  is  inconsistent  witli  freedom,  and  with  a  nat- 
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nnl  or  even  wild  manner  of  treating  his  sabfect;  abo  that  his  mode 
of  revealing  the  truth  is  by  lights  and  shadows,  and  far  off  and 
opposing  points  of  view,  and  not  bj  dogmatic  statements  or  definite 
results. 

The  real  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  extreme  subtletj  of  the  work, 
which,  as  Socrates  says  of  the  poem  of  Simonides,  is  a  most  perfect 
piece  of  art.  There  are  dramatic  contrasts  and  interests,  threads 
of  philosophy  broken  and  resumed,  satirical  reflections  on  mankimL 
veils  thrown  over  truths  which  are  li<]i:htlv  su(ir^stcd,  and  all  woren 
t(n;utUcr  in  a  sinq[le  design,  and  moving  towanls  one  end. 

Iq  the  introductory  scene  Plato  raises  the  expectation  that  a 
"  great  personage  "  is  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  (perhaps  with  a 
further  view  of  showing  that  ho  is  destined  to  lie  overthrown  bv  a 
greater  still,  who  makes  no  pretensions).  Before  introducing  Hip- 
j)oerates  to  hinu  Socrates  thinks  j)roper  to  warn  the  youth  of  the 
dan^rers  of  "  influence,"  of  the  invidious  nature  of  which  Protacrnras 
i^  also  sensible.  Hippocrates  n»a«lily  adopts  the  suir^ostion  of  S<x;- 
rates  that  he  shall  learn  the  accomplishments  whifh  befit  an  Athe- 
nian gentleman  of  Protagoras,  and  let  alone  his  **  sophUtry."  There 
is  nothincr  however  in  the  intnxhiction  which  lead?  to  the  inference 
that  Plato  intendeii  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Sophists ;  he 
only  makes  a  little  merry  at  their  expense. 

The  **  jrreat  personage  "  is  somewhat  ostentatious,  but  frank  and 
honest.  He  is  introduced  on  a  stajre  wliich  is  worthv  of  him  —  at  the 
house  of  the  rich  Callias,  in  which  are  concrrecjatetl  the  noblest  and 
wisest  of  the  Athenians.  He  considers  openness  to  l)e  the  best  policy, 
and  particularly  mentions  his  own  liberal  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
pupils,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  favorite  accusation  of  the  Sophists 
that  they  received  pay.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  good  temper 
which  he  exhibits  throunrhout  the  discussion  under  the  trvin<;  and 
often  sophistical  cross-examination  of  Socrates.  Although  once  or 
twice  ruffled,  and  reluctant  to  continue  the  discussion,  he  parts 
company  on  perfectly  good  terms,  and  appears  to  be,  as  he  says  of 
himself,  the  **  least  jealous  of  mankind.** 

Nor  is  there  anvthincr  in  the  sentiments  of  Protajjoras  which  im- 
pairs  this  pleasing  impression  of  the  grave  and  weighty  old  man. 
His  real  defect  is  that  he  is  inferior  to  Socrates  in  dialectics.  The 
opposition  between  him  and  Socrates  is  not  the  opposition  of  good 
and  bad,  true  and  false,  but  of  the  old  art  of  rhetoric  and  the  new 
science  of  interrogation  and  argument :  also  of  the  irony  of  Socrates 
and  the  self-assertion  of  the  Sophists.  There  is  quite  as  much  truth 
on  the  side  of  Protagoras  as  of  Socrates ;  but  the  truth  of  Protagoras 
is  based  on  common  sense  and  common  maxims  of  moralitv,  while 
that  of  Socrates  is  paradoxical  or  transcendental,  and  though  full  of 
meaning  and  insight,  hardly  intelli^rible  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  example :  (I)  one  of  the  noblest  statements  to  be  found  in 
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sntiqaitj  aboat  the  prerentire  nature  of  punishment  is  put  into  the 
nooUi  of  Protagoras ;  (2)  he  is  clearly  right  also  in  maintaining  that 
▼irtne  can  be  taught  (which  Socrates  himself,  at  the  end  of  the 
Dialogue,  is  disposed  to  conce<le)  ;  and  also  (3)  in  his  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  that  goo<l  fathers  have  bad  sons ;  (4)  he  is  right 
aljo  in  observing  that  the  virtues  are  not  like  the  arts,  gifts,  or  at- 
tainments of  special  individual^if  but  the  common  property  of  all : 
this,  which  in  all  a<:rcs  has  been  the  !*tren7th  and  weakness  of  ethics 
an»l  politics,  is  deeply  seated  in  human  nature ;  (5)  there  is  a  sort 
of  luilf  truth  in  the  nution  that  all  civilized  men  arc  teachers  of 
virtue;  and  (6)  the  religions  allegory  should  be  noticed,  in  which 
the  arts  are  sai«l  to  be  given  by  Prometheus  (who  stole  them), 
whereas  justice  and  rcvcrt'nce  an<l  the  political  virtues  could  only 
be  imparted  by  Zi*us.  It  is  observable  ^\<o  (7)  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Uialoinie.  wlu-n  Sx^raics  is  arniinu  that  "  pleasure  is  the  onlv 
gnoil,"  Pn)tajxoras  diM?ms  it  more  in  arconlanco  with  his  character  to 
maintain  that  •*  some  pli*asun*s  only  arc  ijnod.** 

Tlicre  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  all  this  Plato  is  depicting  an 
ima-iiuarv  Prota-ioras ;  at  anv  rate,  he  is  showinir  us  the  teaehinir  of 
the  Sophists  under  the  milder  aspect  under  which  he  once  rciranled 
them.  Xor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Socrates  is  equally  an 
historical  character,  paradoxical,  ironical,  tiresome,  but  seeking  for 
the  unity  of  virtue  and  knowledge  as  for  a  precious  treasure ;  willing 
to  rest  this  even  on  a  calculation  of  pleasure,  and  irresistible  here, 
as  everywhere  in  Plato,  in  his  intellectual  superiority. 

The  aim  of  Socrates,  an<l  of  the  Dialogue,  is  to  show  the  unity 
of  virtue.  In  the  determination  of  this  question  the  identity  of 
virtue  and  knowledije  is  found  to  be  involved.  But  if  virtue  ami 
knowledge  are  one,  then  virtue  can  be  taught ;  the  end  of  the  Dia- 
lo!jue  returns  to  the  bejnnnincr.  Had  Protaijoras  been  allowed  bv 
Plato  to  make  the  Aristotelian  distinction,  and  sav  that  virtue  is 
not  knowledge,  but  is  accompanied  with  knowledge  ;  or  to  point  out 
with  Aristotle  that  the  same  quality  may  have  more  than  one  oppo- 
site ;  or  with  Plato  himself  in  the  Phaedo  to  deny  that  good  is  a 
mere  exchange  of  a  greater  pleasure  for  a  less  — the  unity  of  virtue 
antl  the  identity  of  virtue  and  knowledge  would  have  required  to 
Ih'  proved  by  other  arguments. 

The  victory  of  Socrates  over  Protagoras  is  in  every  way  complete 
when  their  minds  are  fairly  brought  together.  Protagoras  falls  be- 
fore him  after  two  or  three  blows.  Socrates  partially  gains  his  ob- 
ject in  the  first  part,  and  completely  in  the  second.  Nor  does  he 
appeal  at  any  disadvantage  when  subjected  to  **  the  question  "  by 
Protagoras.  He  succeeds  in  making  his  two  "  friends,'  Prodicus  and 
Hippias,  ludicrous  by  the  way ;  he  also  makes  a  ong  speech  in 
defense  of  the  poem  of  Simonides,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Sophists, 
showing,  as  Alcibiades  says,  that  he  is  only  pretending  to  have  a 
bail  raemon'. 
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Not  haWng  the  whole  of  this  poem  before  us,  It  is  impossiblo  for 
us  to  answer  certainlj'  the  question  of  Protan:oras,  how  the  twu 
passages  of  Simonidei  are  to  he  reconeiled.  We  can  only  follow 
the  indications  p:iven  hj  Plalo  hlmieUl  Bat  it  seems  likely  that  the 
niconciletuent  otfered  hjr  Soeratee  is  only  •  earicatore  of  the  metluxis 
of  interpretation  which  were  praGtleeil  hy  the  Sophists  —  liir  tlie 
following  ruavons:  (l)  The  transparent  irony  of  the  pivvious  inter- 
pretations given  by  Socrates.  (2)  The  ludicrous  opening  of  the 
speech  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  are  described  as  the  true  phi- 
losophers, and  Laconic  brevity  as  the  true  form  ot*  phikMophy,  evi- 
dently with  an  allusion  to  Protagoras*  long  speecheii.  (3)  The  man- 
ifest futility  and  absurdity  of  the  explanation  of  ^fuuK  iwaivtjfii 
A\a$€ut^  which  is  luurdly  consistent  with  the  rational  interpretation 
of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  opposition  of  cu-ai  ami  yn4aihu  seenix 
al^  intended  to  express  the  rival  doctrines  of  Sucrates  and  Pn>- 
tas:ora!S  and  is  a  iiort  of  facetious  commentan'  on  their  differenccM. 
(4)  The  irencrnl  triMtment  in  Plato  l>oth  of  the  Pui'tit  and  the  Suph- 
i.-'ts.  who  are  their  interpreters  and  whom  he  deli<;lits  to  identity 
with  them.  (5)  The  depret-iatiug  spirit  in  wliieh  Sucrates  S])eak:t 
of  the  iutrodiiotiun  of  the  Puets  sa  a  8ub:»titute  for  original  conver- 
sation, which  is  intended  to  contrasit  with  Protagoras'  exaltation  of 
the  study  of  them  —  this  again  is  hanlly  consistent  with  the  serious 
defense  of  Simonides.  (6)  The  marked  approval  of  Hippias,  who 
is  5upix)scd  at  once  to  catch  the  familiar  sound,  just  as  in  the  previous 
converiintion  Prodicus  is  represented  as  reaily  to  accept  any  distinc- 
tions of  language  however  absurd.  At  the  same  time  Hippias  is 
desirous  of  substituting  a  new  interprotation  of  hb  own ;  as  if  the 
words  might  really  be  made  to  mean  anything,  and  wera  only  to  bo 
regarded  as  aflbrding  a  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  interpreter. 

This  curious  passage  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  Plato's  satire 
on  the  tedious  and  hyperoritical  arts  of  interpretation  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  day,  and  may  be  compared  with  hb  condemnation 
of  the  same  arts  when  applied  to  mythology  in  the  Phaedrus,  and 
with  his  other  parodies,  e,  g,  with  the  second  speech  in  the  Phaedrus 
and  with  the  Menexcnus.  Several  lesser  touches  of  satire  appear 
in  it,  e.  g.  the  claim  of  philosophy  advanced  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
which  is  a  parody  of  the  claims  advanced  for  the  Poets  by  Prota<]^ 
eras;  the  mbtake  of  the  Laconizing  set  in  supposing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  a  great  nation  because  they  braise  their  ears ; 
the  far-fetched  noUon,  which  b  **  really  too  bad,"  that  Simonides  uses 
the  Lesbian  (?)  word,  iwaiviifAi^  because  he  b  addressing  a  Lesbian. 
The  whole  may  also  be  considered  as  a  satire  on  those  who  spin 
pompous  theories  out  of  nothing. 

All  the  interests  and  contrasts  of  character  in  a  great  dramatic 
work  like  the  Protagoras  are  not  easily  exhausted.  The  impressiTe- 
ness  of  the  scene  should  not  be  lost  upon  us,  or  the  gradual  tubsti* 
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tadon  of  Socratc?  in  the  jccond  part  for  Protagoras  in  the  fir«L 
Thf  re  is  Alcibiailes  who  is  compelk'd  by  the  nocosity  of  his  nature 
to  lie  a  partisan,  londiu'^  effectiKil  aid  to  Socrate.^ ;  there  is  Critias 
a«suraing  the  tone  of  impartialiry ;  C.illias  there  as  always  inclining 
to  the  Soplii>t.  but  ea'i«T  for  any  intelU'ctiial  iv[»ai't ;  IVoilieus,  who 
finds  an  opi)ortunity  for  ilisplayin,:  his  disiiniriions  of  laniruairi* ; 
Ilippia>,  tor  I'xhibitin,:  his  vanity  anil  >upft*fui.il  kntivyU'tl'^i.*  of  nat- 
ural philoso])hy.  Both  of  tln'5»c  have  been  i)irvioa>ly  a  ^ood  iKmI 
«l.iaia-^cd  by  the  mock  sublime  dcsiripiiou  of  iIkmu  in  the  inirodue- 
tion.  It  may  be  remarkiMl  that  Prota-joras  is  ri»nsi.-tt  iiily  pre>iUtt'd 
to  U!«  thn»u-^ht»ut  as  the  tcachrr  of  mond  aiid  po!i;ir.il  viruu-  :  there 
is  no  allusion  tt)  the  theorii>  ot'  >eii>.i!i  r.i  wbith  are  artri!»uied  to 
1ii:n  in  th"  Theaeri'tu>  an»l  iUfwlure.  ur  to  lil.-.  dmial  ••f  tlu»  exist- 
tiiee  ill*  the  '^o<l> :  he  is  the  n*lii:ioii.>  rarhiT  than  tlie  irreliirious 
?i*.!«her  in  this  l)iali»iriie.  Also  it  mav  be  ol»srrved  tliar  Suerates 
.•>ln.\v«i  him  as  nmeh  respect  as  is  eon.-i*tent  with  his  own  ironieal 
•  •h.r.i«'tor. 

h  remaiM>  to  be  eon-i«lm'il  in  wliar  n-lati  mi  thi'  Prot:iif>:-as  staii  1> 
tt>  the  other  Dialo;^ues  ut  Plato.  That  it  is  one  o;"  the  earlii-ror  purely 
4S  H  ratie  Works  —  perhaps  the  last,  as  it  is  eertaiidy  the  ;rreaiest  of 
them  —  i>  indicated  bv  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of 
reminiscence  ;  and  also  probably  by  the  ditlerent  atiituile  a^^uu^ed 
towanls  the  teachin;;  au«l  per>ou>  nt'  the  S(.j»bi?l>  iii  souic  of  the 
later  Dialoiues.  The  Chanuide*.  Laches.  Lysis,  ail  touch  on  the 
(piesiion  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  virtue,  and  may  l)e  re.rarde«l. 
if  not  as  preliminary  stndi<?s  or  skett-he-*  of  the  nior'  i-nportant  work, 
at  any  rate  as  closely  connected  with  it.  The  L)and  llippias  contain 
din-ns^ions  of  the  Poets,  which  offer  a  parallel  to  the  ironieal  criti- 
ci>m  of  the  verses  of  .Simonides.  and  are  c«)nceived  in  a  siniilar  spirit. 
The  atfinitv  of  the  Prota-'oras  to  the  ^huo  is  lijore  d«>ubttUl.  For 
there,  althou;ih  the  same  (piestion  i>  tliscus>e  I.  "  Whether  virtue  can 
be  taught/*  and  the  i*elation  of  Meno  to  the  Sophists  i.-*  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  an^wer  to  tiie  question  is  supplied 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas;  the  real  .Socrates  is  alrea«ly  passing; 
into  the  Platonic  one.  At  a  later  stairc  of  the  Platonic  i»hilosophy 
we  fhall  find  that  both  the  paradox  and  the  sf)lution  of  it  ap])ear  to 
have  been  retracted.  The  Phacdo,  the  Oor.'ia?,  and  the  Philebu-; 
offer  further  eoiTections  of  the  teaching:?  of  the  Prota;;oras  :  in  all 
Df  them  the  doctrine  tliat  virtue  is  pleasure,  or  that  pleasure  is  the 
tliief  or  onlv  jrood,  is  distinctlv  renounce* I. 

Tlius  after  many  preparations  and  opj>ositions,  both  c^'  t\n.*  char- 
acters of  men  and  as|)ects  of  tlie  truth,  especially  of  the  popiiUr  and 
philosopliical  aspect ;  and  after  many  interruptions  and  detentions 
by  the  way,  which,  as  Theodorus  says  in  the  Theaetetus,  are  quite 
as  agreeable  as  the  argument,  we  arrive  at  tlie  great  Socratic  thesis 
that  virtue  is  knowledge.     This  is  an  aspect  of  the  truth  which  wa5' 
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lo^l  almost  ^3  =oon  aa  it  was  luund  ;  ami  jel  liaa  to  be  recovered  by 
every  oaa  for  himsell*  nho  xiould  pa»  the  Uuitu  of  proverbial  aad 
popuLir  philosophy,  It  is  not  to  be  rei^irdiKi  only  u  a  passing  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  huuiau  miod,  but  ai  an  aalicipation  of  the 
reconcilement   of  the  moral  and  ioUllectuol  etem«oIa  of  buniajt 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Socrates,  who  is  the  narrator  of  Protagoras, 

thf  Dialitirt'' to  his  CoMvxsios.  Hippias,  (    SophitU, 

HlI'I'OCUATKS.  Prodicl's, 

Alciuiaoes.  Callias,  a  vcealthy  Athenian. 

CUITIAS. 

Scene  :  — The  Iloase  of  Callias. 

Com.  TTTHERE  do  you  come  from,  Socrates  ?  And  Steph. 
T  T  yet  I  need  hardly  ask  the  question,  as  I  309 
knof7  that  you  have  been  in  cha.<e  of  the  fair  Alcibiades.  I 
saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  he  had  got  a  beard 
like  a  man«  —  and  he  is  a  man,  as  I  may  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
But  I  thought  that  he  was  still  very  charming. 

Soc.  What  of  his  beard  ?  Are  you  not  of  Homer's  opinion, 
who  says  that  ^  — 

<*  Youth  ii  most  charming  when  the  beard  first  appears  ?  ** 

And  that  is  now  the  cliarm  of  Alcibiades. 

Com,  Well,  and  how  do  matters  proceed  ?  Have  you  been 
visiting  him,  and  was  he  gracious  to  you  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  I  thought  that  he  was  very  gracious;  and  es- 
pecially to-day,  for  I  have  just  come  from  him,  and  he  has  been 
lielping  me  in  an  argument.  But  shall  I  tell  you  a  strange 
thing?  Although  be  was  present,  I  never  attended  to  him,  and 
several  times  he  quite  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Com.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Has  anything  ha{i- 
pened  between  you  and  him?  For  surely  you  cannot  have 
discovereil  a  fairer  love  than  he  is ;  certainly  not  in  this  city 
of  Athens. 
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tlieso  I'lehiiM? 

Sm  J  is  iiiii  ihe  wiser  ulwiijs  ilie  fiiirt-T.  sweet  Trieml  ? 

Can  ,   Sucniie.,   witli    soniu   wi»o 

one? 

•Sue.  Yc«  1  I  wvulil  say  ruiiier,  wiiU  liie  ivi^csit  of  nil  living 
num.  if  y<iii  arc  ivillin^'  lo  arooni  ilutt  ihW-  to  l*riit:i!:oras. 

Com.   Whntl     Ho  y.iu   iimim  lu    any   tli;U   I'li.uujora*   is   iii 


C-m, 


Anil    ilu    you  just 


,„ij       Sk.  Yes ;  nntl  I  liave  heiiiil  hiiiI  naiU  unuiy  tliiiiiis. 

Corn.  Tlici).  if  you  li;ive  iio  eiiini^^nneni,  su[ipuM:  iliat 
you  Ell  ilowii  aiul  IfU  me  wliut  [KiMed,  uuil  niy  Htteudnul  (hull 
1,'ivtt  up  Ilia  pliiue  to  you. 

^(MT.  To  bu  auru ;  and  I  shall  be  grnteiUI  lo  you  for  luteo- 

Co/n.  Tliaiik  you,  too,  tor  telling  ua. 

&e.  Thut  ia  tlianlc  yuu  iwJea  over.     Liiten  tlwD  :  — 

Luat  iiigbt,  ur  Mtli«r  very  euHy  this  niorniii^,  liippocrale*. 
■  he  Niu  of  Apollixlorus  an<l  llie  brother  of  Phiianu.  gnve  ik  tre- 
nieniluua  tliuoip  wiUi  hia  atulf  at  my  door;  siiine  oue  0|ieDe<l  to 
liini,  anU  lie  caine  ruahiog  io  and  banled  out :  Socrat«s,  ara  you 
Hwiike  or  asl«ep? 

I  knew  hia  voice,  and  said ;  Hippocratea,  ia  that  too  ?  and 
do  you  hriog  any  nem? 

Grood  news,  he  aaid  ;  nothing  but  good. 

VB17  good,  I  aai'l :  but  what  news?  and  why  have  yon 
come  here  at  tliia  uuearthly  hour  ? 

He  drew  neai-er  to  me  and  aaiil :  Protagoras  is  come. 

Yes.  I  Biiiil ;  he  came  two  daya  ago :  have  you  only  jnat 
heanl  of  hia  arrival  ? 

Yra.  indeed,  he  aaid  ;  I  heard  yesterday  evening. 

At  the  aame  time  he  felt  fur  the  truckle-bed,  und  sat  dowit 
at  my  (ret,  and  then  he  said :  I  heard  ye^^tenlay  quite  late  in 
ihe  evening,  on  my  reium  from  Oeui>e  wliittier  I  had  gone  i» 
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pursuit  of  my  runnway  slave  Satyras  —  as  I  was  going  to  have 
told  you  if  some  other  matter  had  not  come  in  the  way ;  ou 
my  return,  when  we  had  done  supper  aud  were  about  to  retiit: 
t«>  rest,  my  brother  said  to  me  :  Protagonis  is  come.  And  I 
Was  going  to  you  at  once,  if  I  had  not  considered  that  tiie  night 
\v»n  far  spenL  But  when  sleep  relaxed  her  hold  on  me  after 
my  toil,  I  got  up  and  c;iine  hither  direct. 

I,  who  knew  the  very  conrageous  madness  of  the  man,  said : 
What  is  the  matter?  has  Pmtagonis  rohbe<l  you  of  anything? 

lie  replietl,  hiughiiig :  Ye^.  iinleed  he  has,  Socrates  of  the 
wis<1oni  which  he  keei)s  to  himself. 

Hut,  surelv,  I  said,  if  vou  mve  him  monev,  and  make  friends 
uith  him,  he  will  make  you  as  wise  us  he  is  himself. 

Would  to  heaven,  he  replied,  that  he  would !  He  might 
Liko  all  that  I  have,  and  all  that  mv  friends  have,  if  he  woiild. 
Ami  that  is  whv  I  have  come  to  vou  now,  in  order  that  vou 
.may  -^pvak  to  him  on  my  heliulf:  tor  I  am  youii:^.  and  aUo  I 
have  never  i^eeu  nor  heard  him  (when  he  visited  Athens  Ih?- 
fure  I  was  hut  a  child)  :  and  ail  men  praise  him,  Sotrrates,  ,, 
as  l)eing  the  most  accomplished  of  speakers.  There  is 
no  reason  whv  we  should  not  I'o  to  him  at  once,  and  then  we 
shall  tiiid  him  at  home.  He  lodge-^,  as  I  hear,  with  Callias, 
the  son  of  Hijiponicus.      Let  us  start. 

I  replied :  Not  vet.  mv  irood  friend  ;  the  hour  is  too  eailv. 
But  let  us  rise  and  take  a  turn  in  the  court  and  wail  there  un- 
til clavhreak.  and  when  the  <lav  breaks,  then  we  will  ^o  ;  for 
Protiifforas  is  jienerally  at  home,  aud  we  shall  be  sure  to  lind 
him  ;  never  fear.  ^ 

Upon  this  we  got  up  and  walked  about  in  the  court,  and  I 
thousrht  that  I  would  make  trial  of  the  strength  of  his  resolu- 
tion.  So  I  examined  him  and  put  questions  to  him.  Tell  me, 
Hippocrates,  I  said,  as  you  are  going  to  Protagoras,  and  will  he 
paying  your  money  to  him,  what  is  he  to  whom  you  are  goinz  ? 
and  what  will  he  make  of  you  ?  If  you  were  going  to  Hippocra- 
tes, the  Coan,  the  Asclepiad,  and  were  about  to  give  him  your 
money,  and  some  one  said  to  you  :  As  being  what,  do  you  give 
money  to  your  namesake  Hippocrates,  O  Hippocrates?  what 
would  vou  answer  ? 

I  should  s;iy,  he  replied,  that  I  give  money  to  him  as  a  phy- 
■idau. 

And  what  will  he  make  of  you  ? 

A  physician,  he  said. 
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And  if  70Q  went  to  Poljdeitus  the  ^Vrgive,  or  Pheidias  the 
Athenian*  and  intended  to  give  them  money,  and  some  one  were 
to  ask  jon :  As  being  what,  do  70a  give  this  monej  to  Poly- 
cleitus  and  Pheidias  ?  what  wonU  yon  answer? 

I  should  answer,  as  being  statoaries. 

And  what  will  thej  make  of  70a  ? 

A  statuarv,  of  cour9e* 

Well  now,  I  said,  70a  and  I  are  going  to  Protagoras,  and 
we  are  reailv  to  pay  him  mone7  for  7on.  If  oor  own  means 
are  sutRcient,  and  we  can  gtun  him  with  these,  we  shall  be  too 
^lad ;  but  if  not.  then  we  are  to  spend  7onr  fricpds'  money  ns 
well.  "Sow  suppose,  that  while  we  are  in  this  intense  state  of 
(•xcitcment.  some  one  were  to  say  to  us:  Tell  me,  Socrates,  and 
you  Mippocnites,  as  being  wlmt,  are  you  going  to  pay  money  to 
Protagoras?  how  should  we  answer  him?  I  know  that  Phei- 
ilias  is  a  sculptor,  and  Homer  is  a  poet:  but  what  appellation 
is  *r\yeti  to  Protagoras?  how  is  he  design:ited  ? 

I'hey  call  him  a  Sophist,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

Then  we  tire  going  to  pay  our  money  to  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Sophist  ? 

Certainly. 

But  suppose  a  person  were  to  ask  this  further  question : 
o .  .^        And  how  about  yourself?  what  will  Protagoras  make 
you,  if  you  go  to  see  him  ? 

He  ansu'ereil,  with  a  blush  upon  his  face  (for  the  day  w:is 
just  beginning  to  dawn,  so  that  I  could  see  him) :  Unless  this 
ditfers  in  some  way  from  the  former  instances,  I  suppose  that 
he  will  make  a  Sophist  of  me^ 

And  are  you  not  in  sober  earnest  ashamed,  I  said,  at  having 
to  appear  before  the  Hellenes  in  the  character  of  a  Sophbt  ? 

Indeed,  Socrates,  if  I  am  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am. 

But  why  do  you  assume,  Hip|K)crates,  that  the  instruction  of 
Protagoras  is  of  this  nature?  and  why  may  you  not  learn  of 
him  in  the  same  way  that  you  learned  the  arts  of  the  gramma- 
rian, or  musician,  or  trainer,  not  with  the  view  of  making  any 
of  them  a  profession,  but  only  as  a  part  of  education,  and  be- 
cause a  private  gentleman  and  ft«eman  ought  to  know  them  ? 

Just  so,  he  said ;  and  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fiir  truer  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  Protagoras. 

I  said :  I  wonder  whether  you  know  what  yon  are  doing  ? 

And  what  am  I  doing? 

You  are  going  to  commit  your  soul  to  the  care  of  a  man 
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wbom  jovL  call  a  Sophist  And  vet  I  hardly  think  that  yon 
know  what  a  Sophist  is  ;  and  if  not,  then  you  do  not  even 
know  whetlier  you  are  committing  your  soul  to  good  or  evil. 

I  certainly  think  tiiat  I  do  know,  he  replied. 

Then  tell  me.  what  do  you  imaszine  thut  he  is? 

I  take  him  to  be  one  who  is  wise  and  knowing,  he  replied, 
as  his  name  implies. 

And  might  you  not,  I  said,  nfRrm  tiiis  of  the  painter  and  the 
carpenter  also;  are  not  they.  too.  wise  and  knowing?  Hut 
Mipjiose  a  person  were  to  ask  us:  In  what  an*  tlio  painters 
wis«»?  We  should  an«»wer  :  In  what  ivlatrs  to  tho  inakin*'  of 
lik*»^ties.ses.  and  sirailarlv  of  othi*r  tliiiiirs.  Antl  if  lie  were  fur- 
ther  to  :\sk  :  What  is  the  wisdom  of  the  So|>hist.  and  what  is 
the  manufacture  over  which  he  pre*iiles  ?  how  should  we  an- 
swer him  ? 

Htiw  should  wo  answer  hiui.  Socrates?  What  other  answer 
could  there  l)i?  but  tliat  he  presides  over  the  art  whieli  makes 
men  eloquent? 

Yes,  I  replied,  ihnt  i5  very  likely  a  true,  but  not  a  sufficient 
answer;  for  a  further  question  is  involve«l  :  AI>oiit  what  does 
the  Sophist  make  a  man  elocpient  ?  The  player  on  the  lyre 
may  be  supposed  to  make  a  man  eloquent  about  that  which  he 
makes  him  understand,  that  is  about  playing  the  lyre.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Yes. 

Then  a1)0ut  what  Hoes  the  Sophist  make  him  eloquent  ?  must 
not  he  make  him  eloquent  in  that  which  he  understands  ? 

Y^'es.  that  mav  lie  assumed. 

And  what  is  that  which  the  Sophist  knows  and  makes  his 
disciple  know  ? 

Indee<l,  he  said,  that  I  cannot  tell. 

Tlien  I  proci'edei.1  to  say :  Well,  but  are  you  aware  of  the  „,  o 
danger  which  you  are  incurring  ?  If  you  were  going  to 
commit  the  body  to  some  one,  and  there  w:is  a  risk  of  your  get- 
tinjr  20od  or  harm  from  him,  woidd  vou  not  carefully  consider 
and  ask  the  opinion  of  your  friends  and  kindred,  and  deliberate 
many  days  as  to  whether  you  should  give  him  the  care  of  your 
IxMly  ?  But  when  the  soul  is  in  question,  which  you  hold  to  be 
of  far  more  value  than  the  bo<ly,  and  upon  the  well  or  ill-being  of 
which  depends  your  all.  —  about  this  you  never  consulte<l  either 
with  your  father  or  with  your  brother  or  with  auy  one  of  us 
who  are  your  companions.     But  no  sooner  does  this  foreigner 

TOL.  L  8 
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appear,  than  you  instantly  commit  yoor  80ol  to  his  keeping. 
In  the  evening,  us  you  say,  you  hear  of  him,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing you  go  to  him,  never  deliberating,  or  taking  the  opinion  of 
any  one  as  to  whether  you  ought  to  intrust  yourself  to  him  or 
not;  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  \ye  a 
pupil  of  Protagora'«,  and  are  prepared  to  expend  all  the  prop- 
erty of  yourself  and  of  your  friends  in  carrying  out  at  any  pi-ice 
this  determination,  nlthongti,  as  you  admit,  you  do  not  know 
him,  and  lm%*e  never  spoken  with  him  :  and  you  call  him  a 
Sopliist,  hut  Hre  manifestly  ii^nonmt  of  what  a  Sophist  U ;  and 
yet  you  are  going  to  commit  yourself  to  his  keeping. 

Wlien  he  heard  me  say  this  he  replic<l :  That  I  8iip|)ose, 
Socrates,  is  the  conchision  which  I  must  <lraw  from  your  wonls. 

I  proceeded  :  Is  not  a  Sophist,  IIip|>ocrates,  one  who  deals 
wholesale  or  retail  in  the  food  of  the  soul  ?  To  me  that  ap- 
pears to  he  tho  sort  of*  num. 

And  wluit,  Socratcjs,  is  ihe  food  of  the  soul  ? 

Surelv,  I  said.  knowle(l<;e  is  the  food  of  the  soul;  and  we 
must  tivke  c;ire,  my  friend,  that  the  Sophist  does  not  deceive  us 
when  he  ])ruises  whnt  he  sells,  like  the  dealers  wholesale  or  re- 
tail who  sell  the  foo<l  of  the  ho<ly ;  for  they  praise  indiscrimi- 
nately all  their  goods,  without  knowinjr  what  are  really  bene- 
ficial or  hurtful :  neither  do  their  customers  know,  with  the 
exception  of  any  trainer  or  physician  who  may  hapi)en  to  buy 
of  them.  In  like  manner  tho.«e  who  carry  about  the  wares  of 
knowled<ze,  and  make  the  round  of  the  cities,  and  sell  or  retail 
them  to  any  customer  who  is  in  want  of  them,  praise  them  all 
alike  ;  and  I  should  not  wonder,  O  my  friend,  if  many  of  them 
were  really  ignorant  of  thrir  effect  upon  the  soul ;  and  their 
piistoiuers  equally  ignorant,  unless  he  who  buys  of  them  haf)- 
pens  to  be  a  physician  of  the  soul.  If  therefore  you  have 
understanding  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  you  may  safely  buy 
knowledge  of  Protagoras  or  of  any  one;  but  if  not,  then,  O  my 
o .  «  &iend,  pause,  and  do  not  hazard  your  dearest  interests  at 
a  game  of  chance.  For  there  is  far  greater  peril  in  buy- 
ing knowledge  than  in  buying  meat  and  drink :  the  one  you 
purchase  of  ihe  wholesale  or  retail  dealer,  and  carry  them  away 
in  other  vessels,  and  before  you  receive  them  into  the  Ixxly  as 
food,  you  may  <lepQsit  them  at  home  ancl  call  in  any  ex{)erienced 
friend  who  knows  what  is  good  to  be  eaten  or  drunken,  and 
what  not,  and  how  much  and  when  ;  and  hence  the  danger  of 
purchasing  them  is  not  so  great.     But  when  you  buy  the  wares 
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of  knowledge  you  cannot  carry  them  away  in  another  vessel ; 
I  hey  have  been  sold  to  you,  and  you  must  take  them  into  the 
M>ul  and  go  your  way,  either  greatly  harmed  or  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  lesson:  and  therefore  .we  should  think  about  this 
and  take  counsel  with  our  elders  ;  for  we  are  still  young  —  too 
young  to  determine  such  a  matter.  And  now  let  us  go,  :is  wo 
were  inienduig,  and  hear  Protagriras ;  and  when  we  have  heard 
what  he  has  to  snv,  we  may  take  coun*<el  of  oth<!rs ;  for  not 
only  is  Protagonis  at  the  hou.'^e  of  Callias.  but  there  is  Illppias 
of  Klis,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  several 
other  wi?e  men. 

To  this  we  airrpcd,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  until  we 
reached  the  vestibule  of  the  house;  and  there  we  stopped  in 
order  to  finish  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  as  we  were  .uoinj* 
alon:;;  and  we  stood  talking;  in  the  vestibule  until  we  had  tiii- 
i.<«hetl  and  conit*  to  an  uiHlersCindini;.  And  I  think  that  the 
door-kee|)er,  who  wx^  a  iMinueh.  and  wIjo  was  [)rol)al)iy  annoyed 
at  the  j^reat  inroad  of  the  Sophist*,  must  have  heard  us  talkiui;. 
At  any  rate,  wiien  we  knocked  at  the  ilo«»r,  and  he  opened  ami 
saw  us,  he  jjrumbled:  They  are  Sophists  —  he  is  not  at  home  ; 
and  instantly  irive  i\\v.  door  a  hearty  ban<j  with  both  his  hand^. 
Airain  we  knocke<L  and  he  answered  without  opiMiinsj:  Did  vou 
not  hear  me  say  that  he  is  not  at  home,  fellows  ?  15ut,  my 
friend,  I  said,  we  are  not  Sopliists,  and  we  are  not  come  to  see 
Callias  ;  fear  not,  for  we  want  to  see  Protagoras  ;  and  I  must 
request  you  to  announce  us.  At  Ia.«t,  after  a  goo:l  deal  of 
<lit!iculty,  the  man  was  persuade<l  to  open  the  door. 

When  we  entered,  we  fouml  Protagoras  taking  a  walk  in  the 
|»ortico  ;  and  next  to  him,  on  one  side,  were  walking  Callias  the 
sou  of  Hipponicus,  and  Para)  us  the  son  of  Pericles,  who,  by  the 
mother's  side,  is  his  half-brother,  and  Charmides  the  son  o.. 
of  Gliiuc(m.  On  the  other  side  of  him  were  Xanthippus 
tlie  other  son  of  Pericles,  Philippides  tlie  son  of  Philomelus; 
mI>.»  Antimoerusof  Mende,  who  of  all  the  disciples  of  Protagonis 
is  the  mo<t  famous,  and  intends  to  make  sr>T)histry  his  profes- 
sion. A  train  of  listeners  followed  him.  of  whom  the  greater 
part  appe:ired  to  be  foreigners,  who  accompanied  Protagoras 
out  of  the  various  cities  through  which  he  journeyed.  Now  he, 
like  Orpheus,  attracted  tliem  by  his  voire,  and  they  followe«l  the 
attraction.  I  should  mention  also  that  there  were  some  Athe- 
nians in  the  company.  Nothing  delighted  me  more  than  the  pre- 
cision of  (heir  movements :  they  never  got  into  his  way  at  all ; 


"  I  lifted  up  ray  ej-es  and  saw" 
le  npp'i.''ite  p-irtica  nn  a  clmir  of    J 
Icil  aa  lunches  Ervximitclios  tha  I 
9  tlie  Jlyrrliiiiiisiun,  nnil  Attdfon  ^ 
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bol  T-  I  and  lho?e  who  were  with  him  tnrned  bnrk,  then 

[lie  1  lisiencrs  divided  into  two  parts  on  either  side  ;  he 

n'.i!  in  front,  and  the}'  wliueled  round  and  took  iheir 

pliii  1  him  in  perfect  onler. 

I  Homer  aays,^  "  I  lifted  up  ray  eyes  and  s. 
Mi].  Elei.li  silling;  in  the  n        " 

tid  him  wiTe  sealed  u 
Hid  Ph:ici1ni9 

!  RtTiiiigert  (rhoin  lie  liwt 
liraii-jht  mm  iiiia  ir  .ivi:  cirj-  of  Klh*,  nn-l  Mime  olher»  : 

llii'v  up|ie!ire<l  tu  be  ll^Kll■g  lllj>pi:it  certain  phv.'jntl  iind  iistni- 
ii'miical  <iiief(tio<is.  (bhI  he,  ex  cnlMrri,  was  deienniuing  their 
i^evl■ml  (jiii^liaii.<  W  theiit  -.mil  disr-onrsiiip  of  them. 

Al!«.,  -  iny  pyps  Iwhrtd  Tiintiiind  ;  "  »  for  Prinlicis  the  Cean 
\rn*  :tt  Athene  :  hu  hail  lieen  put  into  a  mom  wliiMi,  in  the 
ilavs  of  llipiwiiicirs.  wii*  A  More-ticiune:  hat  as  llie  linii=e  Wiit 
full,  CiilliiLs  hiul  rk-nrwl  tlii*  out  nnd  lundo  the  lYMim  iiilD  a 
^iient-phiimlier.  Novr  I'rodicas  wn»  will  in  bivl,  wrapped  up  in 
glieeptkiiL^  nitd  hcilrlnlhi>^,  of  which  lliorc  neemi'il  lo  he  n  great 
heap  ;  nnd  there  were  Rittinn  by  him  on  the  conches  near.  P.au- 
saniniof  ihe  deraeof  Cemmeis,  and  iriili  Piinsania^  wns  a  }-nuth 
quite  young,  ivlio  is  eertftinly  ranutrkoble  for  lus  gwkl  look*,  tuul. 
if  I  am  niit  miatokBD,  ii  also  of  a  fitir  and  gentle  nature.  I 
think  that  I  heard  him  called  Aj^thmi.  and  my  suspiciun  is  that 
he  is  the  beloved  of  Piuiiaaia*.  There  was  thin  youih  oad 
also  there  were  the  tivo  Admoituitiues,  one  the  ton  of  Cepit, 
and  tlie  other  of  Leucotophidei,  and  some  others.  I  was  verj 
iinxious  to  hear  what  Prodicn*  nu  i«ying,  for  he  Meined  to  ma 
to  be  an  extraordinarily  wise  and  divine  man ;  but  I  was  not 
„.p  aide  to  get  into  tlio  inner  drde,  and  hiaSnede^i  voice  made 
an  echo  in  the  room  wbidi  rendered  hit  words  inaudible. 

No  sooner  had  we  entervd  than  there  followed  us  Alcibiades 
the  beautiful,  as  you  say,  and  I  believe  you ;  and  also  Critias 
the  son  of  Callaeschnis. 

On  entering  we  stopped  a  little,  in  order  bi  look  about  us, 
and  then  walk^-d  up  to  Protagora*,  nnd  I  said :  Protagoras,  my 
friend  Hippocrates  and  I  have  come  to  see  you. 

Do  you  wish,  he  said,  to  spenk  with  me  alone,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  ? 

That  is  aa  you  please,  I  «aid :  you  shall  determine  when  you 
have  heard  the  object  of  our  visit. 

I  Od.  d.  aoi  lEitL  *  Od.  iL  tu 
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And  what  b  that  ?  he  said. 

I  must  explain,  I  said,  that  my  friend  Hippocrates  ia  a  na- 
tive Athenian;  he  u  die  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  liouse,  and  he  is  himself  in  natural  ability  quite 
a  match  for  those  of  his  own  age.  I  believe  that  he  aspires  to 
pilitical  eminence;  and  tliis  he  thinks  that  conversation  with 
you  is  most  likely  to  procure  for  liim :  now  it  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide whether  you  would  wish  to  !*peak  to  him  of  these  matters 
alone  or  in  company. 

Thank  you,  Socrates,  for  your  consideration  of  me.  For 
certainly  a  2itran<rer  finding  his  way  into  great  cities,  and  per- 
sua«ling  the  tiuwer  of  the  youtli  in  them  to  leave  the  company 
of  dieir  other  kinsmen  or  actpmiiitance,  and  live  with  him,  un- 
der the  idea  that  they  will  l>e  improved  by  his  conversation, 
ought  to  l)e  very  cautious  ;  great  jealousies  are  occasioned  by 
his  proceedings,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  many  enmities  and 
conspiracies.  I  maiuUiiu  the  art  of  the  Sophi>t  to  be  of  ancient 
date  ;  but  that  in  ancient  times  the  professors  of  the  arc,  fearing 
this  odium,  veiled  and  disiruised  themselves  under  various 
names:  some  under  that  of  poets,  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Simouides  ;  some  as  hierophants  and  prophets,  as  Orpheus  and 
Musaeus ;  and  some,  as  I  observe,  even  under  the  name  of  g}'m- 
nastic-masters,  like  Iccus  of  Tareutum,  or  the  more  recently 
celebrated  Ilerodicus,  now  of  Selymbria  and  formerly  of  Megara, 
who  is  a  first-rate  Sophist.  Your  own  Agathocles  pretended 
to  be  a  musician,  but  was  really  an  eminent  Sophist ;  also 
Pythocleides  the  Cean ;  and  there  were  many  others  ;  and  all 
of  them,  as  I  was  saying,  adopted  these  arts  as  veils  or  disguises 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  envy  of  the  multitude.  But 
that  is  not  my  way,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  effected  q.  _ 
their  purpose,  which  was  to  deceive  the  government,  who 
were  not  blinded  by  them ;  and  as  to  the  people,  they  have  no 
understanding,  and  only  repeat  what  their  rulers  are  pleased  to 
tell  them.  Now  to  run  away,  and  to  be  caught  in  running 
away,  is  the  very  height  of  folly,  and  also  greatly  increases  the 
exasperation  of  mimkind ;  for  they  regard  him  who  runs  away 
as  a  rogue,  in  addition  to  any  other  objections  which  they  have 
to  him ;  and  therefore  I  take  an  entirely  opposite  course,  and 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  Sophist  and  instructor  of  mankind  ; 
■ucb  an  open  acknowledgment  appears  to  me  to  be  a  better  sort 
of  caution  than  concealment.  Nor  do  I  neglect  other  precau- 
tioDSy  and    therefore  I  hope,  as  I  may  say,  by  the  favor  of 
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Heaven  that  n  o  harm  will  come  of  the  acknowledgment  that  I 
am  a  Sophist.  And  I  have  heen  now  many  jeixn  in  the  profes- 
sion —  for  all  mj  years  when  added  up  are  many  —  and  there 
is  no  one  here  present  of  whom  I  might  not  be  the  father. 
Wherefore  I  should  much  prefer  conversing  with  you,  if  .you 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  suspected  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glory  in  the  presence  of  Prodicns  and  Ilippia^,  and  would 
gladly  show  us  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admirers,  I  said : 
But  why  should  we  not  summon  Prodicus  and  Hippias  and 
their  friends  to  hear  us  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Suppose,  said  Callias.  that  we  hold  a  council  in  which  you 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  wa^  determined,  and  ;:reat  delight 
was  felt  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  wise  men  t:ilk  :  we  ourselves 
all  took  the  chairs  :iiid  benche''.  and  arranged  tliera  by  Ilippias, 
where  the  other  benches  ha<l  l)een  already  placed.  Meanwhile 
Calli:is  and  Alcibiades  got  up  Prodicus  and  brought  in  him 
and  his  companions. 

"When  we  were  all  seated,  Protasforas  said  :  Now  that  the 
company  are  assembled,  Socrates,  tell  me  about  the  young  man 
«.^   of  whom  you  were  just  now  speaking. 

I  replied :  T  will  begin  again  at  the  same  point,  Protag- 
oras, and  tell  you  once  more  the  purport  of  my  visit :  this  is 
my  friend  Hippocrates,  who  is  desirous  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  wants  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ates with  you.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Protagoras  answered  :  Young  man,  if  you  associate  with  me, 
on  the  very  first  day  you  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  better  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
better  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 

"Wlien  I  heard  this,  I  said  :  Protagoras,  I  do  not  at  all  won- 
der at  hearing  you  say  this ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your 
wisdom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
before,  you  would  become  better  no  doubt :  but  please  to  answer 
in  a  different  way;  I  will  explain  how  by  an  example.  Let 
me  ffuppose  that  Hippocrates,  instead  of  desiring  your  acquaint- 
ance, wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young  man  Zeux- 
ippus  of  Heraclea,  who  has  newly  come  to  Athens,  and  he 
were  to  go  to  him  as  he  has  gone  to  you,  ami  were  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  woidd 
grow  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him  :  and  then 
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•oppose  that  he  were  to  ask  him,  *'  In  what  would  he  be  better, 
and  in  what  would  he  grow  ?  '*  Zeuxippus  would  answer,  ^  In 
painting."  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Tbeban, 
and  heard  him  say  the  same,  and  asked  him,  "  In  what  would 
he  become  better  day  by  day?"  he  would  reply,  "In. flute- 
playing."  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  thi<«  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  hi!< 
account.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  wiiicli  he  ais- 
sociates  with  vou  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner  —  in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  be  better  ?  and  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied  :  You  ask 
questions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  wiiich  is  fairly 
put.  If  Hii)pocrate3  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
sort  of  dnulirerv  with  whicli  other  Sophi.*ls  are  in  the  hnhit  of 
insulting  their  |)upil> ;  who,  when  they  have  just  esrape<l  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  ami  driven  back  into  theni  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  come^  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  afiairs  private  as  well  as  public;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that    ^.g 
you  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
men  o^ood  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
and  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
taught  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es- 
teemed by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  we 
are  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re- 
lates to  buililing,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
the  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
and  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
who  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  even 
though   he  be   good-looking,  and    rich,  and    noble,  they  don't 
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listen  to  him,  bot  laugh  at  him,  and  hoot  him,  until  either  he 
is  clamored  down  and  retires  of  himself;  or  if  he  persist,  he  is 
dragged  away  or  put  out  by  the  constables  at  the  command  of 
the  prytanes.  Tliis  is  their  way  of  behaving  about  the  arts 
which  have  professors.  When,  however,  the  question  is '  an 
alfair  of  state,  then  everybody  is  free  to  have  a  say  —  carpen- 
ter, tinker,  cobbler,  sailor,  passenger ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low  —  any  one  who  likes  gets  up,  and  no  one  reproaches  him, 
as  ill  the  former  case,  with  not  having  learned,  and  having  no 
teacher,  and  yet  giving  advice ;  evidently  because  they  are 
uiidor  the  impression  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
tau:;ht.  And  not  onlv  is  this  true  of  the  state,  but  of  individu- 
als  ;  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  citizens  are  unable  to  impart 
their  political  wisdom  to  others  :  as,  for  example,  Pericles,  the 
n  ^,^  father  of  these  vounij  men,  who  gave  them  excellent  in- 
struction  in  all  that  could  he  learned  from  masters,  in  his 
own  department  of  politics  taught  them  nothing ;  nor  did  he  give 
them  teachers,  hut  tliev  were  allowed  to  wander  at  their  owu 
free-will,  in  a  sort  of  hope  that  they  would  light  upon  virtue 
of  their  own  accord.  Or  take  another  example:  There  was 
Cleinias  the  younger  brother  of  our  friend  Alcibiades,  of  whom 
this  very  same  Pericles  was  the  guardian  ;  and  he  being  in  fact 
under  the  apprehension  that  Cleinias  would  be  corrupted  by 
Alcibiades,  took  him  away,  and  placed  him  in  the  house  of 
Ariphron  to  be  educated  ;  but  before  six  months  had  elapseil, 
Ariphron  sent  him  back,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him. 
And  I  could  mention  numberless  other  instances  of  persons  who 
were  good  themselves,  and  never  yet  made  any  one  else  good, 
whether  friend  or  stranger.  Now  I,  Protagoras,  when  I  reflect 
on  all  this,  am  inclined  to  think  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught. 
Bnt  then  again,  when  I  listen  to  your  words,  I  am  disposed  to 
waver ;  and  I  believe  that  there  must  be  something  in  what 
you  say,  because  I  know  that  you  have  great  experience,  and 
learning,  and  invention.  And  I  wish  that  you  would,  if  pos- 
sible, show  me  a  little  more  clearly  that  virtue  can  be  taught. 
Will  you  be  so  good  ? 

That  I  will,  Socrates,  and  gladly.  But  what  would  you 
like  ?  Shall  I,  as  an  elder,  speak  to  you  as  younger  men  in  an 
apologue  or  myth,  or  shall  I  argue  the  question  ? 

To  this  several  of  the  company  answered  that  he  should 
choose  for  himself. 

Well,  then,  he  said,  I  think  that  the  myth  will  be  more  in- 
teresting. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  were  gods  only,  and  no  mortal 
creatures.  But  wheu  the  time  came  that  these  al!<o  should  be 
created,  the  gods  fashioned  them  out  of  earth  and  fire  and  va- 
rioiis  mixtures  of  both  elements  in  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  when  they  were  about  to  brini;  them  into  the  light 
of  dar,  they  ordered  Prometheus  and  Epimethcus  to  equip 
them,  and  to  distribute  to  them  severally  their  propijr  (jualiiies. 
Epimetheus  said  to  Prometheus:  *»  Let  me  distribute,  and  do 
you  inspect."  This  wiis  agreed,  and  Epi  met  hens  made  the  dis- 
tributiuu.  There  were  some  to  whom  he  gave  strength  with- 
out swiftness,  or  atrnin  swiftness  without  strencrth  ;  some  he 
armetl,  and  others  he  K*ft  unarmed;  and  devised  for  the  hitter 
some  other  means  of  preservation,  making  some  large,  .ind  hav- 
ing their  size  as  a  protection,  and  oihcrs  ^mall,  whose  nature 
wa<  to  rtv  in  the  air  or  burrow  in  th(»  i;ronnd  :  this  was  to  be 
their  way  of  escipe.  Thus  did  he  compensate  them  with  .^.j. 
the  view  of  preventing  any  race  from  bocominiLr  extinct. 
And  when  he  had  provided  against  their  destruction  by  one  an- 
other, he  contrived  also  a  means  of  protecting  them  against  the 
seasons  of  heaven  ;  clothinjr  them  with  close  hair  and  thick 
skins  sufficient  to  defend  thera  ajT^inst  the  winter  cold  and  sum- 
mer  heat,  and  ft»r  a  natural  bed  of  their  own  when  they  wanted 
to  rest ;  also  he  fiirnished  them  with  hoofs  and  hair  and  hard 
and  callous  skins  under  their  feet.  Then  he  save  them  varie- 
ties  of  foo<l,  —  to  some  herbs  of  the  soil,  to  others  fruits  of  trees, 
and  to  others  roots,  and  to  some  aijain  he  <jave  other  animals  as 
food.  And  some  he  made  to  have  few  vounir  ones,  while  those 
who  were  their  prey  were  very  prolific ;  and  in  this  way  the 
race  was  preser^-ed.  Thus  did  Epimetheus,  who,  not  being  very 
wise,  forgot  that  he  had  distributed  among  the  brute  animals  all 
the  qualities  that  he  had  to  give,  —  and  when  he  came  to  man, 
who  was  still  unprovided,  he  was  terribly  perplexed.  Now 
while  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  Prometheus  came  to  inspect 
the  distribution,  and  he  found  that  the  other  animals  were  suit- 
ably furnished,  but  that  nmn  alone  was  naked  and  shoeless,  and 
bad  neither  bed  nor  arms  of  defense.  The  appointed  hour  was 
approaching  in  which  man  was  to  go  forth  into  the  light  of  day ; 
and  Prometheus,  not  knowing  how  he  could  devise  his  salva- 
tion, stole  the  mechanical  arts  of  Hephaestus  and  Athene,  and 
fire  with  them  (they  could  neither  have  been  acquired  nor  used 
without  fire),  and  gave  them  to  man.  Thus  man  had  the  wis- 
dom necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  but  ix>litical  wisdom  he 
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had  not ;  for  tliat  was  in  the  keeping  of  Zens,  and  the  power 
of  Prometheus  did  not  extend  to  enterin*;  into  the  castle  of 
heaven,  in  which  Zeus  dwelt,  who  moreover  had  terrible  senti- 
uels :  but  he  did  enter  by  stealth  into  the  common  worlbhop 
of  Athene  and  Hephaestus,  in  which  they  usetl  to  pnroue  their 
favorite  arts,  and  took  awuy  Hephaestus'  art  of  workuig  by  tire, 
and  also  the  art  of  Athene,  and  <;ave  tliem  to  man.  And  in 
this  way  man  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  life.  But  Pro- 
metheus is  Siiid  to  have  I>ceu  afterwards  prosecutetl  for  theft, 
owin<r  to  the  blunder  of  Epiinetheus. 

..  ^.  Now  man,  havin;»  a  >luire  of  the  divine  attributes,  was 
at  lirst  the  only  one  of  the  animals  wiio  had  any  gotls,  be- 
cause he  alone  was  of  ilufir  kindred ;  and  he  would  raise  altars 
and  iniauos  of  them.  He  wtus  not  lonij  in  inventing;  hmijujisje 
and  names ;  and  he  alro  constructed  hou.ses  and  clolhes  and 
>]inr6  and  beds,  and  drew  sustenance  Iroui  the  earth.  Thus 
provi'led,  mankind  at  tirst  lived  dispersed,  and  there  were  no 
cities.  But  the  consc(iuence  was  that  they  were  destroyed  by 
tlie  wild  beasts,  for  they  were  utterly  weak  in  comparison  of 
them,  and  their  art  was  only  suiHcient  to  provide  them  with  the 
.  means  of  life,  and  would  not  enable  them  to  carry  on  war 
agaiubt  the  animals :  food  they  had,  but  not  as  yet  any  art  of 
government,  of  which  the  art  of  war  is  a  part.  After  a  while 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  gathered  them  into  cities ;  but 
when  they  were  gathered  togetlier,  having  no  art  of  govern- 
ment, they  evil  intreated  one  another,  and  were  again  in  process 
of  dispersion  and  destruction.  Zeus  feared  that  the  race  would 
be  exterminated,  and  so  he  sent  Hermes  to  them,  bearing  rev- 
erence and  justice  to  be  the  onlering  principles  of  cities  and  tho 
bonds  of  friendship  and  conciliation.  Hermes  asked  Zeus  how 
he  should  impart  justice  and  reverence  among  men:  should 
he  distribute  them  as  the  arts  are  distributed ;  that  is  to  say 
ti»  a  favored  few  only,  —  for  one  skilled  individual  has  enough 
of  medicine,  or  of  any  other  art,  for  many  unskilled  ones? 
Shall  this  be  the  manner  in  which  I  distribute  justice  and  rev- 
erence among  men,  or  shjdl  I  give  them  to  all  ?  To  all,  said 
Zeus ;  I  should  like  them  all  to  have  a  share ;  for  cities  cannot 
exist,  if  a  few  only  share  in  the  virtues,  as  in  the  arts.  And 
further,  make  a  law  by  my  order,  that  he  who  has  no  part  in 
reverence  and  justice  shall  bo  put  to  death  as  a  plague  of  the 
stale. 

And  this  is  the  reasco,  Socrates,  why  the  Athenians    and 
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mankiDd  in  general,  when  the  question  relates  to  carpentering 
or  any  other  mechanical  art,  allow  but  a  few  to  share  in  their 
deliberations ;  and  when  any  one  else  interferes,  then,  as  you 
say,  they  object,  if  he  be  not  of  the  favoreil  few,  and  that,  as  I 
say,  is  very  natural.  But  when  they  come  to  deliberate  al)Out 
political  virtue,  which  proceeds  only  by  way  of  justice  and  o.^,, 
wistdoni,  they  are  patient  euougli  of  any  man  who  speaks 
of  them,  as  is  also  natural,  because  they  think  that  every  man 
ought  to  share  in  this  sort  of  virtue,  and  that  tLites  couM  not 
exi:*t  if  this  were  otherwise.  I  have  explained  to  you,  Socrates, 
tile  rea;>on  of  this  phenomenon. 

And  that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  to  be  deceived  in 
thinking  that  all  men  regard  every  man  as  having  a  share  of 
jujitice  and  every  other  political  virtue,  let  me  give  you  a  fur- 
ther proof,  which  is  this.  In  other  ca-^es,  as  you  are  aware,  if 
a  man  savs  that  he  is  a  ijood  fiute-plaver,  or  skillt'ul  in  anv 
Other  art  in  which  he  has  no  skill.  poo[)le  either  laugh  at  him 
or  are  angry  with  him.  and  his  relations  think  that  he  is  mad 
and  go  and  admonish  him  ;  but  when  honesty  is  in  (piestion,  or 
some  other  pcjliiic;d  virtue,  even  if  they  know  that  he  is  dis- 
honest, yet,  if  the  man  comes  publicly  forward  and  tells  the 
truth  about  his  dishonesty,  in  this  case  they  deem  that  to  be 
madness  which  in  the  other  c;ise  was  held  by  them  to  be  good 
sense.  They  say  that  men  onglit  to  i)rofes.s  honesty  whether 
they  are  honest  or  not,  and  that  a  man  is  mad  who  does  not 
make  such  a  profession.  Their  notion  is,  that  a  man  must  have 
some  degree  of  honesty  ;  and  that  if  he  has  none  at  all  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  showing  that  they  are  right  in  admitting  every 
man  as  a  counselor  about  this  sort  of  virtue,  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  every  man  is  a  partaker  of  it.  And  I  will  now 
endeavor  further  to  show  that  they  regard  this  virtue,  not  as 
given  by  nature,  or  growing  spontaneously,  but  as  capable  of 
being  learned  and  acquired  by  study.  For  injustice  is  pun- 
ished, wliereas  no  one  would  instruct,  or  rebuke,  or  be  angry  at 
those  whose  calamities  they  supjiose  to  come  to  them  either  by 
nature  or  chance ;  they  do  not  try  to  alter  them,  they  do  but 
pity  them.  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  chastise  or  instruct 
the  ugly,  or  the  diminutive,  or  the  feeble?  And  for  this  rea- 
son ;  they  know,  I  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  good  and  evil 
oomes  to  them  by  nature  and  chance ;  whereas  if  a  man  is 
wanting  in  those  good  qualities  which  come  to  men  from  study 
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and  exercise  and  teaching,  and  has  only  the  contrary  evil  qnalu 
ties,  men  are  angry  with  him,  and  pnnk«h  him  and  reprove  him. 
And  one  of  those  evil  qualities  is  impiety  and  injustice,  and 
101  ^^7  ™^7^  ^  described  generally  as  the  opposite  of  polit- 
ical virtue.  When  this  is  the  case,  any  man  will  lie  angry 
with  another,  and  reprimand  him,  — clearly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  by  study  and  learning  the  virtue  in  which  he  is  defi- 
cient may  be  acquired.  For  if  you  will  think,  Socrates,  of  the 
effect  which  punishment  h;is  on  evil-4loer'«,  you  will  see  at  once 
that  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  virtue  may  be  acquiretl ;  for  no 
one  punishes  the  evil-doer  under  the  notion,  or  for  tl»e  re:i5oii, 
that  he  has  done  wronir.  —  only  the  unreasonable  furv  of  a 
beast  acts  in  that  way.  But  he  who  desires  to  infli(!t  rational 
punishment  does  not  n?taliate  for  a  pa>t  wrong,  for  that  which 
is  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  he  has  reijanl  to  tlie  future,  and 
is  desirous  that  the  man  who  is  punished,  and  lie  wlio  sees  him 
punishe<l.  may  l>e  deterre<l.  from  doin;jr  wn>n2:  again.  An<l  he 
implies  that  virtue  is  capable  of  l)eiug  tauL'ht :  as  he  undonbt- 
e<lly  punishes  for  the  ?ake  of  preveniion.  This  is  the  notion  of 
all  who  retaliate  n|>on  others  either  privately  or  publicly.  And 
the  Athenians,  too,  like  other  men,  retaliate  on  those  whom 
thev  rejjard  as  evil-doei*s  ;  and  this  arirues  them  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  virtue  may  be  acquired  and 
tausrht.  Thus  far,  Socrates,  I  have  shown  vou  clearly  euouijh, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  vour  countrvmen  are  ri«jht  iu  admit- 
ting  the  tinker  and  the  cobbler  to  advise  about  politics,  and 
also  that  they  deem  virtue  to  be  capable  of  being  taught  and 
acquired. 

There  yet  remains  one  difficulty  which  has  been  raised  by 
you  about  the  sons  of  good  men.  What  is  the  reason  why 
good  men  teach  their  sons  the  knowledge  which  is  gained  from 
teachers,  and  make  them  wise  in  that,  but  do  nothing  towards 
improving  them  in  the  virtues  which  distinguish  themselves  ? 
And  here,  Socrates,  I  will  leave  the  apologue  and  take  up  the 
argument.  Please  to  consider :  Is  there  or  is  there  not  some 
one  quality  in  which  all  the  citizens  must  be  partakers,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  city  at  all  ?  In  the  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tiiined  the  only  solution  of  your  difficulty ;  there  is  no  other. 
For  if  there  be  any  such  quality,  an<l  this  quality  or  unity  is 
o.^-  not  the  art  of  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  or  the  potter, 
but  justice  and  temperance  aud  holiness,  and,  in  a  word, 
manly  virtue  —  if  this  is  the  quality  of  which  all  men  must  be 
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partakers,  and  which  is  the  yeiy  conditioQ  of  their  learning  or 
doing  anything  else,  and  if  he  who  is  wanting  in  ihi5y  whether 
be  be  a  child  onlj  or  a  grown-up  man  or  woman,  must  be 
taught  and  punished,  until  bj  punishment  he  becomes  better, 
mild  he  who  rebels  against  instruction  and  punishment  is  either 
exiled  or  condemned  to  death  under  the  idea  that  he  is  incura- 
ble —  if,  I  say,  this  be  true,  and  nevertheless  good  men  have 
their  sons  taught  other  things  and  not  this,  do  consider  how 
extraordinary  wouhl  be  their  conduct.  For  we  have  shown 
that  they  think  virtue  capable  of  being  taught  and  inculcatetl 
both  in  private  and  public ;  and  vet,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
teach  their  sons  lesser  matters,  ignorance  of  which  does  not 
involve  the  punishment  of  death :  but  thtise  things,  the  igno- 
rance of  which  tuav  c;iuse  death  and  exile  to  those  who  have 
no  knowIed*;e  or  trainint'  —  ave,  and  contiscatiou  as  well  as 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  ruin  of  families  —  those 
things,  I  sjiy,  they  are  supposed  not  to  teach  them,  —  not  to 
take  the  utmost  care  that  they  should  learn.  Tiiat  is  not 
likely,  Socrates. 

Education  and  admonition  commence  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  and  last  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Mother  and  nurse 
and  father  and  tutor  are  quarrelins:  about  the  improvement  of 
the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  able  to  understand  them :  he 
cannot  say  or  do  anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him 
that  this  is  just  and  that  is  unjust ;  this  is  honorable,  that  is 
dishonorable  ;  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy ;  do  this  and  abstain 
from  that.  And  if  he  obeys,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  is 
straightened  by  threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of  warped  wood. 
At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  and  enjoin  them  to  see 
to  his  manners  even  more  than  to  his  reading  and  music ;  and 
the  teachers  do  ba  they  are  desired.  And  when  the  boy  has 
learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand  what  is 
written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was  spoken,  they 
put  into  his  hands  tlie  works  of  great  poets,  which  he  reads  at 
school ;  in  these  are  contained  many  admonitions,  and  ^^^ 
many  tales,  and  praises,  and  encomia  of  ancient  famous 
men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that  he 
mav  imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to  become  like  them. 
Then,  again,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that 
their  young  disciple  is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief; 
and  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  they  intro- 
dnce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent  poets,  who  are  the 
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lyric  poets  ;  and  these  they  set  to  masic,  and  make  their  har- 
monies and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  children,  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  harmonious,  and 
rhythmical,  and  so  more  fittt^i  for  speech  and  action  ;  for  the 
life  of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony  ami  rhythm. 
Then  they  send  them  to  the  muster  of  «;ymnastic,  in  onler  that 
their  bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
the  weakness  of  their  bodies  may  not  force  them  to  play  the 
coward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion.  This  is  what  is  done 
bv  those  who  have  the  mearii»,  and  tliose  who  have  tlie  means 
nre  tlie  rich  :  their  children  l)ejrin  education  soonest  and  leave 
off  latest.  TVIien  they  have  done  witli  m:isters.  the  state  ajruin 
compels  them  to  learn  the  laws,  and  live  after  the  pattern 
which  they  furnisii,  and  not  after  their  own  fancic* ;  and  just 
as  in  Icurnini;  to  write,  the  writinjr-ina-stcr  lirst  ilraws  lines  with 
a  St  vie  for  the  use  of  the  younir  l)euiuner.  and  iiivcs  him  tlie 
tablet  and  makes  him  follow  the  line«,  so  the  citv  draws  the 
laws,  which  were  the  invention  of  juotkI  lawgivers  who  were  of 
old  time  ;  tlie-e  are  given  to  the  young  nuiu,  in  order  to  guide 
him  in  his  conduct  whether  as  ruler  or  rule<l ;  and  he  who 
transgresses  them  is  to  be  corrected,  or,  in  other  words,  called 
to  account,  which  is  a  term  used  not  only  in  your  country,  but 
also  in  many  others.  Now  when  there  is  all  this  care  about 
virtue  private  and  public,  why,  Socrates,  do  you  still  wonder 
and  doubt  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  ?  Cease  to  wonder, 
for  the  opposite  would  be  far  more  surprising. 

But  why  then  do  the  sons  of  good  fathers  often  turn  out  ill  ? 
Let  me  explain  that,  —  which  w  far  from  being  wonderful,  if,  as 
I  have  been  saying,  the  very  existence  of  the  state  implies  that 
on-  virtue  is  not  any  man's  private  possession.  If  this  be  true 
—  and  nothing  can  be  truer  —  then  I  will  ask  you  to  ira- 
aijine,  as  an  illustration,  some  other  pursuit  or  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  assumed  equally  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  state.  Suppose  that  there  could  be  no  state  un- 
less we  were  all  flute-players,  as  far  as  each  had  the  capacity, 
and  everybody  was  freely  teaching  everybody  the  art,  both  in 
private  and  public,  and  reproving  the  bad  player  as  freely  and 
openly  as  every  man  now  teaches  justice  and  the  laws,  not  con- 
cealing them  as  he  would  conceal  the  other  art««,  but  imparting 
them  —  for  all  of  us  have  a  mutual  interest  in  the  justice  and 
virtue  of  one  another,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  every  one 
is  ready  to  teach  justice  and  the  laws ;    suppose,  I  say,  that 
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there  were  the  same  reacliuess  and  liberality  among  us  in  teach- 
ing one  another  flute-playiiig,  do  you  imagine,  Socrates,  that 
the  sons  of  good  flute-players  would  be  more  likely  to  be  goo<l 
than  the  sons  of  bad  one.^?     I  think  not     Would  not  thi*irsons 
grow    up    to  l)e  distinguished  or  undi.-'tingui.slied  according  to 
ttieir  own  natund  capacities  as  llufe-playcrs,  and  the  son  of  a 
good  player  would  often  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  son 
of  a  bad  player  to  l)e  a  good  one,  and  all  Hutc-players  would  b  • 
goo<l  enough  in  comparison  of  th<»sc  who  wero  ignorant  ami  un- 
:u:(]tininted  with  the  art  of   Hute-playini,'  ?     In   like  manner   I 
wouM  have  you  ci»n.sidi*r  that  he  who  a[>[)(»ar.s  to  you  to  be  the* 
worst  of  tho.'*«»  who  have  iR'eii  brouulil   up  in   laws  aii<l  Inima;i- 
itif.s.  would  appear  to  be  a  just  man  and  a  niast<'r  of  justice   if 
he    wt-re  to  In?  compared   with   men  who   ii:ul   no  iMlu<."ition,  or 
court'^  of  justice,  or  laws,  or  any  restraints   upon   them   whicli 
conipt'licd  them  to   pra<'tiet;  \irtuo  —  witii  the  savau^es.  for  ex- 
ample, whi>m  the  poet  Phen^crates  cxhibitc'l  on  tin*  sta^e  at  the 
la.<t  yeiirV  Lenaeau  lestival.      It'  you   were  living  among  men 
such  as  the  man-haters  in   \m  Chorus,  you   would   be  oidy  too 
pla«l  to  meet  with  Kurybates  and   Phrynouflas.  ami  you  would 
sorrowfully  liesire  the  rascality  of  this  part  of  the  world.     And 
voii,  Socrates,  are  di-couteuted,  and  whv  ?      Bt;cause  all  men  are 
teachers  of  virtue,  each  one  according  to  his  ability,  and  you  say 
that  there  is  no  teacher.      You  might  as  well  ask.  Who  teaches 
Greek?     For  of  that  too  there  will  not  be  any  teachers    qno 
found.    Or  vou  miijht  ask.  Who  is  lo  teach  the  sons  of  our 
artisans  this  same  art  whicli  thev  have  learnetl  of  their  fathers  ? 
He  and  his  fellow- workmen  have  tfuiirht  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability, —  but  who  will  carry  them  further  in  their  arts? 
And  vou  would  certainlv  have  a  ditficultv,  Socrates,  in  finding  a 
teacher  of  them  ;  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in   finding  a 
teacher  of  those  who  are  whollv  ignorant.     And  this  is  true  of 
virtue  or  of  anvthimy ;  and  if  a  man  is  better  able  than  we  are 
to  promote  virtue  ever  so  little,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  ex- 
pecL     A  teacher  of  this  sort  I  believe  myself  to  be,  and  above 
all  other  meu  to  have  the  knowledj;e  which  makes  a  man  noble 
and  good  ;  and  I  give  my  pupils  their  money's-worth,  and  even 
more,  as  thev  themselves  confess.     And  therefore  I  have  in- 
troilnced  the  following  mode  of  payment :     When  a  man  has 
been  my  pupil,  if  he  likes  he  pays  my  price,  but  there  is  no 
compulsion  ;  and  if  he  does  not  like,  he  has  only  to  go  into  a 
temple  and  Uike  nn  oath  of  the  value  of  the  instructions,  and 
!m5  pays  no  more  than  he  declares  to  be  iheir  value. 
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Such  is  mj  apologue,  Socrates,  and  such  is  the  argumeot  by 
which  I  endeavor  to  thow  that  virtue  may  be  taught,  aud  Uiac 
this  is  the  opinton  of  tlie  Athenians.  And  I  have  also  attempted 
to  show  that  yon  are  not  to  wonder  tX  good  fiuhert  having  had 
ions«  or  at  gmid  sons  having  bad  fiitliersy  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie 
sons  of  Polydeitus,  who  are  of  tlie  same  age  as  our  friends 
Paralus  ami  XantliippuSy  atnl  who  are  very  inferior  to  their 
frtthur ;  and  this  is  true  of  many  otlier  artists.  But  I  ought 
not  to  say  the  same  as  yet  of  Paralus  and  Xanthippus  thrai* 
selves,  for  they  are  young  and  there  is  still  hope  of  them* 

Protagoras  endedt  and  in  my  ear  ^ 

«« So  eharmins  left  hU  voice,  that  I.the  while 
Thought  him  ttiU  ipeddng  ;  tdll  itood  fixed  to  bear." 

At  lengthy  when  I  saw  that  he  luul  really  fiuiitbod,  I  grndnally 
recovered  consciousness,  and  lookhig  at  Uip|)Ocnites.  I  said  to 
Iiiui :  O  sou  of  A|>ollodorus,  how  deeply  grateful  I  um  to  you 
for  having  brought  me  hither;  I  would  uot  liave  inisseil  tlie 
speech  of  Protagonvs  for  a  great  deal.  For  I  usetl  to  imagine 
that  no  hiimau  care  could  make  men  good ;  but  I  know  better 
now.  Yet  I  have  still  one  very  small  difficulty  which  I  am 
sure  that  Protagoras  will  easily  explain,  as  he  has  already  ex- 
gaq  plained  so  much.  For  if  a  man  were  to  go  and  consult 
Pericles  or  any  of  our  great  speakers  about  these  matters, 
he  might  perhaps  hear  as  flue  a  discourse  ;  but  then  if  any  one 
has  a  question  to  ask  of  any  of  them,  like  books,  they  can 
neither  answer  nor  ask ;  and  if  any  one  challenges  the  least 
particular  of  their  speech,  they  go  ringing  on  in  a  long  harangue, 
like  brazen  pot^,  whicli  when  they  are  struck  continue  to  sound 
unless  some  one  puts  his  hand  upon  them ;  whereas  our  friend 
Protagoras  can  not  only  make  a  good  speech,  as  he  has  alreaily 
shown,  but  when  he  is  asked  a  question  he  can  answer  briefly ; 
aud  when  he  asks  he  will  wait  and  hear  the  answer ;  and  this 
is  a  very  rare  gift.  Now  I,  Protfigoras,  have  a  little  question 
that  r  want  to  ask  of  you,  and  if  you  will  only  answer  me  that, 
I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.  Ton  were  saying  that  virtue  can  be 
taught ;  that  I  will  take  upon  your  authority,  and  there  is  no 
oue  to  whom  I  am  more  rcMdy  to  trust.  But  I  marvel  at  one 
thing  about  which  I  should  like  to  have  my  mind  set  at  resL 
You  were  speaking  of  Zeus  sending  justice  and  reverence  to 
men  ;  and  several  times  while  you  were  speaking,  justice  and 
temperance  and  holiness,  and  all  these  qualities,  were  described 
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bj  70a  as  if  together  thej  mode  up  yirtue.  Now  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  truly  whether  virtue  is  one  whole,  of  which  justice  and 
temperance  and  holiness  are  parts ;  or  whether  all  these  are 
only  tlie  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing:  that  is  the  doubt 
which  still  lin*rer?  in  my  mind. 

There  is  no  (litHciilty,  Socrares,  in  answering  that  the  qualities 
of  which  you  are  speaking  are  the  parts  of  virtue,  which  is  one. 

And  are  they  parts,  I  said,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  are  the  parts  of  a  face  ;  or  are  they 
like  the  parts  of  .^oM,  wiiich  dirfer  from  the  whole  and  from  one 
another  only  in  being  larger  or  smaller  ? 

I  sliould  say  that  they  ilirtcretl,  Socrates,  in  the  first  way ;  as 
the  parts  of  a  iAva  are  relatetl  10  the  wliolo  face. 

And  do  men  have  some  one  ))art  and  .«ome  another  part  of 
virtue  ?  Or  if  a  nran  has  one  part,  must  he  also  have  all  the 
others  ? 

By  no  means,  he  said ;  for  many  a  man  is  brave  and  not  just, 
or  just  and  not  wise. 

Why  then,  I  i^aid,  courage  and  wisdom  are  also  parts  of 
virtue  ? 

'  Most  undoubtedly,  he  said ;  and  wisdom  is  the  noblest  of  t.^^ 
the  parts. 

And  they  are  all  different  from  one  another  ?     I  said. 

Yes. 

And  eiich  of  them  has  a  distinct  function  like  the  parts  of 
the  face  ;  the  eye,  for  example,  is  not  like  the  ear,  and  has  not 
the  same  functions  ;  and  the  other  parts  are  none  of  them  like 
one  another,  either  in  their  functions,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
Now  I  want  to  know  whether  the  parts  of  virtue  do  not  also 
differ  in  themselves  and  in  their  functions ;  as  that  is  clearly 
what  the  simile  would  imply. 

Yes,  Socrates,  you  are  right  in  that. 

Then,  I  said,  no  part  of  virtue  is  like  knowledge,  or  like  jus- 
tice, or  like  courage,  or  like  temperance,  or  like  holiness. 

No,  he  answered. 

Well  then,  I  said,  suppose  that  you  and  I  inquire  into  their 
natures.  And  first,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  justice  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  would  you  not  ?  That  is  my  opinion, 
would  not  that  be  yours  also  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  that  is  mine  also. 

And  suppose  that  some  one  were  to  ask  us,  saying,  O  Protag- 
oras, and  you  Socrates,  wluit  abont  this  thing  which  you  just 
▼oi»  I.  9 
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now  called  justice,  is  it  jast  or  unjust?     And  I  were  to  answer, 
jai^t :  and  you  —  would  jrou  TOte  for  me  or  against  me  ? 

With  you,  he  said. 

Thereupon  I  should  answer  to  him  who  a^ked  me,  that  justice 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  just,  would  not  you  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  suppose  that  he  went  on  to  say :  Well  now,  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  holiness  ?  —  we  should  answer,  Yes,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  timt  you  acknowledge  to  be  a  thing  —  should  we  admit 
that  ? 

He  assented. 

And  is  this  a  sort  of  thinir  wliich  is  of  iho  nature  of  tlie  iiolv, 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  unholy  ?  I  shouM  Im»  an^ry  at  Ms  putting 
sucii  a  «jnt'sii()n.  au<l  >lioulil  say.  Peacf,  man  ;  uothinif  can  be 
hi)lv  if  holiness  is  not  holv.  What  do  vou  sav  to  tliat?  Wouhi 
you  nnt  answer  in  tiie  same  way  ? 

Certain  I V,  he  said. 

And  then  after  tliis  suppose  that  he  came  and  asked  us.  What 
were  you  saying  just  now?  Perhaps  I  may  not  have  heanl 
you  rightly,  but  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  saying  that  the  parts 
of  virtue  were  not  the  same  as  one  another.  I  should  rej)Iy, 
rto^  You  certainly  heard  that  saitl,  but  you  did  not,  ns  you 
think,  liear  me  say  that ;  for  Protagoras  jrave  the  answer, 
and  I  did  but  ask  the  question.  And  suppose  that  he  turne<l  to 
you  and  said,  Is  this  true,  Protagoras  ?  and  do  you  maintain  that 
one  part  of  virtue  is  unlike  another,  and  is  this  your  position  ? 
how  would  you  answer  him  ? 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
Socrates. 

Well  then,  Protagoras,  assuming  this,  and  supposing  that  he 
proceeded  to  say  further,  Then  holiness  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
justice,  nor  justice  of  the  nature  of  holiness,  but  of  the  nature 
of  unholiness  ;  arnl  holiness  is  of  the  nature  of  the  not  just,  and 
therefore  of  the  unjust,  and  the  unjust  is  unholy  ;  how  shall  we 
answer  him?  I  should  certainlv  answer  him  on  mv  own  be- 
half  that  justice  is  holy,  and  that  holiness  is  just ;  and  I  would 
say  in  like  manner  on  your  behalf  also,  if  you  would  allow  me, 
that  justice  is  either  the  same  with  holiness,  or  very  nearly  the 
same ;  and  I  would  most  assuredly  say  that  justice  is  like 
holiness  and  holiness  is  like  justice  ;  and  I  wish  that  you  would 
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tell   m«T  whether   I  may  be  permitte<l  to  give  this  answer  on 
your  behalf,  and  whether  you  would  agree  with  mi*. 

He  replietl,  I  cannot  simply  agree,  Socrates,  t«»  the  proposi- 
tion th:it  justice  is  holy  and  that  holiness  is  just,  for  there  ap- 
pears to  me  to  \w.  a  difference  between  them.  But  what  mat- 
u-r?  if  you  please  I  jdease;  and  let  us  assume,  if  you  will, 
ih:it  justice  is  holy,  and  that  holiness  is  just. 

Panlon  me,  I  sa'd  ;  I  do  not  want  this  "  if  you  wish  "  or  **  it 
you  will  *•  s«>rt  of  arirument  to  be  proven,  but  I  want  you-and 
ine  to  be  proven  ;  and  I  mean  by  this  that  the  argument  will 
l>e  l>cst  proven  if  there  be  no  •*  if." 

Widl,  he  said,  I  admit  that  justia^  bears  a  resemblance  to 
holiness,  for  there  is  nlwavs  sonn?  point  of  view  in  which  everv- 
tliiiiir  is  lik«'  everv  other  thincj ;  while  is  in  a  certain  wav  like 
hl.nk.  and  hard  is  likt;  soft,  and  the  most  extreme  ojipo<.i:L*s 
liavt;  some  <ni:diti«'S  in  common ;  cvt-n  the  parts  of  the  fat'e 
wliieh.  as  wtj  wen*  -ayin:^  before,  are  distinct  an<l  have  different 
functions,  are  still  in  a  certain  p  >int  of  view  similar.  an<l  one  of 
them  is  like  another  of  them.  And  vou  mav  prove  that  thev 
are  like  one  another  on  the  same  principle  that  all  things  are 
like  one  audther:  and  yet  things  which  are  alik«^  in  some  par- 
ticular ouaht  not  to  be  calle<l  alike,  nor  thinixs  which  are  unlike 
in  some  i>articular.  however  slight,  unlike. 

An<l  do  you  think,  I  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  justice 
and  holiness  have  but  a  small  decree  of  likeness  ? 

Certsdnlv  not,  he  said;  but  I  do  not  nirree  with  what  I  un- 
ilersumd  to  be  vour  view. 

Well,  I  said,  as  you  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  about    c.^.-) 
this,  let  ns  take  another  of  the  examples  which  vou  have 
mentioned  histead.     Do  vou  admit  the  existence  of  folly  ? 

I  do. 

And  is  not  wisdom  the  very  opposite  of  folly  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  when  men  act  rightly  and  advantageously  they  seem  to 
you  to  be  temperate  or  moderate  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  moderation  makes  them  moderate  ? 

Certainly. 

And  they  who  do  not  net  rightly  act  foolishly,  and  in  thus 
acting  are  not  moderate  ? 

I  airree  to  that,  he  said. 

Then  to  act  foolishly  is  the  opposite  of  acting  moderately  ? 
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He  assented. 

And  foolish  actions  are  done  by  folly,  and  moderate  or  tem- 
perate actions  by  moderation  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  that  is  done  strongly  which  is  done  by  strength,  and 
weakly  which  is  done  by  weakness  ? 

He  assented. 

And  that  which  is  dpne  with  swiftness  is  done  swiftly,  and 
that  which  is  done  with  slowness,  slowly  ? 

He  acknowledged  that. 

And  if  anything  is  done  in  the  same  \v:iy.  that  is  done  by  the 
same  ;  and  if  anything  is  done  in  uu  o[>pusite  way,  by  the  op- 
posite ? 

lie  agreed. 

Once  more,  I  said,  is  there  anythuig  l)eantiful  ? 

Yes. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  ugly? 

There  is  no  other. 

And  is  there  anything  good  ? 

There  is. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  evil  ? 

There  is  no  other. 

And  there  is  the  acute  in  sound  ? 

True. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  grave  ? 

There  is  no  other,  he  said,  but  that. 

Then  every  oppo?ite  has  one  opposite  only  and  no  more  ? 

He  assented. 

Then  now,  I  said,  let  us  recapitulate  our  admissions.  First 
of  all  we  admitted  that  everything  has  one  opposite  and  not 
more  than  one  ? 

To  that  we  assented. 

And  we  admitted  also  that  what  was  done  in  opposite  ways 
was  done  by  opposites  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  which  was  done  foolishly,  as  we  also  admitted,  was 
done  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  was  done  moderately  ? 

Ye?. 

And  that  which  was  done  moderately  was  done  by  modera- 
tion or  temperance,  and  that  which  was  done  foolishly  by  folly  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  that  which  is  done  in  opposite  ways  is  done  by  oppo- 
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Aud  one  thing  is  done  by  moderation  or  temperance,  and 
quite  another  thing  by  folly  ? 
Yes. 

And  those  are  opposite  ways  ? 

Certainly. 

And  therefore  done  by  op()Osites.  Then  folly  is  the  oppo- 
mU*  of  uio<lera(i«>n  or  temperance  ? 

That  is  evident, 

Antl  do  you  remember  that  folly  has  alreiuly  been  acknowU 
eilg»'tl  by  us  to  be  the  opposite  of  wisdom  ? 

He  as-^entcil. 

And  we  said  that  everything  has  only  one  opposite  ? 

Then,  Protanonis,  which  of  the  two  assertions  shall  wo  «oo 
renount'e  ?  One  says  that  everythini:  h:xs  but  one  oppo- 
site; the  other  that  wi-'doni  is  distinct  from  temperance  or 
moderation,  and  that  both  of  them  are  parts  of  virtue ;  and 
that  they  are  not  only  distinct,  but  unlike,  both  in  themselves 
aud  in  their  functions,  like  the  parts  of  a  face.  Which  of  these 
two  assertions  shall  we  renounce  ?  For  both  of  them  together 
are  certainly  not  in  harmony ;  they  do  not  accord  or  agree :  for 
how  can  they  be  said  to  agree  if  everything  is  assumed  to  have 
only  one  opposite  and  not  more  than  one,  and  yet  folly,  which 
is  one,  has  clearly  the  two  oppo?ites  —  wisdom  aud  temperance  ? 
Is  not  that  true,  Protagoras  ?  I  said.  "What  else  would  you 
say  ? 

He  assented,  but  with  great  reluctance. 

Then  temperance  and  wisdom  are  the  same,  as  before  justice 
and  holiness  appeareil  to  us  to  be  nearly  the  same.  And  now, 
Protagoras,  I  said,  do  not  let  us  be  faint-hearted,  but  let  us 
complf  te  what  remains.  Do  you  think  that  an  unjust  man  can 
be  temperate  in  his  injustice  ? 

I  should  be  ashamed,  Socrates,  he  said,  to  acknowledge  this, 
which  nevertheless  many  may  be  found  to  assert. 

And  shall  I  argue  with  them  or  with  you  ?  I  replied. 

I  would  ratiier,  he  said,  that  you  should  argue  with  the  many 
first,  if  you  will. 

Whichever  you  please,  if  you  will  only  answer  me  and  say 
whether  you  are  of  their  opinion  or  not.  My  object  is  to  test 
tlie  validity  of  the  argument ;  and  jet  the  result  may  be  that  I 
and  you  who  ask  and  answer  may  also  be  put  ou  our  trial. 
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.Vnd  is  the  good  that  which  is  es|^'1ii'irt  fnr  m^ii  ? 

Yen.  imleed,  he  said ;  tnwl  lliere  ore  ftome  thing*  which  may 
lie  iti expedient,  nnd  yet  I  call  ttiein  gnoii, 

I  thnusht  thnt  Proiagnrax  trai  gettin;;  riifl1e<1  nnd  excited  ; 
he  iieemed  to  be  setting,  hiniseir  in  en  nttitnde  of  war.  Seeing 
this,  I  miixled  my  busiims  and  gently  said: 
334  ^'len  you  say,  Protagoras,  that  things  inexpedient  «re 
good,  do  you  meiui  inexpedimt  for  mnn  only,  or  inexpedi- 
ent altogether  7  and  do  yon  call  tlie  latter  good  ? 

Certainly  not  the  lust,  he  replied  ;  for  I  knoir  of  many 
tiling},  meats,  drinks,  medidnes,  sud  tea  thoasHud  other  things, 
nhicli  are  partly  expedient  for  mnn,  niul  partly  inexpedient ; 
and  some  which  nre  expedient  for  liorses,  and  not  for  men; 
and  some  for  oxen  only,  and  some  for  dogs ;  and  some  for  no 
animals,  bnt  only  for  trees ;  and  Htma  for  the  roots  of  trees  and 
not  for  their  branches,  as  for  example,  mnnnre.  nhidi  it  a  good 
tiling  irhen  laid  about  the  roots,  bnt  utterly  destractive  if 
thraivii  upon  the  shoots  and  young  branches ;  or  I  may  instance 
olive  oil,  which  is  mischieTons  to  all  pinnti,  and  generally  mnn 
injurious  to  the  hair  of  every  animi>il  with  the  exception  of  man, 
lint  lieiieficiul  to  human  hair  and  to  the  human  body  generally ; 
nod  even  in  tliis  applicntion  (so  varions  and  changeable  is  the 
nainre  of  the  benefit}  that  which  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
outward  pHrL<  of  a  man.  is  a  very  great  evil  to  his  inward 
jMirU :  and  fur  this  reason  physicians  always  forbid  their  pa- 
tifuts  the  use  of  oil  in  tiieir  food,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
just  sufficient  In  tiike  away  tlie  disagreeable  sensation  of  .smell 
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When  he  had  given  this  answer,  the  company  cheered  him. 
And  I  said:  Protajrorns,  I  liuve  a  \vretrhe<l  memory,  and  wli^n 
nnj  one  makes  a  long  spf*ech  ro  me  I  never  n*member  what  he 
is  tnlking  about.  As  clieii.  if  I  had  been  deaf,  and  jou  were 
going  to  converse  with  me.  von  wouI<l  have  had  to  rai.*e  your 
voice  ;  so  now,  having  snch  u  had  memory,  I  will  :isk  you  to 
cut  your  answers  shorter,  it'  yon  would  take  me  with  you. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said :  how  am  I  to  shorten  my 
answers  ?  shall  I  make  tliem  too  short  ? 

Certainlv  not,  I  said. 

But  short  cnouirh  ?  he  sai<l. 

Yes,  I  said. 

Shall  I  answer  what  appears  to  m<!  to  be  short  enough,  or 
wliat  ap|>ear.<  to  you  to  he  sliort  oiioiiijh  ? 

I  have  henrd.  I  sjiid.  that  you  cnii  spcnk  and  t«»ach  othors  to 
Rjieak  about  the  saint*  thiiiiT'j  ar  siwh  lenifth  that  wnnU  ijevor 
seemed  to  tail,  or  witli  such  l)n»vitv  iliat  no  cuk*  c*»mld  n^e.  t«*\vi»r 
of  them.  Please  therefore,  if  you  talk  with  uie,  to  ivlopt-  .,rt- 
the  latter  or  more  compendious  method. 

Socrates,  he  replie<l.  many  a  battle  of  wonU  have  1  fought, 
and  if  I  had  followed  the  method  of  disputation  which  my 
adversaries  desired,  ns  you  want  me  to  do,  I  should  huve  been 
no  l>etter  than  another,  and  the  name  of  Protagoras  would  have 
been  nowhere. 

I  Maw  that  he  was  not  satistied  with  his  previous  answers, 
and  that  he  would  not  play  the  part  of  au.sw(;rer  any  more  if  he 
could  help  ;  and  I  considered  that  there  wa-*  no  call  upon  me 
V*  continue  the  conversation  ;  so  I  said  :  Protiigoras,  1  don't 
wish  to  force  the  conversiition  upon  you  if  you  had  rather  not, 
but  when  you  are  willing  to  argue  with  me  in  snch  a  way  that 
I  can  follow  you,  then  I  will  argue  with  you.  Now  you,  as  is 
snid  of  you  by  others  and  as  you  say  of  yourself,  are  able  to 
have  discussions  in  shorter  form^  of  speech  as  well  as  in  longer, 
for  you  are  a  master  of  wisdom ;  but  I  caimot  manajie  these 
long  speeches  :  I  oidy  wish  that  I  could.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  capable  of  either,  ought  to  speak  shorter  as  I  beg 
you.  ami  then  we  might  wnverse.  But  I  see  that  you  are  dis- 
incline«l,  and  as  I  have  an  en;:agement  which  will  prevent  my 
staying  to  hear  you  at  length  (for  I  have  to  be  in  another 
place),  I  will  depart;  although  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  you. 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  was  rising  from  my  seat,  when  Calliaa 
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seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  io  his  left  haod  caught  hold  of  this 
old  cloak  of  mine.  He  said :  We  cannot  let  you  go,  Socrates, 
fur  if  you  leave  us  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  discussious :  I 
roust  tberefere  beg  yon  to  remain,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  should  like  better  than  to  hear  you  and  Prt>tagoras 
discourse.     Do  not  deny  tlie  company  this  pldMSure. 

Now  I  had  got  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of  departure.  Son  of 
I  Iip|)onicus,  I  replied,  I  have  always  admired,  and  do  now 
litnirtUy  applaud  and  h>ve  your  philosophical  spiritt  and  I  would 
.••hully  comply  with  your  request,  if  I  could.  But  the  truth  is 
^op  that  I  cannot.  And  what  you  ask  is  as  great  on  impo^si- 
hility  to  me,  as  if  you  biule  me  nin  a  race  with  Crison  of 
Ilimera,  wlien  in  his  prime,  or  with  some  one  of  tlie  long  or 
day  course  runners.  To  iluit  I  shouM  reply,  that  I  humbly 
make  the  some  request  to  my  own  legs  :  and  they  cau*t  comply. 
And  therefore  if  you  want  to  see  Crison  and  me  in  the  same 
suulium,  you  must  hid  him  slacken  his  speed  to  mine,  for  I  can- 
nut  run  quickly,  and  he  can  run  slowly.  And  in  like  maimer 
if  you  want  to  hear  me  and  Protagoras  discoursing,  you  must 
<'isk  him  to  shorten  his  answers,  and  keep  to  the  |)oint,  as  he 
did  at  first ;  if  not,  how  can  there  be  any  discussion  ?  For 
discussion  is  one  thing,  and  making  an  oration  is  quite  another, 
according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

But  you  see,  Socrates,  said  Callios,  tluit  Protagoras  may 
fairly  claim  to  speak  in  his  own  way,  just  as  you  claim  to 
speak  iu  yours. 

Here  Alcibiades  uiterposed,  and  said :  Tliat,  Callios,  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case.  For  our  friend  Socrates  admits  that 
he  cannot  make  a  speech  —  in  this  he  yields  the  palm  to  Pro- 
tagoi-os ;  but  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  yielded  to  any 
living  man  in  the  power  of  holding  and  apprehending  an  argu- 
ment. Now  if  Protagoras  will  make  a  similar  admission,  and 
confess  tliat  he  is  inferior  to  Socrates  hi  argumentative  skill, 
that  is  enough  for  Socrates ;  but  if  he  claims  a  superiority  in 
argument  as  well,  let  him  ask  and  answer  —  not,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  oskedy  having  recourse  to  shifts  and  evasions,  and  instead 
of  answering,  making  ft  speech  at  such  lengtll  tliat  most  of  his 
hearers  forget  the  question  at  issue  (uot  tliat  Socrates  is  likely 
to  forget  -r- 1  will  be  bound  for  that,  although  he  may  pretend 
in  fun  that  he  has  a  bad  memory).  And  Socrates  appears  to 
me  to  be  more  in  the  right  than  Protagoras  ;  that  is  my  opinion, 
and  eveiy  man  ought  to  say  what  he  thinks. 
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Whea  Alcihtades  had  done  speakinsr*  some  one  ^^  Critias,  I 
bdievo  —  went  on  to  say:  O  Pnxlictis  and  Hippias,  Callias 
ftppeara  to  roe  to  be  a  partisan  of  Prota-joras.  And  this  led 
Alciblades,  who  love^^  opposition,  to  take  the  other  aide.  But 
we  should  not  be  partisans  either  of  Socrates  or  Protagonis  ; 
lee  us  rather  unite  in  entreating  both  of  them  not  to  break  up 
tht?  discussion. 

Pnxlieus  :i«lde«l :  That,  Critias  seems  to  me  to  be  well  007 
Kiid.  for  those  who  are  present  at  .^uch  discussions  ought 
to  be  impartial  hearers  of  lx)th  tlie  speakers ;  rememl)ering, 
however,  that  impartiality  is  not  the  same  as  equality,  for  both 
side<  shouI«l  l>e  impartially  h»'aril.  and  yet  an  erpial  m"ed  should 
Dot  l)e  a^sii^neil  to  both  of  tht-m ;  but  to  tlie  wiser  a  InVlier 
meed  should  \\e  ^iven.  and  a  lower  to  tlie  Ir-^s  wise.  And  I  :is 
well  as  Critias  wotiM  l)eg  you.  Protai;oras  and  Sorr.ites,  to 
grant  our  •re«pi«"«t.  which  is.  that  you  will  ari^ue  with  one 
another  and  not  wrauifle  ;  r)r  friends  arirue  with  friends  out  of 
gooil-will,  but  oidy  adversaries  and  enemies  wrangle.  And 
tlien  our  meeting  will  be  deliglitful ;  for  in  this  way  you.  who 
are  the  s^peakers,  will  be  most  likely  to  win  esteem,  and  not 
pniise  oidy.  among  us  who  are  your  audience ;  for  esteem  is  a 
sincere  conviction  of  the  hearers*  souls,  but  praise  is  often  an 
msincere  expression  of  m^Mi  uttering  words  contrary  to  their 
conviction.  And  thus  we  who  are  the  hearers  will  be  ijratified 
and  not  ple:ised ;  for  gratification  is  of  the  mind  when  receiv- 
ing wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  pleasure  is  of  the  bo<ly  when 
eating  or  experiencing  some  other  bodily  delight.  Thus  spoke 
Prodicus,  and  many  of  the  company  applauded  his  words. 

Hippias  the  sage  spoke  next.  He  said  :  All  of  you  who  are 
here  present  I  reckon  to  be  kinsmen  and  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  by  nature  and  not  by  law ;  for  by  nature  like  is  akin 
to  like,  whereas  law  is  the  tyrant  of  mankind,  and  often  com- 
pels us  to  do  many  things  which  are  against  nature.  How 
great  would  l)e  the  disgrace  then,  if  we,  who  know  the  nature 
of  things,  and  are  the  wisest  of  the  Hellenes,  and  as  such  are 
met  together  in  this  city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  wisdom, 
and  in  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  house  of  this  city,  should 
have  nothing  to  show  worthy  of  this  height  of  dignity,  but 
should  only  quarrel  with  one  another  like  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. I  do  pray  and  advise  you,  Pix)tagoras,  and  you,  Socra- 
tes, to  agree  upon  a  compromise.  Let  us  be  your  peacemakers. 
And  do  not  you,  Socrates,  aim  at  this  precise    and   extreme 
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oqo  breTity  in  discourse,  if  Protaproras  objects,  bnt  looeeo 
and  let  ^)  the  reins  of  speech,  that  your  words  may  be 
grander  and  become  you  ^  better.  Neither  do  you,  Protag- 
oras, go  fortli  on  the  g:ile  with  every  sail  set  out  of  sight  of 
land  into  an  ocean  of  words,  but  let  there  he  a  mean  obserre*! 
by  both  of  you.  Do  :lh  I  say.  And  let  me  also  sui;gest  and 
sup{)ose  further,  that  you  choose  an  arbiter  or  overseer  or 
prc.«ideui ;  he  will  keep  watch  over  your  wonls  and  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  leniith. 

This  proposal  was  receive«l  by  the  company  wiih  universHi 
approval ;  and  Callias  said  chat  ho  would  not  let  mu  otf,  ami 
time  I  was  to  choose  an  arbiter.  But  I  said  that  to  ciioose  an 
umpire  of  discourse  would  be  unseemly ;  for  if  the  person 
clioson  was  inferior,  then  the  inferior  or  worse  onijht  not  to 
presiih;  over  the  butter  ;  or  if  he  was  iMjiial,  n^iiher  wouM  that 
1h»  woll  ;  for  he  who  is  our  ecpial  will  <lo  as  we  <lo.  ami  what 
will  be  the  use  of  choosing  him  ?  And  if  you  say  "  Lot  us 
have  a  better  tlien."  to  that  I  answer  that  vou  cannot  have  anv 
one  who  is  wiser  than  Protasroras.  And  if  vou  choose  anotlier 
who  is  not  really  better,  and  whom  you  only  say  is  better,  to 
put  auotlier  over  him  as  though  he  were  an  inferior  person 
would  be  an  uuworlhv  reflection  on  him :  not  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  any  reflection  is  of  mucii  consequence  to  me. 
Let  me  tell  you  then  what  I  will  do  in  order  that  the  conver- 
sation and  discussion  may  go  on  as  you  desire.  If  Protagoras 
is  not  disposed  to  answer,  let  him  ask  and  I  will  answer;  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  show  at  the  same  time  how,  ;is  I  maintain, 
he  ought  to  answer :  and  when  I  have  answered  as  many 
questions  as  he  likes  to  ask,  let  him  in  like  manner  answer ; 
and  if  he  seems  to  be  not  very  ready  at  answering  the  exact 
questions,  you  and  I  will  unite  in  entreating  him,  as  you 
entreated  me,  not  to  spoil  the  discussion.  And  this  will  require 
no  special  arbiter:  yon  shall  all  of  you  be  arbiters. 

This  was  genernlly  approved,  and  Protagoras,  though  very 
much  against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  agree  that  he  would  ask 
questions  ;  and  when  he  had  put  a  suHicIent  immbi^r  of  them, 
that  he  would  answer  in  his  turn  those  which  he  was  asked  in 
short  replies.      He  began  to  put  his  questions  as  follows  :  — 

I  am  of  opinion,  Socrates,  he  said,  that  skill  in  poetry  is  the 

ooQ   pnucipal  part  of  education  ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  1x5  the 

power  of  knowing  what  compositions  of  the  poets  are  cor- 

1  Reading  v^v* 
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rect,  and  tvhat  are  nof,  and  hoi7  they  are  to  be  distinguished, 
and  of  explaining  them  when  asked.  And  I  propose  to  trans- 
fer the  qne:<tion  which  you  and  I  have  l>een  discussing  to  the 
domain  of  poetry,  speaking  as  before  of  virtue,  but  in  reference 
to  a  passage  of  a  poet.  Now  Simonides  says  to  Scopas  the 
son  of  Crcon  the  Thess:ilian :  — 

**  ILmllv  on  the  one  hand  can  a  m:in  ftecome  truly  good  ;  built  four  -iiquare  in 
and  feet  and  mind,  a  work  without  a  Haw." 


Do  you  know  the  poem  ?  or  sliall  I  rep«»:it  the  whole  ? 

There  is  no  need.  I  said :  for  I  :ini  perfectly  well  ae^pinintoil 
with  the  ode,  of  wliich  I  have  ni:ule  a  careful  .«tudv. 

Verv  jrood.  he  said.  And  do  vou  think  that  the  ode  is  a 
goo<l  composition,  and  true  ? 

Yes.  I  said,  both  'jood  and  true. 

But  if  there  is  a  contradiction,  can  the  composition  be  good 
or  true  ? 

No.  not  in  that  case,  I  replied. 

And  is  there  not  a  contradiction  ?  he  asked.      Reflect. 

Well,  mv  friend,  I  have  reriected. 

And  does  not  the  poet  proceed  to  say,  "  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  word  of  Pittacus.  alheit  the  utterance  of  a  wise  man  ; 
hanllv."  savs  he,  "  c:in  a  man  he  jfood."  Now  you  will  observe 
that  this  is  said  by  the  same  poet. 

I  know  that.  I  said. 

And  do  you  think,  he  said,  that  the  two  sayings  are  con- 
sistent ? 

Yes.  I  said.  I  think  they  are  (at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  fearing  that  there  might  be  something  in  what  he  said). 
And  you  think  otherwise  ?  I  said. 

Whv,  he  said,  how  cjin  he  be  consistent  in  savinsr  both  ? 
First  of  all,  premising  as  his  own  thought,  "  Hardly  can  a  man 
become  truly  good  :"  and  then  a  little  further  on  in  the  poem, 
forijettin^,  and  blaming  Pittacus  and  refusing  to  asrree  .with 
him,  when  he  says,  •*  Hardly  can  a  man  be  goo^l."  which  is  the 
very  same  thing.  And  yet  when  he  blames  him  who  says  the 
same  with  him-^elf.  he  blames  himself;  so  that  he  must  be 
wrriUST  either  in  his  first  or  his  second  assertion. 

Many  of  the  audience  cheere<l  and  applauded  this.  And  I 
felt  at  first  giddy  and  fainL  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow  from 
tlie  expert  hand  of  a  boxer,  when  I  heard  his  words  and  the 
sound  of  the  cheering  ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  wanted  to 
get  time  to  think  what  the  meaning  of  the  poet  really  was. 
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So  I  tarned  to  Pnxlicus  and  called  bim.  ProdicuSy  I  said, 
A.^  SimoQides  is  a  countrymaa  of  youn,  and  you  ought  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  I  tldiik  that  I  must  summon  you  to 
my  aid,  like  the  river  Scamander  in  Homer,  who,  when  belea- 
guered by  Achilles,  asks  Siuiob  to  aid  him,  saying :  — 

'<  Brother  dear,  let  us  both  together  Umj  the  foro  of  the  hero.*'  ^ 

And  I  summon  vou,  for  I  am  afraid  that  Pi-otngoras  will  make 
an  end  of  Simouides.  Nuw  is  the  time  to  rehabilitate  Simon- 
ides,  by  the  application  of  your  charming  philosophy  of  syno- 
nyms, which  distinguislies  "  will  *'  and  "wish/*  and  many  similar 
words  which  you  mentioned  in  your  admirable  speecli.  And  I 
shonhl  like  to  know  whether  vou  would  a^ree  with  me  ;  for  I 
am  of  opinion  that  thoro  is  no  contradiction  in  the  woitls  of 
Simoniilos.  Ami  first  of  all  I  wiali  that  you  wuuhl  say  whether, 
in  y»»ur  opiiiitjii,  I'mdicus.  "hein!^**  is  the  same  as  •*  becoming." 

Not  the  same,  ccrudnly,  replied  Prodicus. 

Did  not  Simouides  lirst  set  forth,  as  his  own  view,  that 
"  Hardly  can  a  man  become  truly  good  ?  " 

Quite  right,  said  Prodicus. 

And  then  he  blames  Piiuicus,  I  said,  not  for  snyiog  the  same 
as  himself,  as  Protagoras  imagines,  but  for  saying  something 
different;  for  Pittacus  does  not  say  as  Simouides  says,  that 
hardly  can  a  man  become  good,  but  hardly  can  a  man  be  gootl : 
and  our  friend  Prodicus  says  that  being,  Protagoras,  is  not  the 
same  as  becoming ;  and  if  they  are  not  the  same,  then  Simou- 
ides is  not  inconsistent  with  himself.  I  dm'e  say  that  Prodicus 
(lud  many  others  would  say,  as  Ilesiod  says,  '*  Hardly  can  a 
man  become  good,  for  the  gods  have  placed  toil  in  front  of 
virtue ;  but  when  you  have  reached  the  goal,  then  the  acquisi- 
tion of  virtue,  however  difficult,  is  easy."  ^ 

Prodicus  heard  and  approved ;  but  Protagoras  said :  Your 
correction,  Socrates,  involves  a  greater  error  than  is  contained 
in  the  sentence  which  you  are  correcting. 

Alas  !  I  said,  Protagoras ;  then  I  am  a  sorry  physician,  and 
do  but  aggravate  a  disoixler  which  I  am  seeking  to  cure. 

The  fact,  he  said,  is  as  I  have  stateil. 

How  IS  that?  I  asked. 

The  poet,  he  replied,  could  never  have  made  sucli  a  mistake 
as  to  say  that  virtue,  which  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  is  the 
hardest  of  all  things,  can  be  easily  acquired. 

1  n.  xxi.  308.  2  Works  and  Dayi,  264  foil. 
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^  WelL  I  said,  and  how  fortunate  this  is  that  Prodicus  should 
be  of  the  company,  for  he  has  a  wisdom,  Protagoras,  which,  as 
I  imagine,  is  more  than  humaa  and  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
may  be  as  old  as  Simoniiles,  or  even  older.  Learned  as  o , . 
yim  are  in  many  things,  you  appear  to  kno^  nothing  of 
this ;  but  I  know,  for  I  am  a  disciple  of  his.  And  now,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  do  not  understand  the  word  '*  hard " 
(;(aAc7ov)  in  the  t^euse  which  Simonides  intended  ;  and  I  must- 
correct  you,  as  Protlicus  corrects  me  when  I  use  the  word 
*•  dreadful  *'  (Scu-o?)  iis  a  term  of  praise.  If  I  say  that  Pn»- 
ta^ras  is  a  dreadfully  wise  man,  lio  asks  me  if  I  am  not 
usliamed  of  cidlini;  that  which  U  <;()«m]  dri'iulful ;  and  then  he 
explains  to  me  thai  the  term  '*  dreadful  "  is  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  that  no  one  speaks  of  l>ein«r  dreadfully  healthy 
or  wealthy  or  wise,  but  of  dretultul  war.  dreadful  iK>verty.  dre:id- 
ful  di^ease,  meanin:;  bv  the  term  "  dreadt'id/*  evil.  And  I 
thiuk  that  Simoniiles  and  his  countrvmen  the  Ceans.  when 
they  spoke  of  *'  hard  "  meant  *•  evil,"  or  sonietiiing  which  you 
do  not  understand.  Let  us  ask  Prodieu;^,  for  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  questions  about  the  dialect  of  Simonides.  What 
did  he  mean,  Prodicus,  by  the  term  "  hard  "  ? 

Evil,  said  Prodicus. 

And  therefore,  I  said,  Prodicus,  he  blames  Pittacus  for  say- 
ing, **  Hard  is  the  gc'od,**  ju:«t  as  if  that  were  equivalent  to 
saying,  Evil  is  the  good. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  was  certaiidy  his  ineauiMg  ;  and  he  is 
twitting  Pittacus  with  ignorance  of  the  use  of  terms,  which  in 
a  Lesbian,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speak  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, is  natural. 

Do  you  hear,  Protagoras,  I  asked,  what  our  friend  Prodicus 
is  saying  ?     And  have  you  an  answer  for  him  ? 

You  are  all  wrong,  Prodicus,  said  Protagoras ;  and  I  know 
very  well  tluit  Simouides  in  using  the  word  "-  hard ''  meant 
what  all  of  us  mean,  not  evil,  but  that  which  is  not  easy  — 
that  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Of  this  I  am  posi- 
tive. 

I  said :  I  also  incline  to  think,  Protagoras,  that  this  was  the 
meaning  of  Simonides,  and  that  our  friend  Prodicus  was  quite 
aware  of  this,  but  he  thought  that  he  would  make  fun,  and  try 
if  you  could  maintain  your  thesis ;  for  that  Simonides  could 
never  have  meant  the  other  is  clearly  proved  by  the  context, 
in  which  he  says  that  Grod  only  has  this  gift     Now  he  cannot 
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•arelj  mean  to  saj  that  to  be  good'  it  6Til«  when  he  afterward 
proceeda  to  saj  that  Grod  onlj  has  this  gift,  aud  that  this  ia 
the  attribate  of  him  and  of  no  other.  •  For  if  this  be  his  meaii- 
iDg,  Prodicus  woald  impute  to  Simonides  a  character  of  reck- 
..  .A  lessness  which  is  very  nnlike  his  ooantrymen.  And  I 
should  like  to  tell  joa,  I  said,  what  I  imagine  to  be  the 
real  meaning  of  Simonides  in  this  poem,  if  yon  will  test  what, 
in  your  way  of  speaking,  would  be  called  my  skill  in  poetry ; 
or  if  you  would  rather,  I  will  be  the  listener. 

Protagoras  hearing  me  offer  this,  replied:  As  you  please; 
:uid  Ilippias,  Prodicus,  and  the  others,  told  me  by  all  means  to 
do  as  I  proposed. 

Then  now,  I  said,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  to  yon  my 
opioiou  about  this  poem.  There  is  a  very  ancient  philosophy 
which  is  more  cultivated  in  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Helias,  and  there  are  more  philosophers  in  those 
countries  than  an v where  else  in  the  world.  This,  however,  is 
a  secret  which  tlie  Lacedaemonians  deny  ;  and  they  pretend  to 
be  ignorant,  just  because  they  do  not  wish  to  have  it  thought 
that  they  rule  the  world  by  wisdom,  like  the  Sophists  of  whom 
Protugoras  was  speaking,  and  not  by  valor  of  arms ;  consider- 
ing that  if  the  reason  of  their  superiority  were  disclosed,  all 
men  would  be  practicing  their  wisdom.  And  this  secret  of 
theirs  has  never  been  discovered  by  the  Imitators  of  Lacedae- 
monian fashions  in  other  cities,  who  go  about  with  their  ears 
bruised  in  imitation  of  them,  and  have  the  caestus  bound  on 
their  arm*),  aud  are  always  in  training,  and  wear  short  cloaks ;' 
for  they  imagine  that  these  are  the  practices  which  have  enabled 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  conquer  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  want  to  unbend  and  hold  free  conversation 
with  their  wise  men,  and  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere 
secret  intercourse,  they  drive  out  all  these  laconizers,  and  any 
other  foreigners  who  may  happen  to  be  in  their  country,  and 
they  hold  a  philosophical  seance  unknown  to  the  strangers ;  and 
they  themselves  forbid  their  young  men  to  go  out  into  other 
cities  (in  this  they  are  like  the  Cretans),  in  order  that  they 
may  not  unlearn  the  lessons  which  they  have  taught  them. 
And  in  these  cities  not  only  men  but  also  women  have  a  pride 
ill  their  high  cultivation.  And  you  may  know  that  I  am  only 
speaking  the  truth  in  attributing  this  excellence  in  philosophy 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  this  token :  If  a  man  converses 
with  the  most  ordinary  Lacedaemonian,  he  will  find  him  seldom 
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good  fi>r  much  in  p;enei*al  cooversation,  but  at  auy  point  in  the 
discourse  he  will  l)e  darcing  out  some  notable  saying,  terse  and 
full  of  meaning,  with  unerring  aim  ;  Hnd  the  person  with  whom 
he  is  talking  st^em^  to  be  like  a  cbiUl  in  his  hands.  And  many 
of  our  own  a«'e  antl  of  forini*r  ai;es  have  noted  that  tlie  true 
LHcediu^nionian  type  of  cltaracter  has  the  love  of  pliilosophy 
even  stront'er  than  the  l«)ve  of  ifvmnastics  ;  tiiev  are  conscious 
tliat  only  a  jHirfoctly  educated  man  U  ciipahle  of  uttering  « .« 
>uch  expi-essions.  Siicli  wrre  Thales  of  ^lilotu.s,  an«l 
l^ttacu.s  of  Mytih'iic,  autl  liias  \){  I'rieiu*,  and  our  own  Solon, 
and  Cleolmius  the  Lindian.  and  Mvson  the  Cheniaii ;  and 
bevciitii  in  i\w.  <!a(olo«;ue  of  wise  men  was  the  Lacedaemonian 
Chilo.  All  these  were  lovers  and  eninlators  and  diaciples  of 
the  culture  of  the  Lace«la«MUoniuiis,  and  anv  one  mav  iM-nrive 
tliat  ihvir  wi.sd«»ni  was  of  this  cliaraoter,  con-^i^iing  of  >hort 
memorahlo  ><'nti'U'-«"i,  which  individuals  urtered.  And  tht*v 
met  t«>.L:i-'iher  ami  delioati-d  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Di'lphi, 
Its  the  tir.-t-tVuils  of  their  wisdom,  the  far-famed  inscriptions, 
which  are  in  all  men's  mouths,  *•  Know  thyself,'*  and  "  Nothing 
too  much." 

Why  do  I  !*i\y  all  this  ?  I  am  explaining  that  this  Lacedae- 
monian brevity  wa**  th«;  stylo  of  primitive  philosophy.  Now 
there  was  u  saying  of  Pittacus  which  w;vs  privately  circulated 
and  received  the  ap(n*obation  of  the  wis«»,  "  Hani  to  he  good." 
^Vnd  Simonide.s,  who  Wiis  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  wisilom,  was 
aware  that  if  he  could  overihro.v  this  saying,  then,  as  if  he  had 
won  a  victory  over  souie  famous  aLhle[e,  he  would  carry  otf  the 
palm  among  his  contem|ioraries.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  composed  the  entire  poem  with  the  secret  intention  of  dam- 
atfiui;  tliat  J^ayiuj'. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  examining  his  words,  and  see  whether  I 
am  speaking  the  truth.  Simonides  must  have  been  a  lunatic, 
if,  in  tiie  very  first  words  of  the  poem,  wanting  to  say  only 
that  to  be  goo«l  is  hard,  he  insfried  /xsV,  **  on  the  one  hand  "  (on 
tiie  one  hand  to  become  uood  is  hard)  ;  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  introduction  of  /xci,  unless  you  suppose  him 
to  speak  with  a  hostile  reference  to  the  words  of  Pittacus.' 
Pittacus  is  saying  **  Hard  to  be  good,**  and  he  says,  controvert- 
ing this,  ••  No.  the  truly  hard  thing,  Pituicus,  is  to  become 
jrood,**  not  joiuiiiiT  »•  truly  "  with  *•  2<x>d,**  but  with  •*  hard." 
Not  the  hard  thing  is  to  be  truly  good,  as  though  there  were 
some  truly  good  men,  and  there  were  others  who  were  good 
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but  not  tralj  good  (that  would  be  a  Terj  simple  obserratioiiy 
and  quite  unworthj  of  Stmonides)  ;  but  jou  must  suppotce  him 
to  make  a  trajectioti  of  the  word  (Jt^aBinni)^  construing  tlie  say- 
ing of  Pittacus  thus  (and  let  us  imagine  Pittacus  to  be  speaking 
and  Simonides  answering  him)  :  ^  O  mj  friend'*,''  says  Pittacus, 
'*  hard  to  be  good."  and  Simonides  answers,  ^  in  that,  Pittacns, 
n  , .  you  are  mistaken,  the  dilliculty  is  noc  to  be  go<><l,  but  on 
tlie  one  hand,  to  beL*ome  good,  foiir-S(]uare  in  hamis  and 
fcft  and  mind,  without  a  flaw  —  that  is  hard  tnily."  Thi.4  way 
of  rea«Ung  the  passjij^e  accounts  for  tlie  insertion  of  (/*«»')  **  on 
tlie  one  hand."  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  tnilv,"  wliich  is 
rightly  pla.ced  at  the  end;  and  all  that  ft)llo\vs  tends  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  meaning.  A  i^reat  deal  might  be  said  in  prai:<e 
of  tho  details  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  channiiiij  piiH.*e  of  work- 
manship, and  very  finished,  but  that  wotihl  ho  tedious.  I 
slmnM  like,  however,  to  point  out  the  general  intention  of  the 
poem,  which  is  certainly  designed  in  every  part  to  he  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  saying  of  PitUicus.  For  he  speaks  in  what  follows 
a  little  further  on  as  if  he  meant  to  arirue  that  althou!;h  there 
is  a  dilRculiy  in  becoming  good,  yet  this  is  possible  for  a  time, 
and  only  for  a  time.  But  having  become  goiHl,  to  remain  in  a 
goo<l  state  and  be  good,  as  you,  Pittacus,  alFirm,  that  is  not 
possible,  and  is  not  granteil  to  man ;  God  only  has  this  bless- 
ing ;  '*  but  man  cannot  help  being  bad  when  the  force  of  cir- 
cumsumces  overpowers  him."  Now  whom  does  the  force  of 
circumstiiuces  overpower  in  the  command  of  a  ves*el  ?  —  not 
the  private  individual,  for  he  is  always  overpowered ;  and  as 
one  who  is  already  prostrate  cannot  be  overthrown,  but  only 
he  who  is  standing  upright  and  not  he  who  is  prostrate  can  be 
laid  prostrate,  so  the  force  of  circumstances  can  only  be  said  to 
overpower  him  who  has  resources,  and  not  him  who  is  at  all 
times  helpless.  The  descent  of  a  great  storm  may  make  the 
pilot  helpless,  or  the  severity  of  the  season  the  husband>nan  or 
the  physician ;  for  the  good  may  become  bad,  as  another  poet 
witnesses :  — 


tt 


The  good  are  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad/' 


But  the  bad  does  not  become  bad  ;  he  is  always-  bad.  So  that 
when  the  force  of  circumstances  overpowera  the  man  of  re- 
sources and  skill  and  virtue,  theu  he  cannot  help  being  bad. 
And  you,  Pittacus.  are  saying,  **  Hard  to  be  good."  Now 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  becoming  goo<l ;  and  yet  this  is  possible : 
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bat  to  be  good  is  an  impossibility  ;  ''for  he  who  docs  well  is 
the  good  man,  and  he  who  does  ill  is  the  bad.**  But  what  sort 
of  doing  is  good  in  letters?  and  what  sort  of  doing  makes  q,. 
a  man  good  in  !etters  ?  Clearly  the  knowing  of  them. 
And  what  sort  of  well-doing  makes  a  man  a  good  physician  ? 
Clearly  the  knowing  of  the  art  o(  healing  the  sick.  **  But  ho 
who  does  ill  is  the  bad."  Now  who  becomes  a  bad  physician  ? 
Clearly  he  who  is  in  the  first  place  a  physician,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  a  good  phypician  ;  for  he  may  become  a  bad  one 
also:  but  none  of  us  unskilled  individuals  can  by  any  amount 
of  doing  ill  become  physicians,  any  more  than  wo  can  become 
carpenters  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  he  who  by  doing  ill 
cannot  become  a  physician  at  all,  clearly  cannot  become  a  bad 
physician.  In  like  manner  the  uood  may  become  deteriorated 
by  time,  or  toil,  or  disease,  or  other  acci<lent  (the  only  real  ill- 
doing  i«  the  deprivation  of  knowledge),  but  the  bad  man  will 
never  become  bad,  for  he  is  ahvavs  bad :  and  if  he  were  to 
become  bad,  he  must  previously  have  been  good.  Thus  the 
words  of  the  poem  tend  to  show  that  on  the  one  hand  a  man 
cannot  be  continuously  good,  but  that  he  may  become  good  and 
may  also  become  bad  ;  and  again  that  **  they  are  the  best  for 
the  lonixest  time  whom  the  <jo<ls  love." 

All  this  relates  to  Pittacus,  as  is  further  proved  by  the  sequel. 
For  he  adds  :  "  Therefore  I  will  not  throw  away  my  life  in 
searching  after  the  impossible,  hoping  in  vain  to  find  a  perfectly 
faultless  man  among  those  who  partake  of  the  fruit  of  the 
'broad-bo?omed  earth  ;  and  when  I  have  found  him  to  tell  you 
of  him  "  (this  is  the  vehement  way  in  which  he  pursues  his 
attack  upon  Pittacus  throughout  the  whole  poem)  :  "  but  him 
who  does  no  evil  voluntarily  I  praise  and  love ;  not  even  the 
gods  war  against  necessity."  All  this  has  a  similar  drif^^  for 
Simonides  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  say  that  he  praised  those 
who  did  no  evil  voluntarily,  as  though  there  were  some  who 
did  evil  voluntarily.  For  no  wise  man,  as  I  believe,  will  allow 
that  any  human  being  errs  voluntarily,  or  voluntarily  does  evil 
and  dishonorable  actions  ;  but  they  are  very  well  aware  that 
all  who  do  evil  and  dishonorable  things  do  them  against  their 
will.  And  Simonides  never  says  that  he  praises  him  who 
does  no  evil  voluntarily  ;  the  word  **  voluntarily  "  applies  «  ,  ^ 
to  himself.  For  he  was  under  the  impression  that  a  good 
man  might  often  compel  himself  to  love  and  praise  another, 
and  that  there  might  be  an  involuntary  love,  such  as  a  man 
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might  feel  to  an  nngainly  £uher  or  mother,  or  to  his  country, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Noir  had  nien,  when  thjsir  parents 
or  country  hare  any  defei^,  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  them,  and 
expose  them  to  otliers.  and  find  fault  with  them  and  denounce 
tlicm,  under  the  idea  that  the  rest  of  mankind  wiJl  be  less  likely 
to  take  them  to  task  and  reproacli  tliem  when  they  neglect 
tliem ;  and  this  makes  tliem  exaggerate  their  defects,  in  order 
that  tlie  odium  which  is  necessarily  incurred  by  them  may  be 
increased :  but  the  good  man  dissembles  his  feelinip,  and  con- 
f;trains  himself  to  praise  them ;  and  if  they  have  wronged  him 
and  he  is  angry,  he  pacides  his  anger  and  is  reconciled,  and 
compels  himself  to  love  and  praise  his  own  flesh  and  blootL 
And  Simonides,  as  is  probable,  considered  tliat  he  himself  had 
of^en  had  to  pniise  and  magnify  a  tyrant  or  the  like,  much 
against  his  will,  and  he  also  wishes  to  imply  to  Pittucus  that 
he  is  not  censorious  and  dues  not  censure  him.  '*  For  I  am 
satislied,"  he  says,  ^  when  a  man  is  neither  bad  nor  very  stupid, 
and  when  he  knows  justice  (which  is  the  health  of  states),  and 
is  of  sound  tnind,  I  will  find  no  fault  with  him,  for  I  am  not 
given  to  finding  fault,  for  there  are  innumerable  fools  "  (imply- 
ing (hat  if  he  delighted  in  censure  he  might  have  abundant 
opportunity  of  finding  fault).  •*  All  things  are  good  with  which 
evil  is  uDminu:led.''  In  these  latter  wonls  he  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  things  are  good  which  have  no  evil  in  them,  as 
you  might  say  '^  All  things  are  white  which  have  no  black  in 
them,"  for  that  would  be  ridiculous ;  but  he  means  to  say  that 
he  accepts  and  finds  no  fault  with  the  moderate  or  intermediate 
state.  *^  I  do  not  hope,"  he  says,  ^'  to  find  a  perfectly  blameless 
man  among  tho>e  who  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  broad-bos- 
omed earth,  and  when  I  have  found  him  to  tell  you  of  him ;  in 
this  sense  I  praise  no  man.  But  he  who  is  moderately  good, 
and  does  no  evil,  is  good  enough  for  me,  who  love  and  approve 
every  one  *'  (and  here  observe  that  he  uses  a  Lesbian  word, 
€7raLvrjfjLiy  because  he  is  addressing  Pittacus,  —  "  who  love  and 
approve  every  one  voluntarily,"  says,  '*  who  does  no  evil : "  and 
that  the  stop  should  be  put  after  **  voluutarily  ") ;  "  but  there 
o ._  are  some  whom  I  invohujiarily  praise  and  love.  And 
you,  Pittacu",  I  wouM  never  have  bhimeil,  if  you  had 
spoken  what  was  mo<1erati'ly  good  and  true ;  but  I  do  blame 
you  because,  wearing  the  appearance  of  truth,  you  are  speaking 
falsely  about  the  greatest  matters."  And  this,  I  sai<l,  Prodicus 
and  Protiigoras,  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Simonides  in 
this  poem. 
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Hippias  said :  I  think,  Socrates,  that  70a  hare  given  a  yerv 
good  explanation  of  this  poem ;  but  I  have  also  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  my  own  which  I  will  expound  to  jou,  if  yon 
will  allow  me. 

Nay,  Hippias,  said  Alcibiades ;  not  now,  but  another  time. 
At  present  we  must  abide  by  the  compact  whicli  was  made  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Protngoras,  to  the  effect  that  as  loug  as 
Protagoras  is  willing  to  ask,  Socrates  should  answer;  or  that 
if  he  would  rather  answer,  tlien  tliat  Socrates  shouM  ask. 

I  said :  I  wish  Protagoras  either  to  ask  or  answer  as  he  is 
inclined  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  done  with  poems  and  odes, 
if  you  do  not  object,  and  come  back  to  the  question  al>out  which 
I  was  asking  you  at  first,  Protagoras,  and  by  your  help  make 
an  end  of  that.  The  Udk  about  the  poets  seems  to  me  like  a 
commonplace  entertainment  to  which  a  vulgar  company  have 
recourse ;  who,  liecause  thev  are  not  able  to  converse  or  amuse 
one  another,  while  they  are  drinking,  with  tlio  sound  of  their 
own  voices  and  conversation  by  reason  (if  their  stupidity,  raise 
the  price  of  flute-girls  in  the  market,  hiring  for  a  great  sum  the 
voice  of  a  flute  instead  of  their  own  breath,  to  be  the  medium 
of  intercourse  among  them  :  but  where  the  company  are  real 
geuilemen  and  men  of  education,  you  will  see  no  flute-girls, 
nor  dancing-girls,  nor  harp-girls  ;  and  they  have  no  nonsense 
or  games,  but  are  contented  with  one  another's  conversation, 
of  which  their  own  voices  are  the  medium,  and  which  they 
carry  on  by  turns  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  even  though  they 
are  very  liberal  in  their  potations.  And  a  company  like  this 
of  ours,  and  men  such  as  we  profess  to  be,  do  not  require  the 
help  of  another's  voice,  or  of  the  poets  whom  you  cannot  inter- 
rogate about  the  meaning  of  what  they  are  saying ;  people  who 
cite  them  declaring,  some  that  the  poet  has  one  meaning,  and 
others  that  he  has  another ;  and  there  arises  a  dispute  which 
om  never  be  put  to  the  proof.  This  sort  of  entertainment 
they  decline,  and  prefer  to  talk  with  one  another,  and  try  one 
another's  mettle  in  conversation.  And  these  are  the  sort  ^^ 
of  models  which  I  desire  that  you  and  I  should  imitate. 
Leaving  the  poets,  and  keeping  to  ourselves,  let  us  try  the  met- 
tle of  one  another  and  of  the  truth  in  conversation.  And  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  ask  I  am  ready  to  answer ;  or  if  you 
would  rather,  do  you  answer,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
taking  up  and  completing  our  uutinished  argument. 

I  made  these  and  some  similar  observations  ;  but  Protagoras 
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woDid  not  distinctly  say  which  he  would  do.  Thereupon  Alci- 
biades  turned  to  Callios,  and  said :  Do  you  think,  Callias,  thac 
Protagoras  is  &ir  in  refusing  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
answer  ?  for  I  certainly  think  that  he  is  unfiEur ;  he  ought  either 
to  proceed  with  the  argument,  or  distinctly  to  refuse  to  proceed, 
that  we  may  know  his  intention  ;  and  then  Socrates  will  be  able 
to  discourse  with  some  one  else,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
will  be  free  to  talk  with  one  another. 

I  think  that  Protagoras  whs  really  made  ashamed  by  these 
words  of  Alcibiadcs,  and  wben  the  prayers  of  Callias  and  the 
company  were  siiperndde<l,  he  was  at  lust  induced  to  argue,  and 
said  that  I  might  nsk  and  he  would  answer. 

So  I  said :  Do  not  imagine,  Protagoras,  that  I  have  any 
other  interest  in  asking  questiotis  of  you  hut  that  of  clearing  up 
my  own  ditliculties.  For  I  think  that  Homer  was  very  right 
in  savins  that  "  When  two  jjo  toirether,  one  sees  before  the 
other,"  ^  for  nil  men  who  have  a  companion  are  rea<lier  in  deed, 
word,  or  thought ;  but  if  a  man  "  sees  a  tiling  when  he  is  alone," 
he  <;oes  about  straif^htway  seeking  until  he  finds  some  one  to 
whom  he  may  show  his  discoveries,  and  who  may  confirm  him 
in  them.  And  I  would  rather  hold  discourse  with  yon  than 
with  nnv  one,  I)ecause  I  think  that  no  man  has  a  better  under- 
standing  of  most  things  which  a  good  man  may  be  expected  to 
undersUmd,  and  in  particular  of  virtue.  For  who  is  there,  but 
you  ?  —  who  not  only  claim  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  gentleman, 
for  many  are  this,  and  yet  have  not  the  power  of  making  others 
good.  Whereas  you  are  not  only  good  yourself,  but  also  the 
cause  of  goodness  in  others.  Moreover  such  confidence  have 
you  in  yourself,  that  although  other  Sophists  conceal  their  pro- 
fession, you  proclaim  in  the  face  of  Hellas  that  you  are  a 
Sophist  or  teacher  of  virtue  and  education,  and  are  the  first  who 
Q  .q  demanded  pay  in  return.  How  then  can  I  do  otherwise 
than  invite  you  to  the  examination  of  these  subjects,  and 
ask  questions  and  take  advice  of  you  ?  Indeed,  I  must  And 
I  should  like  once  more  to  have  my  memory  refreshed  by  you 
about  the  questions  which  I  was  asking  you  at  first,  and  also  to 
have  your  help  in  considering  them.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
question  was  this  :  Are  wisdom  and  temperance  and  courage 
and  justice  and  holiness  five  names  of  the  same  thing  ?  or  has 
each  of  the  names  a  separate  underlying  essence  and  correspond- 
iug  thing  having  a  profier  function,  no  one  of  them  being  like 
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WBJ  other  of  them  ?  And  you  said  that  the  five  names  were 
not  the  names  of  the  same  thing,  but  that  each  of  them  had  a 
aeparate  object,  and  that  all  of  them  were  parts  of  virtue,  not  in 
the  same  way  that  the  parts  of  gold  are  like  each  other  and 
the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts,  but  as  the  parts  of  tho  face 
are  unlike  the  whole  uf  which  they  are  parts  and  one  another, 
and  have  eiich  of  them  a  distinct  function.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  b  still  your  opiuion ;  or  if  not,  I  will  ask 
you  to  define  your  meaning,  as  I  shall  not  take  you  to  task  if 
you  now  make  a  different  statement.  For  I  dare  say  that  you 
may  have  said  what  you  did  only  in  order  to  make  trial  of 
me. 

I  answer,  Socrates,  he  said,  that  all  these  qualities  are  parts 
of  virtue,  and  that  four  out  of  the  five  are  to  some  extent  simi- 
lar, and  that  the  fifth  of  them,  which  is  courage,  is  very  different 
from  the  other  four,  as  I  prove  in  this  way :  You  may  observe 
that  many  men  are  utterly  unrighteous,  uuholy,  intemperate, 
ignorant,  who  are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  their  courage. 

Stop,  I  said ;  that  requires  consideration.  When  you  speak 
of  brave  men,  do  you  mean  the  confident,  or  another  sort  of 
nature  ? 

Yes,  he  said;  I  mean  the  impetuous,  ready  to  go  at  that 
which  others  are  afraid  to  approach. 

In  the  next  place,  you  would  affirm  virtue  to  be  a  good 
thing,  of  which  good  thing  you  assert  yourself  to  be  a  teacher. 

Yes,  he  said ;  I  should  say  the  best  of  all  things,  as  I  am  a 
sane  man. 

And  is  it  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  I  said,  or  wholly 
good? 

Wholly  good,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tell  me  then;  who  are  they  who  have  confidence  in  oka 
diving  into  a  well  ? 

I  should  say,  the  divers. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  they  have  knowledge  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  reason. 

And  who  have  confidence  in  fighting  on  horseback  —  the 
skilled  horsemen  or  the  unskilled  ? 

The  skilled. 

And  who  In  fighting  with  light  shields  —  the  peltasts  or  the 
nonpeltasts  ? 

The  peltasts.  And  that  is  true  of  all  other  things,  he  said, 
if  that  is  your  point :  those  who  have  knowledge  are  more  con* 
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fident  than  those  who  have  no  knowledge,  and  the/  are  more 
confident  after  they  have  learned  than  before. 

And  have  yon  not  seen  persons  utterly  ignorant,  I  sak!,  of 
these  things,  and  yet  confident  about  them  ? 

Tes,  he  said«  I  have  seen  persons  very  confident 

And  are  not  tliese  confident  persons  always  courageons  ? 

In  that  case,  he  replied,  courage  would  be  a  base  thing,  for 
the  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  surely  madmen. 

Then  who  are  the  courageous  ?   Are  they  not  the  confident  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  and  I  still  maintain  that 

And  those,  I  said,  who  are  thus  confident  without  knowletlge 
are  really  not  courageous,  but  mad ;  and  in  that  ca:»e  tlie  wisest 
are  also  the  most  confident,  and  being  the  most  confident  are 
also  the  bravest,  and  upon  that  view  ag:iin  wisdom  will  be 
couraxje. 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  you  are  mistaken  in  your  remem- 
brance of  what  was  said  by  me.  When  you  askeil  me,  1  cer- 
tainly did  say  that  the  courageous  are  the  confident ;  but  I  was 
not  asked  whether  the  confident  are  the  courageous  ;  for  if  you 
had  asked  me  that,  I  should  have  answered  *'  Not  all  of  them :  ** 
and  what  I  did  answer  you  have  not  disproved,  although  yon 
proceed  to  show  that  those  who  have  knowledge  are  more  cou- 
rageous than  they  were  before  they  had  knowledge,  and  more 
courageous  than  others  who  have  no  knowedge ;  and  this  makes 
you  think  that  courage  is  the  same  as  wisdom.  But  in  this 
way  of  arguing  you  might  come  to  imagine  that  strength  is 
wisdom.  You  might  begin  by  asking  whether  the  strong  are 
able,  and  I  should  say  "  Yes : "  and  then  whether  those  who 
know  how  to  wrestle  are  not  more  able  to  wrestle  than  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  wrestle,  and  more  able  after  than 
before  they  had  learned,  and  I  should  assent  And  when  I  bad 
admitted  this,  you  might  use  my  admissions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prove  that  upon  my  view  wisdom  is  strength;  whereas  in 
that  case  I  should  not  have  admitted,  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  that  tlie  able  are  strong,  although  I  have  admitted  that 
o^t  the  strong  are  able.  For  there  is  a  difference  between 
ability  and  strength ;  the  former  is  given  by  knowledge  as 
well  as  by  madness  or  rage,  but  strength  comes  from  nature  and 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body.  And  in  like  manner  I  say  of  con- 
fidence and  courage,  that  they  are  not  the  same ;  and  I  argue 
that  the  courageous  are  confident,  but  not  all  the  confident 
courageous.     For  confidence  may  be  given  to  men  by  art,  and 
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alio,  like  abilitj,  bj  anger  and  madness  ;  but  courage  comes  to 
them  from  nature  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  soul. 

I  said :  You  would  admit,  Protagoras,  that  some  men  live 
well  and  others  ill  ? 

He  agreed  to  this. 

And  do  you  think  that  a  man  lives  well  who  lives  in  pain 
and  grief? 

He  does  not. 

But  if  he  lives  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  his  life,  don't  you 
think  that  in  that  case  he  will  have  lived  well  ? 

I  do. 

Then  to  live  pleasantly  is  a  good,  and  to  live  unpleasantly 
an  evil  ? 

Yes.  he  said,  if  the  pleasure  be  good  aud  honorable. 

And  do  vou,  Protajjoras.  like  the  rest  of  tiie  world,  call  some 
pletisant  things  evil  and  some  painful  thifigs  good  ?  —  for  I  am 
rather  dispo:*ed  to  say  that  things  are  good  in  as  far  as  they  are 
ple:isant,  if  they  have  no  consequences  of  another  sort,  and  in 
as  far  as  they  are  painful  they  are  bad. 

I  do  not  know,  Socrates,  he  said,  whether  I  can  venture  to 
assert  in  that  unqualified  manner  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good 
and  the  painful  the  evil.  Hax'ing  regard  not  only  to  my  pres- 
ent answer,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  safer,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  saying  that  there  are  some  pleasant  things 
which  are  not  good,  and  that  there  are  some  painful  things 
which  are  good,  and  some  which  are  not  good,  and  that  there 
are  some  which  are  neither  good  nor  evil. 

And  you  would  call  pleasant,  I  said,  the  things  which  parti- 
cipate in  pleasure  or  create  pleasure? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Then  my  meaning  is,  that  in  as  far  as  they  are  pleasant  they 
are  good  ;  and  my  question  would  imply  that  pleasure  is  a 
good  in  itself. 

According  to  your  favorite  mode  of  speech,  Socrates,  let  us 
inquire  about  this,  he  said ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is 
to  show  that  pleasure  and  good  are  really  the  same,  then  we 
will  agree ;  but  if  not,  then  we  will  argue. 

And  would  you  wish  to  begin  the  inquiry  ?  I  said ;  or  shall 
I  begin? 

You  ought  to  take  the  lead,  he  said  ;  for  you  are  the  author 
of  the  discussion. 

May  I  use  this  as  an  illustration?  I  said.  Suppose  o.,^ 
some  one  who  is  inquiring  into  the  health  or  some  other 
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bodily  qualltj  of  another:  he  looks  at  his  flice  and  at  the 
tips  of  liis  fingerty  and  then  be  says.  Uncover  your  chest  and 
bock  to  me  ^t  I  nay  hare  a  better  new :  that  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  I  desire  in  this  specaUition.  Having  seen  what 
your  opinion  is  about  good  and  pleasure,  I  am  minded  to  say  to 
you :  Uncover  .your  mind  to  me,  Protagoras,  and  reveal  your 
opinion  about  knowledge,  that  I  may  know  wliether  you  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now  the  rest  of  the  world  are  of 
opinbn  tliat  knowledge  is  a  principle  not  of  strength,  or  of  rule, 
nr  of  command :  their  notion  is  that  a  man  may  have  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  that  the  knowledge  which  is  in  him  may  be  overmns- 
tered  by  anger,  or  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  love,  or  perhaps  fear,  — 
just  as  if  knowledge  were  a  sluvis  and  might  be  dragged  about 
tiny  how.  Now  b  that  your  view  ?  or  do  you  think  tliat  knowl- 
c<lge  is  a  noble  and  commanding  tiling,  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, and  will  not  allow  a  man,  if  he  only  knows  the  difr«rcncc 
of  good  and  evil,  to  do  anything  which  is  contrary  to  knowl- 
edge, but  that  wisdom  will  have  strength  to  help  him  ? 

I  agree  with  yon,  Socrates,  said  Protagoras ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  I  above  all  other  men,  am  bound  to  say  that  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  the  highest  of  human  things. 

Good,  I  said,  and  true.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  world  are  of  another  mind  ;  and  that  men  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  know  the  things  which  are  best,  and  not  to 
do  them  when  they  might  ?  And  most  persons  of  whom  I  have 
asked  the  reason  of  tliis  have  said  that  those  who  did  thus  were 
overcome  by  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  some  of  those  affections  which 
I  was  just  now  mentioning. 

Yes,  Socrates,  he  replied ;  and  that  is  not  the  only  point 
about  which  mankind  are  in  error. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  and  I  endeavor  to  instruct  and  inform 
them  what  is  the  nature  of  this  affection,  whidi  is  called  by 
o-o  them  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  and  whidi,  as  tliey  de- 
chire,  is  the  reason  why  they  know  the  better  and  choose 
tlie  worse.  T7hen  we  say  to  them :  Friends,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  are  saying  what  is  not  true,  they  would  reply:  Socrates 
and  Protagoras,  if  this  affection  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  described 
as  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  what  is  it,  and  how  do  you  call 
it  ?     Tell  us  that 

But  why,  Socrates,  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
opinion  of  the  many,  who  just  say  anything  that  happens  to 
occur  to  them  ? 
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I  think,  I  replied,  that  their  opinion  may  help  as  to  discover 
the  nature  and  relation  of  courage  to  the  other  parts  of  virtue. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  abide  by  our  i*eceut  agreement,  that  I 
•Iionld  lead  in  the  way  in  which  I  think  that  we  shall  find  the 
truth  best,  do  you  follow;  but  if  you  are  disinclined,  never 
mind. 

You  are  quite  right,  he  said ;  and  I  would  have  you  proceed 
as  you  have  begun. 

Well  then,  I  ssiid,  let  me  suppose  that  they  repeat  their  ques- 
tion. What  account  do  you  give  of  that  which,  in  our  language, 
is  termeil  being  overcome  by  pleasure  ?  I  should  answer  them 
thus :  Listen,  and  Protagortis  and  I  will  en<K»avor  to  show  you. 
When  men  are  overcome  by  eating  and  drinking  and  other  sen- 
stud  di.'sires  whi<"h  are  pleasant,  and  thoy,  knowing  ihcm  to  be 
evil,  neverthelt^s  imlnlixe  in  thi'm.  is  not  that  what  vou  would 
call  beiui'  ovenrunu*  bv  pleasure?  That  thev  will  ailnn't.  And 
sup|>o:»e  that  you  and  I  were  to  go  on  and  a^k  tiieni  again  :  In 
what  way  do  yon  say  that  they  are  evil,  —  in  that  they  are 
ple^isant  and  give  pleiisurc  at  the  moment,  or  because  they  cause 
disease  and  poverty  and  other  like  evils  in  the  future  ?  Would 
they  still  lie  evil,  if  they  had  no  attendant  evil  consequences, 
simply  Ixfcauso  they  give  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  of  what- 
ever nature?  Would  they  not  answer  that  they  are  not  evil  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  is  immediately  given  by  them, 
but  ou  accouut  of  the  after  consequences  —  diseases  and  the 
like? 

I  believe,  said  Protagoras,  that  the  world  in  general  would 
give  that  auswer. 

And  in  causing  diseases  do  they  not  cause  pain  ?  and  in 
causing  poverty  do  they  not  cause  pain ;  they  would  agree  to 
that  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? 

Prota<;uras  assented. 

Then  I  should  say  to  them,  in  my  name  and  yours :  Do 
you  think  them  evil  for  any  other  reason,  except  that  they  end 
in  pnin  and  rob  us  of  other  pleasures  ?  —  that  again  they  would 
admit? 

We  both  of  us  thought  that  they  would.  q- . 

And  that  I  should  take  the  question  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  and  say :   Friends,  when  you  speak  of  goods  be- 
ing painful,  do  you  mean  remedial  goods,  such  as  gymnastic 
exercises  and  military  services,  and  the  physician's  use  of  burn- 
ing, cutting,  drugging,   and  starving?     Are   these   the   thirgs        y 
which  arc  good  but  pairtful?  —  they  would  assent  to  that? 
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He  agreed. 

'And  do  you  call  them  good  becaoae  they  occasion  the  great- 
est immediate  suffering  and  pain ;  or  because,  afterwards,  they 
bring  health  and  improvement  of  the  bodily  condition  and  tlie 
salyation  of  states  and  empires  and  wealth  ?  —  they  would  agree 
to  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? 

He  assented. 

Are  these  things  good  for  any  other  reason  except  that  they 
end  in  pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  and  avert  pnin?  Are  you  look- 
ing to  any  other  standard  but  pleasure  and  pain  when  jou  call 
them  good?  —  they  would  acknowledge  that  they  were  not? 

I  think  that  they  would,  said  Protagoras. 

And  do  you  not  pursue  after  pleasure  as  a  good,  and  avoid 
pain  ^  an  evil  ? 

He  assented. 

Then  you  think  that  pain  is  an  evil  and  pleasure  is  a  good : 
and  even  pleasure  you  deem  an  evil,  when  it  robs  yuu  of 
greater  pleasures  than  it  gives,  or  causes  greater  pain  than  the 
pleasures  which  it  has.  If,  however,  you  call  pleasure  an  evil 
in  relation  to  some  other  end  or  standard,  you  will  be  able  to 
show  us  that  standard.     But  you  have  none  to  show. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  have,  said  Protagoras. 

And  have  you  not  a  similar  way  of  speaking  about  pain  ? 
You  call  pain  a  gcKxl  when  it  takes  away  greater  pains  than 
those  which  it  ha<t,  or  gives  pleasures  greater  than  the  pains ; 
for  I  say  that  if  you  have  some  standard  other  than  pleasure 
and  pain  to  which  you  refer  when  you  call  actual  pain  a  good, 
you  can  show  what  that  is.     But  you  cannot. 

That  is  true,  said  Protagoras. 

Suppose  again,  1  stiid,  that  the  world  says  to  me :  Why  do 
you  spend  many  words  and  speak  in  many  ways  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Excuse  me,  friends,  I  should  reply ;  but  in  the  first 
place  there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression *'  overcome  by  pleasure  ; "  and  the  whole  argument 
o«-  turns  upon  this.  And  even  now,  if  you  see  any  possible 
way  in  which  evil  can  be  explained  as  other  than  pain,  or 
good  as  other  than  pleasure,  you  may  still  retract  But  I  sup- 
pose that  you  are  satisfied  at  having  a  life  of  pleasure  which  is 
without  pain.  And  if  you  are  satisfied,  and  if  you  are  unable 
to  show  any  good  or  evil  which  does  not  end  in  pleasure  and 
pain,  hear  the  consequences,  —  If  this  is  true,  then  I  say  that 
the  argument  is  absurd  which  affirms  that  a  man  often  does 
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eTil  knowingly,  when  he  might  abstain,  because  he  is  seduced 
aiid  amazed  by  pleasure ;  or  again,  when  you  say  that  a  man 
knowingly  refuse:)  to  do  what  is  good  because  he  is  overcome  at 
the  moment  by  pleasure.  Now  that  this  is  ridiculous  will  l>e 
evident  if  only  we  give  up  the  use  of  various  names,  such  as 
pleasant  and  painful,  and  good  and  evil.  As  there  are  two 
thing-*,  let  us  call  them  by  two  names.  —  first,  good  and  evil. 
and  then  pleasant  and  painful.  Assuming  this,  let  us  go  on  to 
say  that  a  man  does  evil  knowing  that  he  docs  evil.  But  somt^ 
one  will  ask.  Why  ?  Bec:iu>e  he  is  overcome,  is  the  first  an- 
swer. And  by  what  is  he  overcome  ?  the  inquirer  will  pro- 
ceed to  ask.  And  we  shall  not  he  able  to  reply  '*  By  pleasure," 
for  the  name  of  pleasure  has  been  excliani^cd  for  that  of  good. 
In  our  nnswer,  then,  we  shall  onlv  sav  that  lie  is  overcome. 
••  Bv  what?  "  he  will  reiterate.  Bv  the  uoo<l,  we  shall  have  to 
reply  ;  indeed  we  shall.  Nay,  but  our  questioner  will  rejoin 
with  a  lauirh.  if  he  be  one  of  the  swai^ixerinii  sort.  That  is  too 
ridiculoii.*,  that  a  man  should  do  what  he  knows  to  be  evil  when 
he  onjjht  not,  because  he  is  overcome  bv  uood.  Is  that,  he  will 
Hsk,  because  the  good  was  worthy  or  uot  worthy  of  conquering 
the  evil?  And  in  answer  to  that  we  shall  clearly  reply,  Be- 
cause it  was  not  worthy;  for  if  it  had  been  worthy,  then  he 
who,  as  we  say,  was  overcome  by  pleasure,  would  not  have 
been  wrong.  But  how,  he  will  reply,  can  tlie  good  be  un- 
worthv  of  the  evil,  or  the  evil  of  the  good  ?  Is  uot  the  real 
explanation  that  they  are  out  of  proportion  to  one  another, 
eitlier  as  greater  and  smaller,  or  more  and  fewer  ?  This  we 
©uinot  deny.  And  when  you  speak  of  being  overcome,  —  what 
do  you  mean,  he  will  say,  but  that  you  choose  the  greater  evil 
in  exchange  for  the  lesser  good  ?  Thi-*  being  the  case,  let  us 
now  substitute  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  say,  not  as 
before,  that  a  man  does  what  is  evil  knowingly,  but  that  he  does 
what  is  painful  knowingly,  and  because  ho  is  overcome  by 
pleasure,  which  is  unworthy  to  overcome.  And  what  q.  , 
measure  is  there  of  the  relations  of  pleasure  to  pain  other 
than  excess  and  defect,  which  means  that  they  become  greater 
an«l  smaller,  and  more  aud  fewer,  and  differ  in  degree  ?  For 
if  any  one  says,  "  Yes,  Socrates,  but  immeiliate  pleasure  differs 
widely  from  future  pleasure  and  pain,*'  —  to  that  I  should  reply  : 
And  do  they  differ  in  any  other  way  except  by  reason  of  pleasure 
and  pain  ?  There  can  be  no  other  measure  of  them.  Aud  do 
you,  like  a  skillful  weigher,  put  into  the  balance  the  pleasures 
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aud  D9,  Denr  and  distant,  and  weigb  litem,  and  theu  saj 

vhi.  reighs  the  other.     If  you  welgU  pleasures   ugaiuil 

plea  'ou  of  course  tnke  t!iu  more  mid  jjrcuttT ;  or  if  jon   ' 

wei,  1  against  pnins,  you  take  the  fewer  iiud   tlie  1es> :   or   | 

If  p  against  paius,  thuo  you  ciioosu  lliat  course  of  ucUoo*  | 

iu  V  e  paiuful  is  exceeded  by  the  pleasuiii,  wliciber  tlui  i 

dist.'ti  Lhe  near  or  the  ae-xc  by  tlie  disiaut ;  and  you  avud 

tbat  i>  of  actioQ  iu  whicli  (liu  pleasant  is  uxueeiled  by  tike  3 

]<aiiifu..  iy  frleiiils,  tlmt  tliii  U  Iruo?' j 

I  am  coat  ..       ii.^  _iuukiL      :uy  lliis.  I 

He  ngreea  with  rae, 

Well  then,  I  shall  any,  if  you  ailmii  th;it,  Uu  so  g<ifid  as  to  an- 
swei'  me  a  question  :  Do  not  tlie  ^auie  uui^iiitiides  apjiear  lurger 
to  your  sight  wlieu  near,  and  sraiilliT  wlieu  at  ik  disiaciee  ?  Tliey 
will  ouknun-leijgu  iliai.  Aud  [lie  sii'io  1»>M>  »t'  thickiii^s  atnl 
iiiiuiber;  alio  sound*,  (vhicli  iiru  in  iliL-msclve*  c<iual,iire  greater 
when  "ear,  and  lesser  wheu  at  a  ili-cmcii-  'Hiey  will  grant 
that  also.  Now  supposing  thut  liiiji|iiui:ns  coiisi>teil  in  making 
and  taking  large  thi]ig',  wliut  wonlil  l>e  the  laving  principle  of 
huDiitn  life  ?  '\Vould  the  art  of  mi-ui-uiiiig  be  the  saving  princi- 
ple, or  would  the  jiun-uf  of  appLMniiice  ?  Is  nut  the  latter  that 
deceiving  art  wliicb  makes  us  wander  up  and  dotvii  and  take  tfae 
tilings  at  one  time  of  irhieh  ne  repent  at  another,  both  in  our 
actions  and  in  our  choice  of  things  great  and  small  ?  But  the  art 
of  measurement  is  that  which  would  do  away  with  the  etTect  of 
appearances,  nnd,  showing  the  truth,  would  fain  leach  tlie  soul  at 
lost  to  find  rest  iu  the  truth,  and  would  ihus  save  onr  life. 
Would  not  nuiukind  generally  acknowledge  that  the  art  nhidi 
nccooipIiEhes  this  is  the  art  of  measurement? 

res,  he  Kud,  the  art  of  meaiurement. 

Suppose,  agvD,  the  salvation  of  bumui  life  to  depend  on  the 
choice  of  odd  and  emn,  aod  ou  the  knofrledge  of  nhen  men 
ou^t  to  choose  the  greater  or  less,  either  in  reference  to  them- 
„ ,-  selves  or  to  each  other  whether  near  or  at  a  distance ;  what' 
would  be  the  saviug  pnuciple  of  our  lives  ?  Would  not 
knowledge  ?  —  a  knowledge  of  measuring,  when  the  question  is 
one  of  excess  and  defect,  and  a  knowledge  of  number,  when  the 
question  is  of  odd  and  even  ?  The  world  will  acknowledge 
that,  will  they  not  ? 

Protagoras  admitted  that  they  would. 

Well  then,  I  say  to  them,  my  friends ;  seeing  that  the  salva- 
tion of  human  life  has  been  found  tn  consist  b  the  right  choice 
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of  pleasures  and  pains,  —  in  the  choice  of  the  more  and  the  fewer, 
and  the  greater  aud  the  less,  and  the  nearer  and  remoter,  must 
not  this  measuring  be  a  consideration  of  excess  and  defect  and 
equality  in  relation  to  each  other  ? 

That  is  undeniably  true. 

And  this,  as  possessing  measure,  must  undeniably  also  be  an 
art  and  science  ? 

They  will  iigree  to  that. 

The  niiture  of  that  art  or  science  will  he  a  matter  of  future 
consideration  ;  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  snch  :i 
Kcidice  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  qncstion  which  you  askctl  of 
tne  and  Prntagonis.  At  the  time  when  you  ;ii>ked  the  question, 
if  you  rememl)er,  both  of  us  were  aG:reeing  that  there  vv;ts  noth- 
ing mightier  than  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge,  in  whatever 
existing,  must  have  the  advantage  over  pleasure  and  all  other 
tilings;  and  then  vou  said  that  pleasure  often  got  the  advantage 
even  over  a  man  who  has  knowledge  ;  and  we  refused  to  alhiw 
this,  and  you  said  :  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  if  this  state  is 
not  to  be  called  being  overcome  by  ple:isure,  tell  us  what  it  is ; 
what  would  you  call  it  ?  If  we  had  immediately  aud  at  the 
time  answered  **  Ignorance,"  you  would  have  laughed  at  us. 
But  now,  in  laughing  at  us,  you  will  be  laughing  at  yourselves : 
for  you  also  admitted  that  men  err  in  their  choice  of  pleasures 
and  pains  ;  that  is,  in  their  choice  of  good  and  evil,  from  defecc 
of  kuowledge  ;  and  you  admitted  further  that  they  err,  not  only 
from  defect  of  knowledge  in  general,  but  of  that  particular  knowl- 
dilge  which  is  called  measuring.  And  you  are  also  aware  that 
the  erring  act  which  is  done  without  knowledge  is  done  in  igno- 
rance. This,  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of  being  overcome  by 
pleasure,  —  ignorance,  and  that  the  greatest  And  our  friends 
Protagoras  and  Pro<licus  and  Hippias  declare  that  they  are  the 
physicians  of  ignorance ;  but  you,  who  are  under  the  nii.«taken 
impression  that  ignorance  is  not  the  cause,  neither  go  yourselves, 
nor  send  your  children,  to  the  Sophists,  who  are  the  teachers  of 
these  things  —  you  take  care  of  your  money  and  give  them  none ; 
aud  the  result  is,  that  you  are  the  worse  off  both  in  public  and 
private  life :  Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  our  answer  to  the  world 
in  general.  But  I  would  like  now  to  ask  you,  Hippias,  q-^ 
and  you,  Prodicus,  as  well  as  Protagoras  (for  the  argument 
i^  to  be  yours  as  well  as  ours),  whether  you  think  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  or  not  ? 

They  all  thought  that  what  I  said  was  entirely  true. 
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Then  you  agree,  I  said,  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good,  and 
the  painful  evil.  And  here  I  would  beg  my  friend  Prodicos 
not  to  introduce  his  distinction  of  names,  whether  he  is  dis- 
posed to  say  pleasurable,  delightful,  joyful.  However  and  in 
whatever  way  he  rejoices  to  name  thero,  I  will  ask  you,  most 
excellent  Prodicus,  to  answer  this  in  my  sense. 

Prodicus  laughed  and  assentetl,  as  did  the  others. 

Then,  my  friends,  I  said,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  Are  not 
all  actions,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  life  paiiile^  and 
pleasant,  honorable  and  useful?  The  honorable  wurk  is  also 
useful  and  good? 

This  was  admitted. 

Then,  I  said,  if  the  pleasant  is  the  good,  nobody  does  anything 
under  the  idea  or  conviction  that  some  other  thiiii;  wonKl  \hs 
iK'tier  and  is  al.<o  attunahle,  when  he  might  do  tlie  lM»ttt'r. 
Antl  this  inferiority  of  a  man  to  himselt'  is  merely  ignoiiinoe,  as 
the  superiority  of  a  man  to  himself  is  wisdom. 

They  all  assented. 

And  is  not  ignorance  the  having  a  false  opinion  and  being 
deceived  about  important  matters? 

To  that  they  also  unanimously  assented. 

Then,  I  said,  no  man  voluntarily  pursues  evil,  or  that  which 
he  thinks  to  be  evil.  To  prefer  evil  to  good  is  not  in  human 
nature ;  and  when  a  man  is  compelled  to  choose  one  of  two 
evils,  no  one  will  choose  the  greater  when  he  might  have  the 
less. 

All  of  us  agreed  to  every  word  of  this. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  a  certain  thing  called  fear  or  terror ; 
and  here,  Prodicus,  I  should  particularly  like  to  know  whether 
you  would  agree  with  me  in  defining  this  fear  or  terror  as  ex- 
pectation of  eviL 

Protagoras  and  Hippias  agreed,  but  Prodicus  said  that  this 
was  fear  and  not  terror. 

Never  mind  about  that,  Prodicus,  I  said;  but  let  me  ask 
whether,  if  our  former  assertions  are  true,  a  man  will  pursue 
that  which  he  fears  when  he  need  not  ?  Would  not  this  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  admission  which  has  been  already  made, 
that  he  thinks  the  things  which  he  fears  to  be  evil ;  and  no  one 
will  pursue  or  voluntarily  accept  that  which  he  thinks  to  be 
tvil. 
ora        That  also  was  universally  admitted. 

Then,  I  said,  these,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  are  our  prem- 
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iiat ;  and  I  would  beg  Protagoras  to  explain  to  in  how  he  can  be 
right  in  what  he  said  at  first  I  do  not  mean  in  what  be  said 
quite  at  first,  for  his  first  statement,  us  you  m.iy  remember,  was 
thiit  whereas  there  were  &ve  parts  of  virtue  none  of  them  was 
like  any  other  of  them  ;  each  of  them  hud  a  separate  function. 
To  this,  however,  I  am  not  referring,  but  to  the  assertion  which 
he  afterwards  made  that  of  the  five  virtues  four  were  nearly 
akin  to  each  other,  but  that  the  fifth,  which  was  courage, 
di^red  greatly  from  the  others.  And  of  this  lie  gave  me  the 
following  proof.  He  said :  You  will  find,  Socrates,  that  some 
of  the  most  impious,  and  unrighteous,  and  intemperate,  and 
ignorant  of  men  are  among  the  most  courageous;  and  that  is  a 
proof  that  courage  is  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
virtue.  I  w;is  surprised  at  his  .^aying  this  at  the  time,  uud  I 
am  still  more  surprise<l  now  tiiai  I  have  di.scussed  the  matter 
with  vou.  So  1  askeil  him  wiiether  bv  (he  bnive  he  meant 
the  coutident.  Yes,  he  replied,  and  tlie  impetuous  or  goers. 
(You  may  remember,  Prot;igoras,  that  this  was  your  answer.) 

He  ncknowled;;ed  the  truth  of  this. 

Well  then,  I  said,  tell  us  against  what  are  the  courageous 
ready  to  go  —  against  the  same  as  the  cowards  ? 

No,  he  answere<l. 

Then  against  something  different  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  do  cowards  go  where  there  is  safety,  and  the  courageous 
where  there  is  danger? 

Y'es,  Socrates,  that  is  wliat  men  sny. 

That  is  true,  I  said.  But  I  want  to  know  against  what  the 
courageous  are  ready  to  go  —  against  dangers,  believing  them 
to  be  dangers,  or  not  against  dangers  ? 

No,  said  he ;  that  has  been  proved  by  you  in  the  previous 
argument  to  be  impossible. 

That,  again,  I  replied,  is  quite  true.  And  if  this  has  been 
rightly  proven,  then  no  one  goes  to  meet  what  he  thinks  to  be 
dangers,  ^ince  the  want  of  self-control,  which  piakes  men  rush 
into  dimgers,  has  been  shown  to  be  ignorance. 

He  assented. 

And  yet  the  courageous  man  and  the  coward  alike  go  to  meet 
that  about  which  they  are  confident ;  so  that,  in  this  point  of 
view,  the  cowardly  and  the  courageous  go  to  meet  the  same 
things. 

And  yet,  Socrates,  said  Protagoras,  that  to  which  the  coward 
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goes  is  the  opposite  of  that  to  which  the  courageoas  goet ;  the 
0De»  ibr  ezampley  are  ready  to  go  to  buttle,  aad  the  others  are 
not  read  J* 

And  is  going  to  battb  honorable  or  diigraoefbl  ?  I  laid. 

Honorable^  ho  replied. 

And  if  honoraUe,  then  alread j  admitted  bj  ns  to  be  good ; 
for  all  honorable  actions  we  have  admitted  to  be  good. 

That  is  tme ;  and  to  that  opinion  I  shall  always  adhere. 
Q/w^       Trucy  I  said.     But  wldeh  of  the  two  are  they  who^  as 
yon  say,  are  unwOiing  to  go  to  war,  which  is  a  good  and 
honorable  thing  ? 

The  cowards,  he  replied. 

And  yet,  I  said,  that  which  is  good  ,and  honorable  is  also 
plensout  ? 

Tliat,  he  said,  was  certainly  admitted. 

And  do  the  cowards  knowingly  refuse  to  go  to  the  nobler, 
and  pleasanter,  and  better  ? 

Tlie  admission  of  that,  lie  replied,  would  belie  our  former 
admissions. 

But  does  not  the  courageous  man  also  go  to  meet  the  better, 
and  pleasanter,  and  nobler  ? 

That  must  be  admitted. 

And  the  courageous  man  has  no  base  fbar  or  base  confidence  ? 

True,  he  replied. 

And  if  not  base,  then  honorable  ? 

He  admitted  this. 

And  if  honorable,  then  good  ? 

Yes. 

But  .the  fear  and  confidence  of  the  coward  or  foolhardy  or 
madman,  on  the  contrary,  are  base  ? 

He  assented. 

And  these  base  fears  and  confidences  originate  in  ignorance 
and  uninstnictedness? 

True,  he  said. 

Then  as  to  the  motiye  from  which  the  cowards  act,  do  yon 
call  that  cowardice  or  courage  ? 

I  should  say  cowardice,  he  replied. 

And  have  diey  not  been  shown  to  be  cowards  through  their 
ignorance  of  dangers  ? 

Assuredly,  he  said. 

And  because  of  that  ignorance  they  are  cowards  ? 

He  assented. 
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And  the  reason  why  they  are  cowards  is  admitted  by  yon  to 
be  cowardice  ? 

He  assented. 

Then  the  ignorance  of  what  is  and  is  not  dangeroas  is  cow- 
ardice? 

He  no<ided  assent. 

But  surely  courage,  I  said,  is  opposed  to  cowardice  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  wisdom  which  knows  what  are  and  are  not  dangers 
is  oppose<l  to  the  ignorance  of  them  ? 

To  that  n^aiu  he  nodded  assent. 

And  tlie  ignorance  of  them  is  cowardice  ? 

To  tliat  he  very  reluctantly  nodded  a.'^scnt. 

And  the  knowlodire  of  that  which  is  and  is  not  dancrerous  is 
courage,  and  is  oppostMi  to  the  ignorance  of  these  things  ? 

At  this  point  he  would  no  ioniser  no«l  assent,  but  was  silent. 

And  why,  I  said,  do  you  neither  assent  nor  dissent,  Protag- 
oras ? 

Finish  the  argument  by  yourself,  he  said. 

I  only  want  to  ask  one  more  question,  I  said.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  still  think  that  there  are  men  who  are  most 
ignorant  and  yet  most  courageous  ? 

You  seem  to  have  a  great  ambition  to  make  me  answer, 
Socrates,  and  therefore  I  will  gratify  you,  and  say,  that  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  consistently  with  the  argument. 

My  only  object,  I  said,  in  continuing  the  discussion,  has  been 
the  desire  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  virtue  and  the  essential 
nature  of  virtue  ;  for  if  this  were  clear,  I  am  very  sure  q^. 
that  the  other  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  at 
great  length  by  both  of  us  —  you  affirming  and  I  denying  that 
virtue  can  be  taught  -^  would  also  have  become  clear.  The 
result  of  our  discussion  appears  to  me  to  be  singular.  For  if 
the  argument  had  a  human  voice,  th^^t  voice  would  be  heard 
laughing  at  us  and  saying :  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  you  are 
strange  beings ;  there  are  you  who  were  saying  that  virtue  can- 
not be  taught,  contrndictitig  yourself  now  in  the  attempt  to  show 
that  all  things  are  knowle«lge,  including  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  courage,  —  which  tends  to  show  that  virtue  can  certainly 
be  taught ;  for  if  virtue  were  other  than  knowledge,  as  Pro- 
tagoras attempted  to  show,  then  clearly  virtue  cannot  be  taught ; 
but  if  virtue  is  entirely  knowledge,  as  you,  Socrates,  are  seeking 
to  show,  then  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  virtue  is  capable  of 
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being  tangh't.  Protagoraiy  on  the  other  hand,  who  started  by 
sayin;^  that  it  might  be  taught,  is  now  eager  to  show  that  it 
is  anything  rather  than  knowledge  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  it  must 
be  quite  incapable  of  being  taught  Now  I,  Protagoras,  per- 
ceiving this  terrible  confusion  of  ideas,  have  a  great  desire  that 
they  should  be  cleared  up.  And  I  should  like  to  ciirry  on  the 
discussion  until  we  ascertain  wjiat  virtue  is,  and  whether  capable 
of  being  taught  or  not,  lest  Imply  Epimecheus  should  trip  us  up 
and  deceive  us  in  the  argument,  as  he  ftirgot  to  provide  for  us  in 
the  story  ;  and  I  prefer  your  Prometheus  to  your  Epimetbeus : 
of  hiiu  I  make  use  whenever  I  am  busy  about  tiiese  questions 
ill  Prouicthean  c:ire  of  my  own  life.  And  if  you  have  no 
ohjectioii,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  should  like  to  have  your  help  in 
the  inquiry. 

Protagoras  replied :  Socrates,  I  am  not  of  a  base  nature,  and 
I  am  the  Inst  man  in  the  world  to  \\e.  envious.  I  cannot  but 
Rpplaud  your  enthusiasm  in  the  conduct  of  an  arfrnment.  As 
I  have  often  said.  I  admire  you  above  all  men  wliom  I  know, 
eertainly  above  all  men  of  your  age  ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
will  become  very  eminent  in  philosophy.  Let  us  come  back  to 
the  subject  at  some  future  time  ;  at  present  we  had  better  turn 
to  something;  else. 

By  all  means,  I  said,  if  that  is  your  wish ;  for  I  too  ought 
long  since  to  have  kept  the  engagement  of  which  I  spoke  before, 
and  only  tarried  because  I  could  not  refuse  the  request  of  the 
aoble  Callias.  This  fiuished  the  conversation,  and  we  went 
>ur  way. 


EUTHYDEMUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Euthydcmus  is,  of  all  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  that  in  which 
he  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  comic  p<)et.  The  mirth  is  broailer, 
the  irony  more  sustained,  the  contrast  between  So<»rates  ami  the  two 
Sophists,  althoii^rh  veiled,  penetrates  ileoper  than  in  any  other  of  his 
writings.  Even  ThVasymachus,  in  the  llepiihlir.  is  at  last  paeified, 
and  becomes  a  friendlv  and  interested  auditor  of  tin*  crrrar  «lis- 
course.  But  in  the  Euthydcmus  the  mask  is  never  dnipprd  ;  the 
accustome<l  irony  of  Socrates  continues  to  the  end. 

Socrates  narrates  to  Crito  a  remarkable  scene  in  which  he  has 
himself  taken  part,  and  in  which  the  two  brothers,  Dionysfnlorus 
and  Euthydemus  are  the  chief  performers.  Tliey  are  natives  of 
Chios,  who  have  been  exiled  from  Thurii.  and  in  funner  davs  had 
appeared  at  Athens  as  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art  of  fi;:rhtin!5 
in  armor.  To  this  thev  have  now  added  a  new  fi;ihtin'^  accom- 
plbhment  —  the  art  of  Eristic,  or  fightin;?  with  wonls.  which  they 
are  likewise  willing  to  teach  "  for  a  consideration."  But  they  can  also 
teach  virtue  in  a  very  short  time  an<l  in  the  very  best  manner.  Soc- 
rates, who  is  alwavs  on  the  lookout  for  teachers  of  virtue,  is  inter- 
ested  in  the  youth  Cleinias,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alcibiades, 
and  is  desirous  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 
He  is  quite  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  although  the 
g^reatness  of  their  professions  does  arouse  in  his  mind  a  temporary 
incredulitv. 

A  circle  gathers  round  them,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  Socrates, 
the  two  brothers,  the  youth  Cleinias,  who  is  watched  by  the  eager 
eyes  of  his  lover  Ctesippus,  and  others.  The  performance  begins ; 
and  such  a  performance  as  might  well  se^m  to  require  an  invocation 
of  Memory  and  the  Muses.  It  is  ajrreed  that  the  brothers  shall 
question  Cleinias.  "  Cleinias,"  s.iys  Euthydemus,  "  who  learn,  the  / 
wise  or  the  unwise  ?  "  "  The  wise,"  is  the  reply ;  given  with  blushing 
and  hesitation.  "  And  yet  when  you  learned  you  did  not  know 
and  were  not  wise."  Then  Dionysodorus  takes  up  the  ball  :  "  AVlio 
are  they  who  learn  dictation  of  the  grammar-master ;  the  wise  boys 
or  the  foolish  boys  ?  "  "  The  wise."  **  Then  after  all  the  wise  learn. 
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"  And  do  they  leftrn,"  sidd  Euthydemiu,  **  what  they  know  or  what 
they  do  not  know  ?  **  ^  The  latter."  **^  And  dicUtion  is  a  dietatton 
of  letters?*  "Yes."  "  And  you  know  letters  ?  "  "Yes."  "Thenyoa 
learn  what  you  know."  "  But,"  retorts  Dionysodorus,  "  is  not  learn- 
ing acquiring  knowledge  ?  **  "  Yes."  "  And  you  acquire  that  which 
you  have  not  got  already."  **  Then  you  learn  that  which  you  do  not 
know." 

Socrates  is  afraid  that  the  youth  Cleinias  may  be  discouraged  at 
these  repeated  overthrows.  He  therefi>re  explains  to  luin  the  nature  of 
the  process  to  which  he  is  being  subjected.  The  two  strangers  are  not 
serious ;  there  are  jests  at  the  mysteries  which  precede  the  cnthrone- 
iiieiit,  and  he  is  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sophbtical 
ritual.  This  is  all  a  sort  of  horse-play,  which  is  now  ended.  The 
exhortation  to  virtue  will  follow,  and  Socrates  himself  (if  the  wise 
men  will  not  laugh  at  him)  is  desirous  of  carrying  on  such  an  ex- 
hortation, by  way  of  example  to  them,  acconlin**  to  his  own  poor 
nation.  lie  pnK^eeds  to  question  Cleinias.  The  result  of  the  in- 
VfSti^ration  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

All  men  desire  g«M3«l ;  and  jrcx)«l  means  the  possession  of  goods, 
such  as  wealth,  health,  beauty,  birth,  ])ower,  honor ;  not  forgetting  the 
virtues  and  wisdom.  And  yet  in  tlus  enumeration  the  greatest  good 
of  all  is  omitted.  AVhat  is  that  ?  Good  fortune.  But  what  need 
is  there  of  good  fortune  when  we  have  wisdom  already :  in  every 
art  and  business  are  not  the  wise  also  the  fortunate  ?  This  is  ad- 
mitted.  And  again,  the  possession  of  goods  is  not  enough ;  there 
must  be  a  right  use  of  them  as  well,  and  this  can  only  be  given  by 
knowledge :  in  themselves  they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  are  the  only  good,  and  ignonince  and  folly  the 
onlv  evil.  The  conclusion  is  that  wc  must  get  "  wisdom."  But  can 
wisdom  be  taught  ?  "  Yes,"  says  Cleinias.  Socrates  is  delighted  at 
the  ingenuousness  of  the  youth  relieving  him  finom  the  necessity  of 
discussing  one  of  his  great  puzzles.  *'  As  wisdom  is  the  only  good, 
he  must  become  a  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom."  "  That  I  will," 
says  Cleinias. 

Afler  Socrates  has  given  this  specimen  of  his  own  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  two  brothers  recommence  their  exhortation  to  virtue, 
which  is  of  quite  another  sort. 

"  You  want  Cleinias  to  be  wise  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  And  he  is  not  wise 
yet  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  you  want  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  not 
to  be  what  he  is  ?  —  not  to  be  —  that  is,  to  perish.  Pretty  lovers 
and  friends  you  must  all  be  1 " 

Here  Ctesippus,  the  lover  of  Cleinias  interposes  in  great  excite- 
ment, thinking  that  he  will  teach  the  two  Sophists  a  lesson  of 
good  manners.  But  he  is  quickly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their 
sophistry ;  and  as  a  storm  seems  to  be  gathering  Socrates  pacifies 
liim  with  a  joke,  and  Ctesippus  then  says  that  he  is  not  reviling  thu 
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two  Sc^histc,  he  U  only  contnulicting  them.  **  Btit,**  5ays  Dionj- 
aodoms,  *^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  contradiction.  AVhen  you  and  I 
describe  the  same  thing,  or  you  describe  one  thing  and  I  de- 
Mribe  another,  how  is  there  any  contradiction  in  that  ?  "  Ctesippus 
is  unable  to  reply. 

Socrates  has  already  heard  of  the  denial  of  contradiction,  and 
would  like  to  Ijc  informed  by  the  j^eat  ma!<ter  of  the  art,  "  AMiat  is 
the  meanini;  of  thi^  ?  **  Do  thev  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thiuz 
as  error,  ignorance,  falsehoo<l  ?  Then  what  are  they  professing  to 
teach  ?  The  two  Si)phists  complain  that  Socrates  is  ready  to 
answer  wliat  they  said  a  year  ago,  but  is  **  nonplused  *'  at  what  ihey 
are  saying  now.  **  "What  does  the  word  *  noni)Iiis<?d  *  mean  ?  " 
Socrates  is  informed  in  reply  that  words  are  lifeless  things,  and 
lifeless  things  have  no  sense  or  moaning.  Ctesippus  again  breaks 
out,  and  again  has  to  be  p.iei(ie<l  by  Socrates,  who  renews  the  con- 
versation with  Ck'iuias.  Tlie  two  .Sophists  are  like  Proteus  iu  the 
variety  of  their  transformations,  and  he,  like  Menelaus,  hopes  to 
restore  them  to  their  n:itural  t<)rm. 

lie  had  arrived  at  the  cnnclusion  that  pliilosopliy  must  be  studied. 
And  philosophy  is  the  jKwsrssion  of  knowli»d;xe ;  and  knowh-d'^e  must 
be  of  a  kind  which  is  protitable,  aud  in  whieli  knowledge  and  use 
coincide.  Wuit  knowledjre  is  there  which  is  of  such  a  nature  ?  Not 
the  kuowled'^e  which  is  required  in  any  particular  art ;  nor  again 
the  art  of  the  coun^oser  of  sjHiet'hes,  who  knows  how  to  write  them, 
but  cannot  speak  them,  alihouc:h  he  too  nuist  be  admitted  to  be  a 
kind  of  enchanter  of  wild  animals.  Neither  is  the  knowledge  for 
which  we  are  searching  the  knowledge  of  the  general.  For  the  gen- 
eral m<'dces  over  his  prey  to  the  statesman,  as  the  huntsman  does  to 
the  cook,  or  the  taker  of  quails  to  the  keeper  of  quails :  he  has  not 
the  use  of  that  which  he  ac»iuires.  The  two  incpiirers,  Clfinias  and 
Socrates,  are  described  as  wandering  about  in  a  wilderness,  vainly 
searching  after  the  art  of  life  and  happiness.  At  last  they  fix  uix)n 
the  kingly  art,  as  having  the  desired  sort  of  knowledge.  But  the 
kingly  art  only  gives  men  those  goods  which  are  neither  good  nor 
evil :  and  if  we  sav  further  that  it  makes  us  wise,  in  what  does  it 
make  us  wise  ?  Not  in  special  arts,  such  as  cobbling  or  carpenter- 
ing, but  only  in  itself:  or  say  again  that  it  makes  us  good,  there  is 
no  answer  to  the  question,  "  Good  in  what  ?  "  At  Tength  in  despair 
Cleinias  and  Socrates  turn  to  the  '*  Dioscuri  "  and  request  their  aid. 

Euthvdemus  anrues  that  Socrates  knows  somethins ;  and  as  he 
cannot  know  and  not  know,  he  cannot  know  some  thin<is  and  not 
know  others,  and  therefore  he  knows  all  thin^js :  he  and  Dionvso- 
dorus  and  all  other  men  know  all  things.  "  Do  they  know  shoeniak- 
ing,  etc.  ?  *•  "  Yes/'  The  skeptical  Ctesippus  would  like  to  have 
bome  evidence  of  this  extraordinary  statement :  he  will  believe  if 
EuthydemuB  will  tell  him  how  many  stumps  of  teeth  Dionysodorui 
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bu,  anil  if  Dion^sodoma  (rill  give  him  a  like  pioca  of  informsUon 
:ibouC  Eudifdemui.  Even  Socmles  \a  incredulous,  and  iadulget  in 
a  little  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  brothers.  But  he  rvitraini 
hiouelfl  rcmeiobering  that  if  the  mea  nho  ar«  to  be  his  tcichnrs 
think  him  stupid  thej-  will  take  no  pains  with  him.  Another  fallacr 
ia  produced  wliii;h  turns  on  the  ahTOlutcni'ss  of  the  verb  '■  to  know." 
And  here  Euthydemua  is  i-augiit  •'  nappinL',"  anil  is  induced  by  Soo* 
rates  to  confuis  thai  '*  he  docs  nut  know  the  gnoil  to  be  unjusL"  Soc- 
rates rucoinnicoda  him  to  c.tll  hii  brother  DionyMMloriia  to  fajj  auist- 
anuc,  as  Ueraclts  cnlltd  Ids  nephew  lolaus.  Dionj-Hnlorus  rejoint 
that  lolaiu  7uf  nu  luore  the  ni'phuw  of  IluracU-*  than  of  Suerolea. 
Fur  a  itupbew  u  a.  nvphew,  and  a  brothiT  i»  a  brother,  and  a  likihur 
is  a  father,  not  of  one  man  only,  but  of  all ;  nor  of  men  only,  but  of 
dogs  an'1  »ea-inonsteTi.  CCe^ippua  niakci  merry  wiih  the  conse- 
qui-nces  wlut-h  (iilluw :  "  Much  goo<I  has  your  father  gitl  out  of  tho 
wifilom  of  Jtia  pupjiief." 

But,  says  Eulliydemu!'.  iina1ia»heil,  "  >"<ilioily  wants  much  j;oo"I." 
ilK'tlifine  a  a  i;<mxI,  nrini  are  a  z'>'^^-  money  ii  a  sikhI  ami  yet  thure 
may  be  too  much  of  thorn  in  wrong  [ilaei'!.  "Xo,"fays  Ciiairppua, 
'■  IlLeru  ennnot  bu  loo  much  gohl."  "  And  would  you  bo  happy  if  j-ou 
hod  three  talents  uf  tpAiX  in  your  belly,  a  talent  iu  your  pate,  and  a 
stotcr  in  either  eye?  "  Ctesippus.  imitating  the  new  wisdom,  replies, 
"  And  do  not  the  Scythians  reckon  tho>e  to  be  the  happiest  of  men 
who  bave  their  fkuHs  gilded  and  see  the  insiile  of  them  ?  "  "  Do  you 
sec,"  retorts  Euthydcmus,  "  what  has  the  quality  of  vision  or  what 
has  not  the  quality  of  ri^ion  1  "  "  Wlint  has  the  quality  of  risioD." 
"  And  you  we  our  garmejits  ?  "  "  Tea."  "  Tlien  our  ganneois  have 
tliu  quality  of  Tision."  A  similar  play  of  words  follows,  which  is  guc- 
cesstully  retorted  by  Cleiippus,  to  the  greni  delight  of  Cleinias,  who  ia 
rebuked  by  Socrates  for  laughing  at  sueh  solemn  and  beautiful  things. 

'■But  are  there  any  beautiful  thiols?  And  if  there  ttm  such, 
are  they  the  samu  or  not  the  same  as  absolute  beauty  ?  "  Socmtei 
replies  that  they  are  not  the  same,  but  each  of  them  has  some  beauty 
present  with  it.  "  And  are  you  an  ox  because  you  have  an  ox  pres- 
ent with  you  ?  "  After  a  few  more  similar  amphiboliae,  in  which 
Socrates,  like  Ctesippus,  in  Eelfnlefeose  borrows  the  neapoas  of  the 
brothers,  they  bgth  confess  that  the  two  heroes  are  invincible ;  and 
the  scene  concludes  with  a  grand  chorus  of  shouting  and  laughing, 
anil  a  pant^vricai  oration  from  Socrates  : 

Fu-it,  he  pruses  the  indifference  of  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydcmus 
to  public  opinion;  for  most  persons  would  rather  he  refuted  by  such 
arguments  than  use  them  in  the  refutation  of  others.  Secondly,  he 
remarks  upon  their  impartiality;  for  they  stop  their  own  mouths, 
u  well  u  those  of  other  people.  Thirdly,  he  notes  their  liberality, 
which  moke*  them  g^ro  away  tlicir  secret  to  all  the  world :  they 
■huuld  be  more  reserved,  and  let  no  one  lie  present  ut  this  eshibituMi 
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who  does  not  paj  them  monej ;  or  better  still  thej  might  practice 
OQ  one  another  only.  He  concludes  with  a  respectful  request  that 
they  will  take  him  and  Clcinias  as  their  di^ipleii. 

Crito  tells  Socrates  that  he  has  heard  one  of  the  audience  criticise 
severely  this  wisdom  —  not  sparing  Socrates  him«clf  for  countenanc- 
ing such  an  exhibition.  Socrates  asks  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  censorious  critic.  *'Xot  an  onitor,  but  a  great  composer  of 
speeches.**  Socrates  understands  that  he  is  an  amphibious  sort  of 
animal,  half  philosopher,  half  politician ;  one  of  a  class  who  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  themselves  and  a  spite  against  philosophers, 
whom  thev  ima'^ine  to  be  their  rivals.  Tliev  are  a  class  who  are 
Tery  likely  to  get  mauled  by  Eutliydenius  and  his  friends,  and  have 
a  great  notion  of  their  own  wisdom ;  for  they  ima«jine  themselves  to 
have  all  the  advantage.*  and  none  o(  the  drawl)afks  both  of  politics 
and  of  philosophy.  They  do  not  undcrstantl  the  princii)le.<  of  com- 
bination, and  hence  are  iirnorant  that  the  union  of  two  jrood  thin<;s 
which  luive  ditFerent  ends  pro<luces  a  compound  int'erior  to  either  of 
them  taken  sepamtely. 

Crito  is  anxious  about  the  education  of  his  children,  one  of  whom 
is  growing  up.  Tlie  description  of  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus 
suggests  to  him  the  retiection  that  the  professors  of  education  are 
strange  beings.  Socrates  consoles  lilm  with  the  remark  that  the 
good  in  all  professions  are  few,  and  recommends  that  "  he  and  his 
boose  "  should  continue  to  serve  philo:»ophy,  and  not  mind  about  its 
professors. 


There  is  a  stage  in  the  history  of  philosophy  in  which  the  old  is 
dying  out,  and  the  new  has  not  yet  come  into  full  life.  Great 
philosophies  like  the  Eleatic  or  Heraclitean,  which  have  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  the  human  mind,  begin  to  pass  away  in  words. 
They  subsist  only  as  forms  which  have  rooted  themselves  in  language 
—  as  troublesome  elements  of  thought  which  cannot  be  either  used 
or  explained  away.  The  same  absoluteness  which  was  once  attrib- 
uted to  abstractions  is  now  attached  to  the  words  which  are  the  signs 
of  them.  The  philosophy  which  in  the  first  and  second  generation 
was  a  great  and  inspiring  eifort  of  retiection,  in  the  third  becomes 
sophistical,  verbal,  eristic. 

It  is  this  stage  of  philosophy  which  Plato  satirizes  in  the  Euthy- 
demus.  The  fallacies  which  are  noted  by  him  appear  trifling  to  us 
now,  but  they  were  not  trifling  in  the  age  before  logic,  in  the  decline 
of  thn  earlier  Greek  philosophies,  at  a  time  when  language  was  flrst 
beginning  to  perplex  human  thought.  Besides,  he  is  caricaturing 
them ;  they  probably  received  more  subtle  forms  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  seriously  maintained  them.  They  are  patent  to  us  in 
FUto^  and  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  any  one  could  ever  have 
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been  deedved  bjr  tfaem ;  but  we  mutt  remember  abo  that  thera  wai 
a  time  when  the  hmnan  mind  wai  onljr  with  great  difBcoItj  dben- 
tanjsled  fitmi  such  fidlaciet. 

To  appreciate  flillr  the  drift  of  the  Eathydemas»  we  ihoald  imag^ 
me  a  mental  state  in  which  not  indiTidnaU  oalr,  hot  whole  fdmols 
durins;  more  than  one  f^eneration,  were  animated  hy  the  desire  to 
exclude  tlie  conception  of  rest,  and  therpfore  the  rerr  woni  **  thns  " 
from  langnajse ;  in  wliich  the  ideas  of  spocct  time,  matter,  motion, 
were  proired  to  be  contradictorf  and  imaginary ;  in  which  tlie  natore 
of  qualitative  chanjfe  was  a  pmule,  and  even  differiMiees  of  degree, 
when  applied  to  abntmct  notion*,  were  nut  undenttooil ;  in  iriuch 
contnultction  itself  was  dunted ;  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
atlirmed  that  every  prL*dicatc  wax  true  of  e%*er}'  suhJL-ct,  and  on  tlie 
otIuT  hand,  that  no  prttlicatc  was  true  of  any  sulijiHrt ;  and  that 
nothin<^  wn^.  or  wafi  known,  or  could  lie  iK|M»kcn.  Lot  us  ima^ne 
(li!<piiri*:«  oarriiHl  on  with  religious  camostnc^s  anil  mow  than  «rho- 
lasrii'  !«ul>tli»ty,  in  wliich  the  catchwonU  of  ]iliiIa!iophy  an»  otiiupletoly 
(Iftachcd  trinn  their  context.  To  5iich  disputes  the  humor,  wln^ther 
of  Plato  in  the  ancient,  or  of  Pope  ami  Swiil  in  the  incMlem  world, 
is  the  natural  enemv.  Nor  must  we  forget  tliat  in  modem  tiroes 
aljK)  there  is  no  fallacy  so  jrross,  no  trick  of  lan<rua^  so  transparent, 
no  abstraction  so  barren  and  unmeaning,  no  tbrm  of  thought  so  con- 
tnulictory  to  experience,  which  has  not  been  ^nd  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  philosophical  inquirers  at  a  certain  stage,  or  when  regarded 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  only.  The  peculiarity  of  the  fallacies 
of  our  own  age  is  that  we  live  within  them,  and  are  therefore  gen- 
erally unconscious  of  them. 

Aristotle  has  analyzed  several  of  the  same  fallacies  in  hb  book 
"  De  Sophisticis  Elcnchis,"  which  Plato,  with  equal  command  of 
their  true  nature,  has  preferred  to  bring  to  the  test  of  ridieule.  At 
first  we  are  only  struck  with  the  broad  hnmor  of  this  **  reductio  ad 
absurdum : "  gradually  we  perceive  tliat  some  important  questbns 
begin  to  emerge.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Plato  is  making  war 
against  the  philosophers  who  put  words  in  the  place  of  things,  who 
tear  arguments  to  tatters,  who  deny  predication,  and  thus  make 
knowledge  impossible.  Two  great  truths  seem  to  be  indirectly 
taught  through  these  fallacies:  (1)  The  uncertainty  of  langoagi*, 
which  allows  t]ie  same  words  to  be  used  in  different  meanings,  or 
with  different  degrees  of  meaning ;  (2)  The  neces^sary  limitation  or 
relative  nature  of  all  phenomena.  Plato  is  aware  that  his  own  doc- 
trine of  ideas  (p.  301  A),  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  Being  and  No^ 
bein<r,  alike  admit  of  being  regarded  as  verbal  fallacies  (p.  284 
A,B). 

Contrasted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  Sophists  arc  the  two  dis- 
courses of  Socrates  in  several  respects :  (1)  In  their  perfect  reh^- 
rancy  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  whereas  the  Sophistical  discourses 
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whollj  irrelev'aot;  (2)  In  their  iDquiring,  sympathetic  tone, 
which  encourages  the  youtli,  instead  of  "  knockin*;  him  down,"  after 
the  manner  of  the  two  Sophists ;  (3)  In  liie  al).-»enee  of  any  defi- 
nite conclusion  —  for  while  Socrates  and  the  vouth  are  agreed  that 
philosophy  is  to  be  studietl,  they  arc  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain result  about  the  art  which  is  to  teach  it.  Thi.-*  is  a  question 
which  will  hereafuT  Ik;  answered  in  the  Kopublie  and  the  PoUticus. 
The  characters  of  the  Dialogue  are  easilv  inti'lli*:ible.  There  is 
Socrates  onci;  more  in  the  character  of  an  old  man ;  and  his  equal 
in  years,  Crito.  the  fatlu-r  of  Critobnhis.  like  Ly.<i:uacliits  in  the 
Laches,  his  follow  denu*siiian  (Apol.  3J  D).  to  whom  the  scene  is 
narratetl,  and  who  once  or  twir-e  interrupts  with  a  remark  at\er  the 
manner  of  the  intcrltwutor  in  the  Ph  umIo.  and  u<l.l>  his  cn:nmcntarv 

• 

at  the  end ;   S'K-ratcs  niak<*s  a  i»lavfnl  allii>i«m   to  his  moin*v-"cttin" 

•     •  •  ^ 

habits.  There  is  th<*  youth  C'leiiiia--,  the  irraiidson  nl'  Al«-ibi;ide<, 
who  niiv  be  ctMnpar.'.!  witli  Lv>is.  ('harmide-.  M-iu'XimiiI'J.  and  ntl^T 
inirenuous  VDUih*  mu  «»f  wh<»Hr  in«»!nh>  Sihmmto*!  tlraws  his  nwn  le«- 
Fons.  and  :•»  whom  \w  alwav^  seem^  fo  st  nid  in  a  kiirllv  an  I  •^vinpi- 
thetic  relation.  Criro  will  not  ln-lii-ve  that  Sin-rates  \\\<  not  im- 
pnive<l  or  pt-rhaps  invented  the  answers  of  Cleinias  (cp.  Phaedrus, 
275  B).  The  name  of  the  irrandson  of  Alcihiades,  who  is  ilescribed 
as  Ion*'  dead,  tmv  miXaijv,  and  who  died  at  the  air*'  <>f  fortv-four.  in 
the  vear  404  B.  c.»  sn^^ots  not  onlv  that  the  iulende<l  scene  of  the 
Dialo.rue  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  401.  but  that  as  a  fact 
this  Dialo;^ue»  wdiich  is  prol)abIy  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Platonic 
writin'4«,  could  not  liave  been  couipose«l  before  Z\H)  at  the  soonest, 
.and  probably  even  later.  (See  Introd.)  Ctesippns,  who  is  the 
lover  of  Cleinias,  ha^  alreadv  been  intnxlnced  to  us  in  the  Lvsis.  and 
seems  there  too  to  deserve  the  character  which  is  here  iLiiven  him.  of 
a  somewhat  uproarious  youn-z  man.  But  the  clfujf  study  of  all  is 
the  picture  of  the  two  brothers,  who  are  unapproaehed  in  their 
effrontery,  equally  careless  of  what  they  say  to  others  anrl  of  what 
is  said  to  them,  and  never  at  a  loss.  Thev  are  '*  Arcades  ambo  et 
cantare  pares  et  resp<mtlere  parati."  Some  superior  de;^ree  of  wit 
or  subtlety  is  attributed,  however,  to  Euthydemus,  who  continues  the 
conversation  when  Dionysodorus  has  been  put  to  silence. 

The  epiio'^ue  or  conclusion  of  the  DLaloofue  has  been  criticiseil  as 
inconsistent  with  the  ;i^eneral  scheme.  Such  a  criticism  is  like  simi- 
lar criticisms  on  Shakesj)eai*e,  and  pnH;eeds  upon  a  narrow  notion  jf 
the  varietv  which  the  dialogue,  like  the  drama,  seems  to  admit. 
Plato  in  the  abundance  of  his  dramatic  power  has  chos«.Mi  to  write  a 
play  uf)on  a  play,  just  as  he  often  gives  us  an  argument  within  an 
argument.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  opi>ortunity  of  assailiu'^ 
another  class  of  j)ersous  who  are  as  alien  from  the  s])irit  of  j)hiloso- 
phv  as  Euthvdemus  and  Dionvso<lorus.  The  Eclectic,  the  Svnere- 
tisc,  the  Doctrinaire,  have   been  apt  to  have  a  bad    name  both  in 
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ancient  and  modem  times.  The  persons  whom  Fhtto  ridicules  io 
the  epilogue  to  the  Euthydemus  are  of  this  class.  Thej  occapj  a 
border-ground  between  philosophy  and  politics ;  they  are  free  lh>m 
the  dangers  of  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  use  philosophy  as  a 
means  of  serring  their  own  interests.  Plato  quaintly  describes  them 
as  making  two  gooil  things,  philosophy  and  politics,  a  little  worse  by 
perverting  the  objects  of  both. 

Education  is  the  common  subject  of  all  Plato's  earlier  Dialogues. 
The  concluding  remark  of  Crito,  that  he  has  a  difficulty  in  educat- 
ing his  two  sons,  and  the  advice  of  Socrates  to  him  that  he  should 
not  give  up  philosophy  because  he  has  no  faith  in  philosophers, 
seems  to  be  a  preparation  fur  the  more  peremptory  declaration  of 
the  Mcno  that  '*  Virtue  cannot  be  taught  because  there  are  no  teach- 
ers. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 


Socrates,  wh)  is  (he  nnrrator 

of  the  Dialogne. 
CniTo. 

Cleixias. 
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DiOXTSODORUS. 

CxESirrcs. 


Onto. 


Scene  :  —  The  Ljccam. 

WHO  was  the  person,  Socrates,  with  whom  you 
were  talking  yesterday  at  the  Lyceum? 
There  was  such  a  crowd  around  you  tliat  I  could  not  get  within 
hearing,  but  I  caught  sight  of  him  over  their  heads,  and  I  made 
out,  as  I  thouglit,  that  he  was  a  stranger  with  whom  you  were 
talking:  who  was  he? 

Socrates,  There  were  two,  Crito ;  which  of  them  do  you 
mean  ? 

Cri.  The  one  who  was  seated  second  from  you  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Ill  the  middle  was  Cleinias  the  young  son  of 
Axiochus,  who  has  wonderfully  grown ;  he  is  only  about  the 
age  of  my  own  Critobulus,  but  he  is  much  forwarder  and  very 
good-looking :  the  other  is  thin  and  looks  younger  than  he  is. 

Soc,  He  whom  you  mean,  Crito,  is  Euthydemus ;  and  on  my 
left  hand  there  was  his  brotlier  Dionysodorus,  who  also  took 
part  in  the  conversation. 

Cri,  ^  Neither  of  them  are  known  to  me,  Socrates ;  they  are 
a  new  importation  of  Sophists,  as  I  should  imngine.  Of  what 
country  are  they,  and  what  is  their  line  of  wisdom  ? 

1  Or,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  StalHwnm:  — 

Cri.  Neither  of  them  are  known  to  roe. 

Soc,  They  are  a  new  importation  of  Sophists,  as  I  imagiot. 

Cri.  Of  what  country  etc. 
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Soe.  As  to  their  origin,  I  believe  that  they  arc  nativog  3f 
tliii  |»art  of  the  world,  aiid  have  migrated  from  Cliios  to  rUurii 
tliey  were  driven  out  of  Thiirii,  aiid  have  been  living  £>r  manj 
years  past  in  this  regioiu  As  to  their  wtudom,  about  which 
you  aslc,  Crito,  ihey  nre  wonderful  —  consummate  I  I  nevet 
knew  what  the  true  jiaticnuiiist  was  before ;  they  are  simply 
made  up  of  fi^^hting,  not  like  the  two  Acanianiaii  brotliers  who 
!i(;ht  with  their  biMlies  only,  but  tliis  pair  are  perfoct  in  the  use 
of  their  bodie'«  and  have  a  muverml  mode  of  figliiing  (for  they 
0-.7  ^ro  capital  at  fighting  in  armor,  and  will  teach  the  art  to 
any  one  who  |>jiy8  them) :  and  also  tliey  are  m:ulers  o\ 
legal  fence,  and  are  reatly  to  do  battle  in  die  courts :  they  will 
•rive  lessons  in  ^iietiking  and  pleailing,  and  in  writing  speet*hes 
And  this  was  only  the  l>e.s:inning  of  their  wisdom,  but  they  have 
at  last  parried  out  the  paiicnitia^^tic  art  to  the  very  end.  and  have 
niastcn^l  the  onlv  nio<le  of  Hi^htin!;  which  had  ItotMi  hitliorto 
iicglui'tfil  hy  tlicm;  and  now  no  one  dares  look  at  them:  such 
is  their  skill  in  the  war  of  words,  that  they  can  refute  any 
pro|K)sitioti  whether  tnie  or  false.  Now  I  am  thinking,  Crito, 
of  putting  myself  in  their  hands;  for  they  say  that  in  a  short 
time  tliey  can  impart  their  skill  to  any  one. 

Cri,  But,  Socrates,  are  you  not  too  old?  there  may  bv 
reason  to  fear  that. 

Soc.  Certainly  not,  Crito ;  as  I  will  prove  to  you,  for  I  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  thnt  they  began  this  art  of  disputa- 
tion wiiich  I  covet,  quite,  as  I  may  say,  in' old  age;  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  tliey  had  none  of  their  new  wisdom.  I  am 
only  apprehensive  that  I  may  bring  the  two  strangers  into  dis- 
repute, as  I  have  done  Connus  the  son  of  Metmbius,  the  harp* 
player,  who  is  still  my  music-master ;  for  when  the  boys  who 
also  go  to  him  nee  me  going,  they  laugh  at  me  and  call  him 
grandpapa's  master.  Now  I  should  not  like  the  strangers  to 
experience  this  sort  of  treatment,  and  perhaps  they  may  be 
afraid  and  not  like  to  receive  me  because  of  this  ;  and  therefore, 
Crito,  I  shall  try  and  persuade  some  old  men  to  go  along  with 
me  to  them,  as  I  persuaded  them  to  go  to  Connus,  ami  I  hope 
that  you  will  make  one :  iind  perhaps  we  had  better  take  your 
sons  as  a  bait ;  they  will  want  to  have  them,  and  will  be  will- 
ing to  receive  us  as  pupils  for  the  sake  of  them. 

Cri.  I  see  no  objection,  Socrates,  if  you  like ;  but  first  I 
wi^h  that  you  would  give  me  a  desci*ipUon  of  their  wisdom,  that 
I  may  know  b(*forehand  what  we  arc  trying  to  learn. 
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Soe.  I  will  tell  you  at  once ;  for  I  cannot  say  that  T  did  not 
attend :  the  fact  wns  that  I  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and 
I  remember  and  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I 
was  providentially  sitting  alone  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
Lyceum  in  which  yuu  saw  me,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when 
a9  I  w:is  getting  up  I  recognized  the  familiar  divine  sign :  so  I 
sat  down  again,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  brothers  A->q 
Euihydemus  and  Diouysodorus  came  in,  and  several  others 
with  them,  whom  I  believe  to  be  their  disciples,  and  they 
walked  about  in  the  covered  space  ;  they  hod  not  taken  more 
than  two  or  three  turns  when  Cleini;is  entere<l,  who,  as  you 
truly  5ay,  is  very  much  improved:  he  was  followed  by  a  host, 
of  lovers,  one  of  whom  was  Ctesippus  the  Paeanian,  a  well-bred 
youth,  hut  also  having  the  wiMness  of  youth.  Cleinias  saw  me 
from  the  entrance  as  I  was  sitting  alone,  and  at  once  came  and 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  me,  as  you  <le-<*nl)e ;  and  Diony- 
sodorns  and  Kuiliydenius,  when  ihfv  saw  jiiui.  at  Hrst  stopped 
and  talkeil  witli  one  another,  now  and  then  ghmcing  at  us,  for 
I  particularly  watched  them  ;  and  then  Knthydemus  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  youth,  and  the  other  by  me  on  the  left  hand  ; 
the  rest  anvwhere.  I  sainted  the  brotliers,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time ;  and  tlieu  I  said  to  Cleinias  :  These  two 
men,  Kuthvdemus  and  Dionvso<lorus,  Cleiuios,  are  not  in  a 
small  but  in  a  large  way  of  wisdom,  for  they  know  all  about 
war,  —  all  that  a  good  general  ought  to  know  about  the  array 
and  command  of  an  army,  and  the  whole  art  of  fighting  in 
armor :  and  they  know  about  law  too,  and  can  teach  a  man 
how  to  use  the  weapons  of  tlie  courts  when  he  is  injured. 

They  heard  me  say  this,  and  I  was  despised  by  them ;  they 
looked  at  one  another,  and  both  of  them  lauglied ;  and  then 
Enthydemus  said  :  Those,  Socrates,  are  matters  which  we  no 
longer  pursue  seriously  ;  they  are  secondary  occupations  to  us. 

ludeed,  I  said,  if  such  occupations  are  regarded  by  you  as 
secondary,  what  must  the  principal  one  be  ;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
70U.  what  that  noble  study  is  ? 

The  teaching  of  virtue,  Socrates,  he  replied,  is  our  principal 
occupation  ;  and  we  believe  that  we  can  impart  it  better  and 
quicker  than  any  man. 

My  Gotl !  I  ?aid,  and  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  I  always 
thought,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  that  your  chief  aceomplish- 
meut  was  the  art  of  Hgliting  in  armor;  aud  this  was  what  I 
used  to  say  of  you,  for  I  remember  that  this  was  professed  by 
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jou  when  7011  wero  here  hefbra.  Bal  now  if  7011  reallj  have 
the  other  knowledge,  O  forgiTe  ina :  I  addreti  jou  as  I  would 
superior  heingf»  and  ask  yon  to  pardon  the  impiety  of  my  for- 
Ai. .  mer  expressions.  But  are  yon  quite  sure  ahout  this, 
DionjTsodoms  and  Enthydemus  ?  the  promise  is  so  Tast* 
that  a  feeling  of  incredulity  will  creep  in. 

Yon  may  take  our  word,  Socrates,  for  the  fiict 

Then  I  think  you  happier  in  iMving  such  a  treasure  than  the 
great  king  is  in  the  posseraiou  of  his  kingdom.  And  please  to 
tell  me  whether  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  wisdom,  or  what  you 
will  do. 

Tliat  is  why  wo  are  come  hither,  Socrates  ;  and  our  purpose 
is  not  only  to  exhibit,  but  also  to  teach  any  one  wlio  likes  to 
learn. 

But  I  can  promise  yon,  I  said,  tliat  every  unvirtuous  person 
will  want  to  learn.  I  sliall  l)e  the  first ;  and  there  is  the  vouth 
Cleinias,  and  Ctesippus:  and  here  are  scveml  otlitM*s,  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  lovem  of  Clciuias,  who  were  l)oginnin«;  ti»  g>ither 
round  ns.  Now  Ctosippn^  was  sitting  at  some  distance  from 
Cleinios ;  and  when  Eutliydemu^  leaned  tbrwanl  in  talking  with 
me,  he  was  prevented  from  seeing  Cleinios,  who  was  between 
u»  ;  and  so.  partly  because  he  wanted  to  look  at  \m  love,  and 
also  because  he  was  interested,  he  jumped  up  and  stood  oppo- 
site to  us :  and  all  the  other  admirers  of  Cleinios,  as  well  as  the 
disciples  of  Euthydenuis  and  Dionysodorus,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. And  these  were  the  persons  whom  I  showed  to  Enthy- 
demus, telling  him  that  they  were  all  eager  to  learn :  to  which 
Ctesippus  and  nil  of  them  with  one  voice  vehemently  assenteil, 
and  bid  him  exhibit  the  |H>wer  of  his  wisdom.  Then  I  said :  (> 
Enthydemus  and  Diony8o<lorus,  I  earnestly  request  you  to  do 
myself  and  the  company  the  £ivor  to  exhibit.  There  may  be 
some  trouble  in  giving  the  whole  exhibition ;  but  tell  me  one 
thing,  —  can  you  make  a  good  man  only  of  him  who  is  con- 
yinced  that  he  ought  to  learn  of  you,  or  of  him  also  who  is  not 
convinced  ?  either  because  he  imagines  that  virtue  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be  taught  at  all,  or  that  you  two  are  not  tlie 
teachers  of  it.  Say  whether  your  art  is  able  to  [lersuade  such 
a  one  nevertlielef^s  tliat  virtue  can  be  tinght ;  and  that  you 
are  the  men  from  whom  he  will  \)e  most  likely  to  leurn. 

This  is  the  art,  Socrates,  ssiid  Dionysodorus,  and  no  other. 

And  you,  Diouysodorus,  £  said,  are  the  men  who  among 
those  who  are  now  living  are  the  most  likely  to  stimulate  him 
to  philosophy  and  the  study  of  virtue  ? 
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Yety  Socrates,  I  rather  think  that  we  are.  ^jj. 

Then  I  wish  that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  defer  the 
other  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  only  try  to  persuade  the  youth 
whom  yon  see  liere  that  he  ought  to  be  a  pIiilo.«ophcr  atid  study 
virtue.  Exhibit  tliat,  and  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  me 
and  on  every  one  present ;  for  the  fact  is  that  I  and  all  of  us 
are  extremely  anxious  that  he  slioultl  be  truly  goo<l.  His  name 
is  Clfiiii:is,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Axiochus,  and  grandson  of  the 
old  Alcibiadcs  cousin  of  tlie  Alribiades  that  now  is.  He  is 
quiie  young,  and  we  are  naturally  nfraid  that  some  one  may 
get  the  stiirt  of  us,  and  turn  his  mind  in  a  wn;ng  direction,  and 
he  may  be  ruined.  Yonr  visir,  therefore,  is  most  happily  time<l; 
and  I  liope  tiiat  y*>u  will  make  a  trial  o(  the  young  man,  and 
converse  with  him  in  our  presence,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

The-e  were  pretty  nearly  the  expressions  which  I  ti*ed ;  and 
Euthvilenui-',  in  a  lottv  and  at  the  same  time  cheerfid  tone,  re- 
plietl  :  Tlu-re  can  be  no  ol)jection,  Socrates,  if  the  young  man 
is  only  willing  to  answer  rpiestions. 

He  is  qnite  accustomed  to  that,  I  replied  ;  for  his  friends 
often  come  and  ask  him  questions  and  argue  with  him ;  so  that 
he  U  at  home  in  an^^werini;. 

What  followed,  Crito.  how  can  I  ri-'htlv  narrate  ?  for  not 
sli'du  is  the  task  of  rehearsin*;  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore, 
like  the  poets,  I  ought  to  commence  my  relation  with  an  invo- 
cation to  Memory  and  the  Muses.  Now  Eudiydemus,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  l)egaii  nearly  as  follows :  O  Cleiuias,  are  those 
who  If  am  the  wise  or  the  ignorant  ? 

The  youth,  overpowered  by  the  question,  blushed,  and  in  his 
perplexity  looked  at  me  for  help  ;  and  I,  knowing  that  he  was 
disconcerted,  said  :  Don*t  be  afraid,  Cleinias,  but  answer  like  a 
man  whichever  you  think;  for  my  belief  is  that  you  will  de- 
rive the  greatest  good  from  their  questions. 

Whichever  he  answers,  said  Dionysodorus,  leaning  forward  in 
my  ear  and  laughing,  I  prophesy  that  he  will  be  refuted,  Socr- 
rates. 

AVhile  he  was  speaking  to  me,  Cleinias  gave  his  answer :  the 
consequence  was  that  I  had  no  time  to  warn  him  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  was  placed,  and  he  answered  that  07/* 
those  who  learned  were  the  wise. 

Euthydemus  proceeded :  There  are  those  whom  you  call 
teachers,  are  there  not  ? 

Tlie  boy  assented. 

VOL.  I.  12 
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And  thej  are  the  teadien  of  those  who  leern,— the  gram* 
mur-iiiaster  and  the  l7re-iiia»ter  wed  to  teaeli  7011  aod  otlier 
hojs ;  and  you  were  the  learnen? 

Yet. 

And  wh«i  joa  were  leamem  70a  did  not  aa  yet  know  the 
thinf*«  which  you  were  learning  ? 

No,  he  said. 

And  were  you  wise  tlien  ? 

No,  indeed,  ho  said. 

But  if  you  were  not  wise  you  were  nnlcamod  ? 

Certainly. 

Yon  then,  learning  what  you  did  not  know,  were  unlearned 
when  vou  were  learning;  ? 

The  vonth  ufNldetl  asitent. 

• 

Then  the  unlearned  Icarn,^  and  not  the  %vise,  Cleinias,  as  you 
imagine. 

At  these  words  the  followers  of  Knthydi'fnn.s  of  whom  I 
spoke,  like  a  chorus  at  the  bidding  of  their  director,  Inughetl 
and  cheered.  Then,  iiefore  the  youtli  had  well  time  to  recover, 
Dionyso«lorus  took  liim  in  hand,  and  sui<l :  Yes,  Cleinias ;  and 
when  the  grammar-in:ister  dictate<l  to  you,  were  tliey  the  wise 
boys  or  tlie  unlearned  wlio  learned  the  dictation  ? 

The  wise,  replied  Cleinias. 

Then  after  all  the  wise  are  the  learners  and  not  the  un- 
learned ;  and  your  last  answer  to  Eutliydemus  was  wrong. 

Then  followed  another  peal  of  laughter  and  shouting,  which 
came  from  the  admirers  of  the  two  heroes,  who  were  ravished 
with  tlieir  wisdom,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  silent  and 
amazed.  This  Enihydemus  perceiving,  determined  to  pen<evere 
with  the  youth ;  and  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  went  on 
asking  imother  similar  question,  which  might  he  compared  to 
the  double  turn  of  an  expert  dancer.  Do  those,  said  he,  who 
learn,  learn  what  they  know,  or  what  they  do  not  know  ? 
*  Dionysodorus  said  to  me  in  a  whisper:  That,  Socrates,  is 
just  another  of  the  same  sort. 

Good  heavens,  I  said  ;  and  your  last  question  was  so  good  ! 

Like  all  our  other  questions,  Socrates,  he  replied,  —  inevita- 
ble. 

I  see  the  reason,  I  said,  why  you  are  in  such  reputation 
among  your  disciples. 

Meanwhile  Cleinias  had  answered  Euthydemus  that   those 

1  Omitting  ao^. 
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who  learned,  learn  what  they  do  not  know ;  and  he  pat  him 
through  a  series  of  questions  as  before. 

Don't  you  know  letters  ? 

He  assented 

All  letters  ? 

Yes. 

But  when  the  teacher  nictates  to  you,  does  he  not  dictate 
letters  ? 

He  admitted  that. 

Then  if  you  know  all  letters,  he  dictates  that  which  you 
know  ? 

He  a«lmitted  that  also. 

Then,  said  i\\v.  other,  yoti  do  not  learn  that  which  he  dic- 
tiites  ;  hut  he  oiilv  who  doos  not  know  letters  learns  ? 

X:iv.  said  Cleiiiias  ;  hut  I  do  loam. 

Then.  ?aitl  ho,  v^u  loam  what  \'ou  know,  if  vou  know  all  the 
letters  ? 

He  admitted  that. 

Then,  he  sniil,  you  were  wroni»  in  your  answer. 

The  wonl  was  hardiv  out  of  his  mouth  when  Diouysodorus 
took  up  tijo  argument,  like  a  ball  wliich  he  caught,  and  had 
another  tluow  at  tlie  voutli.  Cleinias,  he  said,  Euthvdcmus  is 
deceiving  you.  For  tell  me  now,  is  not  learning  acquiring 
knowledije  of  that  which  one  learns  ? 

Cleinias  assented. 

And  knowing  is  havinfj  knowledcje  at  the  time  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  not  knowing  is  not  having  knowledge  at  the  time  ? 

He  admitted  that. 

And  are  tho-!ie  who  acquire  those  who  have  or  have  not  a 
thing  ? 

Those  who  have  not. 

And  have  you  not  admitted  that  those  who  do  not  know  are 
of  the  number  of  thoae  who  have  not  ? 

He  nodded  assent. 

Then  those  who  learn  are  of  the  class  of  those  who  acquire, 
and  not  of  those  who  have  ? 

He  aijreed. 

Then,  Cleinias,  he  said,  those  who  do  not  know  learn,  and 
not  those  who  know. 

Euthydemus  was  proceeding  to  give  the  youth  a  third  fall  ; 
but  I  knew  that  he   was  in  deep  waler^   and  therefore,  as    I 
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wanted  to  give  him  a  mt»  and  alio  in  oidar  thai  he  nught  uol 
get  oat  €i  heart,  I  Mid  to  him  oontoliugly :  You  mutt  not  be 
8uq>rised,  Cleinias,  at  llie  stngtdarity  uf  their  mode  of  speech : 
this  I  say  because  you  may  not  understaod  what  liwy  are  doing 
with  you ;  they  are  only  initiating  you  after  the  manner  of  the 
Corybantes  in  the  mysteries ;  and  this  answers  to  the  enthrone- 
ment,  which,  if  you  have  ever  been  initiated,  is,  as  yon  will 
know,  accompanied  by  dancing  and  S|x>rt ;  aiid  now  tliey  are 
just  prancing  and  dancing  about  you,  mid  will  next  proceed  to 
initiate  you ;  ainl  at  this  stage  you  must  imagine  yourself  to 
have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  the  sopliL<tic;il  ritual,  whidi, 
OS  Prodicus  says,  begins  witli  initiation  into  the  correct  use  of 
terms.  Tho  two  strange  gentlemen  wunied  to  explain  to  you, 
as  vou  do  not  know,  that  the  word  **  to  leurn  ''  has  two  mean- 
ings,  and  is  used,  tirst,  in  the  sense  of  ;u:4uiring  knowledge  of 
o-^  some  mutter  of  which  you  previously  have  no  knowIe<lgo, 
and  also,  when  vou  have  the  knowledtnt,  in  the  sense  of 
reviewing  this  same  matter  done  or  s)M)ken  by  the  liglit  of  tliis 
knowledge ;  this  last  is  generally  called  ^  knowing "  rather 
than  **  learning ;  **  but  the  word  **  learning  *'  is  also  used,  and 
you  did  not  see  that  the  word  is  used  of  two  opposite  sorts  of 
men,  of  those  who  know,  and  of  those  who  do  not  know,  as 
they  explained.  There  was  a  siuiilur  trick  in  the  second  ques- 
tion, when  they  asked  you  whether  men  leani  what  they  know 
or  what  they  do  not  know.  These  |>arts  of  leanung  are  not 
serious,  and  therefore  I  say  tliat  these  gentlemen  are  not  seri- 
ous, but  only  in  fun  with  you.  And  if  a  man  had  all  that  sort 
of  knowledge  tliat  ever  was,  he  would  not  be  at  all  tlie  wiser ; 
he  would  only  be  able  to  play  witli  men,  tripping  them  up  and 
oversetting  them  with  distinctions  of  words.  He  would  be  like 
a  person  who  pulls  away  a  stool  from  some  one  when  he  is 
about  to  sit  down,  and  then  laughs  and  claps  his  hanils  at  the 
sight  of  his  friend  sprawling  on  the  ground.  And  you  must 
regarrl  all  that  has  pa.<«sed  hitherto  as  merely  play.  But  now  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  proceed  to  business,  and  keep  their 
promise  (I  will  show  them  how)  ;  for  they  promised  to  give  me 
a  sample  of  the  hortatory  philosophy,  but  I  suppose  that  they 
wanted  to  have  a  game  of  play  with  you  iirst.  And  now, 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  I  said,  I  think  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  this.  Will  you  let  me  see  you  exhibiting  to  the 
young  man,  and  showing  him  how  he  is  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  virtue  and  wisdom  ?    And  I  will  first  show  you  what 
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I  oonceWe  to  be  the  nature  of  the  task,  and  wliat  I  desire  to 
hear;  and  if  I  do  this  in  a  very  inartistic  and  ridiculous  man- 
oer,  do  not  laugh  at  tue,  for  I  only  venture  to  improvise  before 
jou  because  I  am  eager  to  hear  your  wisdom  :  and  I  must 
therefore  ask  you  to  keep  your  countenances,  and  your  disciples 
also.  And  now,  0  son  of  Axiochus,  let  me  put  a  question  tu 
you :  Do  nut  all  men  dtsire  happiness  ?  And  yet,  perhaps,  this 
Lt  one  of  those  ridiculous  qnestions  which  I  am  afraid  to  ask. 
and  which  oui^ht  not  to  he  asked  bv  a  sensible  man  :  for  what 
human  being  is  there  who  does  not  desire  happiness? 

Thrre  is  no  one.  said  Clcinias.  who  does  not.  ^-j, 

AVcIl,  then,  1   said,  since  we  all  of  us  desire  happiness, 
how  can  we  be  happy?  —  that  is  the  next  (piestion.     Shall  we 
not  btt  happy  if  we  haive  many  good  things  ?    And  this.  |>er- 
luips.  is  even  a  more  simple  question  than  the  tirst,  fur  there 
can  Ini  no  doubt  of  the  auswer. 

He  assented. 

And  what  thinjjs  do  we  esteem  irood  ?  No  solemn  sage  is 
required  to  tell  us  this,  which  may  be  easily  answered ;  for 
every  one  will  say  that  wealth  is  a  good. 

Certiiinly,  he  said. 

And  arc  not  health  and  beautv  goods,  and  other  personal 
gifts  ? 

He  agreed. 

Now,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  good  birth,  and  power, 
and  honoi-s  in  one's  own  land,  are  gootls  ? 

He  assented. 

And  what  other  goods  are  there  ?  I  said.  What  do  you 
say  of  justice,  temperance,  courage:  do  you  not  verily  and  in- 
deed think,  Cleinias,  that  we  shall  be  more  right  in  ranking 
tiiem  as  j^oods  tl)an  in  not  ranking:  them  as  otockIs  ?  For  a  dis- 
pute  might  possibly  arise  about  this.     "What  then  do  you  say  ? 

They  are  goods,  said  Cleinias. 

Very  well,  I  said ;  and  in  what  company  shall  we  find  a 
place  for  wisdom  —  among  the  goods  or  not  ? 

Among  the  goods. 

And  now,  I  said,  think  whether  we  have  lefl  out  any  con- 
siderable tfoods. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have,  said  Cleinias. 

Upon  recollection,  I  said,  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
left  out  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

What  is  that  ?    he  asked. 
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Fortmus  Qeinias  I  replied  i  whidi  mlly  eren  the  most  (boHslif 
admit  to  be  the  greatest  of  goods. 

Trae*  he  said. 

On  seoond  thoaghts,  I  added,  how  narrowly,  O  son  of  Azio- 
chns,  have  you  and  I  escaped  making  a  langhing-stock  dt  onr- 
seives  to  the  strangers. 

Why  do  yoo  say  that  ? 

Why,  because  we  liave  already*  spoken  of  fortune,  and  are 
bur  rcjieating  ourselves. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  that  there  is  something  ridiculous  in  putting  fortune 
again  forward,  and  saying  the  same  thing  t\vict>  fivt*r. 

He  aftkcil  what  was  the  meaning  of  this,  and  I  replicil : 
Surely  wisdom  is  £roo<l  fortune  ;  even  a  cliiKl  niav  know  that. 

Tlie  sin)p1e-minde<l  youth  %va4  anui/ed ;  and,  olisi»rvin«;  thin. 
I  said  to  him  :  Do  von  not  know,  Cleinias,  that  Huti-plavors 
are  nicst  fortunate  luid  succesafui  in  |)erfonuing  on  the  dute  ? 

He  assented. 

And  are  not  the  scribes  most  fortunate  in  writing  and  read- 
ing letters  i 

Certainly. 

■r 

Amid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  again,  are  any  more  fortunate  on 
the  whole  than  wise  pilots  ? 

None,  certainly. 

And  if  you  were  engaged  in  war,  in  whose  company  would 
you  rather  take  the  risk «-  in  company  with  a  wise  general,  or 
with  a  foolish  one  ? 

With  a  wise  one. 

And  if  you  were  ill,  whom  would  you  rather  have  as  a  com- 
panion in  a  dangerous  illness  —  a  wise  physician,  or  an  ignorant 
one? 

A  wise  one. 

You  think,  I  said,  that  to  act  with  a  wise  man  is  more  fortu- 
nate than  to  act  with  an  ignorant  one  ? 

He  assented. 
o(^/^  Then  wisdom  always  makes  men  fortunate :  for  by  wis- 
dom no  man  would  ever  err,  and  therefore  he  must  act 
rightly  and  succeed,  or  his  wisdom  would  be  wisdom  no  longer. 
At  last  we  somehow  ct)ntriyed  to  agree  in  a  general  conclusion, 
that  he  who  had  wisdom  bad  no  longer  need  of  fortune.  I  then 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  previous  state  of  the  question.  You 
remember,  I  said,  our  muking  the  admission  tliat  wo  should  bo 
happy  and  fortunate  if  many  good  things  were  present  with  us  ? 
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He  assented. 

And  should  we  be  happy  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  good 
thinj^s,  if  they  protited  us  not,  ur  if  they  profited  us  ?  • 

If  they  profited  us,  ho  said. 

And  would  they  profit  us.  if  we  only  had  them  and  did  not 
Q^e  them  ?  For  exsiniple.  if  we  had  a  great  deal  of  food  anil 
did  not  eat,  or  a  great  deal  of  drink  and  did  not  drink,  should 
we  be  profiled  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Or  would  an  artisan,  who  had  all   the  implonients  necessary 
for  \\U  work,  and  did  not  use  them,  he  any  better  tor  the  poS'5C««- 
sion  of  all  that  he  ought  to  possess  ?      For  example,  woidd  acar- 
|>enrer  l»e  any  the   better  for  having  all    his  tools  and  plenty  of 
wo«h1.  if  he  never  worke«l  ? 

Certainlv  not.  he  >ai<l. 

And  if  a  person  had  wealth,  and  all  the  goods  of  whieh  we 
were  just  now  speaking,  and  tlid  not  use  them  ;  would  he  be 
happy  because  he  pos:<es3ed   them? 

No  indeed.  Socrates. 

Tlien.  1  said,  a  man  who  would  l>e  happy  must  not  ouly  have 
the  good  things,  but  he  must  also  use  them ;  there  is  no  advan- 
t:ijre  in  merelv  having  them? 

Irue. 

Well,  Cleini:is,  but  if  you  have  the  use  as  well  as  the  posses- 
sion of  good  things,  is  that  suthcieut  to  confer  happinesj>? 

Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

And  may  a  person  use  them  either  rightly  or  wrongly  ? 

He  must  use  them  rightly. 

That  is  quite  true,  I  said.  And  the  wrong  use  of  a  thing  is 
far  worse  than  the  non-use ;  for  the  one  is  an  evil,  and  the  other 
is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil.     You  admit  that  ?  ^o-i 

He  assented. 

Now  in  the  working  and  use  of  wood,  is  not  that  which  gives 
the  right  use  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  carpenter  ? 

Nothing  else,  he  said. 

And  surely,  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  knowledge  is  that 
which  gives  the  right  way  of  making  them  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  in  the  use  of  the  gootls  of  which  we  spoke  at  first, —  wealth 
and  health  and  biantv,  —  is  not  knowle<lge  that  which  directs  ua 
to  the  right  use  of  them,  and  guides  our  practice  about  them  ? 

Knowledge,  he  replied. 
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Then  in  erery  poweiiion  and  eveiy  om  of  a  thing*  Imowladge 
is  that  which  gtvet  a  man  notonlj  good  fortune  hut  suooets? 

He  assented. 

And  tell  me,  I  said,  0  tell  me,  what  do  posoesnons  profit  a 
man*  if  he  have  neither  sense  nor  wisdom  ?  Would  a  man  be 
better  oif,  having  and  doing  many  things  without  wisdom,  or  a 
few  things  with  wi:Hlom  ?  Look  at  the  matter  thus :  If  he  did 
fiiwer  things  would  he  not  make  fewer  mistakes  ?  if  he  made 
fuwer  mistakes  would  he  not  have  fewer  misfortunes?  and  if  he 
li:ul  fewer  misfortunes  would  he  not  be  less  miserable  ? 

Certainly,  he  saitL 

And  wlio  would  do  least  —  a  poor  man  or  a  rich  man  ? 

A  poor  mail. 

A  weak  man  or  a  strong  man  ? 

A  weak  man. 

A  noble  man  or  a  mean  man  ? 

A  mean  man. 

An<l  a  cowanl  would  do  less  tlian  a  courageous  and  temper- 
ate man? 

Yifs. 

And  an  indolent  man  less  tlian  an  active  man  ? 

lie  sissenteil. 

And  a  slow  man  less  than  a  quick  ;  and  one  who  had  dull 
perceptions  of  seeing  and  hearing  less  than  one  who  had  keen 
ont'S  ? 

All  tills  was  mutually  allowed  by  us. 

Then,  I  said,  Cleiniiis,  the  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
that  the  goods  of  which  we  spoke  before  are  not  to  be  regarded 
Oft  goods  in  them.«elves,  but  the  degree  of  good  and  evil  in  them 
dei)ends  on  whether  they  are  or  are  not  under  the  guidance  of 
knowledge :  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  tliey  are  greater 
evil^  than  their  op|K>sites,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  able  to 
minister  lo  the  evil  principle  which  roles  them ;  and  when 
uiiilcr  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  are*  greatei 
goods ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  nothing  ? 

That,  he  said,  appears  to  be  certain. 

What  then,  I  said,  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Is  not  this  the 
result  —  that  other  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  wisdom  is 
the  only  good,  and  ignorance  the  only  evil  ? 

He  assented. 
AQA        Let  US  consider  this  further  point,  I  said :  Seeing  that 
all    men   desire   happiness,  and   happiness,  as   has   been 
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shown,  is  gained  bj  a  use,  and  a  right  use,  of  the  things  of  life, 
and  the  right  u!>e  of  them,  and  gocxi  fortune  in  the  use  of  them, 
is  given  by  knowledge,  the  inference  is  that  every  man  ought 
by  all  means  to  try  and  make  himself  as  wise  as  ho  can  ? 

Ye^,  he  said. 

And  the  desire  to  obtain  this  trcnsnre,  which  is  far  more 
precious  than  money,  from  a  father  or  a  ijuardian  or  a  friend 
or  a  suitor,  whether  cirizun  or  strnn wr  —  the  eairer  desire  and 
prayer  to  them  that  tliry  wouhl  ini[»art  wisdom  to  you.  is  noi  at 
all  dishonorable.  Cleini.-ui ;  nor  is  anvone  to  Im;  blainoil  fordoinir 
any  honond)le  service  or  ministration  to  any  man,  whetlier 
a  lover  or  not,  if  hi;*  aim  is  wistiom.  Do  von  a^iree  to  that,  I 
said. 

Yes,  lie  said,  I  (piite  a«;ree,  and  think  that  yon  are  riirht. 

Yes.  I  said.  C'hMnias.  if  onlv  wisdom  can  be  taniiht,  and  does 
not  o»me  to  man  spontanronsly  :  tor  that  is  a  point  which  has 
still  to  be  etuisitleied.  and  is  not  yet  a-^reed  n[»on  by  yon  and 
me. 

lint  I  think.  Socrates,  that  wisdom  can  be  taught,  he  said. 

Best  of  men,  I  sai«l,  1  am  <leliixhted  to  hear  von  sav  that : 
and  I  am  nl^o  grateful  to  vou  for  havintr  save<1  me  from  a  lonir 
and  tiresome  speculation  as  ta  whether  wisdom  c:m  be  fanjht 
or  not.  lint  now,  as  yon  think  that  wisdom  can  be  tanirht,  and 
that  wisdom  only  can  m;iko  a  man  happy  and  fortunate,  will 
you  not  acknowIe<1ge  that  all  of  us  ought  to  love  Wisdom,  and 
that  you  in  particular  should  be  of  this  mind  and  try  to  love 
her  ? 

Certainlv  Socrates,  he  said  ;  and  I  will  do  mv  best. 

I  waj*  pleased  at  hearing  this ;  and  I  turned  to  Dionysodorus 
and  Euthydemus  and  said :  That  is  an  example,  clumsy  and 
tedious  I  admit,  of  the  sort  of  exhortations  which  I  desire  you 
to  offer  ;  and  I  hope  that  one  of  you  wnll  set  forth  what  I  have 
been  saying  in  a  more  artistic  style  :  at  any  rate  take  up  the 
inquiry  where  I  left  off,  and  next  show  the  youth  whether  he 
should  have  all  knowledge ;  or  whether  there  is  one  sort  of 
knowledge  only  which  will  make  him  good  and  happy,  and 
what  that  is.  For,  as  I  was  saying  at  first,  the  improvement 
of  this  vounjr  man  in  virtue  ami  wisdom  is  a  matter  which  we 
have  very  much  at  heart. 

Thus  I  spoke,  Crito,  and  was  all  attention  to  what  was   ^oo 
coming.     I  wanted  to  see  how  they  would  approach  the 
question,  and  where  they  would  start  in  their  exhortation  to  the 
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yoting  miui  that  he  should  practioo  wiadom  and  Tirtue.  Dionj* 
sodorua  the  elder  spoke  first.  Everybody's  eyes  were  directed 
toward  him,  perceiving  that  something  wonderful  might  shortly 
l>e  expected.  And  certainly  they  were  not  £ir  wrong ;  for  the 
man,  Crito,  began  a  remarkable  discourse  well  worth  hearing, 
and  wontlerfully  persuasive  as  an  exhortation  to  virtue. 

Tell  me,  he  said,  Socrates  and  the  rest  of  you  who  say  that 
you  want  this  young  man  to  become  wise,  are  you  in  jest  or  in 
real  earnest? 

(I  wa<«  led  by  this  to  irongine  that  they  fancied  us  to  have 
1)e4*n  jesting  when  we  asked  them  to  converse  with  the  youtli, 
and  that  this  made  them  jest  and  play,  and  being  under  this 
impression.  I  was  the  more  deeidetl  in  saying  that  we  were  in 
prufouiul  earnest.)      Dionyso<lorus  said  : 

Reflect,  8«>craies  ;  you  may  have  t<»  iiawy  your  wonls. 

I  have  relUcietl.  I  a^aid  ;  ami  1  shall  never  tleiiv  mv  words. 

Well,  said  he,  and  so  you  say  that  you  wish  Cleinios  to  be- 
come wise  ? 

IJndoubtedlv. 

And  he  is  not  wise  as  yet  ? 

At  least  his  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  say  that  he  is. 

You  wish  him,  he  said,  to  become  wise  and  not  to  be  ig- 
norant? 

That  we  do. 

You  wish  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  no  longer  to  be  what 
he  is. 

I  Wiis  thrown  into  consternation  at  this. 

Taking  advantage  of  my  consternation  he  added :  You  wish 
him  no  longer  to  be  what  he  i.4,  which  can  only  mean  tlmt  you 
wish  him  to  perish.  Pretty  lovers  and  fi'iends  they  must  be 
who  want  their  favorite  not  to  be,  or  to  perl<h ! 

When  Ctesippus  heard  this  he  got  very  angry  (as  a  lover 
might)  and  said :    Strangers    of   Thurii  —  if  politeness  would 

allow  me  I  should  say,  You  be .     What  can  make  you  tell 

such  a  lie  about  me  and  the  others,  which  I  hardly  like  to  re- 
peat, VkB  that  I  wish  Cleinias  to  perish  ? 

Euthydemns  replied :  And  do  you  think,  Ctesippus,  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  a  lie  ? 

Y'es,  said  Ctesippus ;  I  should  be  mad  to  deny  that. 

„^ ,  And  in  telling  a  lie,  do  you  .tell  the  thing  of  which 
you  speak  or  not  ? 

You  tell  the  thing  of  which  you  speak. 
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And  he  who  tells,  tells  that  thing  which  he  tells,  and  no 
other? 

Tes,  saiil  Ctesippus. 

And  that  is  u  di:»tiiict  thing  apart  from  other  things? 

Certainly. 

Ami  lie  who  says  tliat  thing  says  that  which  is  ? 

Yes. 

And  he  who  says  that  which  is,  says  the  truth.  And  there- 
fore Diony.<o«lorus,  if  he  says  that  which  is,  says  the  truth  of 
von  and  no  lie. 

Yes.  Eiithydemus,  said  Ctesippu:< ;  but  in  saying  this,  he  says 
what  i.<  not. 

Euthvdouius  answered :  And  that  which  is  not  is  not 

True. 

And  that  which  is  not  is  nowhere  ? 

NowIkmv. 

Auil  rail  anv  oiio  do  uuvthini:  ahout  that  which  has  no  ex- 
istciicc.  or  do  Co  Clciiiias  that  which  is  not  and  is  nowhere? 

I  think  not.  said  Cto^ippus. 

Well,  hut  do  rhcioricians,  when  they  speak  in  the  assembly 
do  uoihin:'  ? 

Nav,  lie  sai<l,  thev  ilo  somethini;. 

And  ilohiij  is  making;? 

Yes. 

And  speaking  is  doing  and  making  ? 

He  aijree«l. 

Then  no  one  says  that  which  is  not,  for  in  sayinjr  that,  he 
Wiiuld  be  doing  nothing;  and  you  have  already  acknowledged 
that  no  one  can  do  what  is  not.  And  therefore,  upon  your 
own  showing,  no  one  says  what  is  fal.^e  ;  but  if  Dionysodorus 
says  anything,  he  says  what  is  true  and  what  is. 

Y'es,  EuthydemuM,  said  Ctesippus  ;  but  he  speaks  of  things 
in  a  certain  way  and  manner,  and  not  as  they  really  are. 

AVliy,  Ctesippus,  said  Dionysodorus,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
any  one  speaks  of  things  as  they  are? 

Yes,  he  said,  —  all  gentlemen  and  truth-speaking  persons. 

Aial  are  not  good  things  gootl,  and  evil  things  evil? 

lie  assented. 

And  you  say  that  gentlemen  speak  of  things  as  they  are  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  goixl  sjHjak  evil  of  evil  thingSt  if  they  speak  of 
them  as  they  are  ? 
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'  Yesy  indeed,  he  said ;  and  thej  speak  evil  of  eril  men.  And 
if  I  may  give  yoa  a  piece  of  advice,  70a  had  better  take  care 
that  they  don't  speak  evil  of  you,  since  I  can  tell  yon  that  the 
good  speak  evil  of  the  eviL 

And  do  they  speak  great  things  of  the  great,  rejoined  Eothy- 
deinus,  and  warm  thin«;s  of  the  warm  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  siiid  Ctesippus  ;  and  they  speak  coldly  of  the 
insipid  and  cold  dialectician. 

You  are  abusive,  Ctesippus,  you  are  abusive ! 

Indeed,  I  nm  not,  Dionyso<lorus,  he  replied  ;  for  I  love  yon 

and  am  giving  you  friendly  advice,  and,  if  I  could,  would  per- 

.^^^   su:i<lc  you  not  to  make  so  uncivil  a  speech  to  me  as  that 

I  desire  my  belovetl,  whom  I  value  above  all  men,  to 

peri  si  I. 

I  !j:i\v  that  they  were  getting  exasperated  with  one  another, 
80  I  nijule  a  joke  with  him  ami  sai<l :  O  Ctei^ippus,  I  think  that 
we  must  allow  the  stranprers  to  use  language  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  quarrel  with  them  al>out  worcU,  but  be  thankful  for 
wliat  they  give  us.  If  they  know  how  to  destroy  men  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  good  and  sensible  men  out  of  bad  and  foolish 
ones  —  whether  this  is  a  discoverv  of  their  own,  or  whether 
thev  have  learned  from  some  one  else,  this  new  sort  of  death 
and  destruction,  which  enables  them  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  man 
and  put  a  good  one  in  his  place  —  if  they  know  this  (and  they 
do  know  this  —  at  any  rate  they  said  just  now  that  this  was 
the  secret  of  their  newly-<liscovered  art)  —  let  them,  in  their 
phraseology,  destroy  the  youth  and  make  him  wise,  and  all  of 
us  with  him.  But  if  you  young  men  do  not  like  to  trust  your- 
selves with  them,  then  Jiat  experimentum  in  corpore  senis ;  I 
will  be  the  Carian  on  wliom  they  shall  operate.  And  here  I 
otfer  my  old  person  to  Dionysodorus ;  he  may  put  me  into  the 
pot,  like  jMedea  the  Colchian,  kill  me,  pickle  me,  eat  me,  if  he 
will  make  me  good. 

Ctesippus  said  :  And  I,  Socrates,  am  ready  to  commit  myself 
to  the  strangers ;  they  may  skin  me  alive,  if  they  please  (and 
I  am  pretty  well  skinned  by  them  already),  if  only  my  skin  is 
nMxdv  at  last,  not  like  that  of  Marsyas,  into  a  leathern  buttle, 
but  into  a  piece  of  virtue.  And  here  is  Dionysodorus  fancying 
that  I  am  angry  with  him,  when  I  am  really  not  angry  at  all ; 
I  do  but  contradict  him  when  he  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
wrong:  and  you  must  not  confound  abuse  and  contradiction, 
O  illusti-ious  Dionysodorus;  for  they  are  quite  diff'erent  things. 
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Contradiction!  said  Dioujsodorus ;  why,  there  never  was 
such  a  thing. 

Certainly  there  is,  he  replied ;  there  can  be  no  question  of 
that.     Do  you,  Diunysodorus,  maintain  that  there  is  not? 

You  will  never  prove  to  me,  he  said,  that  you  have  heard 
any  one  coiitnuliciing  any  one  else. 

Indeed,  he  said :  then  now  you  may  hear  Cte.^ippus  contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus.     Are  you  prepared  to  make  that  good  ? 

Curtaiuly,  he  said. 

Well,  then,  are  not  words  expressive  of  things  ? 

Yes. 

Of  their  existence  or  of  their  non-existence  ? 

Of  their  existence.      For,  as  you  may  rememl)er,  Ctesip-   ^^^ 
pus,  we  just  now  proved  that  no  man  could  atHrm  a  nega- 
tive ;  for  no  one  could  affirm  that  which  is  not. 

And  what  does  that  signify,  said  Ctcsippus  ;  you  and  I  may 
contradict  all  the  same  for  that. 

But  can  we  contradict  one  another,  said  Dionysodorus,  when 
both  of  us  are  describinfi^  the  same  tiling?  Then  we  must 
surely  be  speaking  the  same  thing  ? 

He  admitted  that. 

Or  when  neither  of  us  is  speaking  of  the  same  thing  ^  For 
then  neither  of  us  says  a  word  about  the  thing  at  all  ? 

He  granted  that  also. 

But  wheu  I  describe  something  and  you  describe  another 
thing,  or  I  say  something  and  you  say  nothing,  i^  there  any 
contradiction  ?  How  can  he  who  speaks  contradict  him  who 
speaks  not  ? 

Here  Ctesippus  was  silent ;  and  I  in  my  astonishment  said : 
What  do  you  mean,  Dionysodorus  ?  I  have  often  heard,  and 
have  been  amazed,  to  hear  this  thesis  of  yours,  which  is  main- 
tained and  employed  by  the  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and  others 
before  them,  and  which  to  me  appears  to  be  quite  wonderful  and 
suicidal,  as  well  as  destructive,  and  I  think  that  I  am  most 
likely  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  from  you.  The  dictum  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  falsehood  ;  a  man  must  either  saj 
what  is  true  or  say  nothing.     Is  not  that  your  position  ? 

He  assented. 

But  if  he  cannot  speak  falsely,  may  he  not  think  falsclj  ? 

No,  he  cannot,  he  said. 

Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  false  opinion  ? 

No,  he  said. 
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Then  there  is  no  snoh  thing  m  Ignoraaoe,  or  men  who  mre 
ignorant  $  for  is  not  ignorance,  if  there  be  snch  %  thingi  a  mis* 
take  of  facto  ? 

CertainljTy  he  said. 

And  tlmt  is  impossible  ? 

Im|K»sible,  he  replied. 

Are  you  saying  tlil«  as  a  paradox*  Dionysodorus ;  or  do  yon 
seriously  maintain  that  no  man  is  ignorant  ? 

Do  you  refute  me  ?  he  said. 

But  how  can  I  refute  you,  if«  as  you  say,  falsehood  is  impos- 
sible ? 
-  M"'5*'y  ^riie,  said  Kuihydemiis. 

Neither  did  I  tell  you  ju5t  now  to  refute  me,  said  Dionyso- 
<l(>rtiK ;  fur  how  can  I  U;1I  vou  to  do  that  which  is  nut  ? 

•r 

()  KutlivdtMinis  I  i!ai(l,  I  have  but  a  dull  a»nception  of  tlie<ie 
subtleties  and  ex(t!llent  devices  of  wi.sdnni;  I  am  afraid  that  I 
hardlv  understand  them,  and  vou  must  forgive  me  therefore  if  I 
c^^.  :isk  a  very  «tupid  t|ue4tiou :  if  there  be  no  falsehood  or  false 
opinion  or  i;!norancet  tliere  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  erroneous 
action,  for  a  man  cinniot  fail  of  acting  as  he  is  acting  —  that  is 
what  yon  mean  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

And  now,  I  said,  I  will  ask  my  stupid  question :  If  there  is 
no  9uch  thing  as  error  in  deed,  wonl,  or  thought,  then  wht^  in 
tlie  uame  of  goixlness,  do  you  come  hither  to  teach  ?  And  were 
you  not  just  now  saying  that  you  could  teach  virtue  best  of  all 
men,  to  any  one  who  could  learn  ? 

And  are  you  such  on  old  fool,  Socrates,  rejoined  Dionyso- 
dorus, that  you  bring  up  now  what  I  said  at  first  —  and  if  I 
had  said  anything  last  year,  I  suppose  that  you  would  bring 
tliat  up  —  but  are  nonplused  at  the  words  I  have  just  ut- 
tered? 

Why,  I  said,  they  are  not  easy  to  answer ;  for  they  are  the 
words  of  wise  men :  and  indeed  I  have  a  great  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  you  mean  in  that  last  expression  of  yours,  **•  That 
I  am  nonplused  at  tliem."  What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Dionyso<lorus  ?  You  must  mean  that  I  have  no  refutation  of 
them.     Tell  me  if  the  words  have  any  other  sense. 

No,  he  said ;  tlie  sense  or  meaning  of  tliem  is  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  answering  them;  and  I  wish  tliat  you  would 
answer. 

What,  before  you,  Dionysodorus  ?  I  said. 
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Answer,  said  he. 

And  is  that  fair  ? 

Yes,  quite  fair,  he  said. 

Upon  what  principle  ?  I  said.  I  can  only  suppose  that  jou 
a  Terr  wise  man,  who  comes  to  us  in  the  character  of  a 
grtfut  logician,  and  whu  know  when  to  answer  and  when  not  to 
answer  —  and  now  you  won't  open  your  mouth  at  all,  because 
jou  know  that  you  ought  not. 

You  prate,  he  said,  instead  of  answering.  But  if,  my  good 
sir,  you  ailmit  that  I  am  wise,  answer  as  I  tell  you. 

I  suppose  that  I  must  obey,  for  you  are  master.  Put  the 
question. 

Are  the  thin<:s  which  have  sense  alive  or  lifeless  ? 

Tliev  are  alive. 

And  do  von  know  of  anv  word  whieh  is  alive  ? 

I  cannot  s:iv  that  I  do. 

Then  wliv  did  v«>u  a-'k  nie  what  sense  niv  wonls  had  ? 

Why,  because  I  w:is  stupid  antl  niutle  a  mistiike.  And  yet, 
perhaps.  I  was  right  after  all  in  saying  that  words  have  a  sense  ; 
what  do  you  say.  wise  man?  If* I  was  not  in  error,  and  you 
do  not  refute  me,  all  your  wis<1om  will  l>e  nonplu-sed  ;  but  if 
I  did  fall  into  error,  then  again  you  are  wrong  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  error,  —  and  ihis  remark  was  made  by  you  ^oo 
not  quite  a  year  ago.  I  am  incUne<l  to  think,  however, 
Dionysodorus  and  Enthydemus,  that  this  argument  is  not  very 
likely  to  advance :  even  your  skill  iu  the  subtleties  of  logic, 
whieh  is  really  amazing,  has  not  found  out  the  way  of  throwing 
another  and  not  falling  yourself. 

Ctesippus  said :  Men  of  Chios,  Tluirii,  or  however  and  what- 
ever you  call  youreelves,  I  wonder  at  you,  for  you  seem  to  have 
no  objection  to  talking  nonsense. 

Fearing  that  there  would  be  high  words,  I  endeavored  to 
soothe  Ctesippus,  and  said  to  him  :  To  you,  Ctesippus,  I  must 
repeat  what  1  said  before  to  C1einia<«  —  that  you  don't  under- 
stand the  peculiarity  of  these  philosophers.  They  are  not 
serious,  but,  like  the  Egyptian  wizard,  Proteus,  they  take  dif- 
ferent forms  and  deceive  us  by  their  enchantments  :  and  let  us, 
like  Menelaus,  refuse  to  let  tliem  go  until  they  show  us  their 
real  forn\  and  character.  When  they  are  in  earnest  their  full 
beauty  will  ap|>ear:  let  us  then  beg  and  entreat  and  lieseech 
them  to  shine  forth.  And  I  think  that  I  had  better  show  them 
once  more  the  form  in  which  I  pray  to  behold  them.     I  will  go 
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on  where  I  left  off  before,  at  well  at  I  can,  in  the  iM»pa  that  I 
may  touch  their  hearts  and  move  them  to  pity,  and  that  when 
thej  tee  me  deeply  seriout,  they  may  alto  be  teriont.  Too, 
Cleiniat,  I  taid,  thall  remind  me  at  what  point  we  left  off.  Did 
we  not  agree  that  philotophy  thoold  be  ttadied  ?  and  was  not 
that  our  oonclosion  ? 

Yes»  he  replied. 

Aim!  philosophy  it  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? 

Yet,  he  toid. 

And  wliat  knowledge  ought  we  to  acquire  ?  It  not  the  tun* 
pie  answer  to  that,  A  knowledge  that  will  do  ut  good  ? 

Cerlaiulv,  he  said. 

Ami  should  we  be  any  the  better  if  we  went  about  having 
a  kiiowltH]«^e  of  the  places  where  most  gold  was  hidden  in  the 
earth  ? 

Perhaps  \vc  i(houUl,  he  said. 

lUit  have  we  not  ali'eady  proved.  I  said,  that  we  should  be 
none  the  better  off,  even  if  without  trouble  and  digging  oil  the 
gold  that  there  is  in  the  earth  were  ours  ?  And  if  we  knew  how 
ago  to  convert  stones  into  gold,  the  knowledge  would  be  of  no 
value  to  us,  unless  we  also  knew  how  to  ute  the  gold  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  ?   I  said. 

I  quite  remember,  he  said. 

Nor  would  any  other  knowledge,  whether  of  money-making, 
or  of  medicine,  or  of  any  other  art  which  knows  only  how  to 
make  a  thing,  and  not  to  use  that  which  is  made,  be  of  any  use 
to  us.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  if  there  were  a  knowledge  which  was  able  to  make  men 
immortal,  without  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use 
the  immortality,  neither  would  there  be  any  use  in  that,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  analogy  of  the  previous  inttancet  ? 

To  ail  this  he  agreed. 

Then,  my  dear  boy,  I  said,  the  knowledge  which  we  want  is 
one  that  uses  as  well  as  makes  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  our  desire  b  not  to  be  skillful  lyre-makers,  or  artists  of 
that  sort ;  far  otherwise :  for  with  them  the  art  which  makes  is  . 
one*  and  the  art  which  uses  is  another.  Having  to  do  with 
the  same,  they  are  divided ;  for  the  art  which  makes  and  the 
art  which  'plays  on  the  lyre  differ  widely  from  one  another. 
Am  I  not  right  ? 
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He  Agreed. 

And  clearly  we  do  not  want  the  art  of  the  flute-maker ;  for 
that  is  another  of  tlie  same  sort  ? 

He  a<<8ented. 

But  suppose,  I  .«aid,  that  we  were  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
speeches  —  would  that  be  the  art  which  would  make  us  happy  ? 

I  think  not,  rejoined  Cleinias. 

And  what  proof  have  you  of  that  ?   I  asked. 

I  see,  he  replied,  that  there  are  some  composers  of  speeches 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  si)eeches  which  they  make, 
just  as  the  makers  of  lyres  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  lyres  ; 
and  also  some  who  are  of  themselves  unable  to  compose 
speeches,  but  are  able  to  use  the  speeches  which  the  others 
make  for  them  ;  and  this  proves  that  the  art  of  makuig 
speeches  is  not  the  same  as  the  art  of  using  them. 

Yes.  I  said  ;  and  that  I  think  is  a  sutlicient  proof  that  the 
art  of  making  speeches  is  not  one  which  will  make  a  man 
happy.  And  yet  1  did  think  that  the  art  which  we  are  seeking 
might  be  discovered  in  that  direction  ;  for  the  composers  of 
speeches,  whenever  I  meet  them,  always  appear  to  me  to  be 
Tery  extraordinary  men,  Cleinias,  and  their  art  is  lofty  and 
divine,  and  no  wonder.  For  their  art  is  a  part  of  the  ^^^ 
'great  art  of  enchantment,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
it :  and  whereas  the  art  of  the  enchanter  is  a  mode  of  charm- 
ing snakes  and  spiders  and  scorpions,  and  other  monsters  and 
pests,  this  art  acts  upon  dicasts  and  ecclesiasts  and  bodies  of 
men,  for  the  charming  and  consoling  of  them.  Do  you  agree 
with  me? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  think  that  you  are  quite  right 

Whither  then  shall  we  go,  I  said,  and  to  what  art  shall  we 
have  recourse  ? 

I  do  not  see  my  way,  he  said. 

But  I  think  that  I  do,  I  replied. 

And  what  is  your  notion  ?    asked  Cleinias. 

I  think  that  the  art  of  the  general  is  the  one  the  possession 
of  which  is  most  likely  to  make  a  man  happy. 

I  do  not  think  that,  he  said. 

Why  not  ?  I  said. 

The  art  of  the  general  is  surely  an  art  of  hunting  mankind. 

What  of  that  ?  I  said. 

Why,  he  said,  no  art  of  hunting  extends  beyond  hunting  and 
capturing ;  and  when  the  prey  is  taken  they  cannot  use  it ;  but 
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the  huntsmaa  or  dsberman  hands  it  orer  to  the  oook,  and  the 
geometricians  and  astronomers  and  calculators  (who  all  belong 
to  the  hunting  clsiss,  for  Vhej  do  not  make  their  diagfams,  bat 
only  find  ont  that  which  was  previously  contained  in  them),  — 
they,  I  say,  not  being  able  to  use  btit  only  to  catch  their  prey, 
hand  over  their  inventions  to  the  iHaleciicians  to  be  applied  by 
thini,  if  thcv  have  anv  sense  in  them. 

Good.  I  said,  fairest  and  wl«est  Cleinias.  And  is  this  true  ? 
Certainly,  he  said ;  just  as  a  genend  when  he  takes  a  city  or 
a  camp,  hands  over  his  new  acquisition  to  the  sUitesroan,  for  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use  (hem  himself;  or  as  thu  quail-taker 
tnmsters  the  quails  to  the  keeper  of  them.  If  we  are  looking 
for  that  art  wliich  is  to  make  us  blessed,  and  wiiich  is  able  to 
u-e  that  whii'h  it  niak&i  or  uikes.  the  art  of  the  general  is  not 
the  OIK',  and  >ome  other  niu.-'t  be  tbund. 

Crt.  And  do  vou  mean  to  sav,  Socrates,  that  tiie   vonn-'ster 
said  that? 

St)c,  Are  vou  incrednlous,  Crito  ? 

Cri,  Indeed.  I  am  ;  for  if  he  said  that,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
needs  neither  Euthydemus  nor  any  one  else  to  be  his  instructor. 
Soc.  Perhaps  I  may  have  forgotten,  and  Ctesippus  was  the 
nq-    real  answerer. 

Cri,  Ctesippus  !    nonsense. 
Soc,  All  I  know  is  that  I  heard  these  words,  and  that  they 
were  not  spoken  either  by  Euthydemus  or  Dionysodorus.     I 
dare  say,  my  good   Crito,  that  they  may  have  been  spoken  by 
some  superior  person.     That  I  heard  them  I  am  certain. 

Cri.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  by  some  one  a  good  deal  superior, 
as  I  should  be  disposed  to  think.  But  did  you  carry  the  search 
any  further,  and  did  you  find  tlie  art  which  you  were  seeking  ? 
Soc,  Find  !  my  dear  sir,  no  indeed.  And  we  cut  a  poor  fig- 
ure ;  we  were  like  children  after  larks,  always  on  the  point  of 
catching  the  art,  which  was  always  getting  away  from  us.  But 
why  should  I  repeat  the  whole  story  ?  At  last  we  came  to  the 
kingly  art,  and  inquired  whether  that  gave  and  caused  happi- 
ness, and  then  we  got  into  a  labyrinth,  and  when  we  thought  we 
were  at  the  end,  came  out  again  at  tlie  beginning,  having  still  to 
seek  OS  much  as  ever. 

Cri,   How  did  tliat  happen,  Socrate?? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you  ;  tlie  kingly  art  was  identified  by  us  with 
the  political. 

Cri,  Well,  and  what  came  of  that  ? 
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Soe,  To  this  royal  or  political  art  all  the  arts,  inclading  that 
of  the  general,  seemed  to  reuder  up  the  supremacy,  as  to  the 
only  ooe  which  knew  how  to  use  tluit  which  tliey  created.  This 
•061111.4  to  be  the  very  art  which  we  were  seeking  —  the  art 
which  is  the  source  of  good  government,  and  which  may  be  de- 
scribed, in  the  language  of  Ae.<chylus,  as  alone  sitting  at  the 
helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  piloting  aud  governing  all  things,  and 
atilizincc  them. 

Cri,  And  were  you  not  right,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  You  shall  judge,  Crito,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear  what 
followed;  for  we  resumed  the  in(|uirv,  and  a  question  of  this 
sort  was  a>ked :  Does  this  kingly  art,  having  this  supreme 
authority,  do  an v thins:  for  us  ?  To  be  sure  was  the  answer. 
Ami  would  not  von,  Crito,  sav  the  same  ? 

Cri,    Yes,  I  should. 

St»r,  And  whnt  would  von  sav  that  the  kin^rlv  art  does?  If 
nie<licin»  were  supposed  to  have  supreme  authority  over  the 
subordinate  arts,  and  I  were  to  ask  you  a  similar  question  about 
that,  you  wouM  say  that  it  produces  health  ? 

Cri.  I  should. 

Soc,  And  what  of  your  own  art  of  husbandry,  supposing  that 
to  have  supreme  authority  over  the  subject  arts  — what  does 
that  do  ?  Does  it  not  supply  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  ^^.^ 
ru   les. 

Soc.  And  what  does  the  kingly  art  do  when  invested  with 
supreme  power?  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  ready  with  an 
answer  ? 

Cri.  Indeed  I  am  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  No  more  wei^  we,  Crito.  But  at  any  rate  you  know 
that  if  this  is  the  art  which  we  were  seeking,  it  ought  to  be 
useful  ? 

Cri.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  surely  it  ought  to  do  us  some  good  ? 

Cri.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  Cleinias  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  is  the  only  good  ? 

Cri.  Yes,  that  was  what  you  were  saying. 

Soc.  All  the  other  results  of  politics,  and  they  are  many,  as 
for  example,  weidth,  freedom,  tranquillity,  were  neitlier  goo<l 
Dor  evil  in  themselves  ;  but  the  political  science  ought  to  make 
08  wise,  and  impart  wisdom  to  us,  if  that  is  the  science  which  is 
likely  to  do  us  good,  and  make  us  happy. 
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Ori.  Yet;  that  was  the  ooDclusion  at  which  you  had  ar- 
rived, according  to  your  report  of  tlie  cooyersation. 

Soc,  And  does  the  kingly  art  make  men  wise  and  good  ? 

Cri,  Why  not,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  What,  all  men,  and  in  every  respect  ?  and  teach  them 
:ill  the  arts,  —  carpentering,  and  cobbling,  and  the  rest  of 
them? 

Cri.  I  do  not  think  that,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But  then  what  is  diis  knowledge,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
with  it?  For  it  is  not  the  source  of  any  works  which  are 
neither  good  nor  evil,  nor  of  any  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge 
of  itself;  wluit  then  can  it  be,  and  what  arc  we  to  do  with  it? 
Shall  we  say,  Crito,  that  it  is  the  knowledge  by  which  we  are 
to  make  other  men  jjood  ? 

Cri.   Bv  all  means. 

Sue.  And  in  wliat  wav  will  thev  l>e  j?oo<l  and  useful?  Shall 
we  repeat  that  they  will  make  others  good,  and  that  these 
others  will  make  others  again,  without  ever  determining  in 
wliat  they  are  to  be  good ;  for  we  put  aside  the  results  of  poli- 
tic?, OS  they  are  called.  Why,  here  is  iteration ;  as  I  said,  we 
are  just  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  ever  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  or  science  of  happiness. 

Cri.  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  do  appear  to  have  got  into  a  great 
perplexity. 

Soc.  Thereupon,  Crito,  seeing  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
^qq  shipwreck,  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  earnestly  entreated 
and  called  upon  the  strangers  to  save  me  and  the  youth 
from  the  whirlpool  of  the  argument ;  they  were  our  Castor  and 
Pollux,  I  said,  and  they  should  be  serious,  and  show  us  in  so- 
ber earnest  what  that  knowledge  was  which  would  enable  ns  to 
pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  happiness. 

Cri.  And  did  Eutliydemus  show  you  this  knowledge  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  indeed ;  he  proceeded  in  a  lofty  strain  to  the  fol- 
lowing efifeci :  Would  you  rather,  Socrates,  said  he,  that  I  should 
show  you  this  knowledge  about  which  you  are  doubting,  or 
shall  I  prove  that  you  already  have  it  ? 

What,  I  said,  are  you  blessed  with  such  a  power  as  this  ? 

Indeed  I  am. 

Then  I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  prove  me  to 
have  such  a  knowledge ;  at  my  time  of  life  that  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  having  to  learn. 

Then  tell  me,  he  said,  do  you  know  anything  ? 
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Yes,  I  said,  I  know  maoy  things,  but  not  anything  of  much 
importance. 

That  will  do,  be  said.  And  would  jou  admit  that  anything 
is  what  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  what  it  is  ? 

Certainly  not. 

And  did  you  not  say  that  you  knew  something  ? 

I  did. 

If  you  know,  you  are  knowinjr. 

Certainlv,  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have. 

Tliat  makes  no  ditference  ;  and  must  you  not,  if  you  are 
knowin^r,  know  all  tilings  ? 

Certainly  not,  I  said,  for  (here  are  manv  other  thin<x3  which 
I  do  not  know. 

And  if  von  do  not  know,  vou  are  not  knowincr. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said,  I  am  not  knowing  of  that  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Still  you  are  not  knowing,  and  you  said  just  now  that  you 
were  kuowinij :  and  therefore  vou  are  and  are  not  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  thin<;s. 

That  sounds  well.  Euthydemus  ;  and  yet  I  must  ask  you  to 
explain  how  I  have  that  knowledge  which  we  were  seeking ; 
since  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be,  and  if  I  know  one  thing  I 
know  all,  for  I  cannot  be  knowinij  and  not  knowing  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  I  know  all  things,  I  must  have  that  knowledge  as 
well.     May  I  not  assume  that  to  be  your  ingenious  notion  ? 

Out  of  your  own  month,  Socrates,  you  are  convicted,  he  said. 

Well,  but,  P^uthydenuis,  I  said,  has  that  never  happened  to 
you  ;  for  if  I  am  only  in  the  same  case  as  you  and  our  beloved 
Dionysodonis,  I  cannot  greatly  mind  that.  Tell  me  then,  you 
two,  do  you  not  know  some  things,  and  not  know  others  ? 

Certainly  not,  Socrates,  said  Dionysodorus. 

What  do  you  mean,  I  said ;  do  you  know  nothing  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  we  do  know  something. 

Then,  I  said,  you  know  all  things,  if  you  know  any-  ^^. 
thing? 

Yes,  all  things,  he  said ;  and  that  is  as  true  of  you  as  of  us. 

0,  indeed,  I  said,  what  a  wonderful  thing,  and  what  a  great 
blessing  !     And  do  all  other  men  know  all  things  or  nothing  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied  ;  they  cannot  know  some  things,  and 
not  know  others,  and  be  at  the  same  time  knowing  and  not 
knowing. 

Then  what  is  the  inference  ?  I  said. 
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They  all  know  all  things,  he  replied,  if  thej  know  one  thing. 

O  heavens,  Dionysodorus,  I  said,  I  see  now  that  you  are  ia 
eiirnc-tt;  hardly  have  I  got  you  to  that  point  And  do  you 
really  know  all  things,  including  carpentering  and  leather-cat- 

linu? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  do  you  know  stitching  ? 

Yei*,  indeed  we  da 

And  cohl)lin«r,  too? 

Yes. 

And  do  you  know  things  such  :vs  the  numbers  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  sand  ? 

Certainlv ;  did  you  think  that  we  sliould  sav  No  to  that  ? 

Hy  Zeus,  said  Cte.^ippus,  iuterrnpting,  I  only  wish  that  you 
would  give  nie  some  proof  which  would  enable  me  to  know 
whetlier  you  say  truly. 

What  proof  shall  I  give  you  ?  he  said. 

AVill  you  tell  me  how  many  teetii  Euthydemus  has  ?  aud 
Euthydemus  shall  tell  how  many  teeth  you  have. 

Will  you  not  take  our  word  that  we  know  all  thiuc^s  ? 

Certaiuly  not,  said  Ctesippus ;  you  must  further  tell  us  this 
one  thing,  and  then  we  shall  know  that  you  are  speaking  the 
truth ;  if  you  tell  us  the  number,  and  we  count  them,  and  you 
are  found  to  be  right,  we  will  believe  the  rest.  They  fancied 
that  Ctesippus  was  making  game  of  them,  and  they  refused*  and 
contented  themselves  with  say  lug,  in  answer  to  each  of  his 
questions,  that  they  knew  all  things.  Ctesippus  at  last  began 
to  throw  ofiT  all  restraint ;  no  question  was  too  bad  for  him  ;  he 
would  ask  them  if  they  knew  the  foulest  things,  and  they,  like 
wild  boars,  came  rushing  on  his  blows,  and  fearlessly  replied 
that  they  did.  At  last,  Crito,  I  too  was  carried  away  by  my 
incredulity,  and  asked  Euthydemus  whether  Dionysodorus  coidd 
dance. 

Certaiuly,  he  replied. 

Aud  can  he  vault  upon  swords,  and  turn  upon  a  wheel,  at  hia 
age  ?  has  he  got  to  such  a  height  of  skill  as  that  ? 

He  can  do  anything,  he  said. 

And  did  you  always  know  this  ? 

Always,  he  said. 

When  you  were  children,  aud  at  your  birth  ? 
^yf..        They  both  said  that  they  ditl. 

This  we  could    not  believe.     And    Euthydemus  said : 
You  are  incredulous,  Socrates. 
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Tea,  I  said,  and  I  might  well  be  incredulous,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  you  are  wise  men. 

But  if  jrou  will  answer,  he  said,  I  will  make  you  confess  to 
similar  marvels. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  nothing  that  I  should  like  better  than 
to  be  self-convicted  of  this,  for  if  I  am  really  a  wise  man,  which 
I  never  knew  before,  and  you  will  prove  to  me  that  I  know  and 
have  always  known  all  tilings,  there  is  nothing  in  life  that 
would  be  a  greater  gain  to  me  than  that. 

Answer  then,  he  said. 

Ask,  I  saiil,  and  I  will  answer. 

Do  vou  know  soniethini',  Socrates,  or  nothini;  ? 

Something,  I  said. 

And  do  vou  know  with  what  vou  know,  or  with  sometliins: 
else  ? 

AViih  what  I  know  ;  and  I  suppose  that  you  mean  with  my 
soul  ? 

Are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  iisking  a  question  when 
you  are  aakcd  ? 

Well,  I  said  ;  but  then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  for  I  will  do  what 
you  bid  ;  when  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  ajsking,  you  tell 
me  ti)  answer  nevertheless,  and  not  to  ask  agaiu. 

Why,  you  surely  have  some  uotion  of  my  meaning,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  replied. 

Well  then  answer  according  to  your  notion  of  my  meaning. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  if  the  question  which  yuu  ask  in  one  sense 
is  understood  and  answered  by  me  in  another,  will  that  please 
you  —  if  I  answer  what  is  not  to  the  point? 

That  will  please  me  very  well ;  but  will  not  please  you 
equally  well,  as  I  imagine. 

I  certainly  will  not  answer  unless  I  understand  you,  I  said. 

You  won*t  answer,  he  said,  according  to  your  view  of  the 
meaning,  because  you  are  an  old  fool  and  pedant. 

Now  I  .*aw  that  he  was  getting  angry  with  me  for  drawing 
distinctions,  when  he  wanted  to  catch  me  in  his  springes  of 
words.  And  I  remembered  that  Connus  was  always  angry 
with  me  when  I  opposed  him,  and  then  he  neglected  me,  be- 
cause he  thougiit  that  I  was  stupid ;  and  as  I  was  intending  to 
go  to  Euthydemus  as  a  pupil,  I  thou;j;ht  that  I  had  lietter  let 
him  have  his  way,  ;is  lie  migiit  think  me  a  blockhead,  and  re- 
fuse to  take  me.  So  I  said:  You  are  a  tur  belter  dialectician 
than  myself,  Euthydemus,  for  I  have  never  made   a  profession 
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of  the  arty  and  therefere  do  as  yoa  saj;  ask  your  qaeatfama 
once  more,  and  I  will  answer.  * 

Answer  then,  he  said,  once  more,  whether  jon  know  what 
JOQ  know  with  something,  or  with  nothing. 

Yes,  I  said;  I  know  with  my  sonL 
-206       '^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  addiiijor  to  the  question ;  for,  said 
he,  I  did  not  ask  joa  with  what  joa  know,  bnt  whether 
joii  know  with  something. 

jMy  i;;noniiice,  I  said,  led  me  to  answer  more  than  jnii 
asked,  aiitl  I  h(»pe  that  you  will  forgive  that.  And  now  1  will 
answer  simply  that  I  always  know  what  I  know  with  some- 
thing. 

And  Ls  that  something,  ho  rejoineil,  always  the  same,  or 
sometimes  one  tlnn:;,  and  i<ometime4  another  thin<;  ? 

Alwayi*,  I  replied,  wIumi  I  know,  I  know  wiih  this. 

"Will  von  not  ce:i5e  addin*;  lo  vonr  answers  ? 

jMy  fear  is  that  this  wonl  *•  alwav'*  '*  may  ixot  ns  into  trouble. 

You,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  ns.  Ami  now  answer :  Do 
you  always  know  with  this? 

Always ;  since  I  am  required  to  withdraw  the  words  ^  When 
I  know." 

You  always  know  with  this,  or,  always  knowing,  do  yon 
know  some  things  with  this,  and  some  things  with  something 
else,  or  do  you  know  all  things  with  this  ? 

All  that  I  know,  I  repliml,  I  know  with  this. 

There  a;r«uu,  Socrates,  he  said,  the  addition  is  superfluous. 

Well,  then,  I  said,  I  will  take  away  the  words,  <*  That  I 
know.** 

Nay,  take  nothing  away ;  I  desire  no  favors  of  you ;  but  let 
me  ask :  Would  you  be  able  to  know  all  tilings,  if  you  did  not 
know  all  things? 

Quite  impossible. 

And  now,  he  said,  you  may  add  on  whatever  yon  like,  for 
you  confess  that  you  know  all  things. 

I  suppose  that  b  true,  I  said,  if  my  qualification  implied  in 
the  words,  ^  That  I  know,"  is  not  allowed  to  stand ;  and  so  I  do 
know  all  thingn. 

And  have  you  not  admitted  that  you  always  know  nil  things 
with  that  whi<th  you  know,  whether  you  make  the  addition  of 
when  you  know  them  or  not?  for  you  have  acknowledged  that 
you  have  always  and  at  once  kuown  all  things,  that  is  to  say, 
when  you  were  a  child,  and  at  your  birth,  and  when  you  were 
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growing  up,  and  before  you  were  bom,  and  before  the  heaven 
and  earth  existed,  you  knew  all  thiugs,  if  you  always  know 
them ;  and  I  swear  that  you  shall  always  continue  to  know 
them,  if  I  am  of  the  mind  to  make  vou. 

But  I  hope  that  you  will  be  of  that  mind,  reverend  Euthy- 
demus,  I  said,  if  you  are  really  si^eaking  the  truth,  and  yet  I  a 
little  doubt  your  power  to  accomplish  this  uuless  you  have  the 
help  of  your  brother  Dionysodorus  ;  then  you  may  do  it.  Tell 
me  now,  for  although  in  the  main  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  really 
do  know  all  things,  when  I  am  told  so  by  men  of  your  pro- 
di;:ious  wisdom  —  how  can  I  say  that  I  know  such  things  as 
thi^,  Kuthydemus,  that  the  good  are  unjust :  come,  do  I  know 
that  or  not  ? 

Certainly,  you  know  that. 

What  d(i  I  know  ? 

That  the  jjfood  are  not  unjust. 

()uite  true,  I  said  ;  ami  1  have  always  known  that;  but    «^^ 
the  c|uestion  is,  where  did  I  learn  that  the  good  are  un- 
just ? 

Nowhi-re.  said  Dionvsodorus. 

Then,  said  I.  I  do  not  know  this. 

You  are  ruining  the  argument,  said  Euthydemus  to  Diony- 
sodorus  :  he  will  be  proved  not  to  know,  and  then  after  all  he 
will  be  knowinir  and  not  knowiufj  at  the  same  time. 

Dionvsodorus  blushed. 

I  turned  to  the  other,  and  said.  What  do  you  think,  Euthy- 
demus ?  Does  not  your  omniscient  brother  appear  to  you  to 
have  made  a  mistake  ? 

What,  replied  Dionysodorus  in  an  instant ;  am  I  the  brother 
of  Euthvdemus  ? 

Thereupon  I  said.  Please  not  to  interrupt,  my  good  friend,  or 
prevent  Euthydemus  from  proving  to  me  that  I  know  the  un- 
just to  be  the  good  ;  such  a  lesson  you  might  at  least  allow  me 
learn. 

You  are  running  away,  Socrates,  said  Dionysodorus,  and  re- 
fusincr  to  answer. 

No  wonder,  I  said,  for  I  am  not  a  match  for  one  of  you,  and 
a  fortiori  I  nuist  run  away  from  two.  I  am  no  Heracles  ;  and 
even  Heracles  could  not  fight  against  the  Hydra,  who  was  a 
she-Sophist,  and  had  the  wit  to  shoot  up  many  new  heads  when 
one  of  them  was  cut  off;  especially  when  he  saw  a  second 
monster  of  a  sea-crab,  who  was  also  a  Sophist,  and  appeared  to 
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bare  newlj  arriTed  bom  m  tea  TOfage,  baariog  down  apoa  him 
from  tlie  left,  opening  his  mouth  and  biting.  Then  he  called 
lolans,  his  nephew,  to  his  help^  and  he  ablj  socconxl  him ;  but 
if  mj  lolaus,  who  is  Patrodes  the  statuary*  were  to  oomoy  he 
would  make  a  bad  business  worse. 

And  now  that  jou  have  delivered  joorself  of  this  strain,  said 
Dioiiysodoms,  will  jou  inform  me  whether  lolaus  was  the 
nephew  of  Heracles  aiij  more  than  he  is  yours  ? 

I  suppose  that  I  had  best  answer  yout  Dionysodorusy  I  said, 
for  you  wilt  insist  on  asking  —  tluit  I  pretty  well  know  ^  out 
of  envy,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  learning  the  wisdom  of 
Euthvdumu:!. 

Then  answer  lue,  he  ^aid. 

Well  then.  I  said,  I  have  only  to  say  in  answer,  that  lolaus 
was  not  my  nephew  at  all.  hue  the  nephew  of  HeRicles ;  and 
his  fatlier  was  not  my  hroilier  Patrucle:*,  hut  Ipliicles,  who  has 
u  name  rather  like  hU,  and  w:i4  the  brother  of  Heracles. 

And  is  Pntrocles,  he  siiid,  your  brother  ? 

Yes,  I  saiil,  he  is  my  half-brother,  the  son  of  my  mother,  but 
not  of  mv  father. 

Then  he  is  and  is  not  your  brother. 

Not  by  the  same  father,  my  good  man,  I  said,  for  Chaere- 
demus  was  his  father,  and  mine  was  Sophroniscus. 

And  was  Sophroniscus  and  Choeredemus  a  £ither  ? 

Yes,  I  said  ;  the  former  was  mine,  and  the  latter  his  father. 
AOQ        Then,  he  said,  Chaeredemus  is  not  a  father. 
He  is  not  my  fiither,  I  said. 

But  can  a  father  be  other  than  a  father  ?  or  are  you  the  same 
as  a  stone  ? 

I  certainly  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  stone,  I  said,  though  I 
am  afraid  that  you  may  prove  me  one* 

Are  you  not  other  than  a  stone  ? 

I  am. 

And  being  other  than  a  stone,  you  are  not  a  stone ;  and  be- 
ing other  Uian  gold,  you  are  not  gold. 

Very  true. 

And  so  Chaeredemus,  he  said,  being  other  than  a  father,  is 
not  a  Either. 

I  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  father,  I  replied. 

For  if,  said  Euthydemus,  taking  up  the  argument,  Chaere- 
diimus  is  a  father,  then  Sophroniscus,  being  other  than  a  fiitber, 
is  not  a  father ;  and  you,  Socrates,  are  without  a  fiither. 
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Ctesippiis  retorted :  And  is  not  your  father  in  liie  same  case» 
for  he  is  other  than  my  father  ? 

Assuredly  not,  said  Eutbydemus. 

Then  lie  is  the  same  ? 

He  U  the  same. 

I  cannot  i^ay  that  I  like  the  connection  ;  but  is  he  only  my 
father,  Eutliy<lc'mus.  or  is  he  the  father  of  all  other  men  ? 

Of  all  other  men,  he  replied.  Do  you  sup|K>se  that  he  is  a 
fiither  and  not  a  father  ? 

Certainly,  I  did  imagine  that,  sai«l  Ctesippu'^. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  gold  is  not  gold,  or  that  a  man  is 
not  a  man  ? 

They  arc  nut  in  pari  materia^  Euihydemus,  said  Ctesippus, 
and  ynu  had  better  t:ike  caro,  for  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
(hat  vour  father  is  the  father  of  all. 

Uut  he  U.  he  said. 

What,  of  men  only,  said  Ctesippus,  or  of  horses  and  all  other 
animals  ? 

Of  all,  he  said. 

And  your  mother,  too,  is  the  mother  of  all  ? 

Yes,  our  mother  too. 

Yes  ;  and  your  mother  has  a  progeny  of  sea-urchins  then  ? 

Yes  ;  an<l  yours,  he  said. 

And  gudgeons  and  puppies  aud  pigs  ai^  your  brothers. 

And  yours  too. 

And  your  papa  is  a  dog. 

And  so  is  yours,  he  said. 

If  you  will  answer  my  questions,  said  Dionysodorus,  I  will 
soon  exti*act  the  same  admissions  from  you,  Ctesippus.  Y'ou 
say  that  you  have  a  dog. 

Yes,  a  villain  of  a  one,  said  Ctesippus. 

Aud  he  has  puppies  ? 

Yes,  and  they  are  very  like  himself. 

And  the  dog  is  the  father  of  them  ? 

Y'es,  he  said,  I  certainly  saw  him  and  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies come  together. 

And  is  he  not  youra? 

To  be  sure  he  is. 

Then  he  is  a  father,  and  he  is  yours  ;  ergo,  he  is  your  father, 
and  the  puppies  are  your  brothers. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  little  question  more,  said  Dionysodorus, 
quickly  iuterpo:5iug,  in  order  that  Ctesippus  might  not  get  in  his 
«vnrd :   You   b'^nt  thi?  don? 
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Cted^poft  Mad,  lang^g,  Indaad  I  do  t  and  I  onljwiih  thatl 
could  beat  70a  iosceml  of  him. 

Then  joa  beat  your  father,  he  said. 
AQQ       I  should  have  had  far  more  reason  to  beat  jonrsy  said 
Ctesippus;  what  oould  he  luive  been  thinking  of  iHieo  he 
begat  such  wise  sons?  modi  good  has  this  fiither  of  you  and 
other  curs  got  out  of  jour  wisdom. 

But  neither  he  nor  you,  Ctesippus  have  any  need  of  much 
good. 

And  have  you  no  need,  Euthydemus  ?  he  :<aid. 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  nuw ;  for  tell  me  now.  Ctesippus,  if 
you  think  it  good  or  evil  for  a  man  who  h  sick  to  drink  medicine 
when  he  wants  it ;  or  to  go  to  war  armeil  nither  tiiaii  uuarmed. 

Good,  I  say.  And  yet  I  know  that  I  uiii  gt>ing  to  be  caught 
in  one  of  your  clinrining  puzzles. 

That,  lie  replied,  yon  will  di.scovcr,  if  you  answer ;  for  seeing 
that  you  admitted  medicine  to  Im)  go<Ml  tor  u  luati  10  drink,  when 
wanted,  must  it  not  be  good  for  him  to  drink  as  mncli  as  possi- 
ble —  a  cart-load  of  helleltoro  will  not  bt^  too  much  for  him  ? 

Ctesippus  stud  :  Certainly  not.  Eutliydemus,  if  he  who  drinks 
be  as  big  as  the  statue  of  Delphi. 

And  if,  he  said,  in  war  it  be  good  to  have  arms,  he  onght  to 
have  as  many  spears  aud  shields  as  possible  ? 

Very  true,  said  Ctesippus ;  and  do  you  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  one  shield  only,  Euthydemus,  aud  one  spear  ? 

I  do. 

Aud  woidd  you  arm  Greryon  and  Briareus  iu  that  way  ? 

Consideriug  the  skill  which  you  and  your  companion  have  in 
fighting  in  armor,  I  thought  that  you  would  have  known  better. 
Here  Euthydemus  held  his  peace,  and  Diouysodorus  returned  to 
the  previous  answer. 

Don't  you  think  tlie  possession  of  gold  is  good  ? 

Yes,  said  Ctesippus,  and  the  more  the  better. 

And  to  have  money  everywhere  and  always  is  a  good  ? 

Certainly  a  great  good,  he  said. 

And  you  admit  that  gold  is  a  good  ? 

I  have  admitted  that,  he  replied. 

And  on;rht  not  a  man  then  to  have  gold  everywhere  and 
always,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  himself,  and  may  he  not  be 
deemed  the  happiest  of  men  who  has  three  talents  of  gold  iu 
his  belly,  and  a  talent  in  his  head,  and  a  stater  of  gold  in 
either  eye  ? 
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Tes»  Euthydemus,  said  Ctesippns ;  and  the  Scythians  oonut 
them  the  happiest  and  bravest  of  men  who  have  gold  in  their 
own  skulls  (that  is  only  another  instance  of  your  manner  of 
speaking  about  the  dog  and  father),  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  they  drink  out  of  their  own  skulls  gilt,  and  see 
the  inside  of  them,  and  hold  their  own  head  in  their  hands. 

And  do  the  Scythians  and  others  see  that  which  has  the  ono 
quality  of  vision,  or  that  which  has  not  ?  said  Euthydemus. 

Tliat  which  has  the  quality  of  vision  clearly. 

And  ^  you  also  see  that  which  has  the  quality  of  vision  ?  he 
Haiti. 

Yes,  I  do. 

Then  do  vou  see  our  <::arments  ? 

Yes. 

Then  our  garments  have  the  quality  of  vision. 

They  can  see  to  any  extent,  said  Ctesippus. 

What  cau  thov  see  ? 

^'othing ;  but  you,  ray  sweet  man,  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
they  do  not  see ;  and  certainly,  Euthydemus,  you  do  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  caught  napping  when  you  were  not  asleep, 
and  that  if  it  be  possible  to  say  and  say  nothing  —  that  is  what 
jou  are  doing. 

And  may  not  a  person  speak  and  be  silent?  said  Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Impossible,  said  Ctesippus. 

Or  be  silent  and  speak. 

That  is  .«till  more  impossible,  he  said. 

But  when  you  s[)eak  of  stones,  wood,  iron  bars,  do  you  not 
9peak  (of  them)  silent  ? 

^'ot  when  I  pnss  a  smithy ;  for  then  the  iron  bars  make  a 
tremendous  noise  and  outcry  if  they  are  touched  :  so  that  here 
your  wisdom  is  strangely  mistaken  ;  please,  however,  to  tell  me 
how  you  Ciin  be  silent  when  speaking  (I  thought  that  Ctesippus 
wa<«  put  upon  his  mettle  because  Cleinias  was  preseut). 

Wlieii  you  are  silent,  said  Euthydemus,  are  you  not  silent 
about  all  thinc:s  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  the  speaking  are  silent,  if  speaking  things  are  included 
in  all  thin^ics. 

What,  j*:iid  Ctesippus,  are  not  all  things  silent  ? 

1  Note  :  the  ambi^itj  of  6\n/aTa  6pdv,  atyuvra  Xiyeiv  cannot  be  perfiKtIy 
rendered  in  English. 


Certainly  nor,  said  Eutliydemus. 

Then,  my  gootl  friend.  <lo  thuy  all  speak? 

Yes  ;   those  which  speak. 

Nay,  said  Ctesippus,  but  ihe  questioD  which  I  ask  is  whether 
all  things  are  silent  or  speak  ? 

Neither  and  both,  said  Dionysodorus,  quickly  interpoiing ;  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  **  nonplused  "  at  tliat  answer. 

Here  Ctesippus,  as  his  manner  was,  bur^t  into  a  roar  of 
laughter ;  he  said,  That  brother  of  yours,  Euthydeinus  has  got 
into  a  dihmima ;  all  is  over  with  him.  This  delighted  Cleiuia:). 
whose  lau;:htcr  made  Ctesippus  ten  times  as  upr«)  irious  ;  hut  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  rogue  mu^t  havi'  picked  up  this 
answer  from  them  ;  for  there  has  been  no  wisdom  like  theirs  in 
our  time.  Why  do  you  laugh,  Cleinias,  I  said,  at  such  solemn 
and  beautiful  things  ? 

Why.  Socrates,  said  Dionysotlorus,  did  you  ever  see  a  beauti- 
ful ihiui;  ? 
rt.v.         Yes,  Dionysodorus,  I  replied,  I  have  seen  many. 

Were  they  other  than  the  beautiful,  or  the  same  as  the 
beautiful  ? 

Now  I  was  in  a  great  quandary  at  having  to  answer  this 
quesiion,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  rightly  served  for  having 
opened  my  mouth  at  all :  I  said  however.  They  are  not  the 
same  as  absolute  beauty,  but  they  have  beauty  present  with 
each  of  them. 

And  are  you  an  ox  because  an  ox  is  present  with  you,  or 
are  you  Dionysodorus  bectiuse  Dionysoilorus  is  present  with 
you  ? 

1  don*t  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  I  replied. 

But  how,  he  said,  by  rexison  of  one  thing  being  present  with 
another,  will  one  thing  be  another? 

Is  that  your  difficulty  ?  I  said.  For  I  was  beginning  to 
imitate  their  skill,  on  which  my  heart  was  seL 

Yes,  he  answered,  and  I  and  all  the  world  are  in  a  difficulty 
about  the  non-existent. 

What  do  you  mean,  Dionysodorus,  I  said.  Is  not  the  honor- 
able  honorable  and  the  base  base? 

That,  he  said,  is  as  I  please. 

And  do  you  please  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

*-"'n  admit  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and  the  other 

'*'*  not  the  same :  I  should  imagine 
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that  even  a  child  will  hardly  hare  any  difficulty  abont  this. 
Butt  f  thiuk,  Dionysodorus,  that  you  must  have  ioteiitionally 
mL^sed  the  last  question ;  for  iu  <j;eiierai  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
good  workmau,  aud  to  do  the  dialccticiatrs  business  excellently 
well. 

What,  said  he,  l-^  the  business  of  a  goo<l  workman  ?  tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  wliose  business  is  hammering  ? 

The  smith's. 

Aud  whose  tlie  making  of  pots  ? 

The  potter's. 

And  who  has  to  kill  and  skin  and  mince  and  boil  and  cook  ? 

The  cook,  I  s;ii<l. 

And  if  a  man  dues  his  business  ho  doe-*  rightly  ? 

Certain  I V. 

And  the  business  of  the  cook  is  to  cut  up  and  skin  ;  you 
have  admitted  that? 

Yes,  I  have  admitteil  that ;  but  you  must  not  be  too  severe 
ii[K>n  mc. 

Then  if  some  one  were  to  kill,  mince,  boil,  roast  the  cook, 
he  would  do  his  business,  and  if  he  were  to  hammer  the  smith, 
and  pot  the  potter,  he  would  do  their  business. 

Poseidon.  I  j*ai(l.  this  is  the  crown  of  wisdom ;  can  I  ever 
hope  to  have  such  wisduiu  of  uiy  own  ? 

And  would  you  be  able,  Socrates,  to  recognize  this  wisdom 
when  it  luus  become  your  own  ? 

Certainlv,  I  said,  if  vou  will  allow  me. 

AVhat,  he  said,  do  you  think  that  you  know  what  is  your 
own? 

Yes,  I  do.  subject  to  your  correction  ;  for  you  are  the'  bot- 
tom, and  Euthydemus  is  the  top,  of  all  my  wisdom. 

Is  not  that  which  you  would  deem  your  own,  he  said,  that 
which  you  have  in  your  own  power,  and  which  you  are  o^n 
able  to  use  as  you  would  desire,  for  example,  an  ox  or  a 
sheep :  wouhl  you  not  think  that  your  own  which  you  could 
sell  aud  give  and  sacrifice  to  any  god  whom  you  pleased,  and 
that  which  you  could  not  give  or  sell  or  sacrifice  you  would 
think  not  to  be  in  your  own  power  ? 

Yes,  I  said  (for  I  was  certain  that  something  good  would 
come  of  the  questions,  which  I  was  impatient  to  hear)  ;  ye:*, 
such  things  only  are  mine. 

Yes,  he  said,  and  you  would  mean  by  animals  living  beings  ? 

Yes,  I  said. 
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Y<m  admit  Umdi  tluit  thoM  animals  ooly  are  yonn  with 
which  jott  have  the  power  to  do  all  these  tkiogi  whielf  I  was 
just  luuniDg. 

I  admit  tbat. 

Theo,  afker  an  irouical  panse,  in  which  he  seemed  lo  be 
thinking  of  something  great,  he  said :  TeU  me»  Socratss,  have 
you  nn  ancestral  Zeus  ?  Here  ancici|Niting  the  final  moTO  which 
was  to  incK)a>o  me  in  tlie  net,  in  the  attempt  to  get  awaj,  I  gave 
11  despenito  tvrist  and  said :  No,  Dioujtodonis,  I  have  not 

What  a  miiHsnible  man  you  mtist  be  then,  he  said ;  you  are 
not  an  Athenian  if  you  have  no  ancestral  gods  or  temples,  or 
Huv  other  <;ood. 

Xay,  Dioiiyso<loru8, 1  saitl,  do  not  be  rough  ;  good  words,  if 
you  please  ;  in  the  way  of  reli«rion  I  have  altars  and  temples, 
(luinestic  and  ancestral,  aiiti  all  iluit  other  Athenians  have. 

And  have  not  other  Athenian."*,  he  8:ud,  nu  ancestral  Zeus  ? 

That  name,  I  said,  is  not  to  be  f«)und  among  the  lonians, 
whether  colotu'sts  or  citizens  of  Athens ;  an  ancestral  A(m>11o 
there  is,  who  is  the  father  of  Ion,  and  a  family  Zeus,  and  a 
Zeus  guanliau  of  the  phratry,  and  an  Athene  guardian  of  the 
phnitry.     Unt  the  name  of  ancestral  2^us  is  unknown  to  us. 

No  matter,  said  Diouysodorus,  for  you  admit  that  yon  have 
Apollo,  Zeus,  and  Athene. 

Certainly,  I  said. 

And  they  are  your  gods,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said,  my  lords  and  ancestors. 

At  any  rate  they  are  yours,  he  said,  did  you  not  admit  that  ? 

I  did,  I  said  ;  what  is  going  to  hap[)eu  to  me  ? 

And  are  not  these  gods  animals  ?  For  you  admit  that  all 
things  which  have  life  are  animals ;  and  have  not  these  gods 
life? 

They  Imve  life,  I  said. 

And  are  they  not  animals  ? 

They  are  animals,  I  sidd. 

And  you  admitted  that  of  animals  those  are  yours  which  you 
could  give  away  or  sell  or  offer  in  sacrifice,  as  you  pleased  ? 

I  (lid  admit  that,  Euthydemus,  and  I  have  no  way  of  escape. 

Well,  then,  said  he,  if  you  admit  that  Zens  and  the  other 
oAo  S^^  ^r®  yours,  can  you  sell  them  or  give  them  away,  or 
do  what  you  will  with  them,  as  you  would  with  other  ani- 
mals? 

At  this  I  wa.<«  quite  struck  dumb,  Crito,  and  lay  prostrate. 
Ciesippns  cjime  to  the  rescue. 
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Bmvo,  Hemcles,  brave  words,  said  he. 

Bravo  Heracles,  or  is  Heracles  a  bravo  ?  said  DioDysodoros. 

PoseidoQ,  9aid  Ctesippus,  wliat   awful    distiuctiona.     I  will 
liave  no  more  of  them  ;  the  pair  are  invincible. 

Then,  my  dear  Crilo,  there  wa^  universal  applause  of  the 
speakers  and  their  woixls  and  what  with  laui^hing  and  chipping 
of  hands  and  rejoicings  the  two  men  were  quite  overpowered  ; 
for  hitlierto  only  their  piirtisans  hud  cheeretl  at  each  successive 
hit,  but  now  the  whole  cunipany  shnuteti  with  delight  until  the 
columns  of  the  Lvceum  returned  the  sound,  .si'cniin«;  almost  to 
sympathize  in  their  joy.  To  such  a  jiitch  was  I  artected  mvaelf, 
that  I  niatlf  a  sf>eeoh.  in  wliich  I  ucknowledixtMl  that  I  had  never 
seen  tin;  like  ot"  their  wisdom  ;  I  was  their  «levoted  servant,  antl 
fi-ll  to  praising  and  admiring  of  tlu*m.  What  marvelous  dex- 
terity of  wiL  1  >aitl.  onaiiliMJ  you  to  actpiire  this  great  perfection 
iu  such  a  .-hort  liiue?  Tlu-re  is  much,  iiideetl.  to  admire  in 
your  w»»nl>,  Kuthvdeuuis  and  Dioiiv>o»lorus.  hut  there  is  noih- 
ing  that  I  admire  more  than  vour  mavr'ianiuiou:»  disreijird  of 
any  opinion.  —  whether  of  the  many,  or  of  the  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors,  —  which  is  not  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  are 
like-minded  with  vou.  And  I  do  verilv  believe  that  there  are 
few  who  are  like  you,  and  would  approve  of  your  arguments ; 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  so  ignorant  of  their  value,  that 
they  would  be  mure  ashamed  of  emphiying  them  iu  the  refuta- 
tion of  others  than  of  being  refuted  by  them.  I  must  further 
express  my  approval  of  your  kind  and  public-spirited  denial  of 
all  ditierences,  whether  of  good  and  evil,  white  or  black,  or  any 
otner ;  the  result  of  which  is  that,  as  you  say,  every  mouth  is 
stopped,  not  excepting  your  own,  which  graciously  follows  the 
example  of  others ;  ami  thus  all  ground  of  ottense  is  taken 
away.  But  what  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  all  is,  that 
this  art  and  invention  of  yours  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  it  can  be  imparted  to  any  one.  I  observe 
that  Ctesippus  learned  to  imitate  you  in  no  time.  Now  q^. 
this  quickness  of  attainment  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  advise  you  not  to  have  any  more  public 
entertainments ;  there  is  a  danger  that  men  may  undervalue  an 
art  which  they  have  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  learning;  the 
exhibition  would  be  best  of  all,  if  the  discussion  were  confined 
to  your  two  selves  ;  but  if  there  must  be  an  audience,  let  him 
only  be  present  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  handsome  fee,  —  you 
should  be  careful  of  this,  —  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  also 
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bid  your  disciplei  disooono  with  no  maa  bot  70a  aad  them* 
•elTes.  For  <mi/  whol  it  rare  is  valniibio ;  and  water,  whidi, 
as  Pindar  aajSi  is  the  best  of  all  things,  is  also  the  cheapest 
And  now  I  haTe  only  to  reqoest  that  yon  will  reoeivo  Qehuas 
and  me  among  yoor  pupils. 

Such  was  the  discussion,  Crito  1  and  after  a  few  more  words 
had  pasted  between  us  we  went  away.  I  hope  timt  yon  will 
come  to  them  with  me,  since  tbey  say  that  they  are  al>le  to 
teach  any  one  who  will  give  them  money,  however  old  or 
suipi(L  And  one  thing  wUch  they  said  I  must  repeat  for  your 
e^I^ecial  betiefitt  —  that  not  even  the  business  of  making  money 
nee<l  hinder  any  man  from  taking  in  their  wisdom  with  ease. 

CrL  Truly,  Socrates,  thotigli  I  am  ciirions  and  ready  to 
learu,  yet  I  fear  ttiat  I  am  not  like-minded  with  Euthydemns, 
but  one  of  the  other  sort,  who, :»  you  were  sayiii:^.  would  rather 
be  refuted  bv  such  arguments  thtiu  u.'^e  them  in  refutation  of 
others.  And  though  I  miiy  ap|)ear  ridiculous  in  venturiuji^  to 
a(lvi:<e  you,  I  think  that  you  may  as  well  hear  what  was  said  to 
me  by  a  man  of  very  conrnderabie  preteuMions  ^  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  legal  oratory  -*  who  came  awny  from  yon  while  I  was 
walking  up  and  down.  ^ Crito,"  said  he  to  me,  ''are  you 
attending  to  these  wise  men  ?  "  '^  No,  iudeed,**  I  said  to  him ; 
'-I  could  not  get  witliin  hearing  of  them,  there  was  such  a 
crowd."  **  You  would  have  heard  something  worth  hearing  if 
you  had."  '^TVliat  was  that?"  I  said.  ''You  would  have 
heard  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  discoursing." 
""  And  what  did  you  think  of  them  ?  "  I  said.  *^  ^Vhat  did  I 
think  of  them,"  he  said ;  **•  what  miy  one  would  think  of  them 
who  heard  them  talking  nonsense,  and  making  much  ado  about 
nothing."  That  was  the  expresrsion  which  he  used.  **  Surely." 
I  said,  ^  philosophy  is  a  charming  thing."  **  Charming  I "  he 
Qv..  said;  ^what  simplicity!  philosophy  is  nought;  and  I 
think  that  if  you  had  been  present  you  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  your  friend  —  his  conduct  was  so  very  strange  in 
placing  himself  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  care  not  what  they 
say,  and  fasten  upon  every  word.  And  these,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  eminent  professors  of  their 
time.  But  the  truth*  is,  Crito,  that  the  study  and  the  men 
themselves  are  both  equally  mean  and  ridiculous."  Now  his 
cen!«ure  of  the  pursuit,  Socrates,  whether  coming  from  him  or 
from  others,  appears  to  me  to  be  undeservetl;  but  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  holding  a  public  discussion  with  such  men,  I 
confess  that  I  thought  he  was  in  the  right  about  that. 
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Soc.  0  Crito,  they  are  marvelous  men  ;  but  what  was  I 
going  to  say  ?  What  manner  of  man  was  he  who  cime  up  to 
you  and  censured  philosophy ;  was  he  an  orator  wlio  himself 
practices  in  the  courts,  or  an  instructor  of  orators,  who  makes 
the  speeches  with  which  they  do  battle  ? 

Cru  lie  was  certainly  not  an  orator,  and  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  ever  been  into  court ;  but  they  say  that  he  knows  the 
business,  and  is  a  clever  man,  and  composes  wonderful  speeches. 
Soc.  Now  I  understand.  Crito  ;  he  is  one  of  an  amphibious 
rhiss,  whom  I  w;is  on  the  point  of  mentionins;  —  one  of  those 
whom  Prodicu'^  describes  as  on  the  border-ground  between 
philosopliers  and  statesmen  —  they  think  that  tliey  are  the  wis- 
est of  all  men,  and  tiiat  they  are  generally  esteemed  the  wisest; 
nothing  but  the  rivalry  of  the  philosophers  stands  in  their  way  ; 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  thev  can  prove  the  philoso- 
phers to  be  good  fur  noihing,  no  one  will  tlispute  their  title  to 
tile  palin  of  wi>dom.  for  that  thev  are  reallv  the  wi>e?»t,  alrhoiiiih 
thev  are  apt  to  be  mauled  bv  Euthvdemus  antl  his  friend.  whiMi 
they  get  hold  of  theni  in  conversation.  This  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  their  own  wisdom  is  very  natural ;  for  ihey 
have  a  certiiin  aniunnt  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
political  wistloin ;  there  is  reason  in  what  they  say,  for  they 
argue  that  they  have  just  enough  of  both,  while  they  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  all  risks  and  conflicts  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
wisdom. 

Cri.    What  do  vou  sav  of  them,  Socrates?     There  is  cer- 
lainly  something  specious  in  that  notion  of  theirs. 

&)c.  Yes,  Crito.  there  is  more  speciousness  than  irnth  ;  „^^ 
thev  cannot  be  ma«le  to  understand  the  nature  of  interme- 
diates.  For  all  persons  or  things,  which  are  intermediate 
between  two  other  things,  and  participant  of  them  —  if  one  of 
these  two  things  is  jrood  and  the  other  evil,  are  better  than  the 
one  and  worse  than  the  other  ;  but  if  they  are  in  a  mean  be- 
tween two  good  things  which  do  not  tend  to  the  same  end,  they 
r^dl  short  of  either  of  iheir  component  elements  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends.  0»dy  in  the  case  when  the  two  component 
elements  which  do  not  tend  to  the  same  end  are  evil  is  the 
participant  better  than  either.  Now  if  philosophy  and  political 
action  are  IxHh  goo<l.  but  tend  to  different  ends,  and  they  par- 
ticipate in  both,  and  are  in  a  mean  between  them,  then  they 
are  talking  nonsense,  for  they  are  worse  than  either  ;  or,  if  the 
one  be  good  and  the  other  evil,  they  are  better  than  the  rme 
and  worse  than  the  other ;  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
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are  both  eril  oonld  there  be  enj  tmthin  whet  thejr  waj*  I  do 
not  think  that  thej  will  admit  that  their  two  pnrtaits  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  eril ;  but  the  tmth  i%  chat  these  philosopher- 
politicians  who  aim  at  both  M  short  of  both  in  the  attainment 
of  thfir  respective  ends,  and  are  reallj  third,  although  thej- 
would  like  to  stand  first  Tliere  is  no  neerU  hovrerer,  to  be 
angry  at  this  ambition  cif  I  heirs  —  they  may  be  fbrgi^-en  timt ; 
fur  every  man  ought  to  be  loved  who  says  ami  manftilly  pur- 
sues and  works  out  anything  which  is  at  all  like  wisdom :  at 
the  same  time  we  shull  do  well  to  see  them  as  thev  retillv  are. 

Cri.  I  have  oQen  (old  you.  Socrates,  thnt  I  am  in  a  constant 
difficulty  nl)out  my  two  sous.  What  am  I  to  do  with  them? 
There  is  no  hurry  alx>ut  the  younger  one,  who  is  only  a  child  ; 
but  the  other,  Critobulus,  is  get  tin  <;  on,  and  neels  some  one 
who  will  improve  him.  I  caimot  help  thinking,  when  I  hear 
vou  talk,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  madness  in  manv  of  our  ans- 
ieties  aI>out  our  chihlren  :  in  the  Hr>t  place,  a1)out  marrying 
11  wife  of  goo<l  family  to  be  the  mother  of  them,  and  then  about 
heaping  up  money  for  them  —  and  yet  taking  no  care  about 
their  e«hiciition.  But  then  again,  when  I  contemplate  any  of 
o ..  those  who  pretend  to  educate  others,  I  am  amazed.  They 
ail  seem  to  me  to  be  such  outrageous  beings,  if  I  am  to 
confess  the  truth :  so  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  advise  the 
youth  to  study  philosophy. 

Soc.  •  Dear  Crito,  do  yon  not  know  that  in  every  profession 
the  inferior  sort  are  numerous  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the 
good  are  few  and  beyond  all  price :  for  example,  are  not  gym- 
nastic and  rhetoric  and  money-making  and  the  art  of  the  gen- 
eral, noble  arts  ? 

Cri.    Certainly  they  are,  in  my  judgment 

Soe,  Well,  and  do  yon  not  see  that  in  each  of  these  arts 
the  many  ore  ridiculous  performers  ? 

Cri.   Yes,  indeed,  that  is  very  true. 

So€,  And  will  you  on  this  account  shun  all  these  pursuits 
yourself  and  refuse  to  allow  them  to  your  son  ? 

Cri.    That  would  not  be  reasonable,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you  then  be  reasonable,  Crito,  and  do  not  mind 
whether  the  teachers  of  philosophy  are  good  or  bad,  but  think 
only  of  Philosophy  herself.  Try  and  examine  her  well  and 
truly,  and  if  she  be  evil  seek  to  turn  away  all  men  from  her, 
and  not  your  sons  only  ;  but  if  she  be  what  I  believe  that  she 
i:^,  then  follow  her  and  serve  her,  you  and  your  house,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
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TuK  Ion  is  the  shortest,  or  nearly  the  «lu)rto«t,  of  all  the  Mrritings 
which  boar  the  name  ol'  Plato,  and  is  not  aiithcnticatcil  by  any 
earlv  exti'rnal  trstiinonv.  The  ;;rare  and  bt^autv  ot'  this  little  work 
supply  tin*  only,  and  pi*rhaps  a  siilK<-ic*nt  pnntt'  <»t*  iii;  jri-nuinenc'S. 
TIk*  ])lan  is  >in)pk'.  an<l  the  draniatie  interest  i(>ii>i>t5  cniirt-ly  in  the 
connM>t  iK-nvccn  the  iixuiy  of  Sorratcs  and  tlu*  transpan-nt  vaniiy 
and  childlike  enthusia:sni  ot'  the  rhapsode  Ion.  The  theme  of  tlie 
Dialogue  may  |)ossibly  have  been  sugirested  by  the  passage  of  Xen- 
ophon's  ^lemorabilia  (iv.  2,  10)  in  wliich  the  rhapsotiists  are  de« 
scribed  by  Euthydemus  as  '*  very  precise  about  the  exact  words  of 
Homer,  but  very  foolish  themselves."  (Cp  Aristotle,  Met.  xiii. 
C,  7.) 

Ion  the  rhapsode  has  just  come  to  Athens  ;  he  has  been  exhibit- 
ing in  Epidaurus  at  the  festival  of  Asclepius,  and  is  intending  to  ex- 
]ui>it  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea.  Socrates  admu*es  and 
envies  the  rhapsode's  art  —  for  he  is  always  well  dressed  and  in 
good  company  —  in  the  company  of  good  poets  and  of  Homer,  who 
is  the  prince  of  them.  In  the  course  of  conversation  the  adnussion 
is  elicite<l  from  Ion  that  his  skill  is  restricted  to  Homer,  and  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  inferior  poets,  such  as  Hesiod  and  Archilochus ; 
lie  brightens  up  and  is  wideawake  when  Homer  is  being  recited, 
but  is  apt  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  recitations  of  any  other  poet.  **  And 
yet,  surely,  he  who  knows  the  superior  ought  to  know  the  inferior 
also ;  he  who  can  judge  of  the  good  speaker  is  able  to  judge  of 
the  bad.  And  poetry  is  a  whole ;  and  he  who  judges  of  poetry  by 
rules  of  art  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  all  poetr}-."  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  analogy  of  sculpture,  painting,  flute-playing,  and  the 
other  arts.  Tlie  argument  is  at  last  brought  home  to  the  mind  of 
Ion.  who  asks  how  this  contradiction  is  to  be  solved.  The  solution 
given  by  Socrates  is  as  follows  : 

The  rhapsode  is  not  guided  by  rules  of  art,  but  is  an  inspired 
person  who  derives  a  mysterious  power  from  the  poet ;  and  the  poet, 
in  like  manner,  is  inspired  by  the  God.  The  poets  and  their  in- 
terpreters  may  be   compared    to  a  chain  of  magnetic   ringf    itiM- 
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pended  from  out  anothflr,  and  fttm  a  magnet,  ^le  magml  fa  tlM 
Muse,  and  the  large  ring  which  comet  next  in  order  fa  the  poet 
himself;  then  follow  the  ihapaodes  and  actors,  who  are  riagt  of 
inferior  power;  and  the  last  ring  of  all  fa  the  spectator.  The 
poet  is  the  inspired  interpreter  of  the  God,  and  the  rhapsode  fa  the 
inspired  intcrprvtor  of  the  poet,  and  thfa  fa  the  reason  whj 
poets,  like  Tynnichus,  are  the  authors  of  single  poems,  and 
rha}>50(lcs  the  interpreters  of  single  poets. 

Ion  is  deli<^hted  at  the  notion  of  Mag  hispired,  and  acknowledges 
tliat  he  is  beside  himself  when  he  is  peribrming;  his  eyes  rain 
tears  and  his  hair  stands  on  end.  Socrates  is  of  opinion  that  a  man 
must  be  mad  who  behaves  in  this  wav  at  a  festival  when  there  fa  noth- 
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in?  to  trouble  him.  Ion  fa  confident  that  Socrates  would  never 
think  him  mad  if  he  could  onir  hear  his  cmbellfahments  of  Homer. 
S<Krates  a»ks  whether  he  can  ?peak  well  a1x>ut  cvenrthing  in 
Homer.  "  Yei«,  indeed  he  can."  *•  What  alK>ut  thini^  of  which  he 
has  no  knowledcrc  ?  "  Ion  answer?  that  he  can  interpret  anrthin*^ 
in  Homer.  But,  n^joins  Socrates,  wheji  Homer  speaks  of  the  arts, 
as  for  example,  of  chariot-drivinjr.  or  of  medicine,  or  of  prophecy, 
or  of  naTi«ration  —  will  he,  or  will  the  charioteer  or  physician  or 
prophet  or  pilot  be  the  better  judge  ?  Ion  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  every  man  will  judge  of  his  own  particular  art  better  than  the 
rhapsode.  He  still  maintains,  however,  that  he  understands  the  art  of 
the  general  as  well  as  any  one.  "  Then  why  in  this  city  of  Athens,  in 
which  men  of  merit  are  always  being  sought  after,  fa  he  not  at  once 
appointed  a  general  ?  "  Ion  replies  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  will  not  appoint  a  foreigner  to  be  their  gen- 
eral. **•  No,  that  is  not  the  real  reason.  But  Ion  has  long  been 
playing  tricks  with  the  argument ;  like  Proteus,  he  transforms  him- 
self into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  fa  at  last  about  to  escape  in  the 
dfasruise  of  a  general.  Would  he  rather  be  regarded  as  inspired  or 
dishonest  ?  "     Ion  eagerly  embraces  the  alternative  of  inspiration. 

The  Ion,  like  the  other  earlier  Platonic  Dfalogues,  fa  a  mixture  of 
jest  and  earnest,  in  which  no  definite  result  fa  obtained,  but  some 
Socratic  or  Platonic  truths  are  allowed  dimly  to  appear. 

The  elements  of  a  true  theory  of  poetry  are  contained  in  the 
notion  that  the  poet  fa  inspired.  Grenius  is  often  said  to  be  uncon- 
scious, or  spontaneous,  or  a  gift  of  nature :  that  genius  is  akin  to 
madness  is  a  popular  aphorism  of  modem  times.  The  greatest 
strength  is  often  observed  to  liave  an  element  of  limitation.  It  \* 
said,  too,  that  the  force  of  nature  must  have  its  way,  and  fa  in- 
capable of  correction  or  improvement.  Reflections  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  passing  before  Plato's  mind  when  he  describes  the  poet 
as  inspired,  or  when,  as  in  the  Apology  (22  b,  folL),  he  speaks  of 
poets  as  the  worst  critics  of  their  own  writings  —  anybody  taken  at 
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random  from  the  crowd  is  a  better  interpreter  of  them  than  thejr 
are  of  themselves.  They  are  sacred  persons,  "winged  and  holjr 
things/'  who  have  a  touch  of  madness  in  their  composition  (Phaedr. 
245  a),  and  should  be  treated  with  every  sort  of  respect  (Rep.  iii. 
398  a),  but  not  allowed  to  live  in  a  well-ordered  state. 

In  the  Protagoras  (316  d,  foil.)  the  ancient  poets  are  recognized 
by  Protagoras  himself  as  the  original  Sophists ;  and  this  family 
resemblance  may  be  traced  in  the  Ion.  The  rhapsode  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  imitation  and  of  opinion  :  he  professes  to  have 
all  knowliiilge,  which  is  derived  by  liim  from  Homer,  just  as  the 
Soplii:5t  profe:<ses  to  have  all  wisdom,  which  is  contained  in  his  art 
of  rhetoric.  Even  more  than  the  Sophist  he  is  incapable  of  ap- 
prt'ciating  the  commonest  logical  distinctions  ;  his  great  memory  re- 
markably contrast?  with  his  inability  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  ar- 
jninieut.  And  in  his  highest  dramatic  flights  he  has  an  eve  to  his 
own  gains. 

The  old  quarrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  in  the 
Republic  lc;uls  to  tla-ir  final  scpanitiou.  is  already  workin^r  in  the 
mind  of  Plato,  and  is  emboilied  by  him  in  the  contrast  between  Soc- 
rates and  Ion.  Yet.  as  in  the  Republic,  Socrates  shows  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with  the  poetic  nature.  Also,  the  manner  in  which  Ion  is 
atTected  by  his  own  recitations  affords  a  lively  illustration  of  the 
power  which,  in  the  Republic  (394  foil.),  Socrates  attributes  to 
dramatic  performances  over  the  mind  of  the  performer.  His  al- 
lusion to  his  embellishments  of  Homer,  in  which  he  decLires  himself 
to  have  surpassed  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus  and  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos,  seems  to  show  that,  like  them,  he  belonged  to  the  allegor- 
ical school  of  interpreters.  The  circumstance  that  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  argument  that 
this  truly  Platonic  little  work  is  not  a  forgery  of  later  times. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE   DIALOGUE. 
Socrates.  Iox. 

Soc,  \J^  T^ELCOME,  Ion.  Are  you  from  your  native  city 
V  V    of  Ephesiid  ? 

Ion.  No,  Socrates  ;  but  from  Epidaurus,  where  I  attended 
the  festival  of  A-tcIepius. 

Soc.  And  do  the  PIpidaurians  have  contests  of  rhapsodes  at 
the  festival  ? 

Ion.  O  yes,  and  of  all  sorts  of  musical  performers. 

Soc.  And  were  you  one  of  the  competitors  —  and  did  you 
succeed  ? 

Ion.  I  obtained  the  first  prize  of  all,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Well  done ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  the  same  for 
us  at  the  Panathenaea. 

Ion.  And  I  will,  please  Heaven. 

Soc.  I  often  envy  the  profession  of  a  rhapsode,  Ion  ;  for  you 
have  always  to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  to  look  as  beautiful  as  you 
can  is  a  part  of  your  art.  Then,  again,  you  are  obliged  to  be 
continually  in  the  company  of  many  good  poets ;  and  especially 
of  Homer,  who  is  the  best  and  most  divine  of  them  ;  and  to 
understand  him,  and  not  merely  learn  his  words  by  rote,  is  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  envied.  And  no  man  can  be  a  rhapsode 
who  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  For  the 
rhnpsode  ought  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  his  hearers, 
and  he  caimot  do  this  well  unless  he  knows  what  he  means. 
All  this  is  greatly  to  be  envied. 

Ion.  That  is  true,  Socrates  ;  and  that  has  certainly  been  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  my  art  *,  and  I  believe  that  I  can 
speak   about    Homer   better  than  any  man ;  and  that  neither 
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Bletrodonis  of  Lampncoiy  nor  Sfcenmbrotot  of  ThaM%  nor 
Ghuioon,  nor  any  oue  else  that  erer  was»  had  at  gDod  ideas 
about  Homer  as  I  have,  or  as  maiiy  of  them. 

Soe.  I  am  glad  Co  bear  that.  Ion  ;  for  I  see  that  joo  will  not 
refuse  to  aoquaiut  me  with  them. 

Ion.  Certainly,  Socrates ;  yon  onglit  to  bear  my  embtdlish- 
meiits  of  Homer.  I  thiuk  tliut  tlie  Homeridoe  should  giTo  me 
a  golden  crown  as  a  re«%*ard  for  tlicm. 

....        Soe.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  at 
some  future  time.     Bnt  jnst  now  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
:i  question  :  Does  your  art  extend  to  Ilesiod  and  Archilocbus» 
nr  to  Homer  only  ? 

Ivn.  To  Homer  only;  and  that  appears  Co  me  to  be  quite 
enough. 

Sjc.  Arc  there  any  things  about  which  Homer  and  Hesiod 
agree  ? 

Ion.  Yes ;  I  am  f»f  opinion  tluit  there  are  a  good  m:iny. 

Soc,  Ami  can  you  interpret  better  wliat  Homer  says,  or  wliat 
Hesiod  says,  about  these  mat  tens  in  whicii  tliey  agree  ? 

Ivn.  I  can  interpret  tliem  equally  welly  Socrates,  where  they 
agree. 

Soc.  But  what  about  matters  in  which  they  do  not  agree  ?  — 
for  example,  about  dirination,  of  which  both  Homer  and  Hesiod 
have  something  to  say. 

Ion.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Well  now,  would  you  or  a  good  prophet  be  a  better  in- 
terpreter of  what  these  two  poets  say,  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree,  about  divination  ? 

Ion.  A  prophet. 

Soc.  But  if  you  were  a  prophet,  would  you  not  be  able  to 
interpret  them  when  they  disagree  as  well  as  when  they  agree  ? 

Ion.  Clearly. 

Soc.  Well  then,  how  come  yon  to  have  this  skill  about 
Homer,  but  not  about  Hesiod  or  the  other  poets  ?  Does  not 
Homer  speak  of  the  same  themes  which  all  other  poets  handle  ? 
Is  not  war  his  great  argument  ?  and  does  he  not  speak  of  hu- 
man society  and  of  intercourse  of  men,  good  and  bad,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  and  of  the  gods  conversing  with  one  another  and 
with  mankind,  and  about  what  happens  in  heaven  and  in  the 
world  below,  and  the  generations  of  gods  and  heroes  ?  Are  not 
these  the  themes  of  which  Homer  sings  ? 

Ion.   Very  true,  Socrates. 
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Soe,  And  do  not  the  other  poets  sing  of  the  same  ? 

Jim,   Yes,  Socrates  ;  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  Homer. 

Soe.    What  I  in  a  worse  way  ? 

Jon.   Yes,  in  a  far  worse. 

Soe,   And  Homer  is  better? 

Jon,    He  is  incomparably  better. 

Soc.  And  yet  surely,  my  dear  friend  Ion,  in  a  discussion 
about  arithmetic,  where  many  people  are  speaking,  and  some 
one  person  speaks  Ijetter  than  the  rest,  any  one  can  judge  who 
is  the  good  speaker  ? 

Ion.    Yes. 

Soc,  And  he  who  jiulires  of  the  good  will  be  the  same  as  he 
who  judges  of  the  bud  speakers  ? 

Ion,    Tho  same. 

Soc.    X\\i\  he  will  he  the  arithmetician  ? 

Ion,    Yes. 

St}c,  "Well,  and  in  discussions  about  the  wholesomeness  of 
food,  when  many  persons  are  speaking,  and  one  speaks  better 
than  the  rest,  will  he  who  recognizes  the  better  speaker  be  a 
different  person  from  him  who  recognizes  the  worse,  or  the 
same  ? 

Ion,    Clearly  the  same. 

Soc,    And  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  name  ? 

Ion.    A  physician. 

Soc,    And  speaking  generally,  in  all  discussions  in  which  the 
subject  is  the  same  and  many  men  are  speaking,  will  not    .«„ 
he  who  knows  the  good  know  the  bad  speaker  also  ?     Or 
if  he  does  not  know  the  bad,  neither  will  he  know  the  good. 

Ion.    True. 

Soc.   Is  not  the  same  person  skillful  in  both  ? 

loru   Yes. 

Soc,  *  And  you  say  that  Homer  and  the  other  poets,  such  as 
Hesiod  and  Archilocbus,  speak  of  the  same  things,  although  not 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  one  speaks  well  and  the  other  not  so 
well? 

Ion,   Yes  ;  and  I  am  right  in  saying  that. 

Soc.  And  if  you  know  the  good  speaker,  you  would  also 
know  that  the  inferior  speakers  are  inferior  ? 

Ion.    That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then,  my  dear  friend,  can  I  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
Ion  is  equally  skilled  in  Homer  and  in  other  poets,  since  he 
himself  acknowledges  that  the  same  person  will  be  a  good  judge 
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of  all  those  wiio  speak  of  the  seme  things }  end  diet  elmoel  ell 
poets  do  speak  of  the  seme  things? 

ion.  What  then,  Socrates,  is  the  leeson  why  I  lose  ettention 
nnd  go  to  sleep  and  hare  absolntely  no  idees,  when  enj  one 
speaks  of  aiijr  other  poet ;  bat  when  Homer  is  mentioned,  I 
wake  up  at  once  and  am  all  attention  and  hare  plenty  to  say  ? 

Soe.  That,  my  friend,  is  easily  explained*  No  one  can  fiul 
to  see  that  yon  speak  of  Homer  not  by  any  art  or  knowledge. 
If  yon  were  able  to  speak  of  him  by  rules  of  art,  yon  wonid 
hare  been  able  to  speak  of  all  other  poets,  ibr  poetry  is  e 
whole. 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  wlien  any  one  acquires  any  other  art  as  a  whole, 
the  same  may  1)e  said  of  them.  Would  you  like  me  to  explain 
my  meaning.  Ion? 

Ion.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  I  wish  that  you  would :  for  I 
love  to  hear  you  wise  men  talk. 

Soc.  I  wish.  Ion,  that  we  could  be  truly  called  wise :  but 
the  truth  is  that  you  rhapsodes  and  actors,  and  tlie  poets  whose 
verses  you  sing,  are  wise ;  and  I  am  a  common  man,  who  only 
speaks  the  truth.  For  do  but  consider  what  a  very  common 
and  trivial  thing  this  is,  which  I  have  said  —  a  thing  which  any 
man  might  say ;  that  when  a  man  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
a  whole  art,  die  inquiry  into  good  and  bad  is  one  and  the  same. 
Let  us  think  about  this ;  is  uot  the  art  of  painting  a  whole  ? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  there  are  and  have  been  many  painters  good  and 
bad? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  was  skillful  in 
pointing  out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  Polygnotus  the  son 
.QA  of  Aglaophon,  but  incapable  of  criticising  other  painters  ; 
and  when  the  work  of  any  other  painter  was  produced, 
went  to  sleep  and  was  at  a  loss  and  had  no  ideas ;  but  when 
he  had  to  give  his  opinion  about  Polygnotus,  or  whoever  the 
painter  might  be,  woke  up  and  was  attentive  and  had  plenty  to 
say? 

Ion.   No  indeed,  I  never  did. 

Soe,  Or  did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  in  sculpture,  who 
was  skillful  in  expounding  the  merits  of  Daedalus  the  son  of 
Mellon,  or  of  Epeius  the  sou  of  Panopeus,  or  of  Tbeodonis  the 
Sainian,  or  of  some  other  individual  sculptor ;  but  when   the 
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works  of  other  sculptors  were  produoed,  was  at  a  loss  and  went 
to  sleep  and  had  nothing  to  say  ? 

ibn.  No  indeed,  I  never  did. 

Soe.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  yon  never  met  with  anj  one 
among  flute-players  or  harp-players  or  singers  to  the  harp  or 
rhapsodes  who  was  able  to  discourse  of  Olympus  or  Thamyras 
or  Orpheus,  or  Pheniius  the  rhapsode  of  Ithaca,  but  was  at  a 
1(168  when  he  came  to  ypeak  of  Ion  of  Ephesus,  and  had  no  no- 
tion of  his  merits  or  defects  ? 

Ion,  I  cannot  deny  that,  Socrates.  Nevertheless  I  am  con- 
scions  in  my  own  self  that  I  do  speak  better  and  have  more  to 
say  about  Homer  than  any  other  man,  and  this  is  the  general 
opinion.  But  I  do  not  speak  equally  well  about  others :  tell 
me  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Soc,  I  perceive,  Ion  ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  explain  to  you 
what  I  imagine  to  l)e  the  reason  of  this.  This  gift  which  you 
have  of  speakin<^  excellently  about  Homer  is  not  an  art,  but,  as 
I  was  just  saying,  an  inspiration  ;  there  is  a  divinity  moving 
you,  like  that  in  the  stone  which  Euripides  calls  n  magnet,  but 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  stone  of  Heraclea.  For  that 
stone  not  only  attracts  iron  rings,  but  also  imparts  to  them  a 
similar  power  of  attracting  other  rings ;  and  sometimes  you 
may  see  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  rings  suspended  from 
one  another  so  as  to  form  quite  a  long  chain  :  and  all  of  them 
derive  their  power  of  suspension  from  the  original  stone.  Now 
this  is  like  the  Muse,  who  first  gives  to  men  inspiration  herself: 
and  from  these  inspired  persons  a  chain  of  other  persons  is 
suspended,  who  take  the  inspiration  from  them.  For  all  good 
poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  compose  their  beautiful  poems  not 
as  works  of  art,  but  because  they  are  inspired  and  possessed. 
And  as  the  Corybantian  revelers  when  they  dance  are  -^  . 
not  in  their  right  mind,  so  the  lyric  poets  are  not  in  their 
right  mind  when  they  are  composing  their  beantiful  strains: 
but  when  falling  under  the  power  of  music  and  metre  they  are 
inspired  and  possessed;  like  Bacchic  maidens  who  draw  milk 
and  honey  from  the  rivers,  when  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  Dionysus,  but  not  when  they  are  in  their  right  mind.  And 
the  soul  of  the  lyric  poet  does  the  same,  as  they  themselves  teli 
ns ;  for  they  tell  us  that  they  gather  their  strains  from  honeyed 
fountains  out  of  the  gardens  and  dells  of  the  Muses  ;  thither, 
like  the  bees,  they  wing  their  way.  And  this  is  true.  For  the 
poet  is  a  light  and  winged  and  holy  thing,  and  there  is  no  in- 
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Tvntion  in  him  until  lie  ho^  boen  inspired  and  is  out  of  hli 
senses,  and  the  mind  is  no  longer  in  him:  when. he  has  not  at- 
tained to  this  state,  he  is  powerless  and  is  unable  to  ntter  his 
oracles.  *  Many  are  the  noble  words  in  which  poets  ^leak  of 
actions  like  -your  own  words  about  Homer ;  but  they  do  not 
speak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art :  only  when  they  make  that 
to  which  the  muse  impeb  them  are  their  inventions  inspired; 
and  then  one  of  them  will  make  dithyrambs,  anotlier  hymns  of 
praise,  another  choral  strains,  another  epic  or  iambic  Terses  — 
and  he  who  is  good  at  one  is  not  good  at  any  other  kind  of 
verse  :  foruot  by  art  does  the  poet  sing,  but  by  power  diviner 
Had  he  learned  by  rules  of  art,  he  would  have  known  how  to 
speak,  not  of  one  theme  only,  but  of  all ;  and  therefore  Grod 
takes  away  the  minds  of  poets,  and  uses  them  as  his  ministers, 
as  he  also  uses  diviners  and  holy  prophets,  in  onltMr  that  we 
who  hear  them  may  know  that  they  speak  not  of  themselves 
who  utter  these  priceless  words  in  a  suite  of  uncon:H!iou.'<nc^s, 
but  that  Grod  is  the  speaker,  and  that  tht*ough  them  he  is  con- 
versing with  U.4.  And  Tynuichus  the  ChalcidLia  alfonls  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  what  I  am  saying :  he  wrote  nothing  that  any 
one  would  care  to  remember  but  the  Yimous  psean  which  is  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  ever  written, 
and  is  certainly  an  iuventiou  of  the  Muses,  as  he  himself  says. 
For  in  this  way  the  God  would  seem  to  indicate  to  us  and  not 
allow  us  to  doubt  that  these  beautiful  poems"  are  not  human  or 
the  work  of  man,  but  divine  and  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that 
the  poets  are  only  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  by  whom  they 
are  severally  possessed.  Was  not  this  the  lesson  which  the 
God  intended  to  teach  when  by  the  mouth  of  the  worst  of  poets  . 
^Q .   he  sang  the  best  of  songs  ?     Am  I  not  right.  Ion  ?  ' 

Lm.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  feel  that  you* are;  for 
your  words  touch  my  soul,  and  I  am  persuaded  somehow  that 
good  poets  are  the  inspired  interpreters  of  the  gods. 

Soc.  And  you  rhapsodists  are  the  interpreters  of  the  poets  ? 

Ion.  That  again  is  true.  • 

Soe,  Then  you  are  the  interpreters  of  interpreters  ? 

Ion,  Precisely 

Soc,  I  wish  you  would  frankly  tell  me,  Ion,  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  you :  When  you  produce  the  greatest  effect  upon  the 
spectatoi*s  in  the  recitation  of  some  striking  passage,  such  as  the 
apparition  of  Odysseus  leaping  forth  on  the  floor,  recognized  by 
the  suitors  and  casting  his  arrows  at  his  feet,  or  the  description 
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of  Achilles  rushing  at  Hector,  or  the  sorrows  of  Andromache, 
Hecuba,  or  Priam,  are  you  in  your  right  mind?  ~,Are  you 
not  carried  out  of  yourself,  and  does  not  your  soul  in  an  ecstasy 
seem  to  be  among  the  persons  or  places  of  which  she  is  speak- 
ing, whether  they  are  in  Ithaca  or  in  Troy  or  whatever  may  be 
the  scene  of  the  poem  ? 

Ion,  That  proof  strikes  home  to  me,  Socrates.  For  I  must 
confers  that  at  the  tale  of  pity  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and 
when  I  speak  of  horrors,  my  hair  stands  on  end  and  my  heart 
throbs. 

Soc,  Well,  Ion,  and  what  are  we  to  sav  of  a  man  wlio  at  a 
sacrifice  or  festival,  when  he  is  dressvd  in  holiday  attire,  and 
hiis  gold  crowns  upon  his  head,  of  which  nolxwly  has  robbed 
him.  appears  weeping  or  panic-stricken  in  the  presence  of  more 
tlian  twenty  thousand  friendly  faces,  when  there  is  no  one 
spoiling  or  wronging  him  ;  is  he  in  his  right  mind  or  is  he 
not? 

loiu  No  indeed,  Socrates,  I  must  say  that  strictly  speaking 
he  is  not  in  his  rio;ht  mind. 

Soc.  And  are  you  aware  that  you  produce  similar  effects  on 
most  of  the  spectators  ? 

Ion.  Yes  indeed,  I  am ;  for  I  look  down  upon  them  from  the 
stnge,  and  behold  the  various  emotions  of  pity,  wonder,  stern- 
ness, stamped  upon  tlieir  countenances  when  I  am  speaking : 
and  I  am  obliged  to  attend  to  them  ;  for  unless  I  make  them 
cry  I  myself  shall  not  laugh,  and  if  I  make  them  laugh,  I  shall 
do  anything  but  laugh  myself  when  the  hour  of  payment  ar- 
rives. 

Soc,  Do  you  know  that  the  spectator  is  the  last  of  the  rings 
which,  as  I  am  saying,  derive  their  power  from  the  original 
magnet ;  and  the  rhapsode  like  yourself  and  the  actors  are  in- 
termediate links,  and  the  poet  himself  is  the  first  link  of  ,.a/« 
all  ?  And  through  all  the^e  the  God  sways  the  souls  of 
men  in  any  direction  which  he  pleases,  and  makes  one  man 
hanor  down  from  another.  There  is  also  a  chain  of  dancers  and 
ma<^ters  and  undermasters  of  bands,  who  are  suspended  at  the 
side,  and  are  the  rings  which  hang  from  the  Muse.  And  every 
poet  has  a  muse  from  whom  he  is  suspended,  and  by  whom  he 
is  said  to  be  possessed,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing ;  for  he 
is  taken  possession  of  And  from  these  first  rings,  which  are 
the  poets,  depend  others,  some  deriving  their  inspiration  from 
Orpheus,  others  from  Musaeus ;    but  the  greater  number  are 
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possessed  and  held  by  Homer.  Of  which  latter  joa  are  one. 
Ion,  —  possessed  bj  Homer ;  and  when  any  one  repeats  the 
▼erses  of  another  poet  you  go  to  sleep,  und  know  not  what 
to  say ;  but  when  any  one  recites  a  strain  of  Homer  yon  wake 
up  in  a  moment,  and  your  soul  leaps  within  you,  imd  you  have 
plenty  to  say,  for  not  by  art  or  knowledge  about  Homer  do  you 
say  what  you  say,  but  by  divine  in?>piration  and  by  possession  ; 
just  as  the  revelers  too  have  a  quick  perception  of  that  strain 
only  which  w  appnipriateil  to  the  God  by  whom  they  are  p<>s- 
se^ised,  and  have  plenty  of  dunces  and  wonls  for  that,  hut  take 
no  heed  of  any  other.  And  you  too,  Ion,  when  the  name  of 
Homer  is  mentioned  have  plenty  to  say,  and  nothing  to  say  of 
others.  And  the  re:ison  of  thi:»  is,  that  you  praise  llomer  not 
by  art  but  hy  divine  inspiration :  and  this  is  the  answer  to  your 
question. 

Ion,  That  is  g'xxl,  Socrates  :  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  ever  have  eloquence  enough  to  persuaile  me  that  I  praise 
Homer  only  when  I  am  mad  and  |>ossessed  ;  and  if  you  could 
hear  me  speak  of  him  I  am  sure  tliat  you  would  never  think 
that. 

Soc,  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you,  but  not  until  you 
have  answered  a  question  which  I  have  to  ask.  On  what  part 
of  Homer  do  you  speak  well  ?  —  not  surely  about  every  part  ? 

Ion,  There  is  no  part,  Socrates,  about  which  I  do  not  speak 
well :  of  that  I  can  assure  you. 

Soc.  Surely  not  about  things  in  Homer  of  which  yon  have 
no  knowledge  ? 

Ion,  And  what  is  there  of  which  Homer  speaks  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge  ? 

.Q.        Soc,  Why !  does  not  Homer  speak  in  many  passages 
about  arts  ?     For  example,  about  driving ;  if  I  can  only 
remember  the  lines  I  will  repeat  them. 

Ion,   I  remember,  and  will  repeat  them. 

Soc,  Tell  me,  then,  what  Nestor  says  to  Antilochus,  his  son, 
where  he  tells  him  to  be  careful  of  the  bend  at  the  horse-race 
in  honor  of  Patroclus. 

Ion.  "  Bend  gently,'*  he  8a}-8.  **  iu  the  polished  chariot  to  the  left  of  them,  and 
give  the  hone  on  the  ri<^ht  hand  a  touch  of  the  whip,  and  shout  —  and  at  the  same 
time  slacken  his  rein.  And  when  you  are  ut  the  ^oal,  let  the  left  hone  draw  near, 
yet  so  that  the  nave  of  the  well-wrought  wheel  may  not  even  seem  to  toudi  the 
extremity;  and  keep  from  catching  the  stone.'*  i 
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Soc.  Enough.  Now,  Ion,  will  the  charioteer  or  the  physi- 
cian be  the  better  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  lines. 

Ion,  The  charioteer,  clearly. 

Soc»  And  will  tlie  reason  be  that  this  is  his  art,  or  will  there 
be  any  other  reiison  ? 

Ion,  Xo,  that  will  be  the  reason. 

Soc,  And  every  art  is  appointed  by  Goil  to  have  knowledjxe 
of  a  certaiu  work;  for  that  which  we  know  by  the  art  of  tlie 
pilot  we  do  not  know  by  the  art  of  medicine  ? 

Ion,   Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Nor  do  we  know  by  the  art  of  the  carpenter  that  which 
we  know  bv  tlie  art  of  medicine  ? 

Ion.   Ceruiinly  not. 

Sor.  An<l  this  is  true  of  all  the  arts ;  th:it  which  we  know 
witli  one  art  we  do  not  know  with  the  other?  But  let  me  pref- 
ace this  question  by  another :  You  admit  that  there  are  tUfr»?r- 
ences  of  arts  ? 

Ion.   Yes. 

Soc.  You  would  argue,  as  I  should,  tliat  when  the  subject  of 
knowledsje  is  different,  the  art  is  also  ditferent  ? 

Jon,  Yes. 

Soc.  Yes ;  for  surely,  if  the  subject  of  knowledge  were  the 
same,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  saying  that  the  arU  were 
ditferent,  —  if  they  both  gave  the  same  knowledge.  For  exam- 
ple. I  know  that  here  are  five  fingers,  and  you  know  the  same. 
And  if  I  were  to  ask  whether  I  and  you  became  acquainted  with 
this  fact  by  the  help  of  the  same  science  of  arithmetic,  you  would 
acknowledge  that  we  did.^ 

Ion.  Yer«. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  just  now, 
—  whetl»er  this  holds  universally  ?     Must  the  same  art     -«« 
have  the  same  subject  of  knowledge,  and  any  others  have 
other  subjects  of  knowledge  ? 

Ion.  That  is  my  opinion,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  has  no  knowledge  of  a  particular  art  will 
have  no   right  judgment  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  art  ? 

Ion.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  which  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  lines  of 
Homer  which  you  were  reciting,  you  or  the  charioteer  ? 

Ion.  The  charioteer. 

Soc.  Why,  yes,  because  you  are  a  rhapsode  and  not  a  char- 
ioteer. 
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lofu  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  art  of  the  riiapsode  is  different  from  that  of  thm 
charioteer  ? 

Jim*  Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  of  a  different  knowledge,  tlien  a  knowledge  of 
different  matters? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soc,  You  know  the  passage  in  whicli  Hecamede  the  concu- 
bine of  Nestor  is  described  as  giving  to  the  wounded  Machaon 
a  posset,  as  he  says.  — 

M  Made  with  Pramnian  wine;  and  she  prated  cheese  of  t^)at*s  milk  with  a  brazen 
knife,  and  at  his  Hide  there  was  an  onion  which  sfivee  a  relish  to  drink."  ^ 

Would  you  s:iy  now  thiit  the  art  of  the  rhiip.node  or  the  art  of 
medicine  \v;w  hotter  ahle  to  judge  of  thtse  lines  ? 
Ion.  the  art  of  nieilicine. 
Soc,  And  when  Homer  says.  — 

**  And  she  descended  into  tlie  deep  like  a  leaden  pliiniiuct,  which,  set  in  the  horn 
o(  ox  that  ranges  in  t!ic  fioldSf  ruihe«  alani;  carrvni;  death  among  the  raTenoua 
fisliesi"'"*  — 

will  the  art  of  the  fisherman  or  of  the  rhapsode  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  lines? 

Ion.  Clearly,  Socrates,  the  art  of  the  fisherman. 

Soc.  Come  now,  suppose  that  you  were  to  say  to  me :  Since 
you,  Socrates,  are  able  to  assign  different  passages  in  Homer  to 
their  correspoudiug  arts,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  what  are 
the  jiassages  the  excellence  of  which  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
prophet  and  prophetic  art,  and  you  sh:dl  see  how  readily  and 
truly  I  will  answer  you.  For  there  are  many  such  passages, 
particularly  in  the  Odysee  ;  as,  for  example,  the  [)assage  in  which 
Theodymenus  of  the  house  of  Melampus  says  to  the  suitors :  — 

ron  **  Wretched  men!  what  is  happeninii;  to  you?  Your  heads  and  your  faces 
and  your  limbs  underneath  are  shrouded  in  night;  and  the  voice  of  lamentation 
hursts  forth,  and  your  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears.  And  the  restibule  is  fuU,  and  the 
court  is  full,  of  ghosts  descendinc;  into  the  darkness  of  Erebus,  and  the  sun  has 
perished  out  of  heaven,  luid  an  evil  mist  is  spread  abroad.*'  > 

And  tliere  are  many  such  passages  in  the  Iliad  also  ;  as  for 
example  in  the  description  of  the  battle  near  the  rampart,  where 
he  says :  — 

"  As  they  were  ea^r  to  pass  the  ditch,  there  came  to  them  an  omen :  a  aoarin^i; 
eac^le,  holding  back  the  people  on  the  left,  bore  a  huge  bloody  dragon  in  his  talons, 
still  living  and  panting ;  nor  had  he  yet  resigned  the  strife,  for  he  bent  back  and 
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Um  bird  which  carried  him  on  the  breact  bj  the  neckf  and  he  in  pain  lei  him 
hJBL  from  him  to  the  eround  into  the  midst  of  tlie  multitude.  And  the  eaglci.  with 
a  cry,  waa  borne  afitf  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.**  ^ 

These  are  the  sort  of  things  which  I  should  say  that  the 
prophet  ought  to  coiisidiT  and  determine. 

Ion.  And  you  are  quite  right,  Socrate-*,  in  saying  that. 

Soc.  Yes,  lou,  and  you  arc  right  also.  And  as  I  have  se- 
lected from  the  Iliad  and  0<ly.ssee  for  you  passages  which  de- 
scribe the  office  of  the  prophet  and  the  pliysioiau  and  the  ti.<*her- 
man,  do  you,  who  know  Homer  so  much  bettor  tlisin  I  do.  Ion, 
select  for  me  passages  which  relate  to  the  rhapso<le  and  the 
riinpsodeV  art,  and  which  the  rhapsode  ought  to  examine  aud 
judge  of  better  than  other  men. 

Ion.  All  passages,  I  should  say,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Not  all,  Ion,  surelv.  Have  vou  already  for^jottcn  what 
you  were  saying?    A  rhapso<le  ought  to  have  a  better  memory. 

Ion.  AVhv,  what  am  I  foruettinj:  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  declared  the  art  of  -  ,^ 
the  rhapsode  to  be  diiferent  from  the  art  of  the  charioteer? 

Ion.  Ye?,  I  remember. 

Soc.  Aud  you  admitted  that  being  different  they  would  have 
different  subjects  of  knowledge  ? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  upon  your  own  showing  the  rhapsode,  and  the 
art  of  the  rhapsode,  will  not  know  everything. 

Ion.  I  dare  say,  Socrates,  that  there  may  be  exceptions, 

Soc.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  will  not  know  the  subjects  of 
the  other  arts.  As  he  does  not  know  all  of  them,  which  of 
them  will  he  know  ? 

Ion.  He  will  know  what  a  man  ouo^ht  to  sav  and  what  a 
woman  ought  to  say,  and  what  a  freeman  and  what  a  slave 
ought  to  say,  and  what  a  ruler  and  what  a  subject. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  a  rhapsode  will  know  better  than  the 
pilot  what  the  niler  of  a  sea-tossed  vessel  ought  to  say  ? 

Ion.  No ;  the  pilot  will  know  that  best 

Soc.  Or  will  the  rhapsode  know  better  than  the  physician 
wliat  the  ruler  of  a  sick  man  ought  to  say  ? 

Ion.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  But  he  will  know  what  a  slave  ought  to  say  ? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soc.  Suppose  the  slave  to  be  a  cowherd  ;  the  rhapsode  will 
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know  better  fSam  the  eowlwrd  what  he  ought  to  lij  m  oHer  to 
toothe  the  rage  of  infiiriftted  oowe? 

Ion.  No,  he  won't 

Soe.  Bat  he  wUI  know  what  a  ipinning-woauui  ooght  to  aaj 
about  the  worlung  of  wool  ? 

Ion.  No. 

Soe.  Bat  he  will  know  what  a  general  ooght  to  taj  when 
exhorting  hb  soklierB  ? 

Lm.  Yesy  that  it  the  tort  of  thing  which  the  rhapwile  will 
know. 

Soc.  Well,  bat  is  the  art  of  the  rliapsode  Uie  art  of  the  gini- 
eral? 

Ion.  I  am  sure  that  I  should  know  what  a  general  ouglit  to 
say. 

Soc,  Wliy,  yes.  Ion,  because  you  nuiy  possibly  iiave  a  kiiowl- 
ef1i:e  of  the  jTCDeral's  art;  and  vou  mav  aI.<o  have  a  kiHnrhMl*^ 
ot'  liorseinaiisliip  as  well  as  of  the  lyre :  in  that  case  you  would 
kuow  when  horses  were  well  or  ill  managed.  But  suppose  I 
were  to  Ask  you :  By  the  help  of  which  art,  lou,  do  you  know 
whether  horses  are  well  managed,  by  your  skill  as  a  horseman 
or  as  a  perfonner  on  the  lyre, —  what  would  you  answer  ? 

Ion,  I  ithould  reply,  as  a  horseman. 

Sjc.  And  if  you  judged  of  performers  on  the  lyre,  you  would 
admit  that  you  judged  of  them  as  performers  on  the  lyre,  and 
not  as  horsemen? 

Ion.  Tes. 

Soe.  And  in  judging  of  the  general's  art,  do  yon  judge  of 
that  as  a  general  or  a  rhapsode  ? 

Ion,  That  appears  to  me  to  be  all  one. 
...        Soc.   What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  art  of  the  rhapsode  and  of  the  general  is  the  same  ? 

Ion,  Yes,  one  and  the  same. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  is  a  good  rhapsode  is  also  a  good  gen- 
eral? 

Ion.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  he  who  is  a  good  general  is  also  a  good  rhapsode  ? 

Ion,  No  ;  I  doirt  say  that 

Soc,  But  you  did  say  that  be  who  )«  z.  good  rhapsode  is  also 
II  good  general  ? 

Ion,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  yon  are  the  best  of  Hellenic  rhapsodes  ? 

Ion,   Far  the  best,  Socrates. 
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Sac  And  are  you  the  best  general.  Ion  ? 

hn.  To  be  sure,  Socrates ;  and  Homer  was  mj  master. 

Soe.  But  then,  Ion,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  can  be  the 
reason  why  jou,  who  are  the  best  of  generals  as  well  as  the  best 
of  rhapsodes  in  all  Flellas,  go  about  as  a  rhapsode  instead  of  be- 
ing a  general  ?  Do  vou  think  that  the  Hellenes  want  a  rhap- 
sode with  his  jTolden  crown,  and  do  not  want  a  general  ? 

Ion,  Why,  Socrates,  the  reason  is,  that  my  countrymen,  the 
Kphesian^,  are  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  Athens,  and  don*( 
need  a  general ;  and  you  and  Sparta  arc  not  likely  to  have  me, 
for  vou  think  that  vou  have  enonijh  <jenerals  of  vour  own. 

Soc.  My  good  Ion,  did  you  never  hear  of  Apollodorus  of 
Cyzieus  ? 

Ion,   Who  raav  he  Ije  ? 

Soc,  One  who,  thouirh  a  foreij'ner,  has  often  been  chosen 
their  general  l)v  the  Atlienian?* :  and  there  ii»  Phanosthenes  of 
Andros,  and  Heraclides  of  Clazomenae.  whom  ihev  liavi?  also 
iip|)ointed  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  to  other  otiices, 
although  aliens,  after  they  had  shown  their  merit.  And  will 
they  not  choose  Ion  the  Ephesian  as  their  general,  and  honor 
him,  if  he  prove  himself  worthy  ?  Were  not  the  Ephesians 
ori;;inHlIy  Athenians  ;  and  Ephesus  is  no  mean  city  ?  But,  in- 
deed, Ion,  if  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  by  art  and  knowl- 
e<lge  you  are  able  to  praise  Homer,  you  don't  deal  fairly  with 
me,  and  after  all  your  professions  of  knowing  many  glorious 
things  about  Homer,  and  promises  tliat  you  would  exhibit  them 
to  me,  do  only  deceive  me,  and  will  not  even  explain  at  my 
earnest  entreaties  what  is  the  arc  of  which  you  are  a  master. 
You  have  literally  as  many  forms  as  Proteus  ;  and  now  you  go 
all  manner  of  ways,  twisting  and  turning,  and,  like  Proteus, 
become  all  manner  of  people  at  once,  and  at  last  slip  away 
from  me  in  the  disguise  of  a  general,  in  order  that  you  may 
escape  exhibiting  your  Homeric  lore.  And  if,  as  I  Wiis  say- 
ing, you  have  art,  then  I  should  say  that  m  falsifying  your 
promise  that  you  would  exhibit  Homer,  you  are  not  dealing 
fairly  with  me. 

But  if,  as  I  believe,  you  have  no  art,  but  speak  all  these 
beautiful  words  about  Homer  unconsciously  under  his  in?*piring 
influence,  then  I  acquit  you  of  dishonesty,  and  shall  only  say 
that  you  are  inspired.  Which  do  you  prefer  to  be  though t, 
dishonest  or  inspired  ? 
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Ion.  There  is  a  great  differeooe,  Socrates,  between  them; 
and  inspiration  is  the  fiur  nobler  alternative. 

Soc.  Then,  Ion,  I  shall  assume  the  nobler  altematiye ;  and 
attribute  to  jou  in  your  praises  of  Homer  inspiration,  and  not 
art 
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This  Dialogue  begins  abruptly  with  a  question  of  Mono,  who 
asks  "  AMiether  virtue  can  be  tau<rht."  Socrates  replies  that  he  does 
not  as  vet  know  what  virtue  if,  an«l  has  never  known  anv  one  who 
(li<l.  '•  Tlien  he  cnnnot  have  inrt  Gonjias  when  he  was  at  Athrnj*/' 
Yes.  S>crates  had  in»?t  him.  bnt  he  hn?  a  bnd  m«Mnon*.  and  ha?  for- 
gotten  what  Gorgias  .^aid.  Will  Meno  tell  him  his  own  notion, 
wliifh  is  probably  not  very  different  from  that  of  Gorgias  ?  O  yes 
—  nothin*^  easier;  there  is  the  virtue  of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  of  an 
old  man,  and  of  a  child ;  there  is  a  virtue  of  everv  ajje  and  state  of 
life,  all  of  which  mav  he  easilv  described." 

Socrates  reminds  Meno  that  this  is  onlv  an  enumeration  of  tlie 
virtues  and  not  a  definition  of  the  notion  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  jMeno  tries  ajrain ;  this  time  he  defines  virtue  to  l>e  "the  power 
of  command."  But  to  this,  again,  exceptions  are  taken.  For  there 
must  be  a  virtue  of  those  who  obev,  as  well  as  of  those  who  com- 
mand ;  and  the  power  of  command  must  be  justly  or  not  unjustly 
exercised.  Meno  is  very  ready  to  admit  that  justice  is  virtue : 
**  Would  you  say  virtue  or  a  virtue,  for  there  are  other  virtues,  such 
as  courage,  temperance,  and  the  like ;  just  as  round  is  a  figure, 
and  black  and  white  are  colors,  and  yet  there  are  other  figures  and 
other  colors.  Let  Meno  take  the  examples  of  figure  and  color,  and 
try  to  define  them."  Meno  confesses  his  inability,  and  after  a  pro- 
cess of  interrogation,  in  which  Socrates  explains  to  him  the  nature 
of  a  "simile  in  multis,"  Socrates  himself  defines  figure  as  "the 
accompaniment  of  color."  But  some  one  may  object  that  he  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  color ;  "  and  if  he  is  a  candid 
friend,  and  not  a  mere  disputant,  Socrates  is  willing  to  furnish  him 
with  a  simpler  and  more  philosophical  definition,  in  which  no  dis- 
puted word  is  allowed  to  intrude :  **  Figure  is  the  limit  of  form." 
Meno  imperiously  insists  that  he  must  still  have  a  definition  of  color. 
To  which,  after  some  ])layful  raillery,  Socrates  is  induced  to  reply, 
"  That  color  is  the  effluence  of  form  in  due  proportion  to  the  sight." 
Tliis  definition  is  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  Meno,  who  welcomes 
the  familiar  language  of  Gorgias  and   Empedocles.     Socrates  is  of 
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opinion  that  the  more  abstract  or  dialectical  definition  of  figure  is 
far  better. 

Now  that  Meno  has  been  made  to  onderttand  the  nature  of  a  gen- 
eral definition,  he  answers  fai  the  spirit  of  a  Greek  gentleman,  and 
in  the  words  of  a  poet,  **  that  Tirtoe  is  to  delight  in  things  honorable, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  getting  them."  This  is  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  he  has  yet  made  to  a  complete  definition,  and,  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  proverbial  or  popular  morality,  is  not  lar  firtim  the 
truth.  But  the  objection  is  urged,  **that  the  honorable  is  the  good," 
and  as  every  one  deitires  the  goo«l,  the  point  of  the  definition  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  words,  **  the  power  of  ;;etting  them."  **  And  they 
must  be  ^rot  justly  or  with  justice."  Tlie  definition  will  then  stand 
thus :  ^  Virtue  is  the  power  of  getting  good  with  justice."  But 
justice  is  a  part  of  virtue,  and  therefore  virtue  is  the  grtting  of 
good  with  a  part  of  virtue.  Tho  definition  repeats  the  word  de- 
fine<l. 

Meno  coiiiplains  that  the  conversation  of  S«x:rates  has  the  effect 
of  a  torpedo's  shcx;lc  upon  him.  When  he  talks  with  other  persons 
he  ba^  plcuty  to  :fay  about  virtue ;  in  the  presence  of  b«jeraces,  his 
thouj^bts  seem  to  de:<ert  liim.  Socrates  replies  tluit  he  is  only  the 
cau>e  of  perple.\iiy  ia  others,  because  be  is  himself  perplexed.  He 
propo<es  to  continue  the  inquir}'.  But  how,  asks  Meno,  can  he 
inquire  either  into  what  he  knows  or  into  what  he  does  not  know  ? 
This  is  a  sophistical  puzzle,  which,  as  Socrates  remarks,  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  him  who  accepts  it.  But  the  puzzle  has 
a  real  dilficulty  latent  under  it,  to  which  Socrates  replies  in  a  figure. 
The  dilficulty  is  the  origin  of  knowledge. 

He  professes  to  have  heard  from  priests  and  priestesses,  and  from 
the  poet  Pindar,  of  an  immortal  soul  which  is  always  learning  and 
forgetting  in  successive  periods  of  existence,  wandering  over  all 
places  of  the  upper  and  under  world,  having  seen  and  known  all 
things  at  one  time  or  other,  and  by  association  out  <^  one  thing 
capable  of  recovering  alL  For  nature  is  of  one  kindred ;  and  every 
soul  has  a  seed  or  germ  which  may  be  developed  into  all  knowledge. 
The  existence  of  this  latent  knowledge  is  further  proved  by  tibe 
interrogation  of  one  of  Meno's  slaves,  who,  in  the  skillful  hands  of 
Socrates,  is  made  to  acknowledge  some  elementary  relations  of  geo- 
metrical figures.  The  theorem  that  the  square  of  the  diagonal  is 
double  the  square  of  the  side  —  that  fiunous  discovery  of  primitive 
mathematics,  in  honor  of  which  the  legendary  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  —  is  elicited  from  him.  The  first  step  in 
the  process  of  teaching  has  made  him  conscious  of  his  own  igno- 
rance. He  has  had  the  ^  the  torpedo's  shock  "  given  him,  and  is  the 
better  for  the  operation.  But  whence  had  the  uneducated  man  this 
knowledge  ?  He  had  never  learnt  geometry  in  this  worid :  nor  was 
it  bom  with  him ;  he  must  therefore  have  had  it  in  a  previous  exist- 
ence.    (Cp.  Phaedo  73,  B.) 
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AAer  Socrates  has  given  this  specimen  of  the  true  nature  of 
teaching,  the  original  question  of  the  teachableness  of  virtue  is 
renewed.  Again  he  professes  a  desire  to  know  **  what  virtue  is  ** 
first.  But  he  is  willing  to  argue  the  question,  as  mathematicmns 
say,  under  an  hypothes^is.  He  will  assume  that  if  virtue  is  knowl- 
edge, then  virtue  can  be  tau'rht.  (Tliis  was  the  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment at  which  the  Protajroras  concludod.) 

Socrates  has  no  dilHculty  in  !<huwing  that  virtue  is  a  good,  and 
that  goods,  whether  of  bo<ly  or  mind,  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
knowledge.  Upon  the  assumption  just  m;ule,  then,  virtue  is  teacha- 
ble. But  where  are  the  teachers?  There  are  none  found.  This 
is  extrcmelv  discourauinij.  Virtue  is  no  sooner  di.-«covered  to  be 
teachable,  than  the  discovery  follows  that  it  is  not  taught.  Virtue, 
therefore,  is  an<l  is  not  teachable. 

In  this  cliKMnuia  an  appeal  i?  made  to  Anytns,  who  is  a  respecta- 
ble and  wfU-tonlo  cirizeu  of  the  old  school,  and  hap[)ens  tc»  lie  pres- 
ent, lie  is  nskcd  *•  Wicther  Mono  shall  jro  to  the  Soplii>ts  and  be 
tauLilir."  Thu  very  >U'i,:estiun  i»t*  this  ihniws  him  into  a  ra-^e.  *•  To 
whom,  then,  shall  Mcno  no  ? "  asks  Socrates.  To  anv  Athenian 
gentleman  —  to  the  great  Athenian  statesmen  of  past  times.  Soc- 
rates replies  here,  as  elsewhere  (Laches  179  C,  foil.;  Pi*ot.  319,  foil.), 
that  Theniistocles,  Pei  ides,  and  other  great  men,  never  taught  their 
sons  anything  worth  learning ;  and  they  would  surely,  if  they  could, 
have  imparted  to  them  their  own  political  wisdom.  Anytus  is  angry 
at  the  imputation  which  is  supposed  to  be  cast  on  his  favorite  states- 
men, and  breaks  off  with  a  sicrnificant  threat. 

Socrates  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  "  Whether 
virtue  is  teachable,"  which  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
no  teachers  of  it  (tor  the  Sophists  are  bad  teachers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Avorld  do  not  profess  to  teach).  But  there  is  another  point 
which  we  failed  to  observe,  and  in  which  Gorgias  has  never  in- 
structed Meno,  nor  Prodicus  Socrates.  This  is  the  nature  of  right 
opinion.  For  virtue  may  be  under  the  guidance  of  right  opinion  as 
well  as  knowledge  ;  and  right  opinion  is .  for  practical  purposes  as 
good  as  knowledge,  but  is  incapable  of  being  taught,  and  is  also  lia- 
ble to  "  walk  off,"  because  not  bound  by  the  tie  of  the  cause.  This 
is  the  sort  of  instinct  which  is  possessed  by  statesmen,  who  are  not 
wise  or  knowing  persons,  but  only  inspired  or  divine.  The  higher 
virtue,  which  is  identical  with  knowledge,  is  an  ideal  only.  If  the 
statesman  had  this  knowledge,  and  could  teach  what  he  knew,  he 
would  be  like  Tiresias  in  the  world  below,  —  "  He  alone  would  have 
wisdom,  while  the  rest  flit  as  shadows." 

This  Dialogue  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Can  virtue  be 
taught?  No  one  would  either  ask  or  answer  such  a  question  in 
modem  times.     But  in  the  age  of  Socrates  it  was  only  by  an  effort 
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that  the  mind  could  rUe  to  a  general  notion  of  firtne  aa 
from  the  particular  Tirtucs  of  courage,  liberality,  and  the  like.  And 
when  a  hazy  conception  of  this  was  attained,  it  was  only  by  a 
further  effort  that  thd  question  of  the  teachableness  of  Tirtne  could 
be  resolved. 

The  answer  which  is  given  by  Plato  is  paradoxical  enough,  and 
seems  rather  intended  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  inquiry.  Virtue 
is  knowledge,  and  therefore  virtue  can  be  taught.  But  virtue  is  not 
taught,  and  therefore  in  this  higher  and  ideal  sense  there  is  no  virtue 
and  no  knowledge.  Tlie  teaching  of  the  Sophists  is  confessedly 
inadetiuatc,  and  Meno,  who  is  their  pupil,  is  i;;uorant  of  the  very 
nature  of  general  terms.  He  can  only  produce  out  of  their  armory 
tlie  sophism,  '•"  That  you  can  neither  inquire  into  what  you  know  nor 
into  what  you  do  not  know ; "  to  which  Socrates  replies  by  his  the- 
orv  of  rcuiiniscenco. 

To  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  Plato  has  been  con- 
stantly tendin«i  in  the  previous  Dialogue?.  But  here  the  new  truth 
is  no  sot»ner  ibund  than  it  seems  to  vanish  awav.  **  If  there  is 
knowled'j:e.  there  must  be  teachers ;  and  where  are  the  teachers  ?  " 
Tliere  is  no  knowledge  in  the  higher  sense  of  systematic,  connected, 
reasoned  knowledge,  such  as  may  one  day  be  attained,  and  such  as 
Plato  liimself  seems  to  sec  in  some  far-oflf  vision  of  a  single  science. 
And  there  are  no  teachers  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  real  teachers  who  will  arouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  their 
pupils,  and  not  merely  instruct  them  in  rhetoric  or  impart  to  them 
ready-made  information  for  a  fee  of  "  one  "  or  of  "  fifly  drachms." 
Plato  is  desirous  of  deepening  the  notion  of  education,  and  there- 
fore he  asserts  the  seeming  paradox  that  there  are  no  educators.  A 
suspicion  of  this  has  already  been  suggested  at  the  end  of  the 
Euthvdemus. 

But  there  is  still  a  possibility  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Even  if  there  is  no  knowledge,  as  has  been  proved  by  **  the  wretched 
state  of  education,"  there  may  be  right  opinion.  This  is  a  sort  of 
guessing  or  divination  which  rests  on  no  knowledge  of  causes,  and 
is  incommunicable  to  others.  This  is  what  our  statesmen  have,  as 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  unable  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  others.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  this  gifl  cannot 
be  said  to  be  men  of  science  or  philosophers,  but  they  are  inspired 
and  divine. 

There  is  no  trace  of  irony  in  this  curious  passage,  which  forms 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  Dialogue.  Nor  again  does  Plato  mean 
to  intimate  that  the  supernatural  or  divine  is  the  true  basis  of  human 
life.  To  him  knowledge,  if  only  attainable  in  tliis  world,  is  of  all 
things  the  most  divine.  But,  like  other  philosophers,  he  is  willing  to 
admit  that  "  probability  is  the  guide  of  life ; "  and  at  the  same  time 
is  desirous  to  contrast  "  the  wisdom  which  governs  the  world  "  with 
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true  wisdom.  There  are  many  instincts,  judgments,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  hmnan  mind  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  of 
which  the  grounds  cannot  always  be  glTen  in  words.  A  person  may 
have  some  skill  or  latent  experience  which  he  is  able  to  use  himself 
and  is  yet  unable  to  teach  others,  because  he  has  no  principles,  and 
is  not  able  to  collect  or  arranjire  his  ideas.  He  has  practice,  but  not 
theory ;  art,  but  not  science.  This  is  a  true  fact  of  psychology,  which 
is  recognized  by  Plato  in  this  passa<;e. 

Also  here,  as  in  the  Ion  and  Phiiedruis  Plato  appears  to  acknowl- 
edge an  unreasoning  element  in  the  higher  nature  of  man.  The 
philosopher  only  has  kDOwle(l<j:c,  and  yet  the  statesman  and  the  poet 
are  inspired.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  irony  in  regarding;  in  this  way 
the  gitls  of  genius.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 
deriding  them  any  more  than  ho  is  deriding  the  phenomena  of  love 
or  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Symposium,  or  of  oracles  in  the  Apolog}',  or 
of  divine  intimations  wlien  he  is  speakin<r  of  the  <laemonium  of  Soc- 
rates. He  reco«rnizes  the  lower  form  of  rijrht  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
hiirhcr  one  of  science,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  desiiH;s  to  include  in 
his  philo^'ophy  every  aspect  of  human  life ;  just  as  he  recognizes  the 
existence  of  popular  opinion  as  a  fact,  and  the  Sophists  as  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 

This  Dialogue  contains  the  first  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  rem- 
iniscence and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  mav  be  observed 
that  the  fanciful  notion  of  preexistence  is  combined  with  a  true 
view  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
The  germs  of  two  valuable  principles  of  education  may  also  be  gath- 
ered from  the  "  doctrine  of  priests  and  priestesses : "  (1)  that  true 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  causes  (cp  Aristotle's  theory  of 
iiTLfrrrifirj)  ;  and  (2)  that  the  process  of  learning  consists  not  in 
what  is  brought  to  the  learner,  but  in  what  is  drawn  out  of  him. 
The  philosophy  of  ideas  is  here  presented  in  a  less  developed  form, 
than  in  the  Phaedo  and  Phaedrus.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  preex- 
istence of  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  Soc- 
rates positive  of  anything  but  the  duty  of  inquiry  (86  B).  The 
doctrine  of  reminiscence  too  is  explained  in  a  manner  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  fact  and  experience  out  of  the  affinities  of  nature 
(arc  r^  <l>v<T€(a^  oXnrji  (rvyycv'ov^  ovtrrj^).  Modern  philosophy  says  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  dependent  on  one  another ;  the  ancient  phi- 
losopher has  the  same  truth  latent  in  his  mind  when  he  says  that 
out  of  one  thins:  all  the  rest  mav  be  recovered. 

Some  lesser  traits  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  noted  also,  such  as  the 
acute  observation  that  Meno  prefers  the  familiar  definition,  which  is 
embellished  with  poetical  language,  to  the  better  and  truer  one  (p. 
76  D)  ;  or  (2)  the  shrewd  refiection,  which  may  admit  of  an  applica- 
tion to  modem  as  well  as  to  ancient  teachers,  that  the  Sophists  hav- 
ing made  large  fortunes,  this  must  surely  be  a  criterion  of  their 
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powera  of  teaflUBg^  Ibr  diai  BO  msA  ooald  get  ft  tt?iiig  lif 
ing  w1m>  wu  Bofc  a  good  thoeouker  (fl  C) ;  or  (S)  tbo 
coDTojody  ftlmott  ia  a  word,  thai  tba  wbal  tk^itie  it  wrad  tlM 
labor  of  tfaoogfal  aad  inqoirj  (o£ttr  ta  rf  roiovr^  {ifrifovHt^ 
80  £).  Characterittie  alio  of  Um  tamper  of  the  Soeratie  inqafaj 
is,  (4)  the  proposal  to  discuti  the  teachableneM  of  Tirtiie  nader  aa 
hvporheiiiy  after  the  maimer  of  the  maihemalieiani  (87  A) ;  aad  (ft) 
the  repetition  of  the  faTorite  doctrine  which  ocean  so  fteqneatlj 
in  the  earlier  and  more  Soeratie  Dtalognet,  and  giret  a  color  to  aU 
of  them  —  that  mankind  only  desire  e^  throng  ignoruioe  (77,  78 

foU.). 

The  character  of  Meno,  like  that  of  Critiaa,  hai  no  relation  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  his  life.  Plato  is  silent  about  his  treacherjr 
to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  which  Xenophon  has  reconled,  as  he  is 
aljto  silent  about  the  crimes  of  Critias.  He  is  a  Thessalian  Aldbi- 
ndiM.  rich  and  luxurious,  —  a  spoilt  child  of  fbrtnne, — and  is 
descrilMNl  as  the  hercflitar}'  friend  of  the  irreat  king.  Like  Alcibi- 
ades  he  is  in^pireil  with  an  anient  desire  of  knowled«;:e,  and  is 
equally  willin<r  to  learn  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists.  He  may  be 
reganled  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Gorgias  as  Hippocrates 
in  the  Protagoras  to  the  other  great  Sophist.  He  is  the  sophistU 
cated  youth  on  whom  Socrates  tries  his  cross-examining  powers, 
with  a  view  of  exhibiting  him  and  his  teachers  in  their  true  light, 
just  as  in  the  Charmides,  the  Lysis,  and  the  Euth^Hlemus,  he  makes 
ingenuous  boyhood  the  subject  of  a  similar  experiment.  Socrates 
treats  Meno  in  a  half-playful  manner,  and  tries  to  exhibit  him  to 
himself  and  to  the  reader  as  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  dia- 
lectics, in  which  the  Sophists  have  fiiiled  to  instruct  their  disciple. 

Anytus  is  the  type  of  the  narrow-minded  man  of  the  world,  who 
is  indignant  at  innovation,  and  equally  detests  the  popular  teacher 
and  the  true  philosopher.  He  seems,  Uke  Aristophanes,  to  regard 
the  new  opinions,  whether  of  Socrates  or  the  Sophists,  as  fiitid  to 
Athenian  greatness.  He  is  of  the  same  class  as  Callicles  in  the 
Gorgias,  but  of  a  different  variety ;  the  inmioral  and  sophistical  doc- 
trines of  Callicles  are  not  attribnted  to  him.  The  moderation  with 
which  he  is  described  is  remarkable,  if  he  be  the  accuser  of  Socrates ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  indicated  by  his  parting  words.  Perhaps  Plato 
may  have  been  desirous  of  showing  that  the  accusation  of  Socrates 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  badness  or  malevolence,  but  rather  to  a 
tendency  in  men's  minds.  Or  he  may  have  been  regardless  of  the 
historical  truth  of  the  characters  of  his  Dialogue,  as  in  the  case  of 
Meno  and  Critias.  Like  Chaerephon  (Apol.  21)  the  real  Anytus 
was  a  democrat,  and  had  joined  Thrasybulus  in  the  conflict  with 
tlie  thirty. 

The  Protagoras  arrived  at  a  sort  of  hypothetical  conclusion,  that 
if  <*  virtue  is  knowledge,  it  can  be  tanght."     In  the  £uthy<lemus. 
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Socrates  himself  offered  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
genuous youth  should  be  taught ;  this  was  in  contratit  to  the  quib- 
bling follies  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  Meno  the  subject  is  carried 
further ;  and  althouj^h  no  clear  result  is  attained,  the  foundations  of 
the  inquiry  are  laid  deeper,  and  the  ntiture  of  knowledge  is  more 
distinctly  explained,  lliere  is  a  sort  of  progression  by  antagonism 
of  two  opposite  asiHicts  of  philosophy.  "\\Tien  we  have  reached  the 
ideal  of  knowledge,  we  seem  to  find  that  it  i:»  irreconcilable  with 
actual  fact.  In  human  life  there  is  the  profession  of  knowledge, 
but  right  opinion  is  our  actual  guide.  Knowled<rc,  at  the  best,  is 
only  opinion,  and  is  really  incapable  of  being  taught.  There  is  also 
another  sort  of  progress  from  the  general  notions  of  Socrates,  who 
asked  simply,  **  What  is  friendship  ?  what  is  temperance  ?  what  is 
courage  ?  "  as  in  the  Lvsis,  Charmides,  Laches,  to  the  transcenden- 
taiism  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  second  staqcc  of  his  philosophy,  sought  to 
fintl  the  nature  of  know le<lge  in  a  prior  and  future  state  of  existence, 
ITie  dilhculty  in  franiiu'j  geuenil  notions  which  has  appeared  in 
all  the  previous  Dialr.;^iu's  recurs  in  the  Gor^ias  and  Theaetetus  as 
well  as  in  the  Rejiulilic.  In  the  Gur:j:ias  the  statesmen  are  airain  in- 
troduced, but  in  stix)nger  op])osition  to  the  philosopher.  They  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  a  divine  insight,  but,  though  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  clever  men  and  good  speakers,  arc  denounced  as 
**  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  In  the  Republic  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge to  virtue  is  described  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  modem 
distinctions.  The  existence  of  the  virtues  without  the  possession  of 
knowledge  in  the  higher  or  philosophical  sense,  is  admitted  to  be 
possible.  Right  opinion  is  again  introduced  in  the  Theaetetus  as 
an  account  of  knowledge,  but  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
irrational  (as  here,  because  it  is  not  bound  by  the  tie  of  the  cause), 
and  also,  because  the  conception  of  false  opinion  is  given  up  as 
hopeless.  Such  are  the  shifting  points  of  view  which  Plato  pre- 
sents to  us  in  his  life-long  effort  to  work  out  the  great  intellectual 
puzzle  of  his  age  —  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  good,  and  their 
relation  to  one  another,  and  to  human  life. 

TOU  L  16 
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TERSONS    OF   THE   DIALOGUE. 

Meno.  a  Slave  of  ^Iexo. 

Socu.vTES.  Anttus. 

Meno,    /^AX   you  tell   me,   Socrates,   whether   virtue  is  nc- 
\J  (iiiire<l   hy   teachiug    or  by  practice ;  or   if  neither 
by  teachini;  uor  by  practice,  then  whether  it  comes  to  man  by 
nature,  or  in  wliat  other  way  ? 

Socrates,  O  Meno.  there  was  a  time  when  the  Thessalians 
were  famous  amon^  the  other  Hellenes  only  for  their  riches  and 
their  riding ;  but  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  equally 
famous  for  their  wisdom,  especially  at  Larisa,  which  is  the  na- 
tive city  of  your  friend  Aristippus.  And  this  is  Gorgias' 
doing ;  for  when  he  came  there,  the  flower  of  the  Aleuadae,  of 
whom  your  lover  Aristippus  is  one,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Thessalians,  tell  in  love  with  his  wisdom.  And  he  has  taught 
you  the  habit  of  answering  questions  in  a  grand  and  bold  style, 
which  becomes  those  who  know,  and  is  the  style  in  which  he 
liimself  answers  all  couiers  ;  and  any  Hellene  who  likes  may 
a>k  him  unvthin<;.  How  different  is  our  lot !  mv  dear  Meno. 
Here  at  Athens  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  commodity,  and  Steph. 
all  wisdom  seems  to  have  eniii];nited  from  us  to  vou.  I  71 
am  certain  that  if  you  were  to  ask  any  Athenian  whether  vir- 
tue was  natural  or  acquired,  he  wouhl  laugh  in  your  face,  and 
Siiy  :  Stninger,  you  have  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  me ;  if  I 
were  inspired  I  might  answer  your  question.  But  now  I  liter- 
ally do  not  know  what  virtue  is,  and  much  less  whether  it  is 
acquired  by  teaching  or  not.  And  I  myself,  Meno,  living  as  I 
do  in  this  region  of  poverty,  am  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  I  confess  with  shame  that  I  know  literally  nothing 
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abont  Tirtae ;  and  when  I  do  not  know  the  "qntd**  of  anjthing 
how  can  I  know  the  ^  quale  ?  "  How,  if  I  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  ^leno,  could  I  tell  if  he  was  fair,  or  the  opposite  of  fair ;  rich 
aud  noble,  or  the  reverse  of  rich  and  noble  ?  Do  70a  think 
that  I  could  ? 

J/e/i.  No.  indeed.  Hut  are  you  in  earnest,  Socnites,  in  say* 
in^  that  you  do  not  know  what  virtue  is  ?  And  am  I  to  carry 
back  this  report  of  you  to^'fliessaly? 

Si»e.  Not  only  that,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  may  say  further 
that  I  have  never  known  of  any  one  el^  who  did,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Jltffi.  Then  you  have  never  met  Gorgias  when  he  was  at 
Athens  ? 

Stc.    Yes,  I  have. 

Men.    And  did  von  not  think  that  he  knew? 

S*>r.  I  have  not  a  irooil  nioniorv,  Mirno,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not  now  tell  what  I  tliought  of  liini  at  the  time.  And  I  dare 
say  that  he  did  know,  and  that  you  know  what  he  said :  plea-^e, 
therefore,  to  remind  me  of  what  he  said ;  or,  if  you  would 
rather,  tell  me  your  own  view,  for  I  dare  say  that  yon  and  he 
think  much  alike. 

Jfen.    True. 

Soc.  Then  as  he  is  not  here,  never  mind  him,  and  do  yon 
tell  me.  By  the  gods,  Meno,  be  generous,  and  tell  me  what 
you  say  that  virtue  is ;  for  I  shall  be  truly  delighted  to  find 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  you  and  Gorgias  do  really 
know  what  I  have  been  saying  that  I  have  never  found  any 
bodv  who  knew. 

3Ien,  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  answering  that. 
Take  first  the  virtue  of  a  man :  his  virtue  is  to  know  how  to 
administer  the  state,  in  the  administration  of  which  he  will 
benefit  his  friends  and  damage  his  enemies,  and  will  take  care 
not  to  suffer  damage  himself.  A  woman's  virtue  may  also  be 
easily  described :  her  virtue  is  to  order  her  house,  and  keep 
wimt  is  indoors,  and  obey  her  husband.  Every  age,  every  con- 
^^  dition  of  life,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  bond  or  free, 
has  a  different  virtue :  there  arc  virtues  numberless,  and 
no  lack  of  definitions  of  them ;  for  virtue  is  relative  to  the 
actions  and  oges  of  each  of  us  in  all  that  we  do.  And  the  same 
raav  he  said  of  vice,  Socrates. 

Soc,  How  fortunate  I  am,  Mcno  !  When  I  ask  yon  for  one 
virtue,  'you  present  me  with  a  swarm  of  them,  which  are  in 
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jour  keeping.  Suppose  that  I  carry  on  the  figure  of  the  swarmy 
and  ask  of  you.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bee  ?  and  you  answer 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  bees,  and  I  reply :  But  do  bees 
differ  as  bees,  because  there  are  many  and  different  kinds  of 
them ;  or  are  they  not  rather  to  be  distinguished  by  some  other 
quality,  as,  for  example,  beauty,  size,  or  shape  ?  How  would 
you  answer  that? 

Men,  I  should  answer  that  bees  do  not  differ  from  one 
another,  as  bees. 

Soc,  Ami  suppose  that  I  went  on  to  say :  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know,  Meno;  tell  me  what  is  that  quality  in  which 
they  do  not  differ,  hut  an*  all  alike  :  you  would  be  able  to 
answer  thai  ? 

Mi'n.    I  sliouM. 

Soc,  Ami  so  of  tilt?  virtues,  however  many  and  different  they 
mav  be.  ihev  have  all  a  common  nature  which  makes  them 
virtues  ;  and  on  this  he  who  would  answer  the  question,  '•  What 
is  virtue  ?  "  would  do  well  to  have  his  eye  fixed.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ? 

Men.  I  am  beginning  to  understand ;  but  I  do  not  as  yet 
take  hold  of  the  question  as  I  could  wish. 

Soc,  When  you  say,  Meno,  that  there  is  one  virtue  of  a 
man.  another  of  a  woman,  another  of  a  child,  and  so  on  ;  does 
this  apply  only  to  virtue,  or  would  you  say  the  same  of  health, 
and  size,  and  strength  ?  Or  is  the  nature  of  health  always  the 
same,  whether  in  man  or  woman  ? 

Men.  I  should  say  that  health,  regarded  as  health,  is  the 
same,  whether  of  man  or  woman. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  true  of  size  and  strength?  If  a 
woman  is  strong,  she  will  be  strong  by  reason  of  the  same  form 
and  of  the  same  strength  subsisting  in  her  which  there  is  in 
the  man.  I  mean  to  say  that  strength,  as  strength,  whether 
of  man  or  woman,  is  the  same.     Is  there  any  difference  ?        ^o 

Men.    I  think  not 

Soc.  And  will  not  virtue,  as  virtue,  be  the  same,  whether 
in  a  child  or  in  a  grown-up  person,  in  a  woman  or  in  a  man  ? 

Men.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  Socrates,  that  this  case  is  not 
like  the  others. 

Soc.  Why  ?  Were  you  not  saying  that  the  virtue  of  a  man 
was  to  order  a  state,  and  the  virtue  of  a  woman  was  to  order 
a  house  ? 

Men.    I  did  say  that. 
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Soe.  And  can  either  house  or  state  or  anything  be  well 
ordered  without  temperauce  and  without  justice  ? 

Men.   Certainly  not 

Soe.  Then  they  who  order  a  state  or  a  house  temperately  or 
justly  onler  them  with  temperance  and  justice  ? 

Mnu    CorUiinlv. 

Soc,  Then  both  men  and  women,  if  they  are  to  be  good 
men  and  women,  must  have  tlie  same  virtues  of  temperauce 
and  justice  ? 

Men,    True. 

Soc.  And  cnn  either  a  young  man  or  an  old  one  be  good,  if 
they  are  intemperate  and  unjust? 

Men.    Thuv  cinnot. 

S"f\    They  \\\n>i  Ihj  temperate  and  just  ? 

Men,    Yi'S. 

Snr,  Then  all  men  are  good  in  the  same  way,  and  by  par- 
ticipation ill  the  same  virtues  ? 

Men,    That  is  the  inference. 

Soc.  And  they  surely  would  not  have  been  good  in  the 
same  wav.  unless  their  virtue  iiad  heeii  the  same  ? 

Men,    Tliev  would  not. 

Sue,  Then  now  that  the  sameness  of  all  virtue  has  been 
proven,  try  and  remember  what  you  and  Gorgias  say  that  vir- 
tue is. 

Men,    Will  you  have  one  definition  of  them  all  ? 

Soc,   That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 

Men.  "What  can  I  say  but  that  virtue  is  the  power  of  gov- 
ernin<;  mankind  ? 

Soc,  And  does  this  definition  of  virtue  include  all  virtue? 
Is  virtue  the  .same  in  a  child  and  in  a  slave,  Meno  ?  Ought 
the  child  to  govern  his  father,  or  the  slave  his  master;  and 
would  he  who  governed  be  any  longer  a  slave  ? 

Men.    I  think  not.  Socrates. 

Soc.  No,  indeed ;  there  would  be  small  reason  in  that 
Yet  once  more,  fair  friend;  according  to  you,  virtue  is  *Uhe 
power  of  governing;"  hut  do  you  not  add  "justly"  and  not 
unjustly  ? 

Men,    Yes,  Socrates ;  I  agree  to  that,  for  justice  is  virtue. 

Soc.    Would  you  say  "  virtue,"  Meno,  or  '•  a  virtue  ?  " 

Men,    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  I  mean  as  I  migiit  say  about  anything  ;  that  a  round, 
for  example,  is  **  a  figure  "  and  not  simply  '*  figure,"  and  I 
should  say  this  hecause  'here  are  other  figures. 
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Men.  Quite  right ;  and  that  is  just  what  I  am  sajing  about 
▼irtue  —  that  there  are  other  virtues  as  well  as  justice. 

So€.  What  are  they  ?  teli  me  the  unmes  of  them,  as  I     -  j 
would  tell  YOU  the  names  of  the  other  figures  if  you  asked 
me. 

Men,  Courage  and  temperance  and  wisdom  and  magnificence 
are  virtues  ;  and  there  are  many  others. 

Soc.  Yes,  ^leno ;  and  again  we  are  in  the  same  ciise :  in 
searching  after  one  virtue  we  have  found  many,  thougli  not  in 
the  Siinie  way  as  before  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
common  element  which  runs  through  them  all. 

Men,  Why,  Socrates,  even  now  I  am  not  able  to  follow  you 
in  the  attempt  to  get  at  one  common  notion  of  virtue  as  of 
other  things. 

Soc,  2s'o  wonder  ;  but  I  will  try  to  arrive  a  little  nearer  if 
I  can,  for  you  know  that  all  things  have  a  eoinmoii  notion. 
Sui)[>ose  now  that  some  one  asked  you  the  question  which 
I  asked  before  :  ^leno,  he  would  sav,  what  is  liiriue  ?  And  if 
you  auswered  '*  roundness,"  he  would  reply  to  you,  in  my  way 
of  speaking,  by  asking  whether  you  would  say  that  roundness 
is  ^  figure  "  or  *•  a  figure  ;  "  and  you  would  answer  "  a  figure." 

Men.   Certain Iv. 

Soc.  And  for  this  reason  —  that  there  are  other  figures  ? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  if  he  proceeded  to  ask,  what  other  figures  are 
there  ?  you  would  have  told  him. 

Men,   I  should. 

Soc.  And  if  he  similarly  aske<l  what  color  is,  and  you  an- 
swered whiteness,  and  the  questioner  rejoine<l.  Would  you  say 
that  whiteness  is  color  or  a  color  ?  you  would  reply,  A  color, 
because  there  are  other  colors  as  well. 

Men,  I  should. 

Soc,  And  if  he  had  said.  Tell  me  what  they  are,  you  would 
have  told  him  of  other  colors  which  are  colors  just  as  much  as 
whiteness. 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  pursue  the  matter  in  my 
way,  he  would  say  :  Ever  and  anon  we  are  landed  in  particulars, 
but  this  is  not  what  I  want ;  tell  me  then,  since  you  call  tliem 
by  a  common  nume,  and  say  that  they  are  all  figures,  even  when 
opposed  to  one  another,  what  is  that  common  nature  which  you 
designate  as  figure  —  which  comprehends  straight  as  well  as 
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round,  and  ii  no  mora  one  dun  the  other ;  wonU  70a  aol  aaj 

that? 

Jlftn.  Tes. 

Soe.  And  in  Baying  that,  you  do  not  mean  to  mj  that  the 
round  is  round  any  more  than  straight,  or  the  straight  any  mora 
straight  than  round  ? 

Jlen.  Certainly  not. 

Soe*  Yon  only  assert  that  the  ronnd  figure  is  not  more  a 
figure  tluin  the  straight,  or  the  straight  than  the  round  ? 

Men,  That  is  true. 

«Sbc.  What  then  is  this  which  is  called  figure?  Try  ami 
answer.  Suppose  that  when  a  person  asked  yon  this  question 
eitlicr  altout  fistire  or  color,  vou  were  to  renlv,  Man,  I  do 
not  umlrrstaml  wliat  vou  want,  or  know  what  vou  are  sav- 
in«; ;  he  would  look  rather  arftonished  and  sav :  Do  vou  not  un- 
derstaud  that  I  am  looking  tor  the  **  simile  in  multis  **  ?  And 
then  he  might  put  the  question  in  another  form  :  Meno,  he  might 
say,  what  is  that  ^  simile  in  multis  "  which  you  ctdl  figure,  and 
which  includes  not  only  round  and  straight  figures,  but  all  ? 
Could  you  not  answer  that  question,  Meno  ?  I  wish  that  you 
would  try  ;  the  attempt  will  be  good  practice  with  a  view  to 
the  answer  about  virtue. 

Men,  I  would  rather  that  vou  should  answer,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  I  indulge  you  ? 

3fen.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  And  then  you  will  tell  me  about  virtue  ? 

Men,  I  will 

Socm  Then  I  must  do  my  best,  for  there  is  a  prise  to  be 
won. 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Well,  I  will  try  and  explain  to  yon  what  figure  is. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  answer  ?  —  Figure  is  the  only  thing 
that  always  follows  color.  I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
that,  OS  I  am  sure  I  should  be  content  if  you  would  let  me  have 
a  similar  definition  of  virtue. 

Men.  But  that,  Socrates,  is  a  simple  answer. 

Soc.  Why  simple  ? 

Men,  Because  you  say  that  figure  is  that  which  always  follows 
color  ;  but  if  a  person  says  that  he  does  not  know  what  color  is, 
any  more  than  what  figure  is  —  what  sort  of  answer  would  you 
have  given  him  ? 

Soc,  I  should  have  told  hun  the  truth.     And  if  he  were  a 
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philosopher  of  the  erbdc  and  antagooistic  sort,  I  should  say  to 
him  :  Yoa  have  my  ausirer,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  yoar  business  is 
to  take  up  the  argument  and  refute  me.  But  if  I  were  talking 
as  jou  and  I  now  are,  a^  between  friends,  I  should  reply  in  a 
mlhler  stndu  and  more  in  the  dialectician^s  way  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  shouhl  not  only  speak  the  truth,  but  I  should  make  use  of 
premises  wiiich  the  person  interroi:^ated  would  be  willing  to 
juhnit.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  shall  approach  you. 
You  will  aL'knowled;;e.  will  vuu  not,  that  there  is  such  a  thin<; 
115  iin  end,  or  tennitiation,  or  extremity  ?-^- all  of  which  wonU  I 
u>e  in  the  same  sense.  alLhoui;h  I  am  aware  that  Prodicus  might 
qnurrel  with  us  about  this  :  hut  still  you,  I  am  sure,  would  speak 
ot'ii  thing  as  endetl  or  terminated  —  that  is  all  which  I  am  say- 
ing—  not  anvtiiinjj  verv  dilRcult. 

jy^n.  Yes,  I  should  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  understand  ^^ 
vour  moaumj;. 

Stjc.  And  you  would  speak  of  a  surface  and  also  of  a  solid, 
as  for  example  in  geometry. 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand 
mv  definition  of  fiijure.  I  define  fii^ure  to  be  that  in  which  the 
solid  eud;« ;  or,  more  coucisely.  as  the  limit  of  solid. 

Men.  And  now,  Socrates,  what  is  color  ? 

Soc.  You  are  outrageous,  Meno.  in  thus  plaguing  a  poor  old 
man  to  give  you  an  answer,  when  you  won't  take  the  trouble  of 
rememberin<j  what  is  Gorijias*  definition  of  virtue. 

Men.  When  you  have  told  me  what  I  ask,  I  will  tell  you, 
Socrates. 

Soc.  A  man  who  was  blindfolded  has  only  to  hear  you  talk- 
ing, and  he  would  know  that  you  are  a  fair  creature  and  have 
still  many  lovers. 

Men.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Soc.  Why,  because  you  always  speak  in  imperatives  :  like  all 
beauties  when  they  a»"^  in  their  prime,  you  are  tyrannical ;  and 
also,  as  I  suspect,  you  have  found  out  that  I  have  a  weakness  for 
the  fair,  and  therefore  I  must  humor  you  and  answer. 

Men,  Please  do. 

Soc.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  you  after  the  manner  of 
Gorgias,  which  is  familiar  to  you  ? 

Men.  I  should  very  much  like  that 

Soc.  Do  not  he  and  Empedocles  say  that  there  are  certain 
effluences  of  existence  ? 
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Mmu  CSttrtftinl J. 

iSbOi  And  paiiages  into  whidi  and  through  whidi  Um  effln* 

iAn.  Exaetl J. 

&e.  And  loaie  of  the  effluences  fit  into  the  peittgee,  end 
some  of  them  ore  too  small  or  too  large  ? 

Metu  True. 

Soe.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sight? 

Mfn^  Yes. 

Soe.  And  now,  as  Pindar  says,  **  Read  mj  meaning :  **  color  is 
an  effluence  of  fi>rm«  commensurate  with  sight,  and  sensible. 

Men.  That,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  admirable 
answer. 

Soc,  Why,  yes.  lietniiiite  it  is  just  such  a  one  as  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  lieariug  :  and  your  wit  will  liavo  (liscovcred 
that  you  may  oxplaiu  in  the  same  way  the  nature  of  sound  and 
suiell,  and  of  many  other  siniihir  phenomena. 

Men,  Quite  true. 

Soc,  The  answer,  Meno,  was  in  tlie  orthodox  solemn  vein, 
and  theretbre  was  more  acceptable  to  you  than  the  other  answer 
about  figure. 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  yet,  0  son  of  Alexidemus,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  other  was  the  better ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  he 
of  the  same  upinion,  if  you  would  only  stay  and  be  initiated,  and 
were  not  compelled,  as  you  said  yestenlay,  to  go  away  before 
the  mysteries. 

..  Men,  But  I  will  gladly  stay,  Socrates,  if  you  will  give 

me  many  such  answers. 

Soc.  Well  then,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  yours,  I  will 
do  my  very  best ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
you  very  many  as  good :  and  now,  in  your  turn,  you  are  to  fulfill 
your  promise,  and  tell  me  what  virtue  is  in  the  universal ;  and 
do  not  make  a  singular  into  a  plural,  as  '^i)£au^tioiis  say  of  those 
who  break  a  thing,  but  deliver  virtue  to  le  whole  and  sound 
and  not  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces.  I  have  given  you  the 
pattern. 

Men,  Well  then,  Socrates,  virtue,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  love 
and  attainment  of  the  honorable ;  that  is  what  the  poet  says, 
and  I  say  too,  — 

*<  Yirtne  b  the  desire  and  power  of  attaining  the  honorable.** 
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Soc,  And  does  he  who  desires  the  honorable  also  desire  the 
good? 

3fen.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Then  are  there  some  who  desire  the  evil  and  others 
who  desire  the  good  ?  Do  not  all  men,  my  dear  sir,  desire 
goo<l  ? 

Men,  Xo,  I  do  not  think  that. 

Soc,  Tliere  are  some  wlio  desire  evil  ? 

Jffn,  Yes. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  they  think  the  evils  which  they  de- 
sire to  he  good  ;  or  do  they  know  that  they  are  evil  and  yet 
de.*i?*e  them  ? 

J/en.   Botli.  as  I  think. 

Snr,  And  do  vou  renllv  imagine.  ^leno.  tliat  a  man  knows 
eviN  to  I)L'  evils  and  desires  them  notwiihstandiuj:!  ? 

Men.   Ccrtaiiilv  I  do. 

Soc.  And  desire  is  of  possession  ? 

Men.  Yes,  of  possession. 

Soc.  And  does  lie  think  that  tlie  evils  will  do  good  to  him 
who  possesses  them,  oi*  does  he  know  that  they  will  do  him 
harm  ? 

Men.  There  are  some  who  think  tiiat  the  evils  will  do  them 
<jo»^l,  an<l  others  who  know  that  thev  will  do  them  harm. 

Soc.  And,  in  your  opinion,  do  those  who  think  that  they  will 
do  them  good  know  that  they  are  evils  ? 

Men.  No,  I  certaiidv  do  not  think  that. 

Soc.  Can  anvtliiii'^  be  clearer  than  that  those  who  are  iffno- 
rant  of  the  evils  do  not  desire  them,  but  they  desire  what  they 
suppose  to  be  good  when  they  are  really  evils,  and  they  who 
do  not  know  them  to  be  evils,  and  suppose  them  to  be  good, 
desire  good? 

Men.  Yes,  in  that  ca-e. 

Soc.  Well,  and  do  those  who,  as  you  say,  desire  evils,  an<l 
think  that  evils  are  hurtful  to  the  possessor  of  them,  know  th.-it 
they  will  be  hurt  by  them  ? 

Men.  They  must  know  that. 

Soc.  And  do  they  not  suppose  that  they  are  miserable  -q 
in  the  dei^ree  that  thev  are  hurt  ? 

Men.  That  again  they  must  believe. 

Soc.  And  are  not  the  miserable  ill-fated? 

Men.  Yes.  indeed. 

Soc.  And  does  any  one  desire  to  be  miserable  and  ill-fated  ? 
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Men.  I  should  taj  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  if  there  ii  no  one  who  desires  to  he  miserable^ 
there  in  no  one,  Meno,  wlio  desires  evil;  for  what  if  miiery 
hut  the  tle!*ire  and  possession  of  eril  ? 

Men.  Tliut  npiierirs  to  ho  the  truth.  Soeratos,  and  I  admit 
that  nobody  desires  oviL 

Soc.  And  yet,  were  you  not  saying  just  now  that  mtue  is 
the  desire  and  jiower  of  attaining  good  ? 

Men.  Yes,  I  did  suy  that. 

Soe,  But  granting  that,  then  the  desire  of  goorl  is  common 
to  all.  and  one  man  is  no  better  tluin  another  in  tluit  ? 

Men,  True. 

Sue.  And  if  one  nmn  is  not  K'tter  than  unoclier  in  <lesiring 
gootl.  lie  must  1m?  lietter  in  the  iwwcr  of  attaining  goo<l  ? 

Mfii.   Kxartlv. 

Sue,  Then,  acconlin:^  to  yuur  dulinitiou,  virtue  would  appear 
to  be  the  power  of  attaining  goo«l  ? 

Men.  I  entirely  approve,  Siicrates,  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  view  this  matter. 

Soc.  Tlitiii  now  let  us  see  whether  this  is  true  from  another 
point  of  view ;  for  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right.  AVhat  you 
say  is.  tliat  virtue  is  the  power  of  attaining  good  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  you  would  say  that  goods  are  such  as  health  and 
wealth  and  the  {xissession  of  gold  and  silver,  and  having  office 
aud  honor  in  the  state  -~  these  are  what  you  would  call  goods  ? 

Men.  Yes  all  these. 

Soc.  Then,  acconling  to  Meno,  who  is  the  hereditary  friend 
of  the  great  king,  virtue  is  the  power  of  getting  silver  and  gold  ; 
and  would  you  add  piously,  justly,  or  do  you  deem  this  of  no 
(consequence  ?  And  is  any  mode  of  acquisition,  even  if  unjust 
or  dishom*st,  equally  to  be  regarded  as  virtue  ? 

Men.  Not  virtue,  Socrates,  but  vice. 

Soc.  Theu  justice  or  temperance  or  holiness,  or  some  other 
part  of  virtue,  as  would  appear,  must  accompany  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  without  them  the  mere  acquisition  of  good  will  not  be 
virtue. 

Men.  Wliv,  how  can  there  be  virtue  without  these  ? 

Soc.  And  the  non-acquisition  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  dishon- 
est manner  may  be  equally  virtue  ? 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  Then  the  acqtiisition  of  sndi  goods  is  no  more  virtue 
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than  the   non-acquisltioQ    of  them,  but  whatever   is   ao-     ^^ 
oompanied  by  justice  or  hooesiy  is  virtue,  aud  whatever  is 
devoid  of  justice  is  vice? 

Men,  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  io  my  judgment. 

Soc.  And  were  we  not  saying  just  now  that  justice,  tem- 
perance, an«l  the  like,  were  each  of  them  a  piirt  of  virtue  ? 

Jfen.   Yes. 

Soc.   And  >o,  ^leno,  this  is  the  way  in  whicli  you  muck  me. 

Men,    Why  do  you  say  tliat,  Socnites  ? 

Soc.  Wliy.  because  I  sisked  you  to  deliver  virtue  int)  my 
haiiils  wluile  and  unbroken,  and  I  g.ive  you  a  pattern  according 
to  which  you  were  to  frame  your  answer;  and  you  have  al- 
readv  fort^oiten  this,  and  tell  me  that  virtue  is  the  power  of  at- 
tuning  ir«)nd  justly,  or  with  justice,  —  thus  acknowledging  jus- 
tice to  he  a  part  of  virtue. 

M*'n.    Yi^ri. 

Soc.  Then  it  follows  from  your  own  admissions,  that  virtue 
is  doing  what  you  do  with  a  part  of  virtue  ;  for  justice  aud  the 
like  are  each  of  them  parts  of  virtue. 

Men.    What  of  that  ? 

Soc.  What  of  that !  Why,  did  not  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  the 
nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole  ?  And  you  are  very  far  from  tell- 
ing me  this  ;  but  declare  every  action  to  be  virtue  which  is 
done  with  a  part  of  virtue  ;  as  though  you  had  already  told  me 
the  whole  of  virtue,  and  as  if  I  should  know  what  the  whole 
was  when  frittered  away  into  little  pieces.  And,  therefore,  my 
dear  Meno,  I  fear  that  I  must  begin  again  and  repeat  the  same 
question :  What  is  virtue  ?  for  otherwise,  I  can  only  say,  that 
every  action  done  with  a  part  of  virtue  is  virtue ;  what  else  is 
the  meaning  of  saying  that  every  action  dime  with  justice  is  vir- 
tue? Don't  you  think  that  the  question  requires  to  be  re- 
peated ;  for  can  any  one  who  does  not  know  virtue  know  a 
part  of  virtue  ? 

Men.   No  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  can. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember  how,  in  the  example  of  figure,  we  re- 
jected any  answer  given  in  terms  which  were  as  yet  unex- 
plained or  unadmitted? 

Me/i.   Yes.  Socrates;  and  we  were  right  in  that. 

Soc.  Well,  my  friend,  do  as  we  did  then :  and  do  not  sup- 
pose that  we  can  explain  to  any  one  the  nature  of  virtue  as  a 
whole  through  some  unexplained  portion  of  virtue,  or  anything 
at  all  in  that  fashion  ;  tor  that  only  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the 
old  question.  What  is  virtue  ?     Now,  am  I  not  ri'jjht  ? 
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JUmu  I  believe  thai  joo  ere. 

Soe»  Then  begin  again,  and  answer  me.  What,  aooording  to 
joa  and  jour  friend,  is  tlie  definition  of  virtue  ? 
gQ  Iftn.  O  Socrates  s  I  used  to  be  told,  before  I'kneir 
JOO,  that  yon  are  always  puzzling  yourself  and  othen; 
and  now  you  are  casting  your  spells  over  me,  and  I  am  simply 
getting  bewitched  and  enchanted,  and  am  at  my  wits'  emL 
And  if  I  may  venture  to  make  a  jest  upon  you,  yon  scom  to 
mc  iMith  in  your  appearance  and  in  your  power  over  others  to 
be  very  like  the  flat  torpedo  fi^h,  who  torpilies  tluise  who  come 
neiir  iiira  with  tlie  touch,  as  yuu  huvc  now  toqiitiifl  nie.  I  think. 
For  my  soul  and  my  tongue  are  really  torpitl,  umi  I  ilo  not 
know  how  to  answer  you  ;  and  though  I  luive  lieen  deiivereil 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  8{)eeches  aliout  virtue  b:f)ru  n«>w,  and 
t«)  many  [lersous.  —  and  very  goo<l  ones  they  wore,  as  I 
tlioni'ht,  —  now  I  cannot  even  sav  what  virtue  is.  And  I 
think  that  you  are  very  wise  in  not  voyaij:ing  oiul  going  away 
from  home,  for  if  you  did  in  other  places  us  you  do  in  Athens, 
you  would  be  cost  into  prison  as  a  magician. 

Sue,  You  are  a  rogue,  Meuo,  and  had  all  but  caught  me. 

3/en,   Wliat  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  can  tell  why  you  made  a  simile  about  me. 

Men.  Why,  do  you  think  ? 

Soc,  In  order  that  I  might  make  another  simile  about  you. 
For  I  know  that  all  pretty  young  gentlemen  like  to  have  pretty 
similes  made  about  them ;  and  well  they  may :  but  I  shall  not 
return  the  compliment  As  to  my  being  a  torpedo,  if  tlie  tor- 
pedo is  torpid  as  well  as  the  cause  of  torpidity  in  others,  then 
indeed  I  am  a  torpedo,  but  not  otherwise  ;  for  I  perplex  others, 
not  because  I  am  clear,  but  because  I  am  utterly  perplexed 
myself.  And  now  I  know  not  what  virtue  is,  and  you  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  case,  although  you  did  once  know  before  yon 
touched  me.  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  join  with  you  in 
ihe  inquiry. 

Men.  And  how  will  you  inquire,  Socrates,  into  that  whicli 
you  know  not  ?  What  will  you  put  forth  as  the  subject  of 
inquiry  ?  And  if  you  find  what  you  want,  how  will  you  ever 
know  that  this  is  what  you  did  not  know  ? 

Soc,  I  know,  Meno,  what  you  mean ;  but  just  see  what  a 
tiresome  di:«pute  you  are  introduchig.  You  argue  that  a  man 
caimot  inquire  either  about  tliat  which  he  knows,  ^r  about  that 
which  he  does  not  know  ;  for  he  knows,  aiul  therefore  has  uo 
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need  to  inquire  about  that  —  nor  about  that  which  he  does  not 
know ;  for  he  does  not  know  that  about  which  he  is  to  g. 
inquire. 

Men,   AVeli,  Socrates,  aud  is  not  the  argument  sound  ? 

Soc,    I  think  not. 

Men.    Why  not? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  have  heard  from  certain  wise 
men  and  women  who  spoke  of  things  divine  that  — 

Men,    What  did  thi-y  say  ? 

Soc.   Tliey  s{>oke  of  a  glorious  truth,  as  I  conceive. 

Men,    What  \v:is  thai  ?  and  wiio  were  they  ? 

Sue,  Sorui!  of  them  were  priesis  aud  priestesses,  who  had 
stutlied  how  thov  luiiiht  be  able  to  ijive  a  reason  of  their  pro- 
fesbiou :  there  have  been  poets  al.>o,  such  as  the  poet  Pindar 
ami  other  inspire'l  men.  And  what  ihi*v  *av  is  —  mark,  now, 
and  see  whftlier  their  words  are  true —  iliov  sav  that  the  soul 
ol'  man  is  immortal,  anil  at  i)iie  time  has  an  end.  wliieh  in 
termed  <lviiitr,  and  at  another  time  is  born  ai^aiu,  but  is  never 
destroye<l.  And  the  moral  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  live  always 
in  perfect  holiness.  For  in  the  ninth  year  Persephone  sends 
the  souls  of  those  from  whom  .-^ht;  has  received  the  penalty  of 
ancient  crime  back  ai^aln  into  the  lii'ht  of  this  worhl,  and  these 
are  they  wiio  become  noble  kings  and  mighty  men  a:jd  great 
in  wisdom,  and  are  called  saintly  heroes  in  after  a^u-.  The 
soul,  then,  as  being  immortal,  and  having  been  born  a^aiu  many 
times,  and  having  seen  all  things  that  there  are,  whether  in 
this  world  or  in  the  world  below,  has  knowledge  of  them  all ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  able  to  c^ill  to  remem- 
brance all  that  she  ever  knew  about  virtue,  and  about  every- 
thing ;  for  as  all  nature  is  akin,  and  the  soul  has  learned  all 
things,  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  her  eliciting,  or  as  men  say 
learnins:.  all  out  of  a  single  recollection,  if  a  man  is  strenuous 
and  does  not  faint ;  for  all  inquiry  and  all  learning  is  but 
recollection.  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  listen  to  this 
sophistical  argument  about  the  impossibility  of  inquiry :  that  is 
a  saying  which  will  make  us  idle,  and  is  sweet  only  to  the 
sluggard ;  but  the  other  siiying  will  make  us  active  and  enter- 
pri>ing.  In  that  confiding,  I  will  gladly  inquire  with  you  into 
the  nature  of  virtue. 

Men,  Yes.  Socrates  ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
we  do  not  learn,  and  that  what  we  call  learning  is  only  a  proc- 
ess of  recollection  ?     Can  you  teach  me  that  ? 
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Soe.  I  toU  jon,  Meno^  that  70a  wers  a  rogotty  and  notr  jom 
a!«k  wheilHsr  I  oan  teoeh  you,  when  I  am  saying  that  thare  k 
gA  00  teaching,  but  only  recollection ;  and  thu«  yon  iiaagina 
tiiat  you  will  Involve  me  in  a  contradiciion. 

Mm.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  protest  that  I  had  no  sodi  Inten- 
tiou.  I  only  asked  the  question  from  habit ;  but  if  yon  can 
prove  to  me  that  what  yon  say  is  true,  I  wish  that  you  would. 

Sue,  That  is  no  easy  matter,  but  I  will  try  to  please  yoo  to 
the  utmuHt  uf  my  |)Ower.  Suppose  that  you  coll  one  of  your 
iiuiuerous  nttentlniits,  tliat  I  may  demonstrate  on  him. 

Men.    Certainly.     Come  hither,  boy. 

Soe.    He  is  Greek,  and  speaks  Greek,  does  he  not? 

J/t'/i.    Yes  ;  be  was  bom  in  the  house. 

Sttr.  Attend  now  to  the  questions  which  I  ask  him,  and 
observe  whether  he  learns  of  mc  or  only  remembers. 

Men,    I  will. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  know  that  a  figure  like  this  is  a 
square  ? 

Boy,    I  do. 

S'}c,  And  you  know  that  a  square  figure  has  these  four  lines 
equal  ? 

Boif,    Certainly. 

Sac,  And  these  lines  which  I  have  drawn  through  the  mid- 
dle uf  the  8<iaHre  are  also  equal  ? 

Boy,   Yes. 

Soc,    A  square  may  be  of  any  size  ? 

Boy,    Certainly. 

Soc.  And  if  one  side  of  the  figure  be  of  two  feet,  and  the 
other  side  be  of  two  feet,  how  much  will  tlie  whole  be  ?  Let 
me  explain :  if  in  one  direction  the  space  was  of  two  feet,  and 
in  the  other  direction  of  one  foot,  the  whole  would  be  of  two 
feet  token  once? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Soc,  But  since  this  side  is  also  of  two  feet,  there  are  twice 
two  feet  ? 

Boy,  There  are. 

Soc,  Then  the  square  is  of  twice  two  feet  ? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  how  many  are  twice  two  feet  ?  count  and  tell  me. 

Boy,  Four,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  might  there  not  be  another  square  twice  as  large 
as  this,  and  having  like  this  the  lines  equal  ? 

Boy,  Yes. 
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Soe»  And  of  how  many  feet  will  that  be  ? 

Boy,  Of  eight  feet. 

Soc.  And  Duw  trj  and  tell  me  the  length  of  the  line  which 
furms  the  side  of  that  double  square :  thb  is  two  feet  —  what 
will  ihat  be? 

Boy.  Clearly,  Socnites,  that  will  be  double. 

Soe,  Do  you  observe,  Meno,  that  I  am  not  teaching  the  boy 
anything,  but  only  asking  him  questions ;  iind  now  he  fancies 
tliat  he  know-t  how  lung  a  line  is  necessary  in  onler  to  produce  a 
figure  of  eight  square  feet ;  does  he  not  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  Ami  does  he  reallv  know  ? 

Men.   Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Wit  only  guesses  that  [l>ecause  the  square  is  double],  the 
line  i.s  double. 

Mi'n.  True. 

Si)r.  Ol)*orve  liini  while  he  recalls  the  step.'^  in  reirnlar  order. 
(7b  the  Bty,)  Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  assert  that  a  double  ^,-. 
space  comes  from  a  double  line?  Remember  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  an  oblong,  but  of  a  square,  and  of  a  square  twice  the 
size  of  this  one  —  that  is  to  sav  of  eijrht  feet ;  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  still  say  that  a  double  square  comes  from  a 
double  line  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  does  not  this  line  become  doubled  if  we  add  another 
such  line  here  ? 

Boy.   Certainly. 

Soc.  And  four  such  lines  will  make  a  space  containing  eight 
feet? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  us  describe  such  a  figure :  is  not  that  what  you  wonld 
say  is  the  figure  of  eight  feet  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are  there  not  these  four  divisions  in  the  figure, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  figure  of 
four  feet  ? 

Boy,  True. 

Soc.  And  is  not  that  four  times  four  ? 

Boy.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  four  times  is  not  double  ? 

Boy.  No,  indeed. 

Soc.  But  how  much  ? 

17 
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Bo^.  Four  timet  as  much. 

Soe.  Therefore  the  doable  line,  boy,  hss  fonnad  a  ^paoe^  moH 
twioei  hat  four  times  bm  much. 

B^.  Tnie. 

Sac  And  fbar  timet  four  are  sixteen  —  are  thej  not? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Sac  What  line  would  give  yon  a  space  of  eight  fiaet,  as  tbfa 
gives  one  of  sixteen  &et;  do  yon  see? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  the  space  of  four  feet  is  made  from  this  half  line  ? 

B)y.  Yes. 

Soc.  Goo<1 ;  and  is  not  a  space  of  eight  feet  twice  the  size  of 
this,  :iiid  half  the  size  of  the  other  ? 

Biiy.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Such  a  space,  tlien,  will  be  made  out  of  a  lino  greater 
than  tills  <Mie.  and  less  than  that  one. 

Boy.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  think. 

Soc  Very  good ;  I  like  to  hear  you  say  what  you  think.  And 
now  tell  me,  is  not  this  a  line  of  two  feet  and  that  of  four  ? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  the  line  which  forms  the  side  of  eight  feet  ought 
to  be  more  than  tliis  line  of  two  feet,  and  less  than  the  other  of 
four  feet  ? 

Boy.  It  ought 

Soc.  Try  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  how  much  it  will  he. 

Boy.  Three  feet 

Soc.  Then  if  we  odd  a  half  to  this  line  of  two,  tliat  will  be 
the  line  of  three.  Here  are  two  and  there  is  one ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  here  are  two  also  and  there  is  one :  and  that  makes 
the  figure  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  if  there  are  three  feet  this  way  and  three  feet  that 
way,  the  whole  space  will  be  three  times  tliree  feet? 

Boy.  That  is  evident 

Soc.  And  how  much  are  three  times  three  feet  ? 

Boy.  Nine. 

Soc.  And  how  much  is  the  double  of  four  ? 

Boy,  Eight 

Soc.  Tiien  the  figure  of  eight  is  not  made  out  of  a  line  of 
three? 

Boy.  No. 
^1  Soc.  But  from  what  line  ?  -~  tell  me  exactly ;  and  if  jon 

would  rather  not  reckon,  try  and  show  me  the  line. 
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Boy,  Indeeilt  Socrates,  I  do  not  koow. 

Soc.  Do  jou  see,  Meno,  what  advances  he  has  made  in  his 
power  of  recollection  ?  lie  did  not  know  at  first,  and  he  does 
not  know  now,  what  is  the  side  of  a  figure  of  eight  feet :  but 
then  he  thought  that  he  knew,  and  an&wcrcd  confidently  as  if 
he  knew,  an<l  had  no  ditHeuhy  ;  hut  now  he  has  aditHcnIty,  and 
neither  knows  nor  fancies  that  he  know^. 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  Is  he  not  better  otl' in  knowing  his  i;;norance? 

Men.  I  tiiink  that  he  is. 

Soc,  If  we  have  nia<le  him  douht,  and  given  him  the  "  tor- 
pedo's sh^'ck."  h-.ivo  \vi»  done  hitn  any  harm? 

Mt:n.   I  tiiink  not. 

Soc.  AW  have  «Trt:iinlv  done  soniotliinj:  tliat  niav  assist  him 
in  finding  out  thu  truth  of  the  uiaiter :  and  now  he  will  wish  to 
ri*inr«lv  his  ii^iiiiuimcc.  Imt  thfu  hi»  would  ha\«.*  Ih-mmi  ready  to 
tell  all  the  woihl  that  the  double  8[)ace  shouM  have  a  double 
sidf. 

^fvl}.  True. 

S*n\  I>iit  do  you  suppose  tliat  he  wouhl  ever  have  inquired 
or  learned  what  he  fancied  that  he  knew  and  did  not  know, 
until  he  liad  fallen  into  per[>lexity  under  the  idea  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  had  de'»ired  to  know  ? 

Men.  I  think  not,  S««crates. 

Soc.  Then  he  was  the  better  for  the  torpedo's  touch  ? 

Men.  I  think  that  he  was. 

S)c.  3Iark  nt)\v  the  fartlier  development.  I  shall  only  ask 
him,  and  not  teach  him,  and  he  shall  share  the  inquiry  with 
me  :  and  do  you  watch  and  see  if  you  find  roe  telling  or  ex- 
plaining anything  to  him,  instead  of  eliciting  his  opinion.  Tell 
me,  boy,  is  not  this  a  square  of  four  feet  which  I  have  drawn  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  now  I  a^ld  another  square  equal  to  the  former  one. 

Boy.  Ye«. 

Soc.  And  a  third,  which  is  equal  to  either  of  them  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  Suppose  that  we  fill  up  the  vacant  corner. 

Boy.  Veiy  good. 

Soc.  Here,  then,  there  are  four  equal  spaces  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  how  many  times  is  this  space  larger  than  this  ? 

Boy.   Four  times. 
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Soc,  But  it  ought  to  have  been  twice  onlj,  as  you  will  re- 
member. 

Boy,  True. 

Soe.  And  does  not  this  lloe,  readiiog  firom  comer  to  comer, 
bisect  each  of  these  spaces  ? 
g.  Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are  there  not  here  foar  equal  lines  which  con- 
tain  this  space  ? 

Boy.  There  are. 

Soc.  Look  and  see  how  much  this  space  is. 

Boy.  I  do  not  understand. 

Soc.  Has  not  each  interior  line  cut  off  half  of  the  four 
spaces  ? 

Bty.  Yes. 

Sftc.  And  how  many  such  spaces  are  there  in  this  division  ? 

B>y.   Four. 

Site.  And  how  many  iu  this  ? 

Biy.  Two. 

Soc.  And  four  is  how  many  tiroes  two. 

Boy.  Twice. 

Soc.  And  this  space  is  how  many  feet  ? 

Boy.  Of  eight  feet. 

Soc.  And  from  what  line  do  you  get  this  figure  ? 

Boy.  From  this. 

Soc.  That  is,  from  the  line  wliioh  extends  from  comer  to 
corner  ? 

Boy.    Yes. 

Soc.  And  that  is  the  line  which  the  learned  call  the  diag- 
onal. And  if  this  is  the  proper  name,  then  you,  Meno's  slave, 
are  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  double  space  is  the  square  of  the 
diagonal  ? 

Boy.    Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  do  you  say  of  him,  Meno  ?  Were  not  all  these 
answers  given  out  of  hb  own  head  ? 

Men.    Yes,  they  were  all  his  own. 

Soc.  And  yet,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  he  did  not 
know  ? 

Men.    True. 

Soc.  And  yet  he  had  those  notions  in  him  ? 

Men.   Yes. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  does  not  know  still  has  trae  notions  of 
that  which  he  does  not  know  ? 
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Men.    He  has. 

Soc,  And  at  present  these  notions  are  just  wakening  op  in 
him,  as  in  a  dream ;  but  if  he  were  frequently  asked  the  same 
questions,  in  ditieront  forms,  he  wouKl  know  as  well  as  any  one 
at  last  ? 

Men,    I  dare  say. 

Soc,  Without  any  one  teaching;  him  he  will  recover  his 
knowledge  for  himself,  if  he  is  only  asked  questions  ? 

Men,    Yes. 

Soc,    And  this  spontaneous  recovery  in  him  is  recollection  ? 

Men.    True. 

Soc,  And  this  kno\vled:;e  which  he  now  has  must  he  not 
eitlitT  have  acquired  or  always  possessed  ? 

Men,    Yus. 

Soc.  Ihit  if  he  always  possessed  this  knowlnlge  ho  would 
always  have  known  ;  or  if  he  has  acquire<l  the  knowletlge  he 
could  not  have  acquired  it  in  this  life,  utdess  he  has  l>eeu  taught 
geometry  ;  for  he  may  be  made  to  do  the  same  with  all  geome- 
try and  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Now,  has  any  one 
ever  taught  him  ?  You  must  know  that,  if,  as  you  say,  he  was 
born  and  bred  in  your  house. 

Men.    And  I  am  certain  that  no  one  ever  did  teach  him. 

Soc.    And  yet  has  he  not  the  knowledge? 

Men,    That,  Socrates,  is  most  certain.  ^^ 

Soc,    But  if  he  did  not  acquire  this  knowledge  in  this 
life,  then  clearly  he  must  have  had  and  learned  it  at  some  other 
time  ? 

Men.    That  is  evident. 

Soc.  And  that  must  have  been  the  time  when  he  was  not  a 
man  ? 

Men.    Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  there  have  been  always  true  thoughts  in  him, 
both  at  the  time  when  he  was  and  was  not  a  man,  which  only 
need  to  be  awakened  into  knowledge  by  putting  questions  to 
him,  his  soul  must  have  always  possessed  this  knowledge,  for  he 
always  either  was  or  was  not  a  man  ? 

Men.    That  is  clear. 

Soc.  And  if  the  truth  of  all  things  always  existed  in  the 
soul,  then  the  soul  is  immortal.  Wherefore  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  try  to  recollect  what  you  do  not  know,  or  rather  do  not 
remember. 

Men.   I  feel,  somehow,  that  I  like  what  you  are  saying. 
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Soe.  Aud  If  Menoy  like  what  I  am  saying.  Sume  duofi  I 
have  said  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  coufideut  Bat  that  we 
shall  be  better  and  braver  aud  less  helpless  if  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  bquire,  than  we  should  have  been  if  we  indulged  in 
the  idle  fancy  tliat  there  was  no  knowing  and  no  use  in  scardip 
ing  after  what  we  know  iiot ;  tluu  is  a  theme  upon  which  I 
am  ready  to  light,  in  word  and  dued,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power. 

Men,   Tliat  agaiiu  Socratess  appears  to  me  to  l»e  well  said. 

Soe.  Then,  aa  we  aru  agreed  tirnt  a  man  should  inquire 
about  tliat  which  he  does  not  kuow,  sluUl  vou  aiid  I  make  an 
effort  to  hiquire  together  into  the  nature  of  virtue  ? 

Jftii,  By  all  means,  Socrates.  Aud  yet  I  wuuld  rather  re- 
turn to  my  orijxinal  quci^tion,  Whether  virtue  comes  by  instruc- 
tion, or  bv  nature,  or  is  jiniinetl  in  some  other  wav? 

Soc,  Had  I  the  comuuiud  of  you  a.*  wi-ll  ;ls  of  rnvj^elf.  ^teno, 
I  wouM  not  have  inquii*eil  wheiher  virtue  is  given  by  instruc* 
tion  or  not,  until  we  had  fir7*c  oscertaineil  **  what  virtue  lO 
But  as  you  never  think  of  controlling  yourself,  but  only  of  con- 
trollinfi:  bim  who  is  vour  slave,  and  this  is  vour  notion  of  free- 
dom,  I  must  yield  to  you,  fur  I  cannot  help.  Aud  therefore  I 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  qualities  of  that  of  which  I  do  not 
at  present  know  the  nature.  At  any  rate,  will  you  condescend 
a  little,  and  allow  the  question,  **  Whether  virtue  is  given  by  iu- 
struction,  or  in  any  other  way,"  to  be  argued  upon  hypothesis  ? 
Q.  As  the  geometriciau,  when  he  is  asked  whether  a  certain 
triangle  is  capable  of  being  described  in  a  certain  circle^ 
will  reply :  ^  I  cannot  tell  you  as  yet ;  but  I  will  offer  a  hy- 
pothesis which  may  a:!^sist  us  in  forming  a  conclusion :  If  the 
space  be  such  that  when  you  have  drawn  along  the  line  given 
by  it  another  figure,  the  original  figure  is  reduced  by  a  space 
equal  to  that  which  is  added,^  then  one  consequence  follows, 
and  if  this  is  impossible  then  some  other  ;  and  therefore  I  wi;th 
to  assume  a  hypothesis  before  I  tell  you  whether  this  triangle 
is  capable  of  being  included  in  the  circle  : "  that  is  a  geomet- 
rical hypothesis.  And  we  too,  as  we  know  not  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  virtue,  must  ask,  whether  virtue  i:!(  or  is  not  taught, 
under  a  hypothesis :  as  thus,  if  virtue  is  of  such  a  class  of  men- 
tal goods,  will  it  be  taught  or  not?  Let  the  first  hyi)othesi8 
1)0  that  virtue  is  or  is  not  knowledge,  —  in  that  c:ise  will  it  be 
taught  or  not?  or,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  •*  reinemlx»red ? " 

^  Or,  III  simpler  phrue,  '*  If  m  much  be  takva  from  tlie  triangle.** 
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For  there  Is  no  u;<e  in  disputing  about  the  name.  But  is  virtue 
taught  or  not  ?  or  rather,  doea  not  every  one  see  that  knowl- 
edge aloue  is  taught  ? 

Jleiu    I  agree. 

Soc.   Then  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  virtue  will  be  taught  ? 

Men,    Certaiiilv. 

Soc,  Then  nuw  we  have  made  a  quick  end  of  this  question  : 
if  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature,  it  will  1)e  taught ;  and  if  not,  not  ? 

Men*    Certainly. 

Soc,  And  the  next  question  is,  whether  virtue  is  knowleilge 
or  of  another  species  ? 

J/e/i.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  the  question  which  comes 
next  in  oixler. 

«S<>c.  Do  we  not  s;iv  that  virtue  is  a  £:ood  ?  This  is  a 
hypothesis  whidi  is  uut  sec  aside. 

Mtii,    Certaiiilv. 

Soc,  Xow,  It'  tliere  be  anv  sort  of  i;ood  which  is  parted  from 
knowledge,  virtue  may  be  that  goo<l ;  but  if  knowledge  em- 
braces all  good,  then  we  shall  be  right  in  thinking  that  knowl- 
edge is  some  sort  of  good  ? 

Men,    True. 

Soc.    And  virtue  makes  us  good  ? 

Men,    Yes. 

Sjc,  And  if  we  are  good,  theu  we  are  profitable  ;  for  all 
good  things  are  profitable  ? 

Men,    Yes. 

Soc,    Then  virtue  is  profitable? 

Men,    That  is  the  onlv  inference. 

Soc,  Then  now  let  us  see  what  are  the  things  that  severally 
profit  us.  Health  and  strength,  and  beauty  and  wealth,  — these, 
as  we  say,  are  the  sort  of  things  which  profit  us  ? 

Men.    True.  ^^ 

Soc,   And  yet  these  things  may  also  sometimes  do  us 
harm  :  would  you  not  admit  that  ? 

Men,    Yes. 

Soc,  And  what  is  the  guiding  principle  which  makes  them 
profitable  or  the  reverse  ?  Are  they  not  profitable  when  they 
are  rightly  used,  and  hurtful  when  they  are  not  rightly  used? 

Men,    Certainly. 

Soc.  Next,  let  us  consider  the  goods  of  the  soul :  these  are 
temperance,  justice,  courage,  quickness  of  apprehension,  memory, 
magnificence,  and  the  like  ? 
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Soe.  And  tucli  of  these  m  ere  not  knowledge,  Iwt  of  i 
sort,  are  sometimes  profitable  and  sometimes  hortftil;  iii  fbr 
example,  coamjce,  which  has  no  pmdenoe,  but  is  onlj  a  sort  of 
confidenoe  ?  When  a  man  has  no  sense  he  is  harmed  bj  eoiir> 
age,  but  when  he  has  sense  he  is  profited? 

Men,  Tme. 

Soe.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  temperance  and  qoiek- 
ness  of  apprehension  ;  whatever  tilings  are  learned  or  done  with 
sense  are  profitable,  but  when  done  without  sense  thejr  are 
hurtful  ? 

Men,   Very  true. 

S<)c.  And  in  general,  all  that  the  soul  attempts  or  endures, 
whon  under  the  guidance  of  wi^lom,  en<ls  in  happiness;  bat 
wliLMi  she  is  under  tht*  jirniilauco  of  foUj,  iu  tlie  opposite  ? 

J/i'H,    That  appears  to  Im  true. 

Soe.  If  then  virtue  is  a  goo«l  of  the  soul,  ami  is  to  be  profit* 
able,  it  must  he  windom  or  prudence,  since  some  of  the  goods 
of  the  soul  are  either  profitable  or  hurtful  by  the  adilition  of 
wiiidom  or  of  folly ;  nnd  therefore  if  virtue  is  profitable,  virtne 
must  be  a  sort  of  wisdom  or  prudence  ? 

Men,   That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  And  the  other  goods,  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  of 
which  we  were  just  now  saying  that  they  are  sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  evil,  are  they  not  also  mode  profitable  or  hurt- 
ful, accordingly  as  the  soul  guides  and  uses  them  rightly  or 
wrongly  —  as  in  the  soul  generally,  wisdom  is  the  nsefni  and 
folly  the  hurtful  guide  ? 

3fen,  True. 

Soe,  And  the  wise  soul  gnides  them  rightly,  and  the  foolish 
soul  wrongly? 

Men.  Yes. 
^g  Soe*  And  is  not  this  universally  true  of  human  nature  ? 

All  other  things  hang  upon  the  soul,  and  the  things  of  the 
soul  hang  upon  wisdom,  if  they  are  to  be  good ;  and  according 
to  this  view  of  the  question  that  which  profits  is  wisdom  —  and 
virtue,  as  we  say,  is  profitable  ? 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is 
either  wholly  or  partly  wisdom  ? 

Men.  I  think  that  what  you  are  saying,  Socrates,  is  very 
true. 
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Soc.  But  if  this  is  true,  theu  the  good  are  not  by  nature 
good? 

Men.  I  think  not. 

Soc,  If  they  had  been,  thei*e  would  assuredly  have  been  dis« 
cerners  of  characters  among  us  who  wouM  have  known  our  fu- 
ture great  men ;  and  we  should  have  tiikcn  them  on  their  show- 
ing, and  when  we  hud  got  them,  we  should  have  kept  them  in 
the  citadel  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and  .*et  a  stamp  upon  tluim 
more  than  upon  gohl,  in  order  that  no  one  might  tamper  with 
them  ;  and  then  when  tliey  grow  up  they  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  state? 

Men.   Yis,  8(>('r:ii(  >.  that  w(»uM  have  boon  the  wav. 

*S''>'*.  liut  if  the  <x<Mi.|  nw  not  hy  nature  good,  are  they  made 
goo«l  hy  in>tru(*tiMn  ? 

Men,  Thert'  i>  no  other  alffrnativo,  SocratOJs.  On  the  sup- 
poy'ition  that  viiiiii.'  i>  knt>wI<ili;o.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
virtue  i.s  rauirht. 

*Jy>r.  Yes,  imleed ;  but  what  if  the  supposition  is  erroneous  ? 

Men.  I  certainly  thought  just  now  that  we  were  right. 

So^.  Yes,  Meno  ;  but  a  principle  which  has  any  soundness 
shouhl  stand  firm  not  only  now  and  then,  but  always  and  for- 
ever. 

Men.  AVell ;  and  why  are  you  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
that  kno»vle(l£je  is  virtue? 

Soc.  I  '.vill  try  and  tell  you  why,  ^leno.  I  do  not  retract 
the  assertion  that  if  virtue  is  knowledge  it  may  be  taught ;  but 
I  fear  that  I  have  some  reason  in  doubting  whether  virtue  is 
knowledie  :  fcr  consider  now  and  say  whether  virtue,  or  any- 
thing that  is  taught,  must  not  have  teachers  and  disciples? 

Slen.  Surelv. 

Soc.  And  again,  m.ay  not  that  art  of  which  there  are  neithei 
teachers  nor  disciples  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  being 
taught  ? 

Men.  True  ;  bu.t  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  teachers  of 
virtue  ? 

Soc.  I  tiiw  certainly  often  inquired  whether  there  were  any, 
and  taken  g~  j^t  pains  to  find  them,  and  have  never  succeeded ; 
and  many  have  assisted  me  in  the  search,  and  they  were  the 
persons  wl  lom  I  thought  the  most  likely  to  know.  Here  is 
Anytus,  w  ho  is  sitting  by  us  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ia 
wantetl  ;  he  is  !h«  person  whom  we  should  ask.  Tn  the  g^ 
first  pla«;e,  he  is  the  sou  of  a  wealthy  and  wise  fatlier,  An- 
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themion,  who  acqaired  hb  wealth,  not  bj  iioddi*nl  or  ^,  Ukm 
Ismeiiios  tho  TlieUaii  (who  has  reoeiidy  mtule  hiinadf  as  ridi  as 
a  Pulycrat«*8).  but  by  his  own  skill  and  iudustry,  and  ho  is  a 
well-ciiiidittMiiedy  nuideftt  man,  not  insolent,  or  overbearing,  or 
iiiinoying ;  moreover,  ho  hns  given  his  N)n  a  good  education,  as 
the  Athenian  |)eopIe  cert:iin)y  appear  to  think,  for  they  choose 
him  to  fill  the  hi^shext  diriivsi.  And  these  tire  the  sort  of  mefi 
from  whom  you  iins  likely  to  Iciim  whether  there  are  any  teach- 
ers of  virtue,  and  who  tln*y  are.  Please,  Anytus,  to  help  me 
ami  your  friend  ^leno  in  auswerinsr  our  question.  Who  nre  the 
teachers  ?  Consider  the  mutter  thus  :  If  we  wnntcd  ^leno  to 
be  H  •tcmmI  physician,  to  whom  i^hould  we  send  him?  Should 
we  not  5iMi(l  him  to  the'  phvisicians  ? 

J//y.   Cert.iinly. 

Sue,  Or  If  we  wantctd  him  to  be  a  good  cobbler,  should  we 
not  send  him  to  the  cobblers  ? 

Any.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  so  forth? 

A/t*/,  Yes. 

Sot\  Let  me  trouble  yon  with  one  more  question.  When 
we  say  that  we  <thould  be  right  in  sending  him  to  the  physicians 
if  we  wanted  him  to  be  a  physician,  do  we  mean  that  we  shonid 
be  ri^ht  in  standing  him  to  those  who  profess  tlie  art,  rather 
than  to  those  who  don*t,  and  to  those  who  demand  payment  for 
teacliiiig  the  art,  and  profess  to  teach  it  to  any  one  who  will 
come  and  learn  ?  If  we  were  right  in  sendmg  him,  wonld  that 
be  tlic  reason  ? 

Any.  Y'ej*. 

Stc.  And  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  Ante-playing,  and  of 
the  other  arts  ?  No  man  who  wanted  to  make  a  man  a  flute* 
player  would  refuse  to  send  him  to  thos'j  who  profess  to  teach 
thii  art  for  money,  and  ti*ouble  other  ptjrsons  to  give  him  in* 
struction  who  do  not  profess  to  teocli,  and  never  hod  a  disciple 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  we  want  him  to  acquire,  ~ 
that  would  he  the  lieiglit  of  folly. 

Anff.   Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  of  ignorance  too.         '® 
Q.  Soc.    Very  goo<l.     And  now  yon  are  it.'  a  position  to 

advise  with  me  about  mv  friend  Meno.  He  has  b<jen 
saying  to  me,  Anytus.  that  he  (Vsire^  to  attiiin  that  wisdom  and 
virtue,  by  which  men  onler  the  stuie  or  the  house,  and  honor 
their  parents,  and  know  when  to  n?ceive  and  wht'n  to  ^cnd 
away  citizens  and  strangers,  as  a  good  man  should.      Now.  to 
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whom  ought  we  to  send  him  in  order  that  he  may  learn  this 
virtue  ?  Does  not  tlie  previous  argument  imply  clearly  that  he 
ought  to  go  to  those  who  prore*<s  and  avouch  that  they  are  the 
common  te;icliers  of  HeHa^,  and  are  ready  to  impart  instruction 
to  any  one  wlio  liki.s,  at  a  fixed  price ? 

Any,   Whom  do  yon  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  You  sundy  know,  do  yon  not,  Anytus,  that  these  are 
the  people  wliom  mankind  describe  as  Sophists  ? 

Any.  By  Heracles.  Socrates,  f«*rbear !  I  only  hope  that  no 
friend  or  kinsman  or  acquaintance  of  mine,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger,  will  ever  he  so  mad  as  t^^  allow  himstdf  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  them;  for  they  are  a  manifest  pest  and  corrupting 
inHnence  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 

Soc,  AVhat  do  yon  mean,  Any t us  ?  Of  all  the  people  who 
profess  that  they  know  how  to  d)  men  jood.  are  thesi*  the  only 
ones  who  not  only  do  them  no  u''"''>d.  l»ui  positively  corrupt 
those  who  are  intrusf«d  to  them?  That  is  verv  singular. 
And  moreover,  in  retnrn  thev  pnbliciv  demand  moiiev.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  believe  this;  for  I  know  of  a  sinixle  man.  Proraioras, 
who  made  more  out  of  his  cr.ift  than  the  illn-trious  Pheidiiis.  or 
;inv  ten  other  statuaries,  flow  could  that  be  ?  A  mender  of 
old  shoes,  or  patelier  up  of  clothes,  who  ma'le  the  shoes  or 
clothes  worse  than  he  received  them,  c«ml«l  not  have  remaine<l 
thirty  days  undetected,  and  would  very  soon  have  stirved ; 
whereas,  during  more  than  forty  years,  Protagoras  was  corrupt- 
ing his  disciples,  and  >ending  them  from  him  worse  than  he  re- 
ceived them,  and  vet  all  Hellas  failed  in  detectinjj  him.  For, 
if  I  am  not  mi-taken,  he  was  about  seveniv  vears  old  at  his 
death,  forty  of  which  were  spent  in  the  praeiice  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  an<l  during  all  that  time  he  had  a  good  reputation,  which 
to  this  day  he  retains :  and  not  only  Protagoras,  but  many 
others  have  a  good  reputation ;  some  w!io  lived  before  him,  and 
others  wlio  are  still  living.  Now,  when  you  say  that  they  ^^ 
deceived  and  corrupted  the  youth,  ai*e  they  tn  be  supposed 
to  have  corrupted  them  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ?  Can 
those  who  were  deemed  bv  manv  to  be  the  wisest  men  of 
Hellas  have  lx»en  out  of  their  mhids  ? 

At'y.  Out  of  their  minds !  No,  Socrates  ;  the  young  men 
who  gave  their  money  U)  them  were  i»ut  of  their  minds,  ami 
their  relations  and  irnardians  who  intrusted  them  to  their  care 
were  still  more  out  of  their  minds,  and  most  of  all  the  cities 
who  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  did  not  drive  them  out,  citi 
zen  or  stranger  alike. 
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Sifc*  Has  any  of  the  Sophlrti  wronged  yon,  Anjitni?  Whel 
meket  joa  lo  aogrj  with  them? 

Any,  Noy  iiideecU  neither  I  nor  snj  of  my  bdongingi  hai 
ever  luid»  nor  would  I  Buffer  them  to  heve,  anything  to  do  with 

them. 

Soe.  Then  you  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  them  ? 

Any.  And  I  have  no  wish  to  he  acquainted. 

Soc.  Tlien,  my  dear  friend,  hovr  can  you  know  whether  a 
tiling  Lh  gootl  or  U»i1  of  which  you  are  wholly  ignorant? 

Any.  Quite  well ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  these  ore,  whether  I  know  them  or  not. 

Soc.  You  must  he  a  diviner,  Anytus,  for  I  rosily  oaiuiot 
make  out,  judgini;  from  your  own  wonis,  how,  if  you  are  not 
ocquiiintetl  with  thorn,  you  know  alniut  them.  But  I  am  not 
inquiring  of  you  who  are  tlie  trarhers  who  will  corrupt  Meuo 
(let  them  be,  if  you  please,  the  Sopliist^) :  I  only  ask  you  to 
tell  him  wlio  there  is)  in  this  <;reat  citv  wlio  will  tench  him  how 
to  become  eiiiiueut  iu  the  virtues  which  I  wu^  just  now  describ- 
ing.     He  is  the  friend  of  your  £unily,  and  you  will  oblige  him. 

Any.   Why  don't  you  tell  liim  ? 

Soc.  I  have  told  him  whom  I  supp«>sed  to  be  the  teachers  of 
these  things ;  but  I  learn  from  you  that  I  am  utterly  at  fault, 
and  I  dare  '^ay  that  you  are  right.  Ami  now  I  wish  that  you, 
on  your  part,  would  tell  mu  to  whom  among  the  Atheniims  he 
should  go.     Whom  would  you  name  ? 

Any,  Why  single  out  individuals?  Any  Athenian  gentle- 
man, taken  at  random,  if  he  will  mind  him,  will  do  him  far 
more  good  than  the  Sophists. 

Soc.  And  did  those   gentlemen   grow   of  themselves ;   and 
without  having  been  taught  by  any  one,  were  they  nevertheless 
go     >tbl6  to  teach  others  that  which  tliey  never  learned  them- 
selves ? 

Any,  I  imagine  tliat  they  learned  of  the  previous  generation 
of  gentlemen.  Have  there  not  been  many  gooil  men  iu  this 
city  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  certainly,  Anytus :  and  many  go«)d  statesmen  also 
there  always  have  l>een,  and  there  are  still,  in  the  city  of  Athens. 
But  the  question  b  whether  tliey  were  also  good  teachers  of 
their  own  virtue ;  not  whether  there  are,  or  have  been,  good 
men,  but  whether  virtue  can  be  (aught,  is  the  question  which 
we  have  been  <liscu!<sing.  Now,  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the 
go<Kl  men  of  our  own  and  of  other  thnes  knew  how  to  impart 
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to  others  that  virtue  which  they  had  themselves ;  or  is  this  vir- 
tue incapable  of  being  communicated  or  imparted  by  one  man 
to  another  ?  That  id  the  question  which  I  and  Meno  have  been 
arguing.  Look  at  the  matter  in  your  own  way.  Would  you 
not  admit  that  Themistocles  was  a  good  man  ? 

Any,  Certainly  ;  no  man  better. 

Soc,  And  must  not  lie  then  have  been  a  good  teacher,  if  any 
man  ever  wxs  a  good  teacher,  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

Any,  Ye?,  certainly,  —  if  he  wanted  to  l>e  that. 

Sac,  But  would  he  not  have  wanted?  He  would^  at  any 
rate,  have  de.'^ired  to  make  his  own  sou  a  good  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman ;  he  could  not  have  been  jealous  of  him,  or  liave  iuten- 
tioually  ab<^taiiie«l  from  imparting  to  him  his  own  \nrtue.  Did 
you  never  lie:ir  that  he  made  Cleophantu««,  who  was  his  son,  a 
famous  horseman  ?  —  he  would  stand  upright  on  horseback  and 
hurl  a  javelin:  aii'I  many  other  marvelous  things  he  could  do 
which  his  father  had  him  tauuht :  and  in  anythiu*:  which  the 
^^i\\\  of  a  ma-Hter  could  teach  him  he  was  well  trained.  Have 
you  not  heard  from  our  elders  of  this  ? 

Any,  I  have. 

Soc.  Then  no  one  could  say  that  his  son  showed  any  want  of 
capacity  ? 

Any.  Possibly  not. 

Soc.  But  did  any  one,  old  or  young,  ever  say  in  your  hearing 
that  Cleophantus,  the  son  of  Themistocles,  was  a  wise  or  good 
man,  as  his  father  was  ? 

Any.  I  have  certainly  never  heard  that. 

Soc.  And  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught,  would  he  have 
sought  to  train  him  in  these  sort  of  accomplishments,  and  al- 
lowed him  who,  as  you  must  remember,  was  his  own  son,  to  be 
no  better  than  his  neighbors  in  those  qualities  in  which  he  him- 
self excelled  ? 

Any.  Indeed,  indeed  I  think  not. 

Soc.  Here  then  is  a  teacher  of  virtue  whom  you  admit  to  be 
among  the  best  men  of  the  pasL     Let  us  take  another,  —     g . 
Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus :  would  you  not  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  a  good  man  ? 

Any.  To  be  sure,  I  should. 

Soc.  And  did  not  he  train  his  son  Lysimachus  better  than 
any  other  Athenian  in  all  that  coiUd  be  done  for  him  by  the 
help  of  masters  ?  But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Is  he  a  bit 
better  than  any  other  mortal  ?     He  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours. 
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and  yoa  see  what  he  is  like.  There  is  Pericles,  again,  magnifi- 
cent  in  hU  wisdom ;  and  he,  as  you  know,  had  two  sons,  Paralus 
and  Xanthippus. 

Any.  I  know. 

S<}c.  Anil  you  know,  also,  that  he  taught  them  to  be  unri- 
valed horsemen,  and  Iiad  them  trained  in  mu^^ic  and  gymQa:itics 
and  all  sorts  of  arts  —  in  these  res|)e€ts  they  were  on  a  level 
with  the  bos*  —  and  h:id  he  no  wish  to  make  goo<l  men  (if  them  ? 
Nay,  he  must  have  wished  that.  But  I  sus|)ect  that  virtue 
could  not  h.\  taught.  And  that  yon  may  not  supjiO'^e  that  tho 
incompetent  teachers  are  the  meaner  sort  of  Atlu'niuns  and  few 
ill  number,  remember  a<4ain  that  Thucvdide-t  had  two  sons, 
Melosias  and  Stephanus,  whom  he  trained  chicHy  in  wrestling  ; 
and  they  too  liud  an  excelh.'iit  education.  :iutl  wrre  the  best 
wrifstler.-*  in  Athens :  one  of  them  ho  j'oinniiiteil  to  the  care  of 
Xauthias,  and  (he  other  of  Eudorus,  who  hud  tho  roputation  of 
being  tlie  nio?t  celebruteil  wrestlers  of  that  day.  Do  you  re- 
member them  ? 

Any,  I  Imve  heard  of  them. 

Snr,  Now.  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  TImcydides,  who  had 
his  children  taught  wrestling,  at  a  considerable  ex[)ense,  would 
have  taught  them  to  be  good  men,  which  would  have  cost  htm 
nothing,  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught  ?  Will  you  reply 
that  he  was  a  mean  man,  and  had  not  many  friends  amon<;  the 
Athenians  and  allies  ?  Nay,  but  he  was  of  a  great  family,  and 
a  man  of  influence  at  Athens  and  in  all  Hellu.H,  and,  if  virtue 
couM  Iiave  been  taught,  he  would  have  found  out  some  one 
either  in  or  out  of  Hellas  who  would  have  made  good  men  of 
his  sons,  if  he  could  not  himself  spare  the  time  from  cares  of 
state.  Again  I  suspect,  friend  Anytus,  that  virtue  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be  taught? 

Any,  Socrate?,  I  think  that  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  evil  of 
men  ;  and,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  be  careful.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  which  it  is  not  easier 
to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
Q-      case  at  Athene,  as  I  believe  that  you  know. 

Soc.  O  Mono,  I  think  that  Anvtus  is  in  a  ra'e.  And 
he  may  well  be  in  a  rage,  for  he  thinks,  in  the  first  phure,  that  I 
am  defaming  these  gentlemen  ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  he 
thinks  that  he  is  one  of  them.  But  when  he  understands,  which 
he  does  not  at  present,  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  defamation,  he 
will  forgive  me.  Moanwhile  I  will  return  to  you.  Mono  ;  for  I 
suppose  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  your  region  too  ? 
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Men,  Certainly  there  are. 

Soc.  Anil  are  they  willing  to  teach  the  young?  and  do  tliey 
profess  to  be  teachers  ?  and  do  they  agree  that  virtue  is  taught  ? 

Men.  No  indeed,  Socrates,  they  are  anytliing  but  agreed:  and 
you  m>iy  hear  them  saying  at  one  time  that  virtue  can  be  tauglit, 
and  then  ag.iin  the  reverse. 

Soc,  Can  we  call  tiiem  teachers  who  do  not  acknowledire  the 
possibility  of  their  own  vocation  ? 

Men.  I  think  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what  do  yon  think  of  these  Sophists,  who  an?  the 
oidy  professors?     Do  they  seem  to  yon  to  be  teachers  <»f  virtue  ? 

Men.  I  ofttMi  wnndt'p.  Socrates,  that  voii  never  hear  Gorijiiw 
proinisini;  to  teach  virtue:  and  when  he  hears  others  promising 
thi>  he  onlv  I.-iip'hs  at  tliem :  but  he  thinks  that  von  ou<xht  to 
teach  men  lo   spe;ik. 

Si'C,  'V\\  fi  do  y«in  not  tliink  ill  it  the  Sophisrs  arc  teaehers  ? 

Men.  1  i:.nnot  tell  you,  Socrates;  like  tlie  rest  of  the  wiM'hl.  I 
am  in  donbt.  and  sonu-times  I  think  tiiat  thev  are  teachers  and 
8(»metimcs  nor. 

Snc.  And  are  von  aware  that  not  von  onlv  and  other  political 
men  have  doubts  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or  not,  but  that 
Theognis  the  poer  says  the  very  same  thing  —  are  you  aware 
of  that? 

Men.   Where  does  he  imply  that  ? 

Soc.  In  the  elegiac  verses,  in  which  he  savs :  — 

''  E.it  antl  drink  and  sit  with  the  mighty,  and  make  yourself  agreeable  to  them;  for 
fmin  the  srnoil  you  will  leam  what  is  (;ood.  but  if  you  mix  with  the  bad  you  will 
lose  the  intelligence  which  you  already  have." 

Do  you  observe  that  here  he  seems  to  imply  that  virtue  can  be 
tiuisht  ? 

Men.  CI  earl  v. 

Soc.   But  in  some  other  verses  he  shifts  about  and  savs:  — 

ttr 

"  If  understandin'j:  could  1»e  created  and  put  into  a  man.  then  they  (who  were  abla 
to  accomplish  this)  would  have  obtained  great  rewards.'* 

And  aiiain  :  — 

*'  Never  did  a  bad  son  sprins;  from  a  good  sire  1)ecau.4e  he  heard  the  voice  of  Qp 
instruction:  not  by  teaching  will  you  ever  make  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one."      *   * 

Ami  this,  as  yon  may  remark,  i.^  a  contradiction  of  the  other. 

Mtn.  That  is  palpable. 

Stc.  And  is  there  anvthins:  else  of  which  the  teachers  and 
professors  are  not  only  assertecl  not  to  l)e  teachers  of  others,  but 
to  be  ignorant  themselves  of  that  which  they  profe's  to  teach  and 
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bad  at  the  knowledge  of  that  whidi  thej  pveadi  %  and  afcemt 
which  the  acknowledged  ^gentlefflen'*  are  themselvei  iqring 
8ometiaie8  that  **  tltis  thing  can  be  taught,"  and  sometimes  BOt. 
Can  you  siiy  that  they  are  teachers  of  authority  whose  Ideas  are 
in  (hid  state  of  coiifu«ioii  ? 

Mun.  I  should  s:iy,  certiiinly  not. 

Soc,  But  if  ueitlier  the  Sophists  nor  the  gentlemen  aie  teach 
ers,  clearly  theru  can  be  no  odier  teachers  ? 

Men.  No. 

Soe.  And  if  there  are  no  teachers,  neither  are  there  disciples? 

Men,  Agreed. 

4S0C.  And  we  have  admitted  that  a  tiling  cannot  be  taught  of 
which  there  neither  teachers  nor  disciples  ? 

Men.  "We  liuvts 

Soc,  Au<l  there  are  no  teachers  of  virtue  to  be  found  anywhere  ? 

Men,    There  are  not. 

Soc.  And  if  there  are  no  teachers  neither  are  there  sdiolars  ? 

Men,    I  think  that  is  true. 

Soc,  Then  virtue  cannot  be  taught? 

Men,  Not  if  we  are  right  in  our  view.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, ^ocrate^,  that  tliere  are  no  good  men  in  the  state.  And 
if  tiiere  are,  how  did  they  come  into  existence  ? 

Soc,  I  am  afraid,  Meno,  that  you  and  I  are  not  good  for 
much,  and  that  Grorgias  has  been  oji  poor  an  educator  of  you  as 
Prodicus  lias  been  of  me.  Certainly  we  shall  have  to  look  to 
ourselves,  and  try  to  And  some  one  who  will  help  to  improve 
us.  This  I  say,  because  I  observe  that  in  the  prenous  discus- 
sion none  of  us  remarked  that  right  and  good  action  is  possible 
to  man  under  other  gtiidauce  than  that  of  knowledge;  and 
indeed  if  this  be  denied,  there  is  no  seeing  how  there  can  be 
any  good  men  at  alL 

Men.    How  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,   I  mean  this :  tliat  good  men  must  necessarily  be  nse- 
^-     ful  or  profitable.     Were  we  not  right  in  admitting  that  ? 
Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  in  supposing  that  they  will  be  useful  only  if  they 
are  true  guides  of  action ;  in  that  we  W6i*e  also  right  ? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  But  we  do  not  seem  to  have  been  right  in  saying  that 
knowledge  only  was  the  right  and  goo<l  guide  of  action. 

Men,    What  do  you  mean  by  tlie  word  ^  riglit  ?  " 

^Soc.  I  will  explain.     If  a  man  knew  the  way  to  Larisa,  or 
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anywhere  else,  and  went  to  the  place  and  led  others  thither, 
wo\ild  he  not  be  a  right  and  good  guide  ? 

Men,    Certainly. 

So€.  And  a  person  who  had  a  right  opinion  about  the  way, 
but  had  never  been  and  did  not  know,  might  be  a  good  guide 
also,  mis^ht  he  not  ? 

Men.    Certainly. 

Soc,  And  while  he  has  true  opinion  about  that  which  the 
other  knows,  he  will  be  just  as  good  a  guide  if  he  thinks  the 
truth,  as  if  he  knows  the  truth  ? 

Men,    Exactly. 

Soc.  Then  tnie  opinion  is  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  action 
as  wisdom ;  and  that  was  the  point  which  we  omitted  in  our 
speciilaiioii  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  when  we  said  that  wis- 
dom onlv  is  the  *:uide  of  rijjlit  action ;  whereas  there  is  also 
right  opinion. 

M'u.    True. 

Soc.    Then  risrht  opinion  is  not  less  useful  than  knowledge  ? 

Men.  The  ditference,  Socrates,  is  only  that  he  who  lias 
knowledge  will  always  be  right ;  but  he  who  has  right  opinion 
will  soinetinie-^  be  right,  and  sometimes  not  right 

Soc,  What  do  you  mean  ?  Can  he  be  wrong  who  has  right 
oi>iiiioii,  as  long  as  he  has  right  opinion  ? 

Men.  I  admit  the  coirencv  of  that,  and  therefore,  Socrates, 
allowing  this,  I  wonder  that  knowledge  should  be  preferred  to 
right  opini(m  —  or  why  they  should  ever  differ. 

Soc.   And  shall  I  explain  this  wonder  to  you  ? 

Men.    Do  tell  me. 

Soc.  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  had  ever  observed  the 
images  of  Daedalus  ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  got  them  in 
your  country  ? 

Men.    Why  do  you  refer  to  them  ? 

Soc,  Because  they  require  to  be  fastened  in  order  to  keep 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  fastened  they  will  run  away. 

lUen,    Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  much  use  possessing  one 
of  them  if  they  are  at  liberty,  for  they  will  walk  off  like  runa- 
way slaves ;  but  when  fastened,  they  are  of  great  value,  for 
thev  are  really  beautiful  works  of  art  Now  this  is  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  true  opinions  :  while  they  abide  with  q. 
us  they  are  beautiful  and  fruitful,  but  they  run  away  out 
of  the  human  soul,  and  do  not  remain  long,  and  therefore  they 
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are  not  of  nmch  Talue  antQ  thej  m  iktteiied  I7  the  tie  of  tho 
cause ;  and  this  fiistenmg  of  thmn«  fnsai  Muiio»  !•  reoiUeetaoii, 
as  has  been  already  agn^  by  us.  Bat  when  thej  are  bound, 
in  the  first  pIaoe»  thej  have  the  nature  of  knowledge ;  and,  in 
the  second  plaoOi  thej  are  abiding.  And  this  is  why  knowl- 
edge is  more  honorable  and  excellent  than  true  opinion,  because 
fastened  by  a  chain. 

JUmu  Yes  indeed,  Socrates,  that  I  should  conjecture  to  be 
the  truth* 

Soc.  I  too  speak  not  as  one  who  knows ;  and  yet  that  knowl- 
edge differs  from  true  opinion  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  with 
me.  There  are  not  many  tilings  which  I  sliould  affirm  that  I 
knew,  but  that  is  most  certainly  one  of  them. 

Men.  You  are  right,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  am  I  not  right  also  in  saying  that  true  opinion  is 
as  goml  a  ,«!ni<Ie  in  the  {lorftirmancp  of  an  action  as  knowledge  ? 

Mt:iu  That  also  appears  to  me  to  1)e  true. 

Soc.  Tlien  right  opinion  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  knowledge^ 
or  le»s  useful  in  action ;  nor  is  the  man  who  has  right  opinion 
inferior  to  him  who  has  knowledge  ? 

2Ten,  Tluit  is  true. 

Soc,  And  surely  the  good  man  has  been  acknowledged  by  us 
to  be  useful  ? 

Men,  Yes. 

Sac,  Seeing  then  that  men  become  good  and  useful  to  states, 
not  only  because  they  have  knowledge,  but  because  they  have 
right  opinion,  and  neither  knowledge  nor  right  opinion  is  giTen 
to  man  by  nature  or  acquired  by  him,  —  (do  you  think  that 
either  of  them  is  given  by  nature  ? 

Men,  Not  L) 

Soc,  Then  if  they  are  not  gpven  by  nature,  neither  are  the 
good  by  nature  good  ? 

Men,  Certainly  not 

Soc,  And  nature  being  excluded,  the  next  question  was 
whether  virtue  is  acquired  by  teaching  ? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  If  virtue  was  wisdom,  then,  as  we  thought,  it  was 
taught  ? 

Mm,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  it  was  taught  it  was  wisdom  ? 

Men,   Certainly. 

Soc,  And  if  there  were  teachers,  it  might  be  taught ;  and  if 
there  were  no  teacliers,  not  ? 
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Men.  True, 

Soc.  But  surely  we  acknowledged  that  there  were  no 
teachers  of  virtue  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe,  Then  we  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  taught,  and  was 
not  wisdom  ? 

Men.   Certainly. 

Soc.  Aud  yet  we  admitted  that  it  was  a  good  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc,   And  the  right  guide  is  useful  and  good  ? 

Men.    Certainly.  gq 

♦Soc.  And  the  only  right  guides  are  knowledge  and  true 
opinion,  —  these  are  the  guides  of  man  ;  for  things  which  liap- 
pen  by  chance  arc  not  under  the  guidance  of  man :  but  the 
guides  of  man  are  true  opinion  and  knowledge. 

Men,   I  think  so  too. 

Soc,   But  if  virtue  is  not  taught,  neither  is  virtue  knowledge. 

Men,    Clearly  not. 

Soc,  Then  of  two  good  and  useful  things,  one,  which  is 
knowledge,  lias  been  set  aside,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  our 
guide  in  political  life  ? 

Men,   I  think  not. 

Soc.  And  therefore  not  by  any  wisdom,  and  not  because  they 
were  wise,  did  Themistocles  and  those  others  of  whom  Anytus 
spoke  govern  states.  Aftd  this  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
unable  to  make  others  like  themselves,  —  because  their  yirtue 
was  not  grounded  on  knowledge. 

Men,   That  is  probably  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But  if  not  by  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  which 
remains  is  that  statesmen  must  have  guided  states  by  right 
opinion,  which  is  in  politics  what  divination  is  in  religion  ;  for 
diviners  and  also  prophets  say  many  things  truly,  but  tliey  know 
not  what  they  say. 

Men.   Very  true. 

Soc,  And  may  we  not,  Meno,  truly  call  those  men  divine 
who,  having  no  understanding,  yet  succeed  in  many  n  grand 
deed  and  word  ? 

Men,    Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  we  shall  also  be  right  in  calling  those  clivinc 
whom  we  were  just  now  speaking  of  as  diviners  and  prophets* 
as  well  AS  all  poets.  Yes,  and  statesmen  above  all  may  be  said 
to  be  divine  and  illumined,  being  inspired  and  iK)ssesT(ed  of  God, 
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in  which  oondidon  they  say  many  grand  things,  not  knowing 
what  they  say.  • 

Men.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  women  too,  Meno,  call  good  men  divine ;  and 
the  Spartans,  when  they  praise  a  good  man,  say  "  that  he  is  a 
diviue  man." 

Men.  And  I  think,  Socrates,  that  they  are  right ;  although 
very  likely  our  friend  Anytus  may  take  offense  at  the  name. 

Soc.  I  do  not  care  ;  as  for  Anytus,  there  will  be  another  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  him.  To  sum  up  our  inquiry,  -^  the 
result  seems  to  be,  if  we  are  at  all  right  iu  our  view,  that  virtue 
is  neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  iustinct  given  by  God  to 
the  virtuous.  Nor  is  the  instinct  accotnpcinied  by  reason,  un- 
less there  may  l)o  supposed  to  be  amon^  statesmen  any  one  who 
is  also  the  educator  of  statesmen.  Auvl  il'  there  be  such  a  oue, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  living  what  Tiresiiis  was  among 
the  dead,  who  **  alone,"  according  to  Homer,  *•  of  those  in  the 
world  below,  has  understanding ;  but  the  rest  tlit  as  shadows." 

Men.  That  is  excellent,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then,  Meno,  the  conclusion  is  that  virtne  comes  to  the 
virtuous  by  the  gift  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  know  the  cer- 
tain truth  until,  before  asking  how  virtue  is  given,  we  inquire 
into  the  actual  nature  of  virtue.  I  fear  that  I  must  go  away, 
but  do  you,  now  that  you  are  persuaded  yourself,  persuade  our 
friend  Anytus.  And  don't  let  him  be  so  exasperated;  for  if 
you  can  persuade  him  you  will  have  done  some  service  to  the 
Athenian  people. 
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In  the  Mono  Anytus  had  parted  from  Socrates  with  the  threaten- 
ing; words  :  "  That  in  any  city,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Athcn:>, 
it  is  ea:»ier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  tlicni  px>«l  *'  (94  £)  ;  and 
Socrates  was  anticipatinii^  another  opjx»rtiuiity  ui'  talkinj;  with  him 
(99  E).  In  the  Euthyphro  Socrates  is  already  await inir  his  trial  for 
impiety  in  tlie  pf>rih  ot'  the  Kin;^  Archon.  (Cp.  Theaet.  .<«//  ^''0 
But  before  the  trial  proceeds,  Plato  would  like  to  put  the  world  on 
their  trial,  and  convince  them  of  i^rnorance  in  that  verv  matter 
touching  which  Socrates  is  accused.  An  incident  which  may 
perhaps  really  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Euthyphro,  a  learned 
Athenian  diviner  and  soothsayer,  furnishes  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cus<<ion. 

This  Euthyphro  and  Socrates  are  represented  as  meeting  in  the 
porch  of  the  Archon.  Both  have  le;;al  business  in  hand.  Socrates 
is  defendant  in  a  suit  for  impiety  which  Meletus  has  brought  against 
him  (it  is  remarked  by  the  way  that  he  is  not  a  likely  man  himself 
to  have  brought  a  suit  against  another) ;  and  Euthyphro  too  is  plain- 
tiff in  an  action  lor  murder,  which  he  has  brought  against  his  own 
father.  The  latter  has  originated  in  the  following  manner :  A  poor 
dependant  of  the  family  of  Euthyphro  had  slain  one  of  their  domes- 
tic slaves  in  Naxos.  The  guilty  person  was  bound  and  thrown  into 
a  ditch  by  the  command  of  Euthyphro's  father,  who  sent  to  the 
interpreters  of  religion  at  Athens  to  ask  what  should  be  done  with 
him.  Before  the  messenger  came  back  the  criminal  had  died  from 
hunger  and  exposure. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  Euthyphro 
brink's  aj^ainst  his  father.  Socrates  is  confident  that  before  he  could 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  such  a  prosecution,  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  informed  of  the  nature  of  piety  and  im- 
piety ;  and  as  he  is  going  to  be  tried  for  impiety,  he  thiuks  he  can- 
not do  better  than  learn  of  Euthyphro  (who  will  be  admitted  by  all 
men,  including  the  judges,  to  be  an  ummpeachable  authority)  what 
piety  is,  and  what  is  impiety.     AVhat  then  is  piety  ? 

Euthyphro,  who,  in  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  is  very  will* 
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ing  to  undertake  all  the  responsibilitj,  replies :  That  piety  ii  doing  ai 
I  do,  prosecuting  your  &ther  (if  he  is  guilty)  on  a  duirge  of  murder; 
doing  as  the  gods  do  —  as  Zeus  did  to  Cronos,  and  Cronos  to 
Uranus. 

Socrates  has  a  dislike  to  these  tales  of  mythology,  and  he  fancies 
that  this  dislike  of  his  may  be  the  reason  why  he  is  charged  with 
impiety.  "  Ai*e  they  really  true  ?  "  **  Yes,  they  are ; "  and  Euthy- 
pliro  will  gladly  tell  Socrates  some  more  of  Uiem.  But  Socrates 
would  like  first  of  all  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  que** 
lion,  **  What  is  piety  ?  "  **  Doing  as  I  do,  charging  a  father  with 
murder  **  may  be  a  single  instance  of  piety,  but  can  hardly  be  r^ 
garded  as  a  general  detinition. 

Euthyphro  rcplie?,  that  "  Piety  is  what  is  dear  to  the  gods, 
and  impiety  is  what  is  not  dear  to  them."  But  may  there  not  be 
difforences  of  opinion,  as  amonir  men,  so  al^o  amonp^  the  go<ls?  Es- 
pecially about  g«x>«l  and  evil,  which  have  no  fixed  rule,  and  are  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  rlitFerences  which  «rive  rise  to  quarrels.  And 
therefore  what  mav  be  dear  to  one  c:o<l  mav  not  be  dear  to  another, 
and  the  same  action  may  be  both  pious  and  impious ;  e.  (j,  your  chas- 
tisement of  your  father,  Euthyphro,  may  be  dear  or  pleasing  to  Zeus, 
but  not  pleasing  to  Cronos  or  Uranus. 

Euthyphro  answers  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  either 
among  jjods  or  men,  as  to  the  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer. 
Yes.  rejoins  Socrates,  when  they  know  him  to  be  a  murderer ;  but 
that  assumes  the  point  at  issue.  If  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  considered,  are  vou  able  to  show  that  vour  father  was  jniiltv 
of  murder,  or  that  all  the  gods  are  agreed  in  approving  of  your  pros- 
ecution of  h'm  ?  And  must  vou  not  allow  that  what  is  hated  by  one 
god  may  be  liked  by  another  ?  Waiving  this  last,  however,  Socra- 
tes proposes  to  amend  the  definition,  and  say  that  '*  What  all  the 
gods  love  is  pious,  and  what  they  all  hate  is  impious."  To  this 
Euthyphro  agrees. 

Socrates  proceeds  to  analyze  the  new  form  of  the  definition.  He 
shows  that  in  other  cases  the  act  precedes  the  state ;  e,  g,  the  act  of 
being  carried,  loved,  etc.,  precedes  the  state  of  being  carried,  loved, 
etc.,  and  therefore  that  which  is -dear  to  the  gods  is  dear  to  the  gods 
because  it  is  first  loved  of  them,  not  loved  of  them  because  it  is  dear 
to  them.  But  the  pious  or  holy  is  loved  by  the  gods  because  it  is 
pious  or  holy,  which  is  equivalent  to  sanng,  that  it  is  loved  by  them 
because  it  is  dear  to  them.  Here  then  appears  to  be  a  contradiction, 
—  Euthyphro  has  been  giving  an  attribute  or  accident  of  piety  only, 
and  not  the  essence.  Euthyphro  acknowledges  himself  that  his 
explanations  seem  to  walk  away  or  go  round  in  a  circle,  like  the 
moving  figures  of  Daedalus,  the  ancestor  of  Socrates,  who  has  com- 
municated his  art  to  his  descendants. 

Socrates,  who  is  desirous  of  stimulating  the  indolent  intelligence 
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of  Kiithvphro,  raises  the  question  in  another  manner :  '^  Is  all  the 
pious  just  ?  "  "  Yes/'  "  Is  all  the  just  pious  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then 
what  part  of  justice  is  pietj  ?  "  Euth^-phro  replies  that  piety  is  that 
part  of  justice  which  ^*  attends  "  to  the  gods,  as  there  is  another  part 
of  justice  which  *'  attends  "  to  men.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  attending  "  to  the  go<ls  ?  The  word  "  attending,"  when  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  men,  implies  that  in  some  way  they  are  made  bet- 
ter. But  how  do  pious  or  holy  acts  make  the  gods  any  better? 
Euthyphro  explains  that  he  means  by  pious  acts,  acts  of  ndnistra- 
tion.  Yes ;  but  the  ministrations  of  the  husbandman,  the  physician, 
and  the  builder  have  an  end.  To  what  end  do  we  minister  to  the 
gods,  and  what  do  we  help  them  to  accomplish  ?  Euthyphro  replies, 
that  there  is  not  time  for  all  these  diificult  questions  to  be  resolved ; 
and  he  would  rather  say  simply  that  piety  is  knowing  how  to  please 
the  gofls  in  word  and  deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  In  other 
words,  says  StK.Tatcs,  piety  is  "  a  science  of  asking  and  giving  "  — 
asking  what  we  want  and*  giving  what  they  want ;  in  short,  :i  mode 
of  duin<'  business  between  ::ods  and  men.  But  alihuu^xh  thev  are 
the  givers  of  all  jrood,  how  can  we  jjive  them  anv  jjood  in  return  ? 
"  Nay,  but  we  give  them  honor."  Then  we  give  them  not  what  is 
beneficial,  but  what  is  pleasing  or  dear  to  them ;  and  this  is  what 
has  been  already  disproved. 

Socrates,  although  weary  of  the  subterfuges  and  evasions  of  Euthy- 
phro, remains  unshaken  in  his  conviction  that  he  must  know  the 
nature  of  piety,  or  he  would  never  have  prosecuted  his  old  father. 
He  is  still  hoping  that  he  will  condescend  to  instruct  him.  But 
Euth}'phro  is  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  stay.  And  Socrates'  last  hope 
of  knowing  the  nature  of  piety  before  he  is  prosecuted  for  impiety 
has  disappeared. 

The  Euthyphro  is  manifestly  designed  to  contrast  the  real  nature 
of  piety  and  impiety  with  the  popular  conceptions  of  them.  But 
although  the  popular  conceptions  are  overthrown,  Plato  does  not 
offer  any  definition  of  his  own :  as  in  the  Laches  and  Lysis,  he  ex- 
hibits the  subject  of  the  Dialogue  in  several  different  lights,  but  £Edls 
to  answer  explicitly  his  main  question. 

Euthyphro  is  a  religionist,  and  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the 
author  of  a  philosophy  of  names,  by  whose  ^  prancing  steeds  "  Soc- 
rates in  the  Cratylus  is  carried  away  (p.  396).  He  has  the  conceit 
and  self-confidence  of  a  Sophist ;  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  pros 
ecuting  his  father  has  ever  entered  into  his  mind.  Like  a  Sophist 
too,  and  perhaps  like  most  educated  men  of  his  age,  he  is  incapable 
either  of  framini;  a  jjeneral  definition  or  of  following^  the  course  of 
an  argument.  But  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  and  he  is  friendly  to  Soc 
rates,  whose  familiar  sign  he  recognizes  with  interest.  Moreover  he 
is  the  enemy  of  Meletus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  is  availing  himself  of  the 
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popular  dislike  to  innoyadons  in  religion  in  order  to  injure  Socralee ; 
at  the  same  time  lie  is  amusingly  confident  that  he  has  wei^Kmt  ia 
his  own  armory  which  would  be  more  than  a  match  fiyr  him.  He  ia 
quite  sincere  in  his  prosecution  of  his  &ther,  who  has  acddentany 
been  gnil^  of  homicide,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from  blame.  To 
purge  away  the  crime  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  wIkh 
ever  may  be  the  criminal. 

Thus  begins  the  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the  letter,  or  of 
the  narrow  and  unenlightened  conscience,  and  the  higher  notion  of 
religion  which  Socrates  vainly  endeavors  to  elicit  from  htm.  **  FSety 
is  doing  as  I  do  "  is  the  first  idea  of  religion  which  is  suggested  to 
his  mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  definition  of  popular  religion 
in  all  ages.  Greek  mythology  hardly  admitted  of  the  distinction 
between  accidental  homicide  and  murder:  that  the  pollution  of 
M(Xk1  was  the  same  in  both  cases  is  aim  the  foelinir  of  the  Athenian 
divini»r.  lie  is  ro.itly  to  dofemi  hi:«  conduct  by  the  <!X.iinples  of  the 
\sniU.  TIic5i5  arc  tlio  vcrv  tales  which  Socrate:*  cannot  abide ;  and 
his  (U::Iike  of  which,  a?  he  suspect?,  has  branded  him  with  the  repu- 
tation of  impiety.  Here  is  one  answer  to  the  question.  '•  AVhy  S<x> 
rates  was  put  to  death,"  suggested  by  the  way.  Another  is  con- 
veyed in  die  words,  ^  The  Athenians  do  not  care  about  any  man 
being  thoutrht  wise  until  he  beirins  to  make  other  men  wise;  and 
then  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are  angry:"  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  rule  of  popular  toleration  in  most  other  countries,  and  not 
at  Athens  only. 

The  next  definition,  "  Piety  is  that  which  is  loved  of  the  gods,"  is 
shipwrecked  on  a  refined  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  act, 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  adjective  (^iXov)  and  the  partici- 
ple ('^tXov^evor),  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  participle  and  the  verb 
(<^iXnV«»'o»'  and  t^iAcZrat).  The  words  "  loved  of  the  gods  "  express 
an  attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  of  piety.  Then  follows  the 
third  and  last  definition,  '<  Rety  is  a  part  of  justice."  Thus  far  Soc- 
rates has  proceeded  in  placing  religion  on  a  moral  foundation.  To 
which  the  soothsayer  adds,  **  Attending  upon  the  gods."  When 
further  interrogated  by  Socrates  as  to  the  nature  of  this  ^  atten- 
tion to  the  gods,"  he  replies,  that  piety  is  an  affair  of  business,  a 
science  of  giving  and  asking,  and  the  like.  Socrates  points  out  the 
latent  anthjropomorphism  of  these  notions.  (Cp.  Politicns.  290  C, 
D ;  Rep.  ii.  865  E ;  Sym.  202  E.)  But  when  we  expect  him  to  go 
on  and  show  that  the  true  service  of  the  gofls  is  the  service  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  cooperation  with  them  in  all  things  true  and  good,  he 
stops  short ;  this  was  a  lesson  which  the  soothsayer  could  not  have 
been  made  to  understand,  and  which  every  one  must  learn  for  him- 
self. 

There  seem  to  be  altogether  three  aims  or  interests  in  this  little 
Dialogue :    (1)  the  dialectical  development  of  the  idea  of  piety ; 
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(2)  the  antithesis  of  true  and  false  religion,  which  is  carried  to  a 
certain  extent  only ;  (3)  the  defen:ie  of  Socrates. 

The  subtle  connection  of  this  Dialogue  with  the  Apology  and  the 
Crito,  the  holding  back  of  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  Laches,  Lysis, 
and  other  Dialogues ;  the  insis:ht  into  the  reli'^ious  world ;  the 
dramatic  power  and  play  of  the  two  characters;  the  inimitable 
ironv,  arc  reasons  for  believin$c  that  it  is  a  senuine  Platonic  writin;;. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  popular  representations  of  mythulu<:y  are 
denounced  recalls  Republic  II.  The  virtue  of  piety  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  one  of  five  in  the  Protagoras,  but  is  not  reck- 
oned among  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Republic  IV.  The  fi:rui*e 
Daedalus  h.is  occurred  in  the  Meno  (97  D)  ;  that  of  Proteus  (15  D), 
in  the  Euthydemus  (288  £),  and  lo  (541  £).  But  neither  from 
these  nor  any  other  indications  of  similarity  or  ditforencc,  and  still 
le?s  from  ar-xuments  re?pectin<r  the  suitableness  of  this  little  work  to 
aid  Socrates  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  or  the  reverse,  can  any  evidence 
of  the  date  be  obtained. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Socrates.  EurnTPnRO. 

Scene  :  —  The  Porch  of  the  Kiiijr  Archon. 
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Eath.    YTTHV  have  you  left  the  Lyceum,  Socrates  ?  steph. 

f  T     and  what  are  you  doiug  in  the  porch  of  the     2 
King  Archon  ?     Surely   you  caunot  be  engaged  in  an   action 
before  tlie  kini;,  us  I  am. 

Socrates,  !Not  in  an  action,  Euthyphro  ;  impeachment  is  the 
word  which  the  Athenians  use. 

£u(h.  What !  I  suppose  that  some  one  has  been  prosecuting 
you,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  the  prosecutor  of  another. 

Soc.    Certiiiuly  not 

Euth,    Then  some  one  else  has  been  prosecuting  you. 

Soc,    Yes. 

JSuth.    And  who  is  he  ? 

Soc,  A  young  man  who  is  little  known,  Euthyphro ;  and  I 
hardly  know  him :  his  name  is  Meletus,  and  he  is  of  the  deme 
of  Pitthis.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  his  appearance ;  he 
has  a  beak,  and  long  straight  hair,  and  a  beard  which  is  ill 
grown. 

Uuih,  No,  I  do  not  remember  him,  Socrates.  And  what  is 
the  charge  which  he  brings  against  you  ? 

Soc.  What  is  the  charge  ?  Well,  a  very  serious  charge, 
which  shows  a  good  deal  of  character  in  the  young  man,  and 
for  which  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  He  says  he 
knows  bow  the  youth  are  corrupted  and  who  are  their  corrupt- 
ers. I  fancy  that  he  must  be  a  wise  man,  and  seeing  tliat  I 
am  anything  but  a  wise  man,  he  has  found  me  out,  and  is  going 
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to  uccuie  me  of  oomipting  his  joimg  firiends.  And  of  this  onr 
mother  the  state  is  to  be  the  judge.  Of  all  our  political  su-u 
he  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  me  to  begin  in  the  right  waj, 
with  the  cultiTAtion  of  virtue  in  jouth;  he  is  a  good  husbend- 
man,  and  takes  oare  of  the  shoots  first,  and  clears  awaj  us  who 
A  are  the  destroyers  of  them.  That  is  the  first  step ;  be  will 
afterwards  attend  to  the  elder  branches ;  and  if  he  goes  on 
as  he  has  begun,  he  will  be  a  very  great  public  beneihctor* 

Euih.  I  hope  that  he  may  ;  but  I  rather  fear,  Socrates,  that 
the  reverse  will  turn  out  to  be  the  truth.  My  opinion  is  that 
in  attacking  you  he  is  simply  aiming  a  blow  at  the  state  in  a 
s^acred  place.  But  in  what  way  does  be  say  that  you  corrupt 
the  younjr  ? 

Soc.  He  brings  a  wonderful  accnsntion  against  me,  which  at 
first  hcuring  excites  surprise:  he  says  that  I  am  a  poet  or 
nmker  of  gods,  and  that  I  make  new  gods  and  deny  the  exist* 
eiice  of  ohl  ones  ;  this  is  the  ground  of  his  indictment. 

Euth.  I  understand,  Socmte«  ;  he  means  to  attack  you  about 
the  familiar  sign  which  occasionally,  as  you  say,  comes  to  you. 
He  thinks  that  you  are  a  neologian,  and  he  is  going  to  have 
you  up  before  the  court  for  this.  He  knows  that  such  a  diarge 
is  readily  received,  for  the  world  is  always  jealous  of  novelties 
in  religion.  And  I  know  that  when  I  myself  speak  in  the  as- 
sembly about  divine  things,  and  foretell  the  future  to  them,  they 
lungh  nt  me  as  a  madman ;  and  yet  every  word  that  I  say  is 
true.  But  they  are  jealous  of  all  of  us.  I  suppose  that  we 
must  be  brave  and  not  mind  them. 

Soc,  Their  laughter,  friend  Euthyphro,  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence.  For  a  man  may  be  thought  wise  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  I  suspect,  do  not  care  much  about  this,  until  he 
begins  to  make  other  men  wise ;  and  then  for  some  reason  or 
other,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  firom  jealousy,  they  are  angry. 

Euih,  I  have  no  desire  to  try  conclusions  with  them  about 
this. 

Soc*  I  dare  say  that  you  don't  make  yourself  common,  and 
are  not  apt  to  impart  your  wisdom.  But  I  have  a  benevolent 
habit  of  pouring  out  myself  to  everybody,  and  would  even  pay 
for  a  listener,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Athenians  know  this  ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  if  the  Athenians  would  only 
laugh  at  me  as  you  say  that  they  laugh  at  you,  the  time  might 
pnss  gayly  enough  in  the  court ;  but  perhaps  they  may  be  in 
earnest,  and  then  what  the  end  will  be  you  soothsayers  only 
can  predict. 
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EiUh,  I  dare  say  that  the  affair  will  end  in  nothing,  Socrate*, 
Hod  that  you  will  win  your  cause ;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  win 
miuc. 

Soe.  And  what  is  your  suit  ?  and  are  yoa  the  parsuer  or 
defendant,  Euthyphro  ? 

Euth,    I  am  pursuer. 

Sac.    Of  whom  ? 

Euth,  You  will  think  me  mad  when  I  tell  you  whom  I  - 
am  pursuing. 

Soc,  Why,  has  the  fugitive  wings  ? 

Enth.    Niiy,  he  is  not  very  volatile  at  his  time  of  life. 

Soc,    Who  is  he  ? 

Euth.    ^ly  father. 

Soc.    Your  father  !  good  heavens,  you  don't  mean  that  ? 

Euth,    Yi-s. 

Soc,   And  of  what  is  he  accused  ? 

Euth,    ^lurder,  Socrates. 

Soc,  By  the  powers,  Euthyphro  !  how  little  does  the  com- 
mon herd  know  of  the  nature  of  riijlit  and  truth.  A  man  must 
be  an  extniordiriarv  man  and  have  made  orreat  strides  in  wis- 
dom,  before  he  could  have  seen  his  wav  to  this. 

Eulh,    Indeed.  Socrates,  he  must  have  made  great  strides. 

Soc.  I  suppose  that  the  man  whom  your  father  murdered 
was  one  of  your  relatives  ;  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  you  would 
never  have  tliouglit  of  prosecuting  him. 

Euth,  I  am  amused,  Socrates,  at  your  making  a  distinction 
lietween  one  who  is  a  reLition  and  one  who  is  not  a  relation  ; 
for  surely  tlie  pollution  is  the  same  in  either  case,  if  you  know- 
ingly associate  with  the  murderer  when  you  ought  to  clear 
yourself  by  proceeding  against  him.  Tlie  real  question  is 
whether  the  murdered  man  has  been  justly  slain.  If  justly, 
then  your  duty  is  to  let  the  matter  alone  ;  but  if  unju««tly,  then 
even  if  the  murderer  is  imder  the  same  roof  with  you  and  eats 
at  tlie  same  Uible,  proceed  against  him.  Now  the  man  who  is 
dead  was  a  poor  dependant  of  mine  who  worked  for  us  as  a 
field  laborer  at  Naxos,  and  one  day  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion 
he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  our  domestic  servants  and 
slew  him.  Mv  father  bound  him  hand  and  foot  and  threw  him 
into  a  diich,  and  then  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  of  a  diviner  what 
he  should  do  with  him.  Meantime  he  had  no  care  or  thought 
of  him,  being  under  tlie  impres«ion  that  he  was  a  munlerer;  and 
that  even  if  he  did  die  there  would  be  no  great  harm.     An. 
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thu  was  just  what  happwiad.  Fur  sndi  was  the  effifct  of  odid 
aud  hunger  and  chains  upon  him»  that  befiwe  the  SMMseoger  re- 
turned from  the  diTiner»  he  was  dead.  And  mf  £uher  and 
£unilj  are  angry  with  me  for  taluog  the  part  of  the  mnrdefer 
and  prosecuting  my  fiither.  They  say  thsut  he  did  not  kill  him, 
and  if  he  did,  the  deiul  man  was  hut  a  murderer,  and  I  onght 
not  to  take  any  notice,  for  that  a  son  is  impious  who  prosecutes 
a  fiuher.  That  shows,  Socrates,  Iiow  little  they  know  of  the 
opinions  of  the  gods  about  piety  and  impiety. 

Soe.  Good  heavens,  Euthjphro  I  and  have  you  such  a  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  piety  aiiu  impiety,  and  of  divine  things  in 
general,  that,  supposing  the  circumstances  to  be  as  you  state^ 
you  arc  not  afniifl  that  you  too  may  be  doing  an  impious  thing 
in  brin^n;;  on  action  agiiinst  your  father  ? 
.  Euth.    The  l)eit  of   Etithyphro.  and  that  which  distin- 

giiislics  him,  Socrates,  from  other  men,  is  his  exact  knowl* 
edge  of  all  these  matters.  Wliat  should  I  be  good  for  without 
that? 

Soc.  Rare  friend  I  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  be 
your  disciple,  before  the  trial  with  Meletus  comes  on.  Then  I 
shall  challenge  him,  and  sny  that  I  have  always  had  a  great  in- 
terecrt  in  religious  questions,  and  now,  as  he  charges  me  with 
rash  imaginations  and  innovations  in  religion,  I  have*become 
your  disciple.  Now  you,  Meletus,  as  I  shall  say  to  him,  ac- 
knowledge Euthyphro  to  be  a  great  theologian,  and  sound  in  his 
opiuioud ;  and  if  you  think  that  of  him  you  ought  to  think  the 
same  of  me,  and  not  liave  me  into  court ;  you  should  begin  by 
indicting  him  who  is  my  teacher,  and  who  is  the  real  corrupter, 
not  of  the  young,  but  of  the  pld ;  that  is  to  say,  of  myself  whom 
he  instructs,  and  of  his  old  father  whom  he  admonishes  and 
chastises.  And  if  Meletus  refuses  to  listen  to  me,  but  will  go 
on,  and  will  not  shifl  the  indictment  from  me  to  you,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  say  in  the  court  that  I  challenged  him  in  this 
way. 

JEuth.  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  indict  me  I  am 
mistaken  if  I  don't  find  a  flaw  in  him  ;  the  court  shall  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  say  to  him  tlian  to  me. 

Soc,  I  know  that,  dear  friend ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  desire  to  be  your  disciple.  For  I  ob.'*erve  that  no  one,  not 
even  Meletus,  appears  to  notice  you  ;  but  his  sharp  eyes  have 
fouud  me  out  at  once,  and  he  has  indicted  me  for  impiety. 
And  therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the  nature  of  piety  and 
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impiety,  which  you  said  that  you  knew  so  well,  aod  of  munliir, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  What  are  they  ?  Is  not  piety  in  every 
action  always  the  same  ?  and  impiety,  agiiin,  is  not  that  always 
the  opposite  of  piety,  and  also  the  same  with  itself^  having,  as 
impiety,  one  notion  which  includes  whatever  is  impious  ? 

EiUh.  To  bo  sure,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what  is  piety,  and  what  is  impiety  ? 

EiUh.  Piety  is  doing  as  I  am  doing ;  that  is  to  say,  prosecut- 
ing any  one  who  is  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  of  any  other 
similar  crime  —  whether  he  be  your  father  or  mother,  or  some 
other  person,  that  makes  no  difference  —  and  not  prosecuting 
them  is  impiety.  And  please  to  consider,  Socrates,  what  a 
notable  proof  I  will  give  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying, 
which  I  iiave  already  given  to  otiiers,  —  of  tiie  truth,  I  mean, 
of  the  principle  that  the  impious  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  not 
to  go  unpunished.  Fur  do  uot  men  regard  Zeus  as  the  best 
and  most  righteous  of  the  go<ls  ?  —  and  even  they  admit  ^ 
that  he  bound  his  father  (Cronos)  because  he  wickedly  de- 
voured \\\&  sons,  and  that  he  too  had  punished  his  own  father 
(Uranus)  for  a  similar  reason,  in  a  nameless  manner.  And  yet 
when  I  proceed  against  my  father,  they  are  angry  with  me. 
This  is  their  inconsistent  way  of  talking  when  the  gods  are  con- 
cerned, and  when  I  am  concerned. 

Soc,  May  not  this  be  the  reason,  Euthyphro,  why  I  am 
charged  with  impiety  —  that  I  cannot  away  with  these  stories 
about  the  gods  ?  and  therefore  I  suppose  that  people  think  me 
wrong.  But,  as  you  who  are  well  informed  about  them  approve 
of  them.  I  cannot  do  better  than  assent  to  your  superior  wis- 
dom. For  what  else  can  I  say,  confessing  as  I  do,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  them.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  really 
believe  that  they  are  true  ? 

Euth,  Yes,  Socrates  ;   and  things   more  wonderful  still,  of 
which  the  world  is  in  imiorance. 

Soc.  And  do  you  really  believe  that  the  gods  fought  with 
one  another,  and  had  dire  quarrels,  battles,  and  the  like,  as  the 
poets  say,  and  as  you  may  see  represented  in  the  works  o( 
great  artists  ?  The  temples  are  full  of  them  ;  and  notably  the 
:obe  of  Athene,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  Acropolis  at  the 
great  Fauathenaea,  is  embroidered  with  them.  Are  all  these 
tales  of  the  gods  true,  Euthyphro  ? 

Euth.  Yes,  Socrates  ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
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ydu  would  like  to  hear  them,  mtuij  other  thingi  about  the  gods 
which  would  quite  Hinaze  you. 

Soc.  I  dare  say  ;  and  you  shall  tell  me  them  at  some  other 
time  when  I  have  leisure.  But  just  at  present  I  woold  rmiher 
hear  from  you  a  more  precise  answer,  which  you  have  not  as 
yet  given,  my  ftieiul,  to  the  question.  What  is  ** piety  ? "  In 
reply,  you  only  say  that  piety  is.  Doing  as  you  doy  chargiui; 
your  father  with  murder. 

JSuth,  And  that  is  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  I  dare  say,  Euthyphro,  but  there  are  many  other  pious 
acts. 

Enth.  Tliere  are. 

Soc.  Reniemi)er  that  I  did  not  ask  you  to  give  me  two  or 
three  examples  of  piety,  but  to  explain  the  general  ide:i  which 
makes  all  pious  things  to  iie  pious.  Do  you  not  recollect  that 
there  was  one  idea  which  made  the  impious  impious,  and  the 
pious  pious  ? 

Eiith,  I  remember. 

Soc.  Tell  me  what  this  is,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  standard 
to  which  I  may  look,  and  by  which  I  may  measure  the  nature 
of  actions,  whether  yours  or  any  one's  else,  and  say  that  this 
action  is  pious,  and  that  impious  ? 

Uuth.  1  will  tell  you,  if  you  like. 

Soc.  I  should  very  much  like. 

JSiUh.  Piety,  then,  is  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  and  impi- 
ety is  tiiat  which  is  not  dear  to  them. 

-  Soc.  Very  good,  Euthyphro ;  you  have  now  given  me 

just  the  sort  of  answer  which  I  wanted.  But  whether  it  is 
true  or  not  I  cannot  as  yet  tell,  although  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  will  prove  the  truth  of  your  words. 

Huth.  Of  course. 

Soc.  Come,  then,  and  let  us  examine  what  we  are  saying. 
That  thing  or  person  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  pious,  and 
that  thing  or  person  which  is  hateful  to  the  gods  is  impious. 
Was  not  that  said  ? 

JEuih.  Yes,  that  was  said. 

Soc.  And  that  seems  to  have  been  very  well  said  too  ? 

JEuth.  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  that ;  it  was  certainly  said. 

Soc.  And  further,  Euthyphro,  the  gods  were  admitted  to 
have  enmities  and  hatreds  and  differences  —  that  was  also  said  ? 

Enth.  Yes,  that  was  said. 

Soc.  And  what  sort  of  cUflTerence  creates  enmity  and  anger  ' 
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SupiKise  for  example  that  you  and  I,  my  good  friend,  diflTer 
abuut  a  numlier ;  do  diiFei'euces  of  this  sort  muke  us  enemies 
and  set  us  iit  variance  with  one  another  ?  Do  we  not  go  at  once 
to  calculation,  and  end  tliem  by  a  sum  ? 

Euth.  True. 

Sue.  Or  suppose  that  we  difier  about  magnitudes,  do  we  not 
quickly  put  an  end  to  that  ditference  by  measuring  ? 

Enth,  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  we  end  a  controversy  about  heavy  and  light  by  re- 
Bortins:  to  a  weit'hinsj-muchine  ? 

Eath,  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  But  wliat  ditferences  are  those  whicli.  because  they  can- 
not 1)0  thus  (IcciikMl,  make  us  angry  and  set  us  at  enmity  with 
one  aiiothtT  ?  I  dare  s:iv  the  answer  does  not  occur  to  vou  at 
the  monnnt.  and  therotbre  I  will  suirgest  that  this  happens  when 
the  ni.ittwr.'j  nt"  «litKMVii(v  are  the  just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil, 
honorable  and  di>lionorable.  Are  not  these  the  points  about 
which,  when  ditferinij,  and  unable  satisfactorily  to  decide  our 
diti'erences,  we  quarrel,  when  we  do  quarrel,  as  you  and  I  and 
all  men  experience  ? 

EutL  Yes.  Socrates,  that  is  the  nature  of  the  differences 
al>out  which  we  (piariel. 

Soc,  And  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  noble  Euthyphro,  when 
thev  occur,  are  of  a  like  nature  ? 

Euth,  They  are. 

Soc,  They  have  differences  of  opinion,  as  you  say,  about 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honorable  and  dishonorable : 
there  would  have  been  no  quarrels  among  them,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  differences  —  would  there  now  ? 

Euth.  You  are  quite  right. 

Soc,  Does  not  every  man  love  that  which  he  deems  noble 
and  just  and  good,  and  hate  the  opposite  of  them? 

Euth.  Very  true. 

Soc,  But  then,  as  you  say,  people  regard  the  same  things, 
some  as  just  and  others  as  unjust ;  and  they  dispute  about  this, 
and  there  arise  wars  and  fightings  among  them.  r. 

Euth,  Y'es,  that  is  true. 

Soc,  Then  the  same  things,  as  appears,  are  hated  by  the 
gods  an<l  loved  by  the  gods,  are  both  hatefnl  and  dear  to  them  ? 

Euth,  True. 

Soc.  Then  upon  this  view  the  same  things,  Euthyphro,  will 
be  pious  and  also  impious  ? 
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JEutk.  Thftty  I  tappose»  it  true. 

Soe.  Tlimi,  my  friend,  I  remark  with  sorpriM  Ihet  70a  liera 
not  luiswered  what  I  asked.  For  I  certainlj  did  not  ask  what 
was  that  which  is  at  once  pious  and  impinns :  and  that  wUch  it 
]ove<1  hy  the  gods  appears  sUo  to  be  hated  by  them*  And 
therefore,  £iitliyphro«  in  thus  chastisiiifc  jonr  fiitber  joa  may 
very  likely  be  tluiug  wluit  i*  agreeable  to  Zeus  but  disagreeabla 
to  Cronos  or  Uraiitis,  and  what  is  acceptable  to  Uephaestos  but 
unacceptable  to  Uere,  and  there  may  be  other  gods  who  have 
similar  differences  of  opinion. 

JSuth.  But  I  lielieve,  Socrates,  that  all  the  gods  would  be 
agreed  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer:  there 
would  1)0  no  difference  of  opinion  alK>ut  that. 

Sue,  Well,  but  spc^akiiig  of  men,  Euthyphro,  did  you  ever 
hear  any  outs  arguing  that  a  munlerur  or  any  sort  of  evil-«loer 
ought  to  be  let  ott'r 

Uuth,  I  should  rather  say  that  they  ara  always  arguing  this, 
es)>ecially  in  courts  of  law  ;  they  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and 
there  is  uothing  that  they  will  not  do  or  say  in  order  to  escape 
punishment 

Soc.  But  do  they  admit  their  guilt,  Euthyphro,  and  yet  say 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  ? 

JEuth,  No  ;  they  do  not. 

Soc.  Then  there  are  some  things  which  they  do  not  yenture 
to  say  and  do :  for  they  do  not  venture  to  argue  that  the  guilty 
are  to  be  unpunisheil,  but  they  deny  their  guilt,  do  they  not? 

JEutJi.  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  they  do  not  argue  that  the  evil-doer  should  not 
be  punishe<l«  but  they  argue  about  the  fact  of  who  the  evil-doer 
is,  and  what  he  did  and  when  ? 

Uuth.  True. 

Soc,  And  the  gods  are  in  the  same  case,  if  as  you  imply  they 
quarrel  about  just  and  unjust,  and  some  of  them  say  that  they 
wrong  one  another,  and  others  of  them  deny  thb.  For  surely 
neither  God  nor  num  will  ever  venture  to  say  that  the  doer  of 
evil  is  not  to  be  puuisiied :  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  ? 

JEuth,  That  is  true,  Socrates,  in  the  main. 

Soc.  But  they  join  issue  about  particulars ;  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  men  but  to  the  gods ;  if  they  dispute  at  all  they  dis- 
pute about  some  net  which  is  called  iu  question,  and  which  some 
otfirin  to  be  juft,  others  to  be  uujusL     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Euth.  Quite  true. 
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Soc.  "Well  then,  mj  dear  friend  Euthyphro,  do  lell  me,  ^ 
for  my  betUT  iiis( ruction  and  information,  what  proof  have 
you  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  gods  a  servant  who  is  guilty 
of  murder,  and  is  put  in  cliaius  by  the  master  of  the  dead  man, 
and  die-*  because  ho  is  pnt  in  chains  l)efore  his  corrector  can 
learn  from  the  interpreters  what  he  ougiit  to  do  with  him,  dies 
unjustly ;  and  that  on  behalf  of  stich  a  one  a  son  ought  to  pro- 
ceed against  his  father  an<i  accuse  him  of  murder.  How  would 
you  show  that  all  the  grnls  absolutely  agree  in  approving  of  his 
act?  Prove  lo  me  tliat. and  I  will  applaud  your  wisdom  as  long 
as  vou  livi'. 

Entii,  That  \vnn]«l  not  bean  easv  task,  althouirh  I  could  make 
the  matter  ve?v  clear  indeed  to  vou. 

Sh'.  I  uinlerstand:  you  mean  to  «ay  that  I  am  not  so  quick 
of  apprelionsidM  as  th"  ju«igcs  :  for  to  tlicm  you  will  he  sure  to 
prove  tliar  the  act  is  niiju'«t,  and  hateful  to  the  gols. 

Enth.  Yes  iiuleed,  Socnites :  at  le:u?t  if  thev  will  listen  to 
me. 

S'K.  But  they  will  be  sure  to  listen  if  they  find  that  you  are 
a  gno'l  speaker.  There  was  a  notion  that  came  into  my  mind 
while  you  were  speaking  ;  I  sai<l  to  myself:  **  Well,  and  what  if 
Euthyphio  does  prove  to  me  that  all  the  gotls  regarded  the 
death  of  the  serf  as  unjust,  lu)W  do  I  know  anything  more  of 
the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety?  for  granting  that  this  action  may 
be  hateful  to  the  gods,  still  thee  distinctions  have  no  bearing 
on  the  definition  of  piety  and  impiety,  for  that  which  is  hateful  to 
the  gods  has  befii  shown  to  be  also  pleasing  and  dear  to  tiieni." 
And  therefore,  Euthyphro.  T  don't  ask  you  to  prove  this ;  I  will 
suppose,  if  you  like,  that  all  the  gods  condemn  and  abominate 
such  an  action.  But  I  will  amend  the  definition  so  far  as  to  say 
that  what  all  the  gods  hate  is  impious,  and  what  they  love  pious 
or  holy ;  and  what  some  of  them  love  and  others  hate  is  both  or 
neither.     Shall  this  be  our  definition  of  piety  and  impiety  ? 

Enth,   Whv  not,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  Wliy  not !  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Euthyphro. 
But  whether  this  admission  will  greatly  assist  you  in  the  task  of 
instructin^r  me  as  you  promised,  is  a  matter  for  you  to  consider. 

Eiifh.  Ye-«,  I  should  say  that  what  all  the  gods  love  is  pious 
and  lioly,  aud  the  opposite  which  they  all  hate,  impious. 

Soc.  Ought  we  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this,  Euthyphro,  or 
simply  to  aecef)t  the  mere  statement  on  our'owu  authority  and 
that  of  others  ? 
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Euih.  We  shonlil  inquire  ;  and  I  believe  thai  the  stntemait 
will  smnd  tlie  WU  of  inquiry. 

Soe.  That,  my  good  friend,  we  shall  know  better  in  m  Kttle 
while.     Tlia  pdnt  which  I  should  first  wish  lo  nndarstnnd  is 
.^     whether  the  pious  or  holy  is  beloved  by  the  gods  became 
it  is  holy,  or  holy  becau^te  it  is  beloved  of  the  gods. 

JEuth,  I  don't  undeivuind  your  meaiiingy  Socmtes. 

Soe.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain :  we  speak  of  canying  and 
we  speak  of  being  carried,  of  leailing  and  being  led,  seeing  and 
being  seen.  And  here  is  a  difTerence  the  nature  of  which  you 
under^tniid. 

EiUh.  I  think  that  I  understand. 

iSoc.  And  19  not  that  which  is  beloved  distinct  from  that  which 
lovci*  ? 

Uuth,  Ortainlv. 

Soe.  \WI1 :  and  now  tell  rac,  is  that  which  is  carried  in  this 
state  of  carrying  because  it  is  carried,  or  for  some  other  reason  ? 

Uftth,  No ;  that  is  tlu*  reason. 

Sue.  And  the  same  is  true  of  that  which  is  led  and  of  that 
which   is  seen  ? 

UttfL  Tnie. 

Soe.  And  a  thing  is  not  seen  because  it  is  visible,  but  con- 
versely, visible  because  it  is  seen ;  nor  is  a  thing  in  the  state  of 
being  led  hei'aase  it  is  led,  or  in  the  state  of  being  carrieil  becau.«e 
it  is  carried,  hnt  the  converse  of  this.  And  now  I  tliink,  Euthy- 
phro,  that  my  meaning  will  be  intelligible;  and  my  meaning  i?, 
that  any  stare  of  action  or  passion  implies  previous  action  or 
passion.  It  does  not  become  because  it  is  becoming,  but  it  is 
becoming  because  it  comes ;  neither  does  it  sufft*r  because  it  is 
in  a  state  of  suffering,  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  suffering  because  it 
suflTers.     Do  yon  admit  that  ? 

EiUh.  Yes. 

Soe.  Is  not  that  which  is  loved  in  some  state  either  of  be- 
coming or  suffering  ? 

Uuth.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  same  holds  as  in  the  previous  instances ;  the 
state  of  being  loved  follows  the  act  of  being  loved,  and  not  the 
act  the  state. 

JSiUh.   That  i^  certain. 

Soe.  And  what  do  yon  say  of  piety,  Euthyphro :  is  not  piety 
according  to  yonr  definition,  loved  by  all  the  go<ls  ? 

Ji^uth.    Yes. 
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Sc€.  Because  it  is  pious  or  holy,  or  for  some  other  reasou  ? 

Euth,   Not  that  is  the  reason. 

Soc.  It  is  loved  because  it  is  holy,  not  holy  because  it  is 
loved? 

Euth.   Yefi. 

Soc.  And  that  which  is  in  a  state  to  be  loved  of  the  gods, 
aud  is  dear  to  them,  is  in  a  state  to  be  loved  of  them  because 
it  is  loved  of  tliem  ? 

EuUu    Certoinlj. 

Soc.  Then  that  which  is  loved  of  God,  Euthjphro,  is  not 
holy,  nor  is  that  wliich  is  holy  loved  of  God,  as  you  atfirm ;  but 
lliev  are  two  ditferent  ihiu'is. 

EaUi,    How  do  vou  mean,  Socrates  ? 

StK,  I  menu  to  say  tliat  the  holy  has  been  acknowledged  by 
us  to  be  iDved  of  God  because  it  is  holy,  not  to  be  holy  because 
it  is  IovimL 

Knth.  Yes. 

Sfjc,  But  that  which  is  dear  to  the  <;nds  is  dear  to  them  be- 
cause  it  is  loved  by  them,  not  loved  by  them  because  it  is  dear 
to  tlieni. 

Euth.    True. 

Soc,  But,  friend  Eutliyphro.  if  that  which  is  holy  is  the 
SMine  as  that  which  is  dear  to  God,  and  that  which  is  holy  is 
Itived  as  being  holy,  then  that  which  is  dear  to  God  would 
have  been  loved  as  being  dejir  to  God  ;  but  if  that  wliich  - . 
IS  dear  to  God  is  dear  to  him  because  loved  by  him,  then 
that  whi<'h  is  holy  would  have  been  holy  l>ecause  loved  by  him. 
But  now  you  see  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  they  are 
quito  diflfereut  fr«im  one  another.  For  one  (^^co^iAcs)  is  of  a 
kind  to  be  loved  because  it  is  loved,  and  the  other  (oo-iov)  is 
h)ved  because  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  loved.  Thus  you  appear  to 
me,  Euthyphro.  when  I  ask  you  what  is  the  essence  of  hoIine<«»«, 
to  offer  an  attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  ^  the  attribute 
of  being  loved  by  all  the  go<ls.  But  you  still  refuse  to  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  piety.  And  therefore,  if  you  please.  I 
will  ask  you  not  to  hide  your  treasure,  but  to  tell  me  once 
more  what  piety  or  holiness  really  is,  whether  dear  to  the  go  's 
or  not  (for  that  is  a  matter  about  whiith  we  will  not  quarrel). 
And  what  is  impii'ty  ? 

Euth.  I  leally  do  not  know,  Socrates,  how  to  say  what  1 
mean.  For  somehow  or  other  our  arguments,  on  whatever 
ground  we  rest  them,  seem  to  turn  romid  and  walk  away. 
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Soe,  Toar  words,  EathyphrcH  tm  like  the  bHfidiwork  .of  mjr 
ancestor  Daedaliis ;  and  if  I  were  the  SAjer  or  propoander  of 
them,  joa  might  saj  that  this  eomes  of  mj  beiaj  hti  relatioo ; 
aod  that  this  is  the  reusoD  whj  tnj  arguments  wulk  awa^  and 
won't  remain  fixi*d  where  they  are  phiced.  But  now,  as  the 
notions  are  your  own,  you  must  find  some  other  gibe,  for  they 
certainly,  as  you  yourself  allow,  show  an  inclination  to  be  on 
the  move. 

EiUh,  Nay,  S<)crates,  I  shall  still  say  that  you  are  the  Dae- 
dalus who  svtft  arguments  in  motion  ;  not  I,  ci*rtain1y,  make 
them  move  or  go  round,  for  they  would  never  have  stirred,  as 
far  as  I  am  coni*crncd. 

Sor,  Then  I  m\\<  be  a  greater  than  Daedalus ;  for  whereas* 
he  onlv  made  his  own  inv«>ntions  to  movi*.  I  move  tlio^e  of 
other  iM»f>})le  a?<  well.  And  the  he-uity  of  it  is,  that  I  would 
r.ither  not.  For  I  wduM  «rive  tiie  wi.««loiii  of  DaefUilu^.  ntnl 
the  wealth  o&  Tautalii.<<.  to  he  able  to  d(Main  them  and  kiM*p 
them  tixwi.  But  enough  i»f  this.  A^  I  perceive  that  you  are 
itidoleni.  I  will  myself  endeavor  to  show  y»»n  how  you  might 
instruct  mo  in  the  nature  of  piety  ;  and  I  hoi>e  that  you  will 
not  grudge  your  labor.  Tell  me,  then,  —  Is  not  that  which  is 
piou^  necessarily  ju*t  ? 

Bfith,    Ye.«. 
^  ,^  Snc.    And  is,  then,  nil  which  is  just  pious  ?  or,  is  that 

which  is  piouA  all  just,  but  that  which  is  just  only  in  part 
and  not  all  pious? 

Euth.   I  don't  unrlerstand  yrm.  Socrates. 

Soc.  Aufl  yet  I  know  that  you  are  as  much  wi«er  than  I  am, 
as  you  are  younger.  Hut.  as  I  was  saying,  revered  friend,  tlie 
Hbuiidanf«  of  your  wisdom  makes  you  indolent.  Please  to 
exert  yourself,  for  there  is  no  real  difAculry  in  understanding 
me.  What  I  mean  I  may  explain  by  an  illustration  of  what  I 
do  not  mean.     The  poet  (Stasinu.^)  sings  :  — 

^  Of  Zeat,  the  author  and  creator  of  all  thoa  thingSf 
You  will  not  tell:  fi»r  where  there  It  fear  there  It  oJeo  rerereooe.*' 

And  I  disagree  with  this  poet.  Shall  I  tell  you  in  what  I  dis- 
agree ? 

BiUh.  Bv  all  means. 

Sf}€.  I  should  not  sav  that  where  there  is  fear  there  is  also 
reverence  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  !n:iny  persons  fear  poverty  and 
disease,  ami  the  like  evils,  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  rev- 
erence the  objects  of  their  fear. 
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Euth.  Very  true. 

Soc,  But  where  reverence  is,  there  is  fear ;  for  he  who  has  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  sliaine  about  the  commissioQ  of  any 
action,  fears  and  is  afraid  of  an  ill  reputation. 

Uuih.  No  doubL 

Soc,  Then  we  are  wrons:  in  savins:  that  where  there  is  fear 
there  is  also  reverence  ;  and  we  sliould  say,  where  there  is  rev- 
erence there  is  al^o  fear.  But  there  is  not  always. reverence 
where  there  is  fear  ;  for  fear  is  a  more  extended  notion,  and 
reverence  is  a  part  of  fear,  just  as  the  odd  is  a  part  of  number, 
and  number  is  a  more  extended  notion  tlian  the  odd.  I  suppose 
that  yt^n  follow  me  now  ? 

£u(h.  Quite  well. 

Soc.  That  was  the  sort  of  question  which  I  meant  to  raise 
when  asking  whether  the  just  is  the  piou:*,  or  the  pious  the  just ; 
and  whether  theie  may  not  be  justice  where  there  is  not  always 
piety  ;  for  justice  is  the  more  extended  notion  of  which  piety  is 
only  a  part.      Do  you  agree  in  that  ? 

Uuth.   Yes  ;  that,  I  think,  is  correct. 

Soc,  Then,  now,  if  piety  is  a  part  of  justice,  I  suppose  that 
we  inijuire  what  part  ?  If  you  had  pursued  the  inquiry  in  the 
previous  crises  ;  for  instance,  if  you  had  asked  me  what  is  an 
even  number,  and  what  part  of  number  the  even  is,  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  replying,  a  number  which  represents  a 
figure  having  two  equal  sides.     Do  you  agree? 

Eutk.  Yes. 

Soc,  In  like  manner,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  part  of  jus- 
tice is  piety  or  holiness ;  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  Meletus  not 
to  do  me  injustice,  or  indict  me  for  impiety ;  as  I  am  now  ade- 
quately instructed  by  you  in  the  nature  of  piety  or  holiness,  and 
their  opposites. 

Euth,  Piety  or  holiness,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  the  gods,  as  there  is  the  other 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  men. 

Soc,  That  is  good,  Euthyphro  ;  yet  still  there  is  a  little  .  ^ 
point  about  which  I  should  like  to  have  further  informa- 
tion, What  is  the  meaning  of  "  attention  ?  "  For  attention  can 
can  hardly  be  used  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  gods 
as  when  applied  to  other  things.  For  instance,  horses  are  said 
to  require  attention,  and  not  every  person  is  able  to  attend  to 
them,  but  only  a  person  skilled  in  horsemanship.  Is  not  that 
true? 
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JEutL  Quite  true. 

Soe.  I  siioiikl  iuppoae  that  Iha  wtof  hoiwiiuuuliip  ii  dw  wt 
of  attending  to  hones  ? 

JButh.  Tes. 

Soe.  Nor  is  every  one  qoalified  to  attend  to  dogS|  but  only 
the  huntsman* 

£uik  Tme. 

Soe.  And  I  should  also  oonoeive  that  the  art  of  the  hnntsaan 
is  the  art  of  attending  to  dogs  ? 

Huih.  Yes. 

Soe.  As  the  art  of  the  oxherd  is  the  art  of  attending  to 
oxen  ? 

Uulh.  Very  true. 

&h:.  And  as  holiness  or  piety  is  the  art  of  attending  to  the 
gods  ?  —  thut  would  be  your  nieaiiiug,  Euthyphro  ? 

Hath,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  not  attention  always  designed  for  the  good  or 
benefit  of  that  to  which  the  attention  is  given  ?  As  in  the  case 
of  borses,  you  may  observe  that  when  attended  to  by  the  horse- 
man^s  art  they  are  beneficed  and  improved,  are  they  not  ? 

Buth.  True. 

Soc.  As  the  dogs  are  benefited  by  the  huntsman's  art,  and 
the  oxen  by  the  art  of  the  oxherd,  and  all  other  things  are 
tended  or  attended  lor  their  good  and  not  fi>r  their  hurt  ? 

Euth,    Certainly,  not  for  their  hurt. 

Soc,    But  for  their  good  ? 

JSktih.  Of  course. 

Soc,  And  does  piety  or  holiness,  which  has  been  defined  as 
the  art  of  attending  to  the  gods,  benefit  or  improve  them? 
Would  you  say  that  when  you  do  a  holy  act  you  make  any  of 
the  gods  better  ? 

JEuth*  No,  no ;  that  is  certainly  not  my  meaning. 

Soc.  Indeed,  Euthyphro,  I  did  not  suppose  that  this  was 
your  meaning ;  far  otherwise.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  I 
asked  yon  the  nature  of  this  attention,  because  I  thought  Uiat 
this  was  not  your  meaning. 

JSuth*  You  do  me  justice,  Socrates ;  for  that  is  not  my  mean- 
ing. 

Soc,  Good :  but  I  must  still  ask  what  is  this  attention  to 
the  gods  which  is  called  piety  ? 

JEiUh.  It  is  such,  Socrates,  as  servants  show  to  their  masters. 

Soc.  I  understand,  —  a  sort  of  ministration  to  the  gods. 
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EiUh.   Exactly. 

Soc.  Medicine  is  also  a  sort  of  ministration  or  service,  tend* 
iiig  to  the  attainment  of  some  object,  —  would  jou  say  health  ? 

£uth.  Yes. 

Soc,  Again,  there  is  an  art  which  ministers  to  the  ship- 
builder with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some  result  ? 

£uth.  Yes,  Socrates,  with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  ship. 

Sue.  As  there  is  nn  art  which  ministers  to  the  house-builder 
with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  house  ? 

UiUh.  Ye.«. 

Soc.  ^Vnd  now  tell  mc,  my  good  friend,  about  this  art  which 
ministers  to  the  gods:  what  work  does  that  help  to  accomplish? 
For  you  must  surely  know  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  of  all  men 
livini:  the  one  who  is  best  instructed  in  religion. 

/•Juth.    And  that  is  true,  Socrates. 

Sjc.  Tc!I  me  tlien,  0  tell  me. —  what  is  that  fair  work 
which  the  .i^ods  do  l»y  ilie  help  of  us  as  their  ministers? 

Eiit/t.   ^lany  an«l  fair,  Socrates,  are  the  works  which  they  do. 

Soc,    Why,  my  frientl,  and  so  are   those  of  a  geuend.      .  , 
But  the  chief  of  them  is  easily  told.     Would  you  not  say 
that  victory  in  war  is  the  chief  of  them  ? 

JSiith.   Certaiidv. 

Soc,  Many  and  fair,  too,  are  the  works  of  the  husbandman, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  but  his  cliief  work  is  the  production  of 
food  from  the  earth  ? 

JEuth,   Exactly. 

Soc,  And  of  the  many  and  fair  things  which  the  gods  do, 
which  is  the  chief  and  principal  one  ? 

JEuth,  I  have  told  you  already,  Socrates,  that  to  learn  all 
these  things  accurately  will  be  very  tiresome.  Let  me  simply 
say  that  piety  is  learning  how  to  pleitse  the  gods  in  word  and 
deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  That  is  piety,  which  is  the  sal- 
vation of  families  and  states,  just  as  the  impious,  which  is  an- 
pleasiug  to  the  gods,  is  their  ruin  and  destruction. 

Soc,  I  think  that  you  could  have  answered  in  much  fewer 
words  the  chief  question  which  I  asked,  Euthyphro,  if  you  had 
chosen.  But  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  instruct 
me  :  else  why,  when  we  had  reached  the  point,  did  you  turn  aside? 
Had  you  only  answered  me,  I  should  have  learned  of  you  by 
this  time  the  nature  of  piety.  Now,  as  the  asker  of  a  questiou 
is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  answerer,  whither  he  leads  I 
must  follow  ;  and  can  only  ask  again,  what  is  the  pious,  and 
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what  18  piety  ?     Do  you  mean  that  they  are  a  eorC  of 
of  praying  and  ncriflcmg? 

EidL  Tet,Ido. 

Soe.  Aud  sacrifidDg  it  giving  to  the  gods,  aiid  prayer  fa  ask* 
ing  of  (he  godi  ? 

Euth.  Tet,  Socrates. 

Soe,  Upon  this  yiew,  then,  piety  is  a  science  of  oskiiy  and 
giving? 

EtUh.  You  understand  me  capitally,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Yes,  my  frieud ;  the  rensou  is  th:it  I  am  a  votary  of 
your  science,  and  give  my  mind  to  ir,  and  therefore  nothing 
which  you  say  will  be  tlirown  away  upon  me.  Plesise  then  to 
tell  iiie,  what  is  the  nature  of  thi.^  service  to  the  goils  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  wo  prefer  requests  and  give  gitU  to  them  ? 

Eiifh,  Yes,  I  ilo. 

Snc.  Is  not  the  right  way  of  asking  to  Hsk  of  them  what  we 
want  ? 

Euth.  Certiiinlv. 

.  &*€,  And  the  right  way  of  givinar  is  to  give  them  in  retom 
what  thev  want  of  us.  Tliere  would  bi)  no  meaning  in  an  art 
which  irives  to  aiiv  cue  that  which  he  does  not  want. 

Euth,   Very  true,  Socrate*. 

Soc,  Then  piety.  Euthyphro,  is  an  art  which  gods  and  men 
have  of  doing  business  with  one  another  ? 

Euth,  That  is  an  expression  which  you  may  use,  if  yon  like. 

So2»  But  I  have  no  particular  liking  fi>r  anything  hut  tho 
truth.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  tell  me  what  benefit 
accraes  to  the  gods  from  our  gifts.  That  tiiey  are  the  givers  of 
. .  every  good  to  us  is  clear  ;  but  how  we  cau  give  any  good 
thing  to  them  in  return  is  &r  from  being  equally  clear.  If 
they  give  everything  and  we  give  nothing,  that  must  be  an 
affair  of  business  in  which  we  have  very  greatly  the  advantage 
of  them. 

EtUh.  And  do  you  imagine,  Socrates,  that  any  benefit  accraes 
to  the  gods  from  what  they  receive  of  us  ? 

Soe,  But  if  not,  Euthyphro,  what  sort  of  gifts  do  we  confer 
upon  the  gods  ? 

Eiith.  What  should  we  confer  upon  them,  but  tributes  of 
honor;  and. as  I  was  just  now  saying,  what  is  pleiisiog  to  them? 

Soc.  Piety,  then,  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  but  not  benefloial 
or  dear  to  them  ? 

EuUk.  I  should  say  that  nothing  could  be  dearer. 
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Soc.  Then  once  more  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  piety  is 
dear  to  the  godi  ? 

Huth,  No  doubt. 

Soc.  And  wlien  you  say  this,  can  you  wonder  at  your  woriln 
not  stnndin!:  firm,  but  walking  awav?  Will  vou  accuse  me  of 
being  the  Daedalus  who  makes  them  walk  away,  not  perceiving 
that  there  is  another  and  far  greater  artist  than  Daedal  us  who 
makes  them  jjo  round  in  a  circle;  and  that  is  yourself:  lor  the 
nr;nnnent.  as  you  will  perceive,  comes  round  to  the  same  |H>int. 
I  think  that  \'ou  must  remember  our  savimj  that  the  holv  or 
pious  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  loved  of  the  go<ls.  Do 
you  remember  that  ? 

Eiif/i.   I  <lo. 

Soc.  And  do  vou  not  see  that  what  is  loved  of  the  ffo*ls  is 
holv,  ami  this  is  the  same  as  what  is  dear  to  them  ? 

£t(f/{.  True. 

Sot\  Then  either  we  were  wrong  iu  that  admission;  or,  if  we 
were  rii:ht  then,  we  are  wronir  now. 

Hiit/i.  I  supjKJse  that  is  the  case. 

Sjc,  Then  we  must  begin  again  and  ask.  What  is  piety? 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  pursuing  as 
far  a-*  in  me  lies ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  scorn  me,  but  to  ap- 
ply your  mind  to  the  utmost,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  For,  if  any 
man  knows,  you  are  he  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  detain  you,  like 
Proteus,  until  you  tell.  For  if  you  had  not  certainly  known  the 
natui  e  of  i)icty  and  impiety,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  never, 
on  behalf  of  a  serf,  have  charged  your  aged  father  with  murder. 
You  wouhl  not  have  run  such  a  risk  of  doing  wrong  in  the 
sight  of  the  gods,  and  you  would  have  had  too  much  respect  for 
the  o()inions  of  men.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  know  the 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety.  Speak  out  then,  my  dear  Euthy- 
phro.  and  do  not  hide  your  knowledge. 

Uuth,  Another  time,  Socrates ;  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  must 
go  now. 

S)c,  Alas !  my  companion,  and  will  you  leave  me  in  despair  ? 
I  was  hoping  that  you  would  instruct  me  in  the  nature  of  piety 
and  impiety,  so  that  I  might  have  cleared  myself  of  Meletus  and 
his  indictment.  Then  L  might  have  proved  to  him  that  I  had 
been  aiu verted  by  Euthyphro,  and  had  done  with  rash  innova- 
tions and  speculations,  in  which  I  had  indulged  through  ignorance, 
and  wixs  about  to  lead  a  better  life. 
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Is  what  relation  ihv  Apoloiry  of  Plato  5tan«l«  to  the  real  dcfcmse 
of  Socrates,  there  are  no  means  of  detennininir.  h  certainlv  ajrrces 
in  tone  an«l  rliarm^tor  with  the  desrription  of  Xmnphon.  who  ?:iys 
in  the  MiMiinraliilia  (iv.  4,  4)  that  S<MTate«  nii'jlit  liavc  heen  ac- 
(|uirti'(l  *Mf  in  :niy  niofl«r:\rr  <h^'irre  h«'  winiM  h:n'«*  rnncilinte*!  the 
favor  of  tlie  tlieasts  :  "  an«l  wlio  informs  us  in  another  ]^a««a'.;e  (iv. 
8.  4),  on  thi'  tt-^ti^luny  of  Mennoirenes,  the  frienrl  of  Socrates,  that 
he  had  no  wis'  to  hve  ;  and  that  the  divine  >i<:n  retuse«l  to  allow 
him  to  prepare  a  defense,  and  also  that  Socrates  himself  declared 
this  to  be  unnecessary,  on  the  jLrround  that  all  his  life  long  he  had 
been  preparin^i  against  that  Lour.  For  the  siwech  breathes  thi*ough- 
out  a  spirit  of  defiance,  '•  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus  sed  ma-^ister  aut 
dominus  videretur  esse  judicum  '*  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  54)  ;  and  the 
loose  and  desultorv  stvle  is  an  imitation  of  the  "  accustomed  manner  " 
in  which  S<K'ratcs  spoke  in  "  the  acrora  and  among  the  tables  of  the 
money-chaneer«."  The  allusion  in  the  Crito  (45  B)  may.  perhaps, 
\)e  adduced  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  some  parts 
(37  C,  D).  But  in  the  main  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  of 
Socrates,  according  to  Plato's  conception  of  him,  appearing  in  the 
greatest  and  most  public  scene  of  his  life,  and  in  the  height  of  his 
triumph,  when  he  is  weakest,  and  yet  his  mastery  over  mankind  is 
greatest,  and  the  habitual  irony  of  his  life  acquires  a  new  meaning 
and  a  sort  of  tragic  pathos  in  the  face  of  death.  The  facts  of  his 
life  are  summed  up,  and  the  features  of  his  character  arc  brought 
out  as  if  by  accident  in  the  course  of  the  defense.  The  looseness 
of  the  style,  the  seeming  want  of  arrangement  of  the  topics,  is  found 
to  result  in  a  perfect  work  of  art,  which  is  the  portrait  of  Socrates. 

Yet  some  of  the  topics  may  have  been  actually  used  by  Soc- 
rates ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  very  words  may  have  nmg  in  the 
ears  of  his  disciple.  The  Apology  of  Plato  may  be  compared  gen 
erally  with  those  speeches  of  Thucydides  in  which  he  has  emljodiini 
his  conception  of  the  lofty  character  and  policy  of  the  great  PericU"*, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  ritnation  of 
afiains  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian.  So  in  the  Apology^ 
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clfc-rc  u  as  Meal  ntliff 
to  have  beca  foud  bat 
ftfaalioo.  Aad  we  ■■ 
actual  Mnw  of  Socmm 
leiife  aa  the  maUci 
fume  of  the  words  actnaUT  ofed  have  piobablr  bm  pmuiwL  1% 
b  fiznificant  that  Plato  is  aaid  to  hare  bevn  pvavnt  at  the  ^fffrie 
(39  B),  as  he  is  also  said  to  have  becm  abwat  at  the  last  seeae  is 
the  Phacdo  (59  B).  Is  it  fiwdfbl  to  sappose  that  he  aeaat  to^n% 
the  »tamp  of  authenticitT  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other? — especi- 
ally wlu.fl  wc  reioemUrr  that  these  two  p..«»A^<e5  anr  the  oalr  ones  in 
which  FUto  makes  mentioo  of  himself.  ^forroT<rr.  the  Apulo-^r  ap- 
pc:irs  to  combine  the  common  characteristics  both  of  the  Xenophon- 
tcan  And  PLuonic  Socrates,  while  the  Fhaedo  passes  into  a  rejsioB  of 
thoii.rht  which  is  very  clinnicteri»tic  of  Plata  hiit  not  of  his  master. 

llienr  i^  not  much  in  the  otlier  Dinlo-jm**  whirh  cnn  lie  cnmpanMl 
witli  the  AfN>!«>sry.  Tlie  j^ame  nfCoUcction  ot'  hi<  ina:«ti'r  may  haTO 
\Hf\\  prcKfiic  CO  the  mind  of'  Plato  when  tlo|»ictio:r  the  soflvrii^  of 
tlie  Jii>t  in  tlie  Republic  (iL  361  iblL,  ^  ^VO  A).  The  Crito  may 
n\M}  be  resrardeil  as  a  sort  of  ap|M*nda^  to  the  >'fAoifS}\  in  which 
Socrates,  who  has  defied  the  judges,  is  nevertheles»  represented  aa 
scriipuloufly  obedient  to  the  laws.  The  iilealization  of  the  sufferer 
if  currieil  still  further  in  the  Gorgias  (476  IblL),  in  which  the  thesis 
ib  iiiaiutained,  that  *'  to  suffer  is  better  than  to  do  eril ; "  and  the 
art  of  rhetoric  is  described  as  only  useful  fi>r  the  purpose  of  sel^ 
Accusation.  Tlie  parallelisms  which  occur  In  the  so-called  Apolo<zy 
of  Xendphon  Arc  not  worth  noticing,  because  the  writing  in  which 
they  arc  f;ontAincd  is  manifestly  spurious.  The  statements  of  the 
^Iciiiorabilia  (i.  2,  iv.  8)  respecting  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates 
agree  ^nerally  with  Plato :  but  they  have  lost  the  flavor  of  Socratic 
iruny  in  the  narrative  of  Xenopkon. 

The  Apology  or  Platonic  defense  of  Socrates  is  divided  into  three 
parts  :  1st.  Tlie  defense  properly  so  called ;  2d.  The  shorter  ad- 
dress in  mitigation  of  the  penalty ;  Sd.  The  last  words  of  pro- 
phetic rebuke  and  exhortation. 

The  first  part  commences  with  an  apology  for  his  colloquial  style ; 
he  is,  as  be  has  always  been,  the  enemy  of  rhetoric,  and  knows  of 
no  rhetoric  but  truth  ;  he  will  not  falsify  his  character  by  making  a 
ppocch.  Then  he  proceeds  to  divide  his  accusers  into  two  classes ; 
firitt,  there  is  the  nameless  accuser —  public  opinion.  All  the  world 
from  their  earliest  years  had  heard  that  he  was  a  corrupter  of 
youth*  and  had  seen  him  caricatured  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 
iSecondly,  there  are  the  professe<1  accusers,  who  are  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  others.  Tlie  accusations  of  both  mif;ht  be  summed  up 
in  a  Ibrmula.  The  first  say,  **  Socrates  is  an  evil-doer  and  a  curious 
person,  searching  into  things  under  the  earth  and  above  the  heaven ; 
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And  making  the  woi^e  appear  the  better  cause,  and  tcachin.r  nil  thin 
to  others,"  The  secoad^  "  Socrates  is  an  eril-doer  nnd  corrupter  of 
the  jonth,  who  does  not  receive  the  gods  whom  the  state  receives, 
but  introduces  other  new  divinities."  The^e  last  appear  to  have 
been  the  words  of  the  actual  indictment  (cp.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  1),  of 
which  the  previous  formula  is  a  parody. 

Tlie  answer  bejrins  by  clcarin*'  up  a  confusion.  In  the  representa- 
tions of  the  comic  poet5,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  he 
had  been  confounded  with  the  teaclu'rs  of  physical  science  aud  with 
the  Sophists.  But  this  was  an  error.  For  both  of  them  he  pro- 
fesses a  respect  in  the  opiMi  court,  which  contrasts  with  his  manner 
of  jpcakinj^  about  them  in  other  places.  (Cp.  for  Auaxa^rom!*, 
Ph.ifdo  98  B,  toll.,  and  for  the  Sophists,  pnsfim.)  But  af  the  same 
time  he  shows  that  he  is  not  one  of  them.  Of  natural  philosophy  he 
knows  nothincr:  not  that  he  do^nisos  yuch  jiursuits.  but  tho  fact  is 
thai  he  is  iunornnt  of  them,  and  never  savs  a  wonl  about  tlu'iu. 
Nor  tloes  he  ivroive  nionev  for  tearhincr :  that  is  anotluT  ntisfalvon 
notion,  for  he  hns  Morhin:r  to  te.ich.  But  he  ronimends  Evcnti"'  tor 
tcHchm'^  virtue  at  sui'h  a  ino«lerate  rate.  Souietbiu'i  of  the  ••  :m'cus- 
loiueil  irony.'*  which  may  j)erhaps  be  expected  to  sleep  in  the  ear  of 
the  multitude,  is  lurkinjr  here. 

He  then  govs  on  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  is  in  such  an  evil 
name.  That  had  arisen  out  of  a  ptK-'uliar  mission  which  he  ha-l 
taken  upon  liimsclf.  The  enthu"«jiasuc  Chaerephon  (probably  in  ai\ 
ticipation  of  the  auswer  he  received)  harl  ^one  to  Delphi  and  asked 
the  oracle  if  there  was  any  man  wiser  than  Socrates;  and  the  an- 
swer was.  th.at  there  w:is  no  man  wiser.  \Vliat  could  be  the  mean- 
in?  of  this  —  that  he  who  knew  nothina.  and  knew  that  he  knew 
nothincT,  should  l)e  declared  bv  the  oracle  to  be  the  wisest  of  men  ? 
Rellectincr  upon  this,  he  determinetl  to  refute  the  oracle  by  findin*:^ 
**  a  wiser ;  "  and  first  he  went  to  the  politicians,  and  then  to  the 
poets,  and  then  to  the  craftsmen,  but  always  with  the  same  result  — 
he  found  that  thev  knew  nothincr,  or  hardlv  anvthin:;  more  than  him- 
belf ;  and  that  the  little  advantage  which  in  some  cases  they  pos- 
sessed was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  conceit  of  knowl- 
ecije.  He  knew  nothing,  and  knew  that  he  knew,  nothing :  they 
knew  little  or  nothinjir*  Jind  imairined  that  thev  knew  all  thinirs. 
Thus  he  harl  passed  his  life  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  'letectin^  the 
pretended  wisdom  of  mankind ;  and  this  occupation  had  quite  ab- 
sorbed him  and  taken  him  away  both  from  public  and  private  affairs. 
Yoim-r  men  of  the  richer  sort  had  made  a  pastime  of  the  same  pur- 
suit, "  which  was  not  unamusincr."  And  hence  bitter  enmities  liad 
arisen;  the  professors  of  knowledge  had  reveni^ed  themselves  by 
ralliu'^  hiiu  a  villainous  corrupter  of  the  youth,  and  by  repeatin«r 
the  commonpIaccH  about  atheism  and  materialism  and  suplilstry, 
whii.li  are  the  sto<;k  accu:<atious  ag^.unst  ail  philosophers  when  theru 
is  noihinjj  el.«e  to  l)e  j-aid  of  them. 
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TIic  second  accufation  he  meets  hj  interrogating  Meletas*  who 
i:*  present  and  can  be  interrogated.  **  If  he  is  the  corrupter,  who  is 
the  improver  of  the  citizens  ?  "  **  All  mankind."  But  how  absurd, 
how  contrary  to  analog}'  is  this  1  How  inconceivable  too,  that  he 
should  make  the  citizens  worse  when  he  has  to  live  with  them. 
This  surely  cannot  be  intentional ;  and  if  unintentional,  he  oui^t  to 
have  been  instructed  bv  Meletus.  and  not  accujHid  in  the  court. 

But  there  is  another  pare  of  the  indictinenc  whiiJi  say«  that  he 
teaches  men  not  to  receive  the  gods  whom  the  city  receives,  anil  has 
,  other  new  <rotls.  **  Is  that  the  way  in  whieh  ho  U  5upfK)sed  to  oorrupt 
the  vouth  ?  "  **  Yes.  that  is  the  wav."  "  Has  he  onlv  new  «rods,  or 
none  at  all  ? "  "  None,  at  all."  "  \Mi.it.  not  even  the  sun  and 
moon  ?  "  **  No :  whv,  he  savs  that  the  sun  is  a  ston»\  and  the  moon 
earth."  That,  replies  S«"H'rate55.  is  the  old  confusicm  about  Anaxa*;- 
onis  :  the  Arlu-nian  pe(»plt»  are  not  so  iirnonint  as  to  attribute  to  the 
intlniMu.T  ot'  SiM«r:iri'S  notions  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
dranta.  iind  may  !>«•  Icarui'd  af  rlu*  ilu-atn*.  SH-rates  imdertnkes  to 
Am^w  that  Mi'lt'tus  (rather  uniusiiliably)  has  been  oompounflin-^  a 
rid«lle  in  this  part  of  the  iudietment:  "  Thei*e  arc  no  jrods,  but  Soc- 
rates believes  in  the  existence  of  the  sons  of  jrwls,  wliieh  is  absurd** 

Leavin.;  Mi'lctus,  who  has  had  enoutrh  words  sf)ont  upon  him.  he 
rettirns  to  bis  ori-jinal  accusers.  The  ipiesiion  may  be  asked.  Why 
will  be  persist  in  following  a  profession  which  leads  him  to  death  ? 
Why  —  because  he  must  remain  at  liis  post  where  tlie  God  has  place^l 
him,  as  he  remained  at  Potidaea.  ancl  Amphtnolis,  and  Delium, 
where  the  jrenerals  placed  him.  Besi«les,  he  is  not  so  overwise  as 
to  imajrint;  that  he  knows  whether  death  is  a  sjood  or  an  evil ;  and 
he  is  certain  that  desertion  of  his  duty  is  an  evil.  Anytus  is  quite 
riirht  in  saving  that  thev  should  never  have  indicted  him  if  thev 
meant  to  let  him  go.  For  he  will  certainly  obey  God  rather  than 
man;  and  will  continue  to  preach  to  all  men  of  all  as:es  the  neces- 
sity of  virtue  and  improvement ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  listen  to  him 
he  will  still  persevere  and  reprove  them.  This  is  his  way  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  which  he  will  not  cease  to  follow  in  obedience  to 
the  Grody  even  if  a  thousand  deaths  await  him. 

He  is  desirous  that  they  should  not  put  him  to  death  —  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs  ;  because  he  is  their  heaven-sent  friend 
(and  they  will  never  have  such  another),  or,  as  he  may  l^e  ludicrously 
described,  the  gadfly  who  stirs  the  generous  steod  into  motion. 
Why  then  has  he  never  taken  part  in  public  atlair>i  ?  Because  the 
familiar  divine  voice  has  hindered  liim ;  if  he  ha<l  been  a  public 
man  aud  fought  for  tlie  right,  as  he  would  certainly  have  fought 
a'^ainst  the  many,  he  would  not  have  lived,  and  could  therefore  have 
done  no  good.  Twice  in  public  matters  he  has  risked  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  justice  —  once  at  the  trial  of  the  generals ;  and  ugaui 
in  resistance  to  the  tyrannical  commands  of  the  Thirty. 
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But,  thoiieh  not  a  public  man,  lie  bos  paused  bis  dars  in  instruct- 
in?  tbe  citizens  without  fee  or  reward ;  tbis  was  bis  mission. 
Whether  liis  disciples  have  turne<l  out  well  or  ill,  he  cannot  justly  be 
charged  with  the  result,  Tor  he  never  promised  to  teach  them  any- 
thini^.  They  mi<rht  come  if  they  like<l,  and  they  mi«j:ht  stay  away  if 
thev  liked  :  and  thov  did  come,  because  thev  found  an  amu.«ement 
in  liearin*;  the  pretenders  to  wisiloui  detected.  If  they  have  been 
eomipted,  their  ehler  relative:*  (if  not  themselves*)  mi'^ht  suivly  a|>- 
p^ar  in  court  an<l  witness  against  iiim,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
still  for  them  to  do  this.  But  their  fathers  and  brothers  all  appear  in 
C(nrt  (includinir  "this"  Plato),  to  witness  on  his  b«4ialf;  and  if  their 
relatives  are  corrupted,  at  least  they  are  uncorrupte^l  ;  "and  they 
an*  my  witnesses.  For  they  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth, 
and  that  Meletus  is  Ivin-j." 

Tbis  is  about  all  be  lias  to  say.  lie  will  not  entreat  tbe  judjjes 
to  span'  bis  lite:  mitber  will  be  jiresent  a  spectacle  of  weejiinj; 
children.  alth«»UM^li  In*,  too.  is  not  made  of  "roek  or  nak."  .Smie  of 
tbe  jmliTes  iluin>rl\i's  may  have  coiiiplit-d  with  tbi?  praetiee  on  sim- 
ilar JM'casious,  and  be  trusts  that  thev  will  not  be  auirrv  with  him  for 
not  following  tbeir  example.  But  be  feels  that  such  eonduct  brings 
discredit  on  the  name  of  Athens  ;  he  feels,  too.  that  tbe  judge  has 
sworn  not  to  ;rive  away  justice  ;  and  be  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
impiety  of  askiuir  tbe  judge  to  forswear  himself,  when  be  is  himself 
being  tried  for  impiety. 

As  be  expected,  and  probably  intended,  he  is  convicted.  And 
now  the  tone  of  the  speech,  instead  of  being  more  conciliatory, 
becomes  more  lofty  and  commanding.  Anytus  proposes  d(>atb  as 
tbe  penalty ;  and  what  counter-proposition  shall  he  make  ?  He,  the 
benefactor  of  tbe  Athenian  people,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  doinir  them  good,  should  at  least  have  tbe  Olympic  victor's  reward 
of  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum.  Or  why  should  he  propose  any 
counter-penalty  when  he  does  not  know  whether  deatb,  which  Any- 
tus proix)ses,  is  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  and  he  is  certain  that  imprison- 
ment is  an  evil,  exile  is  an  e'V'il.  Loss  of  money  might  be  no  evil, 
but  then  he  has  none  to  give ;  perhaps  he  can  make  up  a  mioik 
Let  that  then  be  tbe  penalty,  or,  if  his  friends  wish,  thirty  mini^^ 
for  this  they  will  be  excellent  securities.  .  ^nCt     ^  oi.^'W 

-jH'.'il    V.R  (V. 


liiv  ■• 


\He  is  condemned  .t/9t4^^t^^ 


:iul)  Ir.tto  •.•  V 


He  is  an  old  man  already,  and  ::id^&At)i#4if^af  will  gain  nothing 
but  disgrace  by  depriving  liim  ofria>»ii¥Ttfy^ars  of  life.  Perhaps  he 
could  have  escaped,  if  he  had  chdp^QxjtQ^-^throw  down  his  arras  and 
tntreat  for  his  life.     But  he  doesoiot  A^  9il  repent  of  tbe  nmnner  of 
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Iii:f  defence;  he  would  rather  die  in  hit  own  fitthtoo  thea  Vim  in 
thcin^  For  the  penalty  of  nnrighteousneM  is  swifter  thna  denthi 
anil  that  has  already  overtaken  his  accosers  as  death  will  ioos  over* 
take  him. 

And  now,  as  one  wlio  is  about  to  die  he  will  prophesy  t^  tbtn. 
They  have  pnt  him  to  death  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  fjir^ 
ins  an  account  of  their  lives.  But  his  death  **  will  bo  the  seed  *  of 
many  diJH*iples  who  will  conWct  them  of  their  evil  ways,  aid  will 
cume  forth  to  reprove  them  in  harsher  terms,  because  they  art 
vounger  and  more  inconsiderate. 

He  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  while  there  is  time,  to  those 
who  woidtl  luive  acquittetl  him.  He  wishes  them  to  know  that  the 
divine  9ij;n  never  interrupted  him  in  the  counte  uf  liiji  defense;  the 
reason  of  which,  as  he  conjeetun^s.  is  that  the  death  to  which  he  is 
^nin<;  is  a  'jivxl  and  not  an  evil.  For  either  death  i*  a  lon^r  sleep, 
the  lH»j»t  of  sleeps,  or  a  journey  to  another  world  in  which  the  soub 
of  the  dcail  arc  '^atlKTiMl  tit'iether.  and  in  whiirli  thi^re  may  be  a 
li«ipi*  of  set'inj^  thf  hi.T«»i's  of  old — in  whicli.  too.  ilu-rc  aiv  just 
jud«;e:« ;  and  as  all  are  immortal,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  any  one 
beiuif  put  to  death  for  his  opinions. 

Xothin^r  evil  can  happen  to  the  good  man  either  in  life  or  death, 
and  his  own  death  has  been  permitted  by  the  gods,  because  it  was 
lu'tter  for  him  to  depart ;  and  therefore  he  forgives  his  judges  because 
thev  ha%'e  done  him  noliarm,  althou;fli  tliev  never  meant  to  do  him 
anv  jrood. 

He  has  a  last  request  to  make  to  them  —  that  they  will  trouble 
his  sons  as  he  has  troubled  them,  if  they  appear  to  prefer  riches  to 
virtue,  or  to  think  themselves  something  when  they  are  nothing 


"  Few  persons  will  be  found  to  wish  that  Socrates  should  have 
defended  himself  otherwise,"  —  if,  as  we  must  add,  his  defense  was 
that  with  which  Plato  has  provided  him.  But  leaving  this  question* 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  solution,  we  may  go  on  to  ask 
^^t  was  the  impression  which  Plato  in  the  Apology  intended  to 
l#Mk%f  ^the  character  and  conduct  of  his  master  in  the  last  great 
scene  ?  Did  he  intend  to  represent  him  (1)  as  employing  sopliis- 
tries;  (2)  as  designedly  irritating  the  judges?  Or  are  these  soph- 
istries to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
to  his  personal  chanyifcll^^lUNl  this  apparent  haughtiness  as  flowing 
from  the  natural  elevation  of  his  position  ? 

For  example,*  i^hWlMtdA^^lAUt  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  one 
man  is  the  corrupter  alH^W^tkeflrest  of  the  world  the  improvers  of 
the  youth ;  or,  when  he  'afguttMtakt  he  never  could  have  corrupted 
the  men  with  whom  he  haSi  Vl  V^f^%  or,  when  he  proves  his  belief 
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in  tlic  gods  because  he  believes  in  the  sons  of  gods,  is  he  serious  or 
jesting  ?  It  may  be  observed  that  these  sophisms  all  occur  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Meletus,  who  is  easily  foiled  and  mastered  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  dialectician.  Perhaps  he  n^anlcd  these 
answers  as  all  of  them  sfood  enou'^h  for  his  accuser  (he  makes  very 
light  of  him  throughout).  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
touch  of  irony  in  all  of  them,  wliich  takes  them  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  sophistry. 

That  the  manner  in  which  he  defends  him^iclf  about  the  lives  cf 
his  disciples  is  not  sati:(factury,  can  hardly  be  denied.  Fresh  in  tbe 
memor}*  of  the  Athenians,  and  detestable  as  they  deserved  to  be  tu 
the  newly  restored  democnicy,  were  the  names  of  Aleibiailes,  Cri- 
tias,  Charmi'les.  It  is  obviously  not  a  suJfieient  answer  that  Socrates 
had  neviT  pruffssed  to  teach  them  anyihiiiir,  antl  is  tln-refuro  not 
justly  eliap^eable  with  their  eriini'S.  Yet  the  defmse^  when  taken 
out  i»f  this  ironir:il  form,  is  doubtless  sound  :  that  his  teachiuir  iuitl 
nothin!;  to  «lo  with  their  evil  lives.  Here,  then,  the  s<)|)histry  is 
rathrr  in  form  than  in  sulistanee.  tlioiiirli  we  niiiiht  desire  that  to  sueh 
a  serious  charire  S<XTates  had  driven  a  mure  serious  answer. 

Truly  characteristic  of  Socrates  is  another  point  in  his  answer, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  sophistical.  He  says  that  **  if  he  has 
jorruptetl  the  youth,  he  must  have  corrupted  them  involuntarily." 
In  these  words  the  Socratic  <loctrine  of  the  involuntariness  of  evil 
is  clearly  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But  if,  as  Socrates  argues,  all 
evil  is  involuntarv,  then  all  criminals  oujrht  to  be  admonished  and 
not  punishetl.  Here  again,  as  in  the  tbnner  instance,  the  defense  of 
Socrates,  which  is  untrue  practically,  may  yet  be  true  in  some  ideal 
or  transcendental  sense.  The  commonplace  reply,  that  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth,  their  relations  would  surely 
have  witnessed  against  him,  with  which  he  concludes  this  part  of  his 
defense,  is  more  satisfactory. 

Again,  when  Socrates  argues  that  he  must  believe  in  the  gods  be- 
cause he  believes  in  the  sons  of  gods,  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
a  refutation  not  of  the  original  indictment,  which  is  consistent 
enough, — "  Socrates  does  not  receive  the  gods  whom  the  city  re- 
ceives, and  has  other  new  divinities,"  —  but  of  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  words  by  Meletus,  who  has  affirmed  that  he  is  a  down- 
rijxht  atheist.  To  this  Socrates  fairlv  answers,  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  that  a  downright  atheist  cannot  believe  in  the 
sons  of  jjods  or  in  divine  thinjrs.  The  notion  that  demons  or  lesser 
divinities  are  the  sons  of  gods  is  not  to  be  rejjarded  as  ironical  or 
skeptical.  But  the  love  of  argument  may  certainly  have  led  Plato 
to  relapse  into  the  mythological  point  of  view,  and  prevented  him 
fh)m  observing  that  the  reasoning  is  only  formally  correct. 

The  second  question,  whether  Plato  meant  to  represent  Socrates 
as  needlessly  braving  or  irritating  his  judges,  must  also  be  answered 
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in  the  negative.   Ss  irony,  his  superiority,  his  Aodacifyy  ''vegarding 
not  the  person  of  man,"  necessarily  flow  out  of  the  loftiness  oC  his 
situation.     He  is  not  acting  a  part  upon  a  great  occasion,  but  he  is 
what  ho.. has  been  all  his  life  long,  ^  a  king  of  men."   He  would 
rather  not  appear  insolent,  if  he  could  avoid  this  {o\>x  ^  a^fda3i£i>- 
IL€vo^  rovro  Acyw).     He  b  not  desirous  of  hastening  his  own  end, 
for  life  and  death  are  simply  indifTcrent  to  him.    But  neither  will  he 
say  or  do  anything  which  might  avert  the  penalty ;  he  cannot  have 
his  tongue  bound,  even  in  the  **  throat  of  death  :  "  his  natural  char- 
acter must  appear.     He  is  quite  willing  to  make  his  defense  to  pos- 
terity and  to  the  world,  for  that  is  a  true  defense.   But  such  a  defense 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  his  judges  and  might  procure  an  acquittal, 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  make.     With  his  actual  accusers  he  will 
only  fence  and  play.     The  singularity  of  the  mission  which  he  as- 
cribes to  himself  is  a  ;jre:it  reason  for  believini;  that  he  is  5erious  in 
his  account  of  the  motives  which  actuated  hitn.     The  dedication  of 
his  I  Lie  to  the  improveiiu'Ut  i>f  his  fellow-i'itizens   is   not  so  remark- 
able as  the  ironical  ^pi^it  in  which  he  jroes  about  doinjj  good  to  all 
men  unlv  in  vindication  of  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  and  in  the  %'ain 
hope  of  Qndin«^  a  wiser  man  than  himself.     Yet  this  singular  and 
almost  accidental  character  of  his  mission  agrees  with  the  di>*ine 
sign  whichf  acconlin^r  to  our  notions,  is  equally  accidental  and  irra- 
tional, and  is  nevertheless  accepted  by  him  as  the  guiding  principle 
in  lus  life.    Nor  must  we  forget  that  Socrates  is  nowhere  represented 
to  us  as  a  freethinker  or  skeptic.     There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  his  sincerity  when  he  implies  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  when  he  speculates  on  the  possibility  of  seeing 
and  knowing  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War  in  another  world.     On 
the  other  hand,  his  hope  of  immortality  is  uncertain ;  he  also   con- 
ceives of  death  as  a  long  sleep  (in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
Phaedo),  and  at  last  falls  back  on  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
the  certainty  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  the  good  man  either  in  life 
or  death.     His  absolute  truthfulness  seems   to  hinder  him  from  as- 
serting positively  more  than  this.     The  irony  of  Socrates  is  not  a 
mask  which  he  puts  on  at  will,  but  flows  necessarily  out  of  his  char- 
acter and  out  of  his  relation  to  mankind.     This,  which  is  true  of 
him  generally,  is  especially  true  of  the  last  memorable  act  in  which 
his  liie  is  summed  up.    Such  irony  is  not  impaired  but  greatly  height- 
ened by  a  sort  of  natural  simplicity. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  prophecy  at  the  end  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  teachers  who  would  rebuke  and  exhort  the  Athenian 
people  in  harsher  and  more  violent  terras,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
never  fulfilled.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  tliis  circumstance 
as  to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  actually  uttered.  They 
express  the  aspiration  of  the  first  mart^T  of  philosophy,  that  he 
would  leave  behind  him  many  followers,  accompanied  by  the   not 
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unnatural  feeliiig  that  they  would  be  fiercer  and  more  inconsiderate 
in  their  words  when  emancipated  from  his  controL 

The  above  remarks  must  be  understood  as  applying  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  Platonic  Socrates  only.  For,  however 
probable  it  may  be  that  these  or  similar  words  may  have  been  spoken 
by  Socrates  himself,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  that  like  so 
much  else,  e.  g.  the  wisdom  of  Critias,  the  poem  of  Solon,  the 
virtues  of  Charmides,  they  may  have  been  due  only  to  the  imagina* 
tion  of  Plato. 
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HOW  you  have  felt,  0  men  of  Athens,  at  hearing  the  Steph. 
spot'^lios  of  my  acciisors,  I  aiiinot  toll  ;  hut  I  kuow  17 
that  their  piTsuasive  words  almost  ma«le  me  forget  who  1  was, 
sudi  w;u>  the  ctruct  of  thciu  ;  aii<l  vet  thev  have  lianllv 
spoken  a  wonl  of  truth.  But  many  as  their  falsehooils  werct 
thi-re  wa-j  one  of  them  which  quite  amazed  me :  I  mean  when 
they  toll]  you  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and  not  to  let  yourselves 
he  deceived  by  the  force  of  my  eloquence.  They  ought  to  have 
l)eeu  a.-hameil  of  >ayiiig  this,  because  they  were  sure  to  be  de- 
tected as  soon  as  I  opened  my  lips  ami  displayed  my  deficiency; 
they  certainly  did  appear  to  be  most  shameless  in  saying  this 
unless  b}'  the  force  of  eloquence  they  mean  the  force  of  truth  ; 
for  then  I  do  indeed  admit  that  I  am  eloquent.  But  in  how 
different  a  way  from  theirs  I  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  they  have 
hardly  uttered  a  word,  or  not  more  than  a  word,  of  truth ;  but 
you  shall  hear  from  me  the  whole  truth  :  not,  however,  de- 
livered after  their  manner,  in  a  set  oration  duly  ornamented 
with  words  and  phrases.  No,  indeed !  but  I  shall  use  the 
rrords  and  arguments  which  occur  to  me  at  the  moment ;  for  I 
am  certain  that  this  i^  right,  and  that  at  my  lime  of  life  I  ought 
not  to  be  appearing  before  you,  0  men  of  Athens,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  juvenile  orator:  let  no  one  expect  this  of  me. 
And  I  must  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  one  favor,  which  is  this,  — 
If  you  hear  me  using  the  same  words  in  my  defense  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  which  most  of  you  may 
have  heard  in  the  agora,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  money-chang- 
ers, or  anywhere  elsej  I  would  ask  you  not  to  be  surprised  at 
this  and  not  to  interrupt  me.  For  I  am  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  appealed 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
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.g  place ;  and  therefore  I  would  hare  jon  regud  me  as  if  T 
were  really  a  stranger,  whom  yon  would  ezcoae  if  be  apoke 
in  hiii  native  tongue,  and  after  the  foshion  of  hta  country: 
that  I  think  is  not  an  unfair  request  Never  mind  the  manner, 
which  may  or  may  not  he  good ;  hut  think  only  of  the  justice 
of  tny  cause,  and  give  heed  to  that :  let  the  Judge  decide  justly 
and  the  speaker  speak  truly.  , 

And  first,  I  have  to  reply  to  the  older  diarges  and  to  my 
first  accusers,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  the  later  ones.  For  I 
have  had  many  accusers,  who  accused  me  of  old,  and  their  fidM 
charg(*8  have  continued  during  many  years ;  and  I  am  more 
afraid  of  them  than  of  Anvtus  and  his  associates,  who  are  dan- 
gerous,  too,  in  their  own  way.  But  fur  more  dangerous  are 
these,  who  hegan  when  you  were  cliildren,  and  took  possea«ion 
of  your  minds  with  their  falsc'hoo<1.s  telling  of  one  Socratcm.  a 
wi^e  man.  who  speculates!  about  the  heaven  above,  and  searched 
into  the  earth  beneath,  and  made  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  These  are  the  acai^rs  whom  I  dread  ;  for  they  are  the 
circulators  of  this  rumor,  and  their  hearers  are  too  apt  to  fhncy 
that  speculators  of  this  sort  do  not  believe  in  the  gods.  And 
they  are  many,  and  their  charges  against  me  are  of  ancient  date, 
and  they  made  them  in  days  when  yon  were  impressible,  —  in 
childhood,  or  perhaps  in  youth,  —  and  the  canse  when  heard 
went  by  default,  for  there  was  none  to  answer.  And  hardest 
of  all,  their  names  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell ;  unless  in  the 
chance  case  of  a  comic  poet.  But  the  main  body  of  these 
slanderers  who  from  envy  and  malice  have  wrought  upon  you, 

—  and  there  are  some  of  them  who  are  convinced  themselves, 
and  impart  their  convictions  to  others,  —  all  these,  I  say,  are 
most  difficult  to  deal  with ;  for  I  cannot  have  them  up  here,  and 
examine  them,  and  therefore  I  must  simply  fight  with  shadows 
in  my  own  defense,  and  examine  when  there  is  no  one  who  an- 
swers. I  will  ask  you  then  to  assume  with  me,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, that  my  opponents  are  of  two  kinds, —  one  recent,  the  other 
ancient ;  and  I  hope  that  yon  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  an- 
swering the  latter  first,  for  these  accusations  you  heard  long  be- 
fore tlie  others,  and  much  oflener. 

-  ^  Well,  then,  I  will  make  my  defense,  and  I  will  endeavor 

in  the  short  time  which  is  allowed  to  do  away  with  this 
evil  opinion  of  me  which  you  have  held  for  .«uch  a  long  time  ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  succeed,  if  this  be  well  for  yon  and  me, 
and  tliat  my  words  may  find  &vor  with  you.     But  I  kuow  that 
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to  accomplish  this  is  not  easy  —  I  quite  see  the  nature  of  the 
tiisk.  Let  the  eveut  be  as  God  wills:  la  obedience  to  the  law 
I  make  my  defense. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  ask  what  the  accusation  is 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  shinder  of  me,  and  which  has  en- 
couraged Meletiis  to  proceed  against  me.  Wliat  do  the  slan- 
derers say  ?  They  shall  be  my  prosecutors,  and  I  will  sum  up 
their  words  in  an  afHdavit :  ^^  Socrates  is  an  eviUloer,  and  a 
curious  jierson,  who  searches  into  things  under  the  earth  and  in 
heaven,  and  he  makes  the  worse  appear  the  bettor  cause ;  and 
he  teaches  the  aforesaid  doctrines  to  others.'*  That  is  the 
nature  of  t!ie  accusation,  and  that  is  what  you  have  seen  your- 
selve-i  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  who  has  introtluccd  a 
man  whom  he  calls  Socrates  <;  mia  about  and  saving  that  he 
can  walk  in  the  air,  and  talking  a  deal  of  nonsense  concerninf; 
matters  of  whicli  I  do  not  precend  to  know  either  much  or  little 
—  not  that  I  mean  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  any  one  who 
is  a  student  of  natural  philosophy.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
Meletus  could  lay  that  to  my  charge.  But  the  simple  truth  is, 
0  Athenians,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  studies. 
Very  mtiny  of  those  here  present  are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
thi",  and  to  them  I  appeal.  Speak  then,  you  who  have  heard 
me,  and  toll  your  neighbors  whether  any  of  you  have  ever 
known  me  hold  forth  in  few  words  or  in  many  upon  matters 
of  this  sort.  ....  You  hear  their  answer.  And  from 
what  they  say  of  this  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
the  rest. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  report  that  I  am  a 
teacher,  and  take  money  ;  that  is  no  more  true  than  the  other. 
Although,  if  a  man  is  able  to  teach,  I  honor  him  for  being  paid. 
There  is  Grorgias  of  Leontium,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  Hip- 
pias  of  Elis,  who  go  the  round  of  the  cities,  and  are  able  to 
persuade  the  young  men  to  leave  their  own  citizens,  by  whom 
they  might  be  taught  for  nothing,  and  come  to  them,  whom 
they  not  only  pay,  but  are  thankful  if  they  may  be  allowed  ^a 
to  pay  them.  There  is  actually  a  Parian  philosopher 
residing  in  Athens,  of  whom  I  have  heard ;  and  I  came  to  hear 
of  him  in  this  way :  I  met  a  man  who  has  spent  a  world  of 
money  on  the  Sophists,  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  sons,  I  asked  him :  ^^  Calliais,"  I  said,  *^  if 
your  two  sons  were  foals  or  calves,  there  would  be  no  ditficulty 
in  finding  some  one  to  put  over  them ;  wo  should  hire  a  trainer 
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of.  horses,  or  a  rartner  probably,  who  would  improve  and  pi*rfiict 
them  iQ  their  own  proper  yirtue  and  exeellence ;  but  at  thejr 
are  human  beings,  whom  are  you  thinking  of  placing  ciwmr 
them  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  understands  human  and  pc^itical 
virtue  ?  Tou  roust  hare  thought  about  this  as  yon  have  son*; 
is  there  any  one  ?  **  ^  Ttiere  is,**  he  siiid.  **•  Who  is  he  ?  *  said 
I,  *^  and  of  what  country  ?  and  what  does  he  charge  ? " 
**  Evenus  the  Parian,**  he  replied ;  ^  he  is  the  man,  and  his 
charge  is  five  minne."  EEappy  is  Evenus,  I  said  to  myself,  if 
he  really  has  this  wisdom,  and  teaches  at  such  a  modest  charge. 
Had  I  the  same,  I  should  have  been  very  proud  and  conceited  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind,  0  Athe- 
nians. 

I  diire  say  tkit  some  one  will  ask  the  question,  <^TV1iy  is 
this,  Socrates,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  these  accusations  of 
you :  for  there  must  have  b«*en  something  strange  which  you 
have  been  doing?  All  this  great  fiime  and  talk  about  you 
wouKI  never  have  arisen  if  you  had  been  like  otiier  men :  tell 
us,  then,  why  tliis  is,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  judge  liastily  of 
you.**  Now  I  regard  this  as  a  fiiir  challenge,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  you  the  origin  of  tlib  name  of  ^  wise,**  and 
of  iliU  evil  fume.  Please  to  attend,  then.  And  although  some 
of  you  may  think  that  I  am  joking,  I  declare  that  I  will  tell 
you  the  entire  truth.  Men  of  Athens,  thb  reputation  of  mine 
lias  come  of  a  certain  sort  of  wisdom  which  I  possess.  If  you 
ask  me  what  kind  of  wisilom,  I  reply,  such  wisdom  as  is  attain- 
able by  man,  for  to  that  extent  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I 
am  wise ;  whereas  the  persons  of  whom  I  was  speaking  have  a 
superhuman  wisdom,  which  I  may  fidl  to  describe,  because  I 
have  it  not  myself;  and  ho  who  says  that  I  have,  speaks  falsely, 
and  is  taking  away  my  character.  And  here,  0  men  of  Athens, 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  interrupt  me,  even  if  I  seem  to  say 
something  extravagant.  For  the  word  which  I  will  speak  is 
not  mine.  I  will  refer  you  to  a  witness  who  is  worthy  of 
credit,  and  will  tell  you  about  my  wisdom  —  whether  I  have 
any,  and  of  what  sort  —  and  that  witness  shall  be  the  Grod  of 
^ .  Delphi.  Tou  must  have  known  Cliaereplion ;  he  was 
early  a  friend  of  mine,  and  also  a  friend  of  yoiu*8,  for  he 
shared  in  the  exile  of  the  i)eop]e,  and  returned  with  you. 
Well,  Cliaereplion,  as  you  know,  was  very  impetuous  in  all  his 
duiiig.s,  and  he  went  to  Delphi  and  Ixildly  askeil  the  oracle  to 
tell  him  whether  —  as  I  was  sayhig,  I  must  beg  you  not  to 
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interrupt  —  he  asked  the  oracle  to  tell  him  whether  there  was 
any  one  wiser  than  I  was,  and  the  Pjthian  prophetess-  answered; 
that  there  was  do  man  wiser.  Cliaerephon  is  dead  himself; 
but  bis  brother,  who  is  m  court,  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
story. 

^yhy  do  I  mention  this?  Because  I  am  going  to  explain  to 
you  why  I  have  such  an  evil  name.  When  I  heard  the  auswer, 
I  said  to  myself,  What  can  tlie  god  mean  ?  and  what  is  the 
incerpretatiuu  of  this  riddle?  fur  I  know  that  I  have  no  wisdom, 
small  or  great.  What  can  he  mean  when  he  says  that  I  am  the 
wisest  of  men  ?  And  yet  he  is  a  god  aud  cannot  lie ;  that  would 
be  again:it  his  nature.  After  a  long  consideration,  I  at  last 
thought  uf  a  method  of  trying  the  question.  I  reflected  that  if 
I  could  only  find  a  man  wiser  than  myself,  then  I  might  go  to 
the  god  with  a  rcfutatiou  in  my  hand.  I  should  say  to  him,  **Here 
is  a  inaa  who  i^  wiser  than  I  am ;  but  you  said  that  I  was  the 
wi.sesi."  Accordingly  I  went  to  one  who  had  the  reputation 
uf  wis4lom,  aud  observed  to  him  —  hi.n  name  I  need  not  mention  ; 
he  w;is  a  politician  whom  I  selected  for  examination  —  aud  the 
result  was  its  follows :  Wheu  I  be^au  to  talk  with  him,  I  could 
not  help  thinkiug  that  he  was  not  really  wise,  although  he  was 
thought  wise  by  mauy,  aud  wiser  still  by  himself;  and  I  went 
and  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  thi>ught  himself  wise,  but 
was  uot  really  wise;  aud  the  consequence  was  that  he  hated  me, 
and  his  enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  prescjt  and 
heard  me.  So  I  left  him,  saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  away : 
Well,  although  I  do  not  sup{)ose  that  either  of  us  kuows  any- 
thing really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  otf  than  he  is,  —  for 
he  knows  uothing,  aud  thinks  that  he  knows.  I  neither  kuow 
nor  think  that  I  know.  In  this  latter  particular,  then,  I  seem  to 
have  slightly  the  advantage  of  him.  Then  I  went  to  another  who 
had  still  higher  philosophical  pretensions,  and  my  conclusion  was 
exactly  the  same.  I  made  another  enemy  of  him,  aud  of  many 
others  beside    him. 

After  this  I  went  to  one  man  after  another,  being  not  imoon- 
scious  of  the  enmity  which  I  provoked,  and  I  lamented  and 
feared  this  :  but  necessity  was  laid  upon  me,  —  the  word  of  Go'l, 
I  thought,  ought  to  be  considered  first.  And  1  said  to  myself, 
Go  I  must  to  all  who  appear  to  know,  and  find  out  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle.  Aud  I  swear  to  you,  Atheuiaus,  by  the  dog  I 
swear!  —  for  I  nmst  tell  you  the  truth  —  the  result  of  my  mis- 
sion was  just  this :  I  found  that  the  men  most  in  repute  were 
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_     all  bat  the  moft  Ibolith  {  and  that  aome  inSsrior 

*  reallj  wiser  and  better.  I  will  teD  70a  the  tale  ef  mf 
wanderings  and  of  the  **  HvreiileaD  *  labors,  as  I  maj  eall  ihemv 
which  I  (mdorsd  onlj  to  find  at  last  the  oracle  imfbtable.  When 
I  left  the  politidiuis,  I  went  to  the  poets ;  tragic^  ^thjfanbic 
and  all  sorts.  And  Uiersy  I  said  to  myself  joa  will  be  detected ; 
now  you  will  find  out  that  you  are  more  ignorant  thnn  they  are. 
Accordiiiglyy  I  totik  them  some  of  the  most  elaborate  passages 
in  their  own  writings,  and  anked  wliat  was  the  meaning  of  them 
—  thinking  that  they  would  teach  me  something.  Will  you 
believe  me  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  this,  bnt  stQl  I 
must  say  that  there  is  hiirdly  a  person  present  who  would  not 
have  talked  better  about  their  poetry  than  they  did  themselves. 
That  showetl  me  in  an  instant  that  not  by  wiMlom  do  poets  write 
poetry,  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and  inspiration  ;  they  are  like 
diviner:*  or  soothsayers  %vlio  hI^^o  say  many  tine  things,  but  do 
not  umlerstund  the  meaning  of  them.  And  the  poets  appeared 
to  me  to  be  much  in  the  same  case ;  and  I  further  observed  that 
upon  the  strength  of  their  poetry  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  the  wisest  of  men  in  other  things  in  which  they  were  not 
wise.  So  I  departed,  conceiving  myself  to  be  superior  to  them 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  was  snperior  to  the  politicians. 

At  lost  I  weut  to  tlie  artistuis,  for  I  was  conscious  that  I  knew 
nothing  at  all,  as  I  may  say,  and  I  was  sure  tliat  they  knew 
many  fine  things ;  and  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  they  cUd 
knuw  many  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  and  in  this  they  cer- 
tainly were  wiser  than  I  was.  But  I  observed  that  even  the 
good  artisans  fell  into  the  some  error  as  the  poets ;  because  they 
were  good  workmen  they  thought  that  they  also  knew  all  sorts 
of  high  matters,  and  this  defect  in  them  overshadowed  their 
wisdom  —  therefore  I  asked  myself  on  behalf  of  the  orade, 
whether  I  would  like  to  be  as  I  was,  neither  having  their  knowl* 
edge  nor  their  ignorance,  or  like  them  in  both ;  and  I  made 
answer  to  myself  and  the  oracle  that  I  was  better  off  as  I 
was. 

This  investigation  has  led  to  my  having  many  enemies  of  the 
Qo  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind,  and  has  given  occasion  also 
to  many  calumnies.  And  I  am  called  wise,  for  my  hear- 
ers always  imagine  that  I  myself  possess  the  wisdom  which  I 
find  wanting  in  others :  but  the  truth  is,  O  men  of  Athens,  that 
Grod  only  is  wise ;  and  in  this  oracle  he  means  to  say  that  the 
wisilom  of  men  is  little  or  notliing ;  he  is  not  speaking  of  Soc- 
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ntedy  he  if  onlj  utiog  mj  name  as  an  illostration,  as  if  he  said, 
Be^  O  meriy  is  the  wi^st,  who,  like  Socrates,  knows  Unit  his 
wisdom  is  in  truth  worth  nothing.  And  so  I  go  my  way,  obe- 
dient to  the  god,  and  make  inquisition  into  the  wisdom  of  anjr 
one,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  who  appears  to  be  wise  ;  and 
if  he  is  not  wise,  then  in  yindiciition  of  the  oracle  I  show  him 
tiiat  he  is  not  wise  ;  and  this  occupation  quite  absorbs  me,  and 
I  have  no  time  to  give  either  to  any  public  matter  of  interest  or 
to  any  concern  of  my  own,  but  I  am  in  utter  poverty  by  reason 
of  my  devotion  to  the  god. 

There  is  another  thing :  —  young  men  of  the  richer  classes, 
who  have  not  much  to  do,  come  about  me  of  their  own  accord ; 
they  like  to  hear  the  pretenders  examined,  and  they  oflen  imi- 
tate me,  and  examine  others  themselves ;  there  are  plenty  of 
persons,  as  they  soon  enough  discover,  who  tliink  that  they 
know  something,  but  really  know  little  or  nothing :  and  then 
those  wlio  are  examined  by  them  instead  of  being  angry  with 
themselves  are  angry  with  me  :  This  confounded  Socrates,  they 
say;  tliis  villaiinous  misleader  of  youth! — and  then  if  some- 
body asks  them,  Why,  what  evil  does  he  practice  or  teach  ?  they 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  tell ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  not 
tippear  to  be  at  a  loss,  they  repeat  the  ready-mnde  charges  which 
are  used  against  all  philosophers  ubout  teaching  things  up  in  the 
clouds  and  under  the  earth,  and  having  no  gods,  and  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ;  for  they  do  not  like  to  con- 
fe:>s  that  their  pretense  of  knowledge  has  been  detected  —  which 
is  tlie  truth  :  and  as  they  are  numerous  and  ambitious  and  en- 
ergetic, and  are  all  in  battle  array  and  have  persuasive  tongues, 
they  have  tilled  your  ears  with  their  loud  and  inveterate  calum- 
nies. And  this  is  the  reason  why  my  three  accusers^  Meletus 
and  Anytus  and  Lycon,  have  set  upon  me :  Meletus,  who  has  a 
quarrel  with  me  on  behalf  of  the  poets ;  Anytus,  on  behalf  of 
the  craftsmen  ;  Lycon,  on  behalf  of  the  rhetoricians :  and  as  I 
siiid  at  the  beginning,  I  cannot  expect  to  get  rid  of  this  mass 
of  calumny  all  in  a  moment.  And  this,  O  men  of  Athens,  ^  j 
is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth ;  I  have  concealed  noth- 
ing, I  have  dissembled  nothing.  And  yet,  I  know  that  this 
plainness  of  speech  makes  them  hate  me,  and  what  is  their 
hatred  but  a  proof  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth  ?  —  this  is  the 
occasion  and  reason  of  their  slander  of  me,  as  you  will  find  out 
eitlier  in  this  or  in  any  future  inquiry. 

I  have  said  enough  in  my  defense  against  the  fir^t  dais  of 
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mj  accoaen ;  I  torn  to  the  teeond  daw  wlio'  are  hatded  bjr 
Meletnst  that  good  and  jpiitiiotio  man,  aa  be  calb  himieir.  And 
now  I  will  ttj  to  defend  myself  against  them :  these  new  aecos- 
ers  must  also  have  their  affidavit  read.  What  do  thej  aaj? 
Something  of  this  sort :  That  Socrates  is  a  doer  of  evJOy  and 
oomipter  of  the  youth,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  the  gods  of 
the  state,  and  has  other  new  divinities  of  his  own.  That  is 
the  sort  of  oharge;  and  now  let  us  examine  the  paiticolar 
counts.  He  says  Uiat  I  am  a  duer  of  evil,  who  oorru{»t  the  yoath ; 
but  I  say,  O  men  of  Athens,  tliat  Meletus  is  a  doer  of  evil,  and 
the  evil  is  that  he  makes  a  joke  of  a  serious  matter,  niul  is  too 
ready  at  bringing  other  men  to  trial  from  a  pretuudrd  seal  and 
interest  about  matters  in  which  he  really  never  had  the  smallest 
intei*cst.     And  the  truth  of  thi.<t  I  will  eiideiivor  tu  prove. 

Come  hither,  Meletus,  ami  let  me  a.^k  a  question  of  you. 
You  think  a  great  deal  about  the  improvement  of  youth  ? 

Yes  I  do. 

Tell  the  judges,  then,  who  is  their  improver ;  for  you  must 
know,  as  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  discover  their  corrupter, 
and  are  citing  ntid  accusiug:  me  before  them.  Speak,  then,  and 
tell  tlie  judges  who  tlieir  improver  ».  Observe,  Meletus,  that 
you  are  silent,  and  luive  nothing  to  say.  But  is  not  this  rather 
disgraceful,  and  a  very  considerable  proof  of  what  I  was  say- 
ing, that  you  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  ?  Speak  up, 
friend,  and  tell  us  who  their  improver  b. 

The  laws. 

But  that,  my  good  sir,  is  not  my  meaning.  I  want  to  know 
who  the  person  is,  who,  in  the  first  place,  knows  the  laws. 

The  judges,  Socrates,  who  are  present  in  court. 

Wha^do  you  mean  to  say,  Meletus,  that  they  are  able  to 
instruct  and  improve  youth  ? 
g»  Certainly  they  are. 

What,  all.  of  them,  or  some  only  and  not  others  ? 

All  of  them. 

By  the  goddess  Here,  that  is  good  news  I  There  are  plenty 
of  improvers,  then.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  audience,  — 
do  they  improve  them  ? 

Yes,  they  do. 

And  the  senators  ? 

Yes,  the  senators  improve  them. 

But  perhaps  the  eccle:»iasts  corrupt  them?  —  or  do  they  too 
improve  them? 
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Tliey  improve  them. 

Tlvn  every  Athenian  improves  and  elevates  them  ;  all  mth 
the  exception  of  myself;  and  I  alone  am  their  corrupter  ?  Is 
that  what  von  aflirin  ? 

That  is  what  I  «t'>ntlv  afRrra. 

\  am  very  nnfortnnate  if  that  is  trne.  Bnt  snppose  I  ask 
yon  a  qtiostion :  WonM  yon  say  that  this  also  hoMs  tnie  in  the 
case  of  horses  ?  Does  one  man  do  them  harm  and  all  the  \v«»rM 
good  ?  Is  not  the  exact  opposite  of  this  tnie  ?  One  man  is 
ahle  to  do  them  ijooil,  or  at  least  not  many  :  the  trainer  of 
horses,  tliat  is  to  say.  dops  fhiMn  ijood.  and  others  who  have  to 
do  v'tM  them  rather  injure  them  ?  Is  not  that  trne.  Melotns, 
of  hor^ses.  or  anv  oth«*r  animals  ?  Yes,  certainlv.  Whether 
\^^\\  siihI  Anytns  say  yes  or  no.  that  is  no  mattor.  Mnppy  in- 
<1'(m1  \v(»nM  l»o  the  condition  of  youth  if  thoy  had  one  corrupter 
only,  and  all  tlic  ro-t  of  the  worM  witi?  their  imp'-ovor-t.  And 
VMM.   ^f-li'tu-j.   h.ivt'    .<uirici(»'.itlv   sinj'vn    that   vou   never  ha»l   a 

•  •  • 

thnui:!«t  ahout  tlie  vounj; :  v«>ur  carelessness  i<  seen  in  vonr  not 
caiini;  ahout  the  matters  spok(»n  of  in  this  very  ind'Ctraont. 

Ami  now.  !Meletus.  I  must  a*k  yon  aiinther  que-rir^n  :  Which 
\*  better,  tf>  live  atnoni^  had  citizens,  or  amonij  cr^^od  ones  ?  An- 
sw(»r,  friend.  I  say ;  for  that  is  a  question  which  may  ho  easily 
answered.  Do  not  the  jjood  do  their  neighbors  *rood,  and  the 
bad  do  them  evil  ? 

Certainly. 

And  i-*  there  any  one  who  would  rather  be  injured  than 
l)e»ielited  bv  those  who  live  with  him.  Answer,  mv  good 
friend  ;  the  law  reqm'res  you  to  answer  —  does  any  one  like  to 
l>e  injured  ? 

Certainlv  not. 

And  when  yon  accuse  me  of  corrupting  and  deteriorating  the 
youth,  do  you  allege  that  I  corrupt  them  intentionally  or  nnin- 
teniionnlly  ? 

Intentionally,  I  say. 

But  vou  have  just  admitted  that  the  good  do  their  neisrhbors 
jTood.  and  the  evil  do  them  evil.  Now,  is  that  a  truth  which 
your  superior  wisdom  has  recognizod  thus  early  in  life,  and  atn 
I.  at  mv  ai'e.  in  such  darkness  and  ijjnorance  as  not  to  know 
that  if  a  man  with  whom  1'  have  to  live  is  corrupted  by  me, 
I  am  ver}'  likely  to  be  harmed  by  him,  and  yet  I  corrupr  him, 
and  intentionally,  too ;  that  is  wliat  you  are  saying,  and  of  that 
y»>n  will  never  persuade  me  or  any  other  human  l>eing.      But 
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og  either  I  do  not  corropt  them,  or  I  cormpi  them  aainieii- 
tiomilljy  so  that  on  either  view  of  the  case  jon  lie.  If  mj 
oflTense  is  onintentioiial,  the  law  has  no  cogniiaoce  of  nniaieii- 
tional  ofieuses:  you  ought  to  have  taken  me  privatelj*  and 
warned  and  admonished  me ;  for  if  I  had  been  better  adraed,  T 
should  have  left  off  doiug  what  I  only  did  unintentioaaUy,— -no 
doubt  I  should;  whereas  you  hateil  to  converse  with  me  or 
teach  me,  but  you  indicted  me  in  this  court,  which  is  a  plaoe» 
not  of  instruction,  but  of  punishment 

I  have  shown,  Athenians,  as  I  was  saying,  that  Meletns  has 
no  care  at  all,  grcHt  or  small,  about  the  matter.  But  still  I 
should  like  to  know,  Meletu^,  in  what  I  am  HiRnncd  to  corrupt 
the  young.  I  suppose  you  mean,  as  I  infer  from  your  indict- 
ment, that  I  teach  them  not  to  ncknowliMlge  the  go<ls  which  the 
state  ackuowletlges,  but  some  other  new  divinities  or  spiritual 
agencies  in  their  steail.  These  are  the  lessons  which  corrupt 
the  youth,  as  you  say. 

Yes,  that  I  say  emphatically. 

Tlien,  by  the  go<1fu  Meletus,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  tell 
me  and  the  court,  in  somewhat  plainer  terms,  what  yon  mean  I 
for  I  do  not  as  yet  understand  whether  you  iifRrm  that  I  teach 
others  to  acknowle<1ge  some  ^rods,  and  therefore  do  believe  in 
gods  and  am  not  an  entire  athei!«t  —  this  you  do  not  lay  to  my 
charge ;  but  only  that  they  are  not  the  same  gods  which  the 
city  recognizes  —  the  cbirge  is  that  they  are  different  gods. 
Or,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  an  atht*i<t  simply,  and  a 
teacher  of  n  the  ism  ? 

I  mean  the  latter  —  that  you  are  a  complete  atheist. 

That  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  Meletus.  Why  do  you 
say  that  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  godhead 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  which  is  the  common  creed  of  all  men  ? 

I  assure  you,  judges,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  them ;  for 
he  -^Avs  that  the  sun  is  stone,  and  the  moon  eartli. 

Fnend  Meletus,  you  think  that  you  are  accusing  Auaxag- 
oras :  and  you  have  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  you 
fancy  them  ignorant  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  know  that  these 
doctrines  are  found  in  the  books  of  Anazagoras  the  Clazome- 
nian,  who  is  full  of  them.  And  these  are  the  doctrines  which 
the  youtli  are  said  to  learn  of  Socrates,  when  there  are  not  uu- 
frequeutly  exhibition:!  of  them  at  the  theatre  ^  (price  of  admis- 

^  Probablj  in  aUusioa  to  Arittophtnet  who  ctriestnnd,  and  to  Enripidet  who 
borrowed  the  uotioos  of  Aiuoagocu,  m  well  m  to  othar  dnoMtk  poott. 
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sion  one  drachma  at  the  most)  :  and  they  might  cheaply  pur- 
chase them,  and  lau^h  at  Socrates  if  he  pretends  to  father  such 
eccentricities.  And  so,  Meletus,  jou  really  think  that  I  do  not 
helieve  in  any  god  ? 

I  swear  hy  Zeus  that  you  believe  al)8olu(eIy  in  none  at  all. 

You  are  a  liar,  Meletus.  not  believed  even  by  yourself.  For 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  O  men  of  Athens,  that  Meletus  is  reck- 
less and  impudent,  and  that  he  has  written  this  indictment  in  a 
ftpirit  of  mere  wantonness  an<)  youthful  bravado.  Has  he  ^. 
not  compounded  a  riddle,  thinking  to  try  me  ?  lie  said 
to  himself:  I  shall  see  whether  this  wise  Socrates  will  dis- 
cover mv  io'^eriious  contradiction,  or  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
deceive  him  and  the  rest  of  them.  For  he  certaiidy  does  ap- 
pear to  me  CO  contradict  himself  in  the  indictment  as  much  as  if 
he  said  that  Socrates  is  (j^uiltv  of  not  believin*;  in  the  crods.  and 
yet  of  l>elieviiig  in  them  —  but  this  surely  is  a  piece  of  fun. 

I  should  like  you.  O  men  of  Athens,  to  join  me  in  exainining 
what  I  conceive  to  be  his  inconsistency ;  and  do  you,  Meletus, 
answer.  And  I  must  remind  you  that  you  are  not  to  interrupt 
me  if  I  speak  in  my  accustomed  manner. 

Did  ever  man,  Meletus,  believe  in  the  existence  of  human 
things,  and  not  of  human  beings  ?....!  wish,  men  of 
Athens,  that  he  would  answer,  and  not  be  always  trying  to  get 
up  an  interruption.  Did  ever  any  man  believe  in  horseman- 
ship, and  not  in  horses  ?  or  in  flute-playing,  and  not  in  flute- 
players  ?  No,  my  friend  ;  I  will  answer  to  you  and  to  the 
court,  as  you  refuse  to  answer  for  yourself.  There  is  no  man 
who  ever  did.  But  now  please  to  answer  the  next  question : 
Can  a  man  believe  in  spiritual  and  divine  agencies,  and  not  in 
spirits  or  demigods  ? 

He  cannot 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  extracted  that  answer,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  court;  nevertheless  you  swear  in  the  indictment 
that  I  teach  and  believe  in  divine  or  spiritual  agencies  (new  or 
old,  MO  matter  for  that)  ;  at  any  rate,  I  believe  in  spiritual 
agencies,  a^  you  say  and  swear  in  the  affidavit ;  but  if  I  believe 
in  divine  beings,  I  must  believe  in  spirits  or  demigods ;  is  not 
that  t  rue  ?  Yes,  that  is  true,  for  I  may  assume  that  your  si- 
lence gives  assent  to  that.  Now  what  are  spirits  or  demigods  ? 
are  they  not  either  gods  or  the  sons  of  gods  ?     Is  that  true  ? 

Yes,  that  is  true. 

But  this  is  just  the  ingenious  riddle  of  which  I  was  speak- 
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log :  the  demigodi  or  spirits  are  gods,  sod  jon  sAf  first  duit  I 
don*t  belieTe  In  gods,  and  then  agtun  that  I  do  believe  in  gods ; 
thnt  18,  if  I  believe  in  demigods.  For  if  tlie  demigods  ere  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  gods^  whether  bj  the  nymphs  or  bj  any 
other  mothers,  as  is  Uionght,  that*  as  all  men  will  allow,  nroes* 
sarily  implies  the  existence  of  tlieir  parents.  Ton  might  as 
well  aflirm  the  ezistenoe  of  mules,  and  deny  that  of  horses  ami 
asses.  Snch  nonsense,  Meletus,  could  only  have  been  intmdeil 
by  yon  as  a  trial  of  me.  You  have  pnt  this  intr>  the  indictmeiit 
because  you  had  nothing  real  of  which  to  accuse  me.  lUit  nf> 
one  who  has  a  particle  of  understand ing  will  evi*r  1h»  convin<xil 
by  you  that  the  same  men  can  believe  in  diviiut  ami  8U|)erhii- 
.^ .  mau  tbin^^,  and  yet  not  believe  Uiat  there  are  grxls  ami 
clcmigods  and  heroes. 

I  have  said  enough  in  ans^rer  to  the  chanre  of  Mi^h^tiii* :  any 
f'lalmratu  defense  is  unnecessarv ;  hut  as  I  wtts  savinir  lietotv, 
I  certainly  have  manv  enemies,  and  this  is  what  will  Im  mv 
destruction  if  I  am  destroyed  ;  of  that  I  nm  certain ;  not 
^leletus.  nor  yet  Anytui>,  but  the  envy  and  detnictioii  of  tlie 
world,  which  has  been  the  death  of  many  good  men,  and  will 
probably  be  the  death  of  many  more ;  there  is  no  danger  of  my 
Ileitis  the  last  of  them. 

Some  one  will  say :  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  a 
course  of  life  which  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  untimely  end  ? 
To  him  I  may  fiiirly  answer :  There  you  are  mistaken  :  a  man 
who  is  good  for  anything  ought  not  to  calculate  the  chance  of 
living  or  dying ;  he  ought  only  to  consider  whether  in  doing 
anything  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong  —  acting  the  part  of  a  good 
man  or  of  a  bad.  Whereas,  according  to  your  view,  the  heroes 
who  fell  at  Troy  were  not  good  for  much,  and  the  son  of  Thetis 
ubx)ve  all,  who  altogether  despised  danger  in  comparison  with 
disgrace ;  and  when  his  goddess  mother  said  to  him,  in  his 
eagerness  to  slay  Hector,  that  if  be  avenged  his  companion 
Putroclus,  and  slew  Hector,  be  would  die  himself,  —  ^  Fate,"  as 
slie  said,  ^  waits  upon  you  next  after  Hector ; "  he,  hearing  this, 
uttt-^rly  despised  danger  and  deatii,  and  instead  of  fearing  them, 
feared  rather  to  live  in  dishonor,  and  not  to  avenge  his  friend. 
^  Let  me  die  next,"  he  replies,  *^  and  be  avenged  of  my  enemy, 
nither  than  abide  here  by  the  beaked  ships,  a  scorn  and  a  bur- 
den of  the  earth/'  Had  Achilles  any  thought  of  death  and  dan- 
ger ?  For  wherever  a  man*s  place  is,  whether  the  place  which 
he  has  chosen  or  that  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  a  com* 
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raantler,  there  he  on^ht  to  remain  in  the  hoar  of  danger;  he 
should  not  think  of  denth  or  of  anything,  but  of  disgrace.  And 
this,  O  men  of  Atliens,  is  a  true  saying. 

Stranc^e,  indeed,  would  be  my  conduct,  O  men  of  Athens,  if  I 
who,  when  I  was  oniered  by  the  generals  whom  you  chose  to 
command  me  at  Potidaea  and  Amphipolis  and  Delium,  remained 
where  they  placed  me,  like  any  other  man.  ficing  death,  —  if,  I 
say,  now,  when,  as  I  conceive  and  imairin*^*  God  onlers  nie  to 
fulfill  the  philosopher*!)  mission  of  searching  into  myself  and 
other  men,  I  were  to  desert  my  post  through  fear  of  death,  ^a 
or  anv  other  fear ;  that  would  indeed  be  stranjje.  and  T 
might  justly  be  arniigued  in  court  for  denying  the  exi;*tpuce  of 
the  ijods.  if  I  disoheved  the  oracle  becniise  I  was  afrai<l  of  death: 
then  I  should  be  fancvini;  that  I  was  wise  when  I  was  not  wise. 
For  this  fear  of  death  is  indeetl  the  pretense  of  wisdom,  and  not 
real  wisdom,  bein^j  the  appearance  of  knowing  the  unknown  ; 
since  no  one  knows  whether  do:ith,  which  they  in  their  fear  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  greatest  evil,  may  not  i)e  the  greatest  gooil. 
Is  there  not  here  conceit  of  ktiowledije.  which  is  a  disijnicefiil 
sort  of  ignorance  ?  Afid  this  is  the  point  in  which,  as  I  think, 
I  am  superior  to  men  in  general,  aial  in  which  I  might  perhaps 
fanov  mvself  wiser  than  other  men,  —  that  whereis  1  know  but 
little  of  the  world  below,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  know  :  but  I 
do  know  that  injustice  and  disobedience  to  a  better,  whether 
Go<l  or  man.  is  evil  aucl  dishonorable,  and  I  will  never  fear  or 
avoid  a  possible  goo<l  rather  than  a  certain  evil.  And  therefore 
if  you  let  me  go  now,  and  reject  the  counsels  of  Anytus,  who 
said  that  if  I  were  not  put  to  death  1  ought  uot  to  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  that  if  I  escape  now,  your  sons  will  all  be 
utterly  ruined  by  listening  to  my  words,  —  if  you  say  to  me, 
Socrates,  this  time  we  will  not  mind  Anytus,  and  will  let  you 
off,  but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  are  uot  to  inquire  and 
speculate  in  this  way  any  more,  and  that  if  you  are  caught  do- 
ing this  again  you  shall  die,  —  if  this  was  the  condition  ou 
which  you  let  me  go,  I  should  reply :  Men  of  Athens,  I  honor 
and  love  vou ;  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  than  vou,  and  while 
I  have  life  and  strength  I  shall  never  cease  from  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  philosophy,  exhorting  any  one  whom  I  me«t 
after  my  manner,  and  couvincing  him,  saying :  O  my  friend, 
why  do  you,  who  are  a  citizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and 
wise  city  of  Athens,  care  so  much  about  laying  up  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  and  honor  and  reputation,  and  so  little  about 
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wisdom  Mid  truth  and  the  greatest  improTement  at  the'  noul, 
which  joa  oever  regard  or  haed  at  all  ?  Are  joa  not  aahaiiied 
of  this  ?  And  if  the  panou  with  whom  I  am  arguing^  sajs : 
Yes,  but  I  do  care;  I  do  not  depart  or  let  him  go  at  once ;  I 
interrogate  and  examine  and  cross-examine  him,  and  if  I  think 
that  he  has  no  Tirtoe,  but  onlj  says  tliat  he  has,  I  reproadi  him 
with  uiiderralulng  the  greater,  and  orerraluiiig  the  less.  And 
QQ  this  I  should  saj  to  every  one  whom  I  meet,  joung  and 
old,  citisen  and  alien,  but  especially  to  the  citixens,  inas- 
much as  tliey  ore  my  brethren.  For  this  is  the  command  to 
God,  as  I  would  have  you  know ;  and  I  believe  that  to  this 
day  no  greater  good  has  ever  happened  in  the  state  than  my 
service  to  the  GrocL  For  I  do  nothing  but  go  about  persuading 
you  all,  old  and  youii^  alike,  not  to  take  tliought  for  your  per> 
sons  or  your  properties  but  first  aud  chietiy  to  cure  about  the 
greatest  improvement  of  tiie  soul.  I  tell  you  that  virtue  is  not 
given  by  money,  but  tliat  from  virtue  come  money  aud  every 
other  jrood  of  man,  public  as  well  as  private.  This  is  my  Umch- 
ing,  and  if  this  is  the  doctrine  which  corrupts  the  youth,  my  in* 
flut'uce  is  ruinous  iiideetL  But  if  any  one  siiys  that  ihi^  in  not 
my  teaching,  he  in  speaking  an  untruth.  Wherefore,  O  men  of 
Alliens,  I  say  to  you,  do  as  Anytus  bids  or  not  as  Anytns  bids, 
au<l  either  acquit  me  or  not ;  but  whatever  you  do,  know  thnt  I 
shall  never  alter  my  ways,  not  even  if  I  have  to  die  many 
times. 

Men  of  Athens,  do  not  interrupt,  but  hear  me;  there  was 
an  agreement  between  us  that  you  should  hear  me  out.  And 
I  think  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  do  you  good :  for  I 
have  something  more  to  say,  at  which  you  may  be  inclined  to 
cty  out ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not  do  this.  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  if  you  kill  such  a  one  as  I  am,  you  will 
injure  yourselves  more  than  you  will  injure  me.  Meletus  and 
Anytus  will  not  injure  me :  they  cannot ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  bad  roan  should  injure  a  better  tlian 
himself.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  may,  perhaps,  kill  him,  nr 
drive  him  into  exile,  or  deprive  him  of  civil  rights ;  and  he 
may  iniMgine,  and  others  may  imagine,  that  he  is  doing  him  a 
great  injury :  but  in  that  I  do  not  agree  with  him ;  for  the  evil 
of  doing  as  Anytus  is  doing  —  of  unjustly  taking  away  another 
man's  life — is  greater  for.  And  now,  Athenians,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  for  my  own  sake,  as  you  may  tliink,  but  for 
yours,  that  you  may  not  sin  against  the  God,  or  lightly  reject 
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his  boon  by  condemning  me.  For  if  you  kill  me  yon  will  not 
easily  find  another  like  me,  who,  if  I  may  use  sach  a  ludicrous 
figure  of  speech,  am  a  sort  of  gadfly,  given  to  the  state  by  the 
God ;  and  the  state  is  like  a  great  and  noble  steed  who  is  tardy 
in  his  motions  owing  to  his  very  size,  and  requires  to  be  stirred 
into  life.  I  am  that  gadHy  which  God  hiui  given  the  state,  and 
all  day  long  and  in  all  places  am  always  fastening  upon  q. 
yoM,  arousing  and  p«»rRnadin!r  and  reproaching  you.  And 
as  you  will  not  easily  Hud  another  like  nic,  1  would  advise  you 
to  spare  me.  I  dare  say  that  you  may  feel  irritated  at  being 
sudtlenly  awakene<l  when  you  are  caught  napping ;  and  yuti  may 
think  that  if  vou  were  to  strike  me  dead  n»  Anvtns  advisi's, 
which  you  easily  might,  tiien  you  would  i^leep  on  for  the 
remainder  of  your  lives,  nnle.'*s  Gml  in  his  caro  of  yon  gives  you 
another  grwltly.  And  that  I  am  given  to  you  by  Go<l  is  proved 
by  this :  that  if  I  had  been  like  other  men,  I  should  nut  have 
neglected  all  my  own  concerns,  or  pjitiently  seen  the  neglect  of 
them  durin;r  all  tlie^e  years,  and  have  been  doing  yours,  coming 
to  you  indiviiiually,  like  a  father  or  ehler  brother,  exhorting 
you  to  regard  virtue;  this,  I  say,  would  not  be  like  human 
nature.  And  had  I  gained  anything,  or  if  my  exhortations 
had  been  paid,  there  would  have  been  some  ^en^Q  in  that :  but 
now,  as  you  will  perceive,  not  even  the  impudence  of  my  accu- 
sers dares  to  say  that  I  have  ever,  exacted  or  sought  pay  of  any 
one;  tliey  have  n«i  witness  of  that.  And  I  have  a  witness  oi 
the  truth  of  what  I  &ay ;  my  poverty  is  a  sufficient  witness. 

Some  one  may  wonder  why  I  go  about  in  private,  giving 
advice  and  busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  others,  but  do 
not  venture  to  come  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  state.  1 
will  tell  you  the  re^ison  of  this.  Yon  have  often  heard  me 
speak  of  an  oracle  or  sign  which  comes  to  me,  and  is  the  divinity 
which  Meletus  ridicules  in  the  indictment.  This  sign  I  have 
had  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  The  sign  is  a  voice  which  comes 
to  me  and  always  forbids  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  going 
to  do,  but  never  commands  me  to  do  anything,  and  this  is  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  politician.  And  rightly,  as  I 
think.  For  I  am  certain,  O  men  of  Athens,  that  if  I  had  en- 
gageil  in  politics,  I  should  have  perished  long  ago,  and  done  do 
good  either  to  you  or  to  myself.  And  don*t  be  offended  at  my 
telling  you  the  truth :  for  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  who  goes  to 
war  with  you  or  any  other  multitude,  honestly  struggling  against 
the  commission  of  unrighteousness  and  wrong  in  the  state,  will 
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^a  8ii.T»  hit  lifii ;  he  who  will  really-  fight  for  the  rights  if  h* 
would  live  even  (br  a  little  whiLB,  mint  ha?e  a  private  al*- 
tion  aud  not  a  puhllo  one. 

I  can  give  yon  at  proo&  of  tbui,  not  words  only,  but  deada» 
which  you  Tidue  more  tiuin  words.  Let  me  tell  yoa  a  passage 
of  my  own  life,  which  wUl  prove  to  you  that  I  should  noTW 
liave  yielded  to  iujustioe  firom  luiy  ftsar  uf  death,  and  that  if  I 
liod  not  yielded  I  should  have  died  at  once.  I  will  tell  yoa  a 
Atory  —  tasteless*  perhaps,  aud  commouplaoey  but  nevertheleia 
true.  The  only  olfice  uf  state  which  I  ever  held,  0  men  of 
Athens,  was  that  of  seimtor ;  the  tribe  AatiochiSf  which  is  my 
tribe,  luid  the  presidency  at  the  trial  of  tlie  geueruLi  who  had  not 
tuken  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain  after  the  battle  of  Arginuiae ; 
;iuil  you  propo.<«ed  to  try  them  ull  together,  which  was  illegal,  as 
you  all  tliought  utcerwiinls  ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  prytiiues  who  \v:i:»  opposed  to  the  illegiility,  And  I  gave 
my  vote  against  you ;  and  when  the  orators  threatened  to  im- 
peach and  arrest  me,  and  have  me  taken  away,  and  you  called 
and  shoute<l,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  run  the  risk^ 
having  law  and  Justice  witli  me^  ratlier  than  take  part  iu  your 
injustice  becau;»e  I  feiired  imprisonment  and  death.  This 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  democracy.  But  when  the  oli- 
garchy uf  tlie  Thirty  was  in  power,  they  sent  for  me  aud  four 
others  into  the  rotunda,  and  bzule  us  bring  Leon  the  Sahimiuian 
from  Salamis,  as  tliey  wonted  to  execute  him.  This  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  sort  of  commands  which  they  were  always  giving  with 
the  view  of  implicating  as  many  as  possible  in  their  crimes ;  and 
then  I  showed,  not  iu  word  only  but  in  deed,  that,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  t«i  use  such  an  expression,  I  cared  not  a  straw  for  death, 
and  that  my  only  fear  was  the  fear  of  doing  an  unrighteous  or 
unholy  thing.  For  the  strong  arm  of  that  oppressive  power 
did  not  frighten  me  into  doing  wrong ;  and  when  we  came  out 
of  tlie  rotimda  the  other  four  went  to  Salamis  and  fetched 
Leon,  but  I  went  quietly  home.  For  which  I  might  have  lost 
my  life,  had  not  the  power  of  the  Thirty  shortly  afterwards 
come  to  an  end.     And  to  this  many  will  witness. 

Now  do  you  really  imagine  that  I  could  have  survived  all 
these  years,  if  I  had  led  a  public  life,  supposing  that  like  a  good 
man  I  had  always  sup{)orted  the  right  and  had  made  justice,  as 
I  ought,  the  first  thing  ?  No  indeed,  men  of  Athens,  neither  I 
oo  nor  any  other.  But  I  have  been  always  the  same  in  all 
my  actions,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  never  have  I 
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yielded  any  base  compliance  to  those  who  are.  slaQderoii^l/ 
termed  my  disciples,  or  to  any  other.  For  the  truth  is  that  I 
have  uo  regular  disciples:  but  if  any  one  likes  to  come  and 
hear  ine  while  I  am  pursuing  my  mission,  whether  he  be  young 
or  old,  he  may  freely  come.  Nor  do  I  converse  with  those  who 
pay  only,  and  not  with  those  who  do  not  pay ;  but  any  one, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  may  ask  and  answer  me  and  listen 
to  my  words  ;  and  whether  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  man  or  a 
good  one,  that  cannot  be  justly  hiid  to  my  charge,  as  I  never 
taught  him  anything.  And  if  any  one  t^ays  that  he  has  ever 
learned  or  heard  anything  from  me  in  private  which  all  the 
world  has  not  heard,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  he  is 
speaking  an  untruth. 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  Why  do  people  delii;lit  in  continually 
conversing  with  you  ?  I  have  told  you  already,  Athenians,  the 
whole  truth  ahout  this  :  they  like  to  hear  the  cross-exiinii nation 
of  the  |ireien<UMS  to  wisdom  ;  tiiere  is  amusement  in  this.  And 
this  is  a  duty  which  the  God  has  imposed  upon  me,  as  I  am 
assured  l>y  oracles,  vi-ious,  and  in  every  sort  of  way  in  which 
the  will  of  ilivine  power  was  ever  signified  to  any  one.  This  is 
true,  0  Athenians;  or,  if  not  true,  would  be  >cHm  refuted.  For 
if  I  am  nally  corrupting  the  youth,  and  have  corrupted  some 
of  them  already,  those  of  them  who  have  grown  up  and  have 
become  sen>il)le  that  I  gave  them  bad  advice  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  should  come  forward  as  accusei*s  and  lake  their  re- 
ven«;e  ;  and  if  thev  do  not  like  to  come  themselves,  some  of 
their  relatives,  fatiier-,  brothers,  or  other  kinsmen,  should  say 
what  evil  their  families  suffered  at  my  hands.  Now  is  their 
time.  ^lauy  of  them  I  see  ui  the  court.  There  is  Crito,  who 
is  of  the  same  a<;e  and  of  the  same  deme  with  mvseif ;  and  there 
is  Critobulus  his  son,  whom  I  also  see.  Then  again  there  is 
Lysanias  of  Sphettus,  who  is  the  father  of  Aeschines,  —  he  is 
))i-esent ;  and  al^o  there  is  Antiphon  of  Cephisus,  who  is  the 
father  of  Epigenes  ;  and  there  are  the  brothers  of  several  who 
have  associated  with  me.  There  is  Nicostratus  the  son  of 
Theosdotides,  and  the  brother  of  Theodotus  (now  Theodotus 
himself  is  dead,  and  therefore  he,  at  any  rate,  will  not  seek  to 
stop  him)  ;  and  there  is  Paralus  the  son  of  Demoilocits,  who 
had  a  brother  Theages  ;  and  Adeimantus  the  sou  of  Aris-  ^  , 
ton,  whose  hroiher  Plato  is  present;  and  Aeantodorus, 
who  is  the  brother  of  Ajmlloilorus,  whom  I  also  see.  I  might 
mention  a  great  many  others,  any  of  whom  Meletus  should  havu 
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proiluoed  as  witneitet  in  the  ooaraa  of  hb  speech ;  iitid  let  him 
still  prodnoe  thenif  if  lie  has  forgotten ;  I  win  make  way  for 
him.  And  let  him  saj,  if  he  has  anj  testimony  of  the  sort 
which  he  can  prodnce.  Naj,  Athenians,  the.  very  opposite  ia 
the  tmth.  For  all  these  are  ready  to  witness  on  hehalf  tsi  the 
corrupter,  of  the  destroyer  of  their  kindred,  as  Meletns  and 
Anytus  call  me ;  not  the  corropted  yonth  only,  —  there  might 
have  heen  a  motive  for  that,  —  hut  their  nncomipted  elder  rel- 
atives. Why  should  they  too  support  me  with  their  testimony? 
Why,  inileed,  except  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  he- 
canse  tli(*y  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  Mtdetus 
is  Iviii^. 

Well.  Athenians,  this  and  the  like  of  this  is  nearly  all  the 
defence  which  I  have  to  offer.  Yet  a  word  more.  Perhaps 
th(?re  mav  be  some  one  who  is  offendeil  at  me.  when  he  calls  to 
min>l  how  lie  himself  on  a  similar,  or  even  a  less  serious  occa- 
sion, had  recourse  to  pmyerfl  nnd  supplications  with  many  tears, 
and  how  he  producetl  his  children  in  court,  which  was  a  mov* 
ing  spectacle,  together  with  a  po.«se  of  his  relations  and  friends; 
whereas  L  who  am  prob«ibly  in  danger  of  my  life,  will  do  none 
of  these  things.  Perhaps  this  may  come  into  his  mind,  and  he 
may  be  set  against  me,  and  vote  in  anger  because  he  is  dis- 
plea9ed  at  this.  Now  if  there  be  such  a  person  among  you, 
which  I  am  far  from  affirming,  I  may  fairly  reply  to  him :  My 
friend,  I  am  a  man,  and  like  other  men,  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  of  wood  or  stone,  as  Homer  says  ;  and  I  have  a 
family,  yes,  and  sons,  0  Athenian^  three  in  number,  one  of 
whom  14  growing  up,  and  the  two  others  are  still  young ;  and 
yet  I  will  not  bring  any  of  them  hither  in  order  to  petition  you 
for  an  acquittal.  And  why  not?  Not  from  any  self-will  or 
disregard  of  you.  Whether  I  am  or  am  not  afraid  of  death  is 
another  question,  of  which  I  will  not  now  speak.  But  my  rea- 
son simply  is,  that  I  feel  such  conduct  to  be  discreditable  to 
myself,  and  you,  and  the  whole  state.  One  who  has  i  cached 
my  years,  and  who  has  a  name  for  wisdom,  whetht*r  deserved  or 
not,  ought  not  to  demean  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  worM  ha-* 
decided  that  Socrates  is  in  some  way  su()erior  to  other  men. 
Q.  And  if  those  among  yon  who  are  said  to  be  superior  in 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  any  other  virtue,  demean  them- 
selves in  this  way,  how  shameful  is  their  conduct !  I  have  seen 
men  of  reputation,  when  they  have  been  condemned,  behaving 
in  the  strangest  manner :  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  were 
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goiu<;  to  sufTcr  something  dreadful  if  they  died,  and  tliat  they 
could  be  immortal  if  you  only  allowed  them  to  live ;  and  I 
think  that  tliey  were  a  disliouor  to  the  state,  and  that  any 
stranger  coming  in  would  say  of  them  that  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  Athenians  themselves  give  honor 
and  command,  are  no  better  tlian  women.  And  I  say  that 
these  things  ouglit  not  to  be  done  by  those  of  us  who  are  of 
reputation  ;  and  if  they  are  done,  you  ou^rht  not  to  permit 
them ;  you  ought  rather  to  s>how  that  you  are  more  inclined  to 
condemn,  not  the  man  who  is  quiet,  but  the  man  who  gets  up  a 
doleful  scene,  and  makes  the  city  ridiculous. 

But,  ."ietting  aside  the  question  of  dishonor,  there  seems  to  be 
something  wrong  in  petitioning  a  judge,  and  thus  procuring  an 
acquittal  in;»te:id  of  informing  and  convincing  him.  For  his 
duty  is,  not  to  make  a  present  of  justice,  but  to  give  judgment ; 
and  he  h:is  sworn  that  he  will  judge  according  to  the  laws,  and 
not  according  to  his  own  gmnl  pleasure  ;  and  neitlier  he  nor  we 
should  get  into  the  habit  of  perjuring  ourselves  —  there  can  be 
no  piety  in  that.  Do  not  then  require  me  to  do  what  I  con- 
sider dishonorable  and  impious  and  wrong,  especially  now,  when 
I  am  being  tried  for  impiety  on  the  indictment  of  Meletus. 
For  if,  0  men  of  Athens,  by  force  of  persuasion  and  entreaty, 
I  could  overpower  your  oaths,  then  I  should  be  teaching  you 
to  believe  that  there  are  no  gods,  and  convict  myself^  in  my 
own  defense,  of  not  believing  in  them.  But  tliat  is  not  the 
case ;  for  I  do  believe  that  there  are  gods,  and  in  a  fiir  higher 
sense  tlian  that  in  which  any  of  my  accusers  believe  in  them. 
And  to  you  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause,  to  be  determined 
by  you  as  is  best  for  you  and  me. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  not  grieved,  O  men  of 
Atliens,  at  the  vote  of  condemnation.  I  expected  this,  q^ 
and  am  oidy  surprised  that  the  votes  are  so  nearly  equal  ; 
for  I  had  thought  that  the  majority  against  me  would  have 
been  far  larger ;  but  now,  had  thirty  votes  gone  over  to  the 
other  side,  I  should  have  been  acquitted.  And  I  may  say  that 
I  have  escaped  Meletus.  And  I  may  say  more  ;  for  without 
the  assistance  of  Anytus  and  Lycon,  he  would  not  have  had  a 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  as  the  law  requires,  in*  which  case  he 
would  have  incurred  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  as  is  evi- 
dent. 
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And  iti  he  proposes  detth  at  the 'penalty.  And  whet  ilieO 
I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of  Athens  ?  Clearly  that  whidi 
b  my  due.  And  what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
CRive  ?  What  shall  he  done  to  the  man  who  hn  never  had 
the  wit  to  be  idle  during  his  whole  life ;  bat  has  been  careless 
of  what  the  many  eare  about  —  wi»alth,  and  fiunily  interests, 
and  military  oinoes,  and  speaking  in  the  assembly,  and  magis- 
tnuiies,  and  plots,  and  parties.  Reflecting  that  I  was  readly 
too  honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live,  I  did  not  gr> 
where  I  could  do  no  good  to  you  or  to  myself ;  but  where  I 
could  do  tho  greatest  grnxi  privately  to  every  one  of  yoo, 
tliithur  I  went,  and  sought  to  persuade  every  man  among  you, 
thai  he  mui*t  look  to  himself,  and  seek  virtue  nnd  wi^lom  be- 
fore he  looks  to  his  private  interests,  and  look  to  tlw  state 
before  he  looks  to  tho  interer^ts  of  the  state ;  and  that  tliis 
phouhl  lie  the  onler  which  he  ol)serves  in  all  his  actions.  What 
shall  l)e  done  to  such  a  one?  Doubtless  some  coud  thing,  O 
men  of  Athens,  if  he  lias  his  rewanl ;  and  the  goo>]  should  be 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  him.*  What  would  be  a  reward  suitable 
to  n  iK>or  man  who  is  your  benefactor,  who  desires  leisure  that 
lie  may  instruct  you  ?  There  can  be  no  more  fitting  reward 
than  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum,  O  men  of  Athens,  a  re- 
ward which  he  deserves  far  more  than  the  citizen  who  has  won 
the  prize  at  Olympia  in  the  horse  or  chariot  race,  whether  the 
chariots  were  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by  many.  For  I  am  in 
want,  Riid  he  luis  enough ;  and  he  only  gives  you  the  appear- 
ance of  happiness,  and  I  give  3rou  the  reality.  And  if  I  am  to 
Q.  estimate  the  penalty  justly,  I  say  that  maintenance  in  the 
prytaneum  is  the  just  return. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  am  braving  you  in  saying  this, 
as  in  what  I  said  before  about  the  tears  and  prayers.  But  that 
is  not  the  case.  I  speak  rather  because  I  am  convinced  that  I 
never  intentioncdly  wronged  any  one,  although  I  cannot  con- 
vince you  of  that  —  for  we  have  had  a  short  conversation  only  ; 
but  if  there  were  a  law  at  Athens,  such  as  there  is  in  other 
cities,  that  a  capital  cause  should  not  be  decided  in  one  day, 
then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  convinced  you  ;  but  now  the 
time  is  too  short.  I  cannot  in  a  moment  refnte  great  slanders  ; 
and,  as  I  am  convinced  that  I  never  wronged  another,  I  will 
a«*8uredly  not  wrong  myself.  1  will  not  say  of  myself  that  I 
dc-erve  any  etil,  or  propose  any  penalty.  Why  should  I  ? 
Bec*:iu:*e  I  am  afraid  of  the  penalty  of  death  which  Meletus  pro- 
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jposes  ?  When  I  do  not  know  whether  death  is  a  good  or  an 
evil,  why  should  I  propose  a  penalty  which  would  certainly  1)6 
an  evil  ?  Shall  I  say  imprisonment  ?  And  why  should  I  live 
in  prison,  and  be  the  slave  of  the  magistrates  of  the  year  —  of 
tiie  eleven  ?  Or  shall  the  penalty  be  a  fine,  and  imprisonment 
until  the  fine  is  paid  ?  There  is  the  same  objection.  I  sbouM 
have  to  lie  in  prison,  for  money  I  have  none,  and  cannot  pay 
And  if  I  say  exile  (and  this  m:iy  possibly  be  the  penalty  which 
you  will  affix),  I  must  indeed  be  blindwl  by  the  love  of  life,  if  I 
were  to  consider  that  when  you,  who  are  my  own  citizens,  can- 
not endure  my  discourses  and  words,  and  have  found  them  so 
grievous  and  odious  that  you  would  fain  have  done  with  them, 
others  are  likely  to  endure  me.  Xo  indeeil,  men  of  Athens, 
that  is  not  very  likely.  And  what  a  life  should  I  lead,  at  my 
nire.  wauderin::  frofn  city  to  citv.  liviiii;  in  ever-chaui;inii  exile, 
and  always  beins  driven  out !  For  I  am  quite  sure  that  into 
whatever  place  I  go,  ns  here  so  also  there,  the  young  men  will 
como  to  me  ;  and  if  I  drive  them  away,  their  elders  will  drive 
me  out  at  their  desire :  and  if  I  let  them  come,  their  fathers 
and  friends  will  drive  me  out  for  their  sakes. 

Some  one  will  say  :  Yes,  Socrates,  but  cannot  you  hold  your 
tongue,  and  then  you  may  go  into  a  foreign  city,  and  no  one 
will  interfere  with  you?  Now  I  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
you  understand  my  answer  to  this.  For  if  I  tell  you  that  this 
would  be  a  disobedience  to  a  divine  command,  and  therefore  that 
I  cannot  hold  my  tongue,  you  will  not  believe  that  I  am  ^^ 
serious  ;  and  if  I  say  again  that  the  greatest  good  of  man 
is  daily  to  converse  about  virtue,  and  all  that  concerning  which 
you  hear  me  examining  myself  and  others,  and  that  the  life 
which  is  unexamined  is  not  worth  living  —  that  you  are  still 
less  likely  to  believe.  And  yet  what  I  say  is  true,  although  a 
thing  of  which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  persuade  you.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  think  that  I  deserve  any  punishment. 
Had  I  money  I  might  have  proposed  to  give  you  what  I  had, 
and  have  been  none  the  worse.  But  you  see  that  I  have  none, 
and  can  only  ask  you  to  proportion  the  fine  to  my  means. 
However,  I  think  that  I  could  afford  a  mina,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that  penalty  :  Plato,  Crito,  Critobulus,  and  ApoUodorus, 
my  friends  here,  bid  me  say  thirty  minae,  and  they  will  be  the 
sureties.  Well,  then,  say  thirty  minae,  let  that  be  the  penalty ; 
for  that  tbey  will  be  ample  security  to  you. 
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Nut  much  time  will  be  gained,  O  Athenians,  in  retain  fat 
the  evil  name  which  you  will  get  from  the  detractors  of  the  citj, 
who  will  say  that  jou  killed  Socrates,  a  wbe  man ;  for  they  will 
call  me  wise  even  although  I  am  not  wise  when  they  want  to 
reproach  you.  If  you  had  waited  a  little  while,  your  desiru 
would  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  nature.  For  I  am 
far  advanced  in  years,  as  you  may  perceive,  and  not  far  from 
death.  I  am  speaking  now  only  to  those  of  you  who  have  con* 
demned  me  to  death.  And  I  have  another  thing  to  say  to 
them :  You  think  that  I  was  convicted  through  deficiency  of 
words  —  I  mean,  that  if  I  had  thought  fit  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done, nothing  unsaid,  I  might  have  gained  an  acquittaL  Not 
so  ;  the  deficiency  which  led  to  my  conviction  was  not  of  words 
—  cert:iinly  not.  But  I  had  not  the  boldness  or  impudence  or 
inclination  to  address  you  an  you  would  have  liked  me  to  ad- 
dress you,  weeping  and  wailing  and  lamenting,  and  saying  and 
duing  many  things  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  others,  and  which,  as  I  say,  are  unworthy  of  me.  But  I 
thought  that  I  ougiit  not  to  do  anything  common  or  mean  in 
o(v  tlie  hour  of  danger:  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  the  manner 
of  my  defense,  and  I  would  rather  die  having  spoken  after 
my  manner,  than  speak  in  your  manner  and  live.  For  neither 
in  war  nor  yet  at  Law  ought  any  man  to  use  every  way  of  es- 
caping death.  For  often  in  battle  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
man  will  throw  away  his  arms,  and  fall  ou  his  knees  before  his 
pursuers,  he  may  escape  death ;  and  in  other  dangers  there  are 
other  ways  of  escaping  death,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  say  and  do 
anything.  The  difficulty,  my  friends,  is  not  in  avoiding  death, 
but  in  avoiding  unrighteousness ;  for  that  runs  faster  than 
death.  I  am  old  and  move  slowly,  and  the  slower  runner  has 
o^T^ertaken  me,  and  my  accusers  are  keen  and  quick,  and  the 
faster  runner,  who  is  unrighteousness,  has  overtaken  them. 
And  now  I  depart  hence  condemned  by  you  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  and  they  too  go  their  ways  condemned  by  the 
truth  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  villainy  and  wrong ;  and  I  must 
abide  by  my  award  —  let  them  abide  by  theirs.  I  suppose  that 
these  things  may  be  regarded  as  fated,  —  and  I  think  that  they 
are  well. 

And  now,  O  men  who  have  condemned  me,  I  would  fain  pro- 
phesy to  you ;  for  I  am  about  to  die,  and  that  is  the  hour  in 
which  men  are  gifted  with  prophetic  power.  Ami  I  prophesy 
to  you  who  are  my  murderers,  that  immediately  after  my  death 
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puuishment  far  heavier  than  jou  have  inflicted  on  me  will  surely 
await  you.  Me  you  have  killed  because  you  wanted  to  escape 
the  accuser,  and  not  to  give  an  account  of  your  lives.  But  that 
will  not  be  as  you  suppose  :  far  otherwise.  For  I  say  that  there 
will  be  more  accusers  of  you  than  there  arc  now  ;  accusers  whom 
hitherto  I  have  restrained :  and  as  they  are  younger  they  will 
be  more  severe  with  you,  and  you  will  be  more  offended  at 
them.  For  if  you  think  tliat  by  killing  men  you  can  avoid  the 
accuser  censuring  your  lives,  you  are  mistaken ;  that  is  not  a 
way  of  escape  which  is  cither  p0J>siblc  or  honorable  ;  the  easiest 
and  the  noblest  way  is  not  to  be  crushing  others,  but  to  be  im- 
proving yourselves.  This  is  the  prophecy  whicli  I  utter  before 
my  departure  to  the  judges  who  have  condemned  me. 

Frieud.s,  who  would  have  acquitted  me,  I  wouM  like  also  to 
talk  witli  you  about  this  thing  which  has  happened,  while  the 
magistrates  arc  busy,  and  before  Tgo  to  the  place  at  which  I  must 
die.  Stay  then  a  while,  for  we  may  as  well  talk  with  one  an- 
other while  tliere  is  time.  You  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  ..-v 
like  to  show  you  the  meaning  of  this  event  which  has  hap- 
pened to  rae.  0  my  judges  —  for  you  I  may  truly  call  judges  — 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Hitherto 
the  familiar  orncle  within  me  has  constantly  been  in  the  habit 
of  opposing  me  even  about  trifles,  if  I  was  going  to  make  a  slip 
or  error  about  anything ;  and  now  as  you  see  there  has  come 
upon  me  that  which  may  be  thought,  and  is  generally  believed 
to  be,  the  last  and  worst  evil.  But  the  oracle  made  no  sign  of 
opposition,  either  as  I  was  leaving  my  house  and  going  out  in 
the  morning,  or  when  I  was  going  up  into  this  court,  or  while  I 
was  speaking,  at  anything  which  I  was  going  to  say ;  and  yet  I 
have  often  been  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  but  now  in 
nothing  I  either  said  or  did  touching  this  matter  has  the  oracle 
opposed  me.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  explanation  of  this  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  I  regard  this  as  a  proof  that  what  has  happened 
to  me  is  a  gf>od,  and  that  those  of  us  who  think  that  death  is  an 
evil  are  in  error.  This  is  a  great  proof  to  me  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing, for  the  customary  sign  would  surely  have  opposed  me  had  I 
been  going  to  evil  and  not  to  good. 

Let  us  reflect  in  another  way,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  hope  that  death  is  a  good,  for  one  of  two  things : 
either  death  is  a  state  of  nothingnew  and  utter  unconsciousness, 
or,  as  men  say,  there  is  a  change  and  migration  of  the  soul  from 
this  world  to  another.  Now  if  you  suppose  that  there  is  no  con- 
voL.  I.  22 
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8c-ioiisnes«»  bat  a  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  him  who  is  mdisturbrd 
even  by  t*ie  sight  of  dreams,  death  will  be  mi  unspeakable  gain. 
Fur  if  a  pttnon  were  to  select  the  night  in  whieh  bis  sleep  was 
unilisturbed  even  hj  dreams,  and  were  to  compare  with  tUs  the 
other  days  and  nights  of  his  life,  and  then  were  to  tell  as  how 
tunny  dnji  aiid  nighu  he  hml  passeil  in  the  course  of  his  life  better 
mid  more  pleasantly  than  tliis  one,  I  think  tliat  any  man,  I  will 
not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the  great  king  will  not  find  many 
such  days  or  nigiits,  wlien  corapiired  with  the  others.  Now  if 
death  is  like  this,  I  say  that  to  die  is  gain  ;  fbr  eternity  is  then 
only  a  single  night.  But  if  death  is  the  journey  to  oaother 
place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the  dead  are,  what  good,  O  my 
..  friends  and  judges,  can  be  greater  than  thb?  If  indeed 
wlien  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  deli%'ered 
from  the  professors  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  liuds  tlie  true 
judges  who  are  said  to  give  judgment  there,  Minos  and  Rlmda- 
mnnthu.'«  and  Aeacus  and  Triptolemus,  and  other  sons  of  God  a-ho 
were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrimage  will  be  worth 
making.  What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse 
with  Orpheus  and  Musneus  and  Hesiod  and  Homer  ?  Nay,  if 
this  bo  true,  let  me  die  again  and  again.  I,  too,  shall  have  a 
wonderful  interest  in  a  place  where  I  can  converse  with  Pala- 
medes,  and  Ajiix  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  other  heroes  of  old, 
who  liave  suffered  death  through  an  unjust  judgment;  and  there 
will  be  00  small  pleasure,  as  I  thiuk,  in  comparing  my  own  suffer- 
ings with  theirs.  Above  all,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my 
search  into  true  and  &l8e  knowledge ;  as  in  this  world,  so  also 
in  that ;  I  shall  find  out  who  is  wise,  and  who  pretends  to  be 
wise,  and  is  not.  What  would  not  a  man  give,  O  judges,  to  be 
able  to  examine  the  leader  of  the  great  Trojan  expedition ;  or 
Odysseus  or  Sisyphus,  or  numberless  others,  men  and  women 
too !  What  infinite  delight  would  there  be  in  conversing  with 
them  and  asking  them  questions  !  For  in  that  world  they  do 
not  put  a  man  to  death  for  this ;  certainly  not.  For  besides 
being  happier  in  that  world  than  in  this,  they  will  be  immortal, 
if  what  is  said  is  true. 

Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and  know 
this  of  a  truth  —  that  no -evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man,  either 
in  life  or  after  death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by  the 
gods  ;  nor  has  my  own  approaching  end  luippened  by  mere 
chance.  But  I  see  clearly  that  to  die  and  be  releai>ed  was 
better  for  me;   and   therefore  the  oracle  gave  no  sign.     For 
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which  reason,  also,  I  am  not  angry  with  my  accusers  or  my 
condemners ;  they  have  done  me  no  harm,  although  neither  of 
them  meant  to  do  me  any  good ;  and  for  this  I  may  gently 
blame  them. 

Still  I  have  a  &vor  to  ask  of  them.  When  my  sons  are 
grown  up,  I  would  ask  you,  O  my  friends,  to  punish  them ;  and 
I  would  have  you  trouble  them,  as  I  have  troubled  you,  if  they 
seem  to  care  about  riches,  or  anything,  more  than  about  virtue  ; 
or  if  they  pretend  to  be  something  when  they  are  really  noth- 
ing, —  then  reprove  them,  as  I  have  reproved  you,  for  not  car- 
ing about  that  for  which  they  ought  to  care,  and  thinking  that 
they  are  something  when  they  are  really  nothing.  And  .» 
if  you  do  this,  I  and  my  sons  will  have  received  justice  at 
your  hands. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways  —  I 
to  die,  and  you  to  live.     Which  is  better  God  only  knows. 


%    ^  •      f  * 
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The  Crito  scorns  intcmlcd  to  exhibit  tlie  character  of  Socrates 
in  uoe  light  only,  not  as  the  philosopher,  fullilling  a  divine  missioa 
anil  tnistini  in  the  will  of  Heaven,  hut  simply  as  the  <;ooil  citizen, 
who  IkivIml:  l»een  unjustly  con«leinned  is  willing  to  give  up  his  life  in 
obo'lience  to  the  law<  of  the  >iate. 

The  days  of  Socrates  are  «lrawinix  to  a  close ;  the  fatal  ship  has 
been  seen  oil*  Siinium.  as  he  is  iutbrmed  by  his  aged  frienil  and 
contemporary  Crito,  who  visits  him  betbre  the  dawn  has  bi\>ken ;  he 
himself  has  been  warned  in  a  dream  that  on  the  third  day  he  must 
depart.  Time  is  precious,  and  Crito  has  come  early  in  order  to 
gain  his  «onsent  to  a  plan  of  escape.  This  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  his  friends,  who  will  incur  no  danger  in  making  the  at- 
tempt to  save  him.  but  will  be  disgraced  forever  if  they  allow  him 
to  perish.  He  should  think  of  his  duty  to  his  children,  and  not  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Money  is  already  provided  by  Crito 
as  well  as  bv  Siinmias  and  others,  and  he  will  have  no  diflScultv 
in  finding  frien»ls  in  Thessaly  and  other  places. 

Socrates  is  afraid  that  Crito  is  but  pressing  upon  him  the  opinions 
of  the  manv:  whereas,  all  his  life  lou*'  he  has  followed  the  dictates 
of  reason  only  and  the  opinion  of  the  one  wise  or  skilled  man. 
There  was  a  time  when  Crito  liimself  had  allowed  the  propriety  of 
this.  And  althouj^h  some  one  will  sav  "  The  manv  can  kill  us,"  that 
makes  no  ditlerence ;  but  a  good  life,  that  is  to  say  a  just  and  honor- 
able life,  is  alone  to  be  valued.  All  considerations  of  loss  of  rep- 
utation or  injury  to  his  children  should  be  dismissed :  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  would  be  right  in  attempting  to  escape.  Crito, 
who  is  a  disinterested  person,  not  having  the  fear  of  death  before 
liis  eyes,  shall  answer  tliis  for  him.  Before  he  was  condemned  they 
h.ad  otU-n  held  discussions,  in  which  thev  aijreed  that  no  man  should 
either  do  evil,  or  return  evil  for  evil,  or  betray  the  right.  Are  these 
principles  to  be  altered  because  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  are  al- 
tere«l  ?  Crito  admits  that  they  remain  the  same,  llien  is  his  escape 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  them  ?  To  this  Crito  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  reply. 
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Socratet  proceeds :  SappoM  the  Uwi  of  Atheiif  to  eone  ead 
remonstrate  with  him :  they  will  ask  **  Whjr  does  he  seek  to  over* 
turn  them  ?  "  and  if  he  replies,  **  They  hare  injured  him,"  wiU  nol 
the  laws  answer,  **  Yes,  hut  was  that  the  agreement?  Etas  he  mmj 
objection  to  make  to  them  which  would  justify  him  in  overlurafai^ 
them  ?  Was  he  not  brou'zht  into  the  world  ami  edncate<l  br  their 
help,  and  are  thfv  not  his  parents  ?  Uu  mi*^ht  have  Itsft  Athens 
and  (;one  where  he  pleased,  but  he  has  lived  there  fur  seventy  yeuv 
more  constantly  than  any  other  citizen."  Thus  he  has  clearly  shown 
tluic  he  acknowledged  the  agreement  which  he  cannot  now  break 
without  diiihonor  to  himself  and  danger  to  his  friends.  Even  in 
tlie  course  of  the  trial  be  might  have  proposed  exile  as  the  penalty, 
but  then  be  declared  that  be  prelerred  death  to  exile.  And 
whither  will  he  direct  his  footsteps  ?  In  any  well-ordered  state  the 
laws  will  ron:(itler  him  as  an  enemv.     Pos:<iblv  in  a  land  of  mLvtile 

lilce  Tlie5^nlv  he  m;iv  be  welcumod  at   fir-ir.  and  the  uu>eemlv  nar- 

•  •  • 

rativc  of  hi:«  0!*caiK»  rcjinUMl  by  the  inhabitant.'*  as  an  araiu»ing  tale. 
But  if  he  ollcniU  them  he  will  have  to  learn  another  sort  of  l«;sson. 
AV'ill  he  continue  to  give  lectures  in  virtue  ?  That  would  hanlly 
be  decent.  And  how  will  his  children  be  the  gainers  if  he  takes 
thcni  into  Tlie:<saly,  and  deprives  them  of  Athenian  citizenship  ? 
Or  if  he  leaves  them  behind,  does  he  expect  that  they  will  be  better 
.taken  cai*e  of  by  his  friends  becauz^e  he  is  in  Thessaly  ?  Will  not 
true  friends  care  fur  them  et^ually  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  ? 

Finally,  they  exhort  him  to  think  of  justice  first,  and  of  life  and 
children  ailerwai*ds.  He  may  now  depart  in  peace  and  innocence, 
a  sutFerer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil.  But  if  he  breaks  agreements, 
and  returns  evil  for  evil,  thev  will  be  an(;r\'  with  him  while  be  lives ; 
and  their  brethren  the  laws  of  the  world  below  will  receive  him  as 
an  enemy.  Such  is  the  mystic  voice  which  is  always  murmuring  in 
his  ears. 

That  Socrates  was  not  a  good  citizen  was  a  charge  made  against 
him  during  his  life-time,  whidi  has  been  oAen  repeated  in  later  ages. 
The  crimes  of  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Charmides,  who  had  been 
his  pupils,  were  still  recent  in  the  memory  of  the  now  restored 
democracv.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  neutral  in  the  death-stnij;- 
gle  of  Athens  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  popular  good-will.  Plato, 
writing  probably  in  the  ne\t  generation,  undertakes  the  defense  of 
Ills  friend  and  master  in  this  particiUar,  not  to  the  Athenians  of  his 
<lay,  but  to  posterity  and  the  world  at  large. 

AVhether  such  an  incident  ever  really  occurred  as  the  visit  of 
Crito  and  the  proposal  of  escape  is  uncertain  :  Plato  could  easily 
have  invented  far  more  than  that  (Phaedr.  275  B)  ;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Crito,  the  aged  friend,  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  Socrates,  we  seem  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
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Whether  any  one  who  has  been  subjected  by  the  laws  of  his  countrj 
to  aQ  unjust  judgment  is  right  in  attempting  to  escape,  is  a  thesis 
about  which  casuists  might  disagree.  Shelley  (**  Prose  Works,"  p.  78) 
is  of  opinion  that  Socrates  *'  did  well  to  die,"  but  not  for  the  '*  soph- 
istical "  reasons  which  Plato  has  put  into  his  mouth.  And  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arguing  that  Socrates  should  hare  llred 
and  preferred  to  a  glorious  death  the  good  which  he  might  still  be 
able  to  perform.  **  A  skillful  rhetorician  would  have  had  much  to 
say  about  that "  (50  C).  It  may  be  remarked  however  that  Plato 
never  intended  to  answer  the  question  of  casuistr}',  but  only  to  ex- 
hibit the  ideal  of  patient  virtue  which  refuses  to  do  the  least  evil  in 
onler  to  avoid  the  greatest,  and  to  show  Socrates,  his  master,  main- 
tainiti'^  in  death  the  opinions  which  he  had  professed  in  his  life. 
Not  ^'  the  world/*  but  the  '*  one  wise  man,"  is  still  the  philosopher's 
p:irudox  in  his  last  hours. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DULOGUE. 

SOCRATKS.  CrITO. 

Scene  :  —  The  Prison  of  Socrates. 

Soc.  WY^^^  have  you  come  at  this  hour,  Crito?  it  St^ph. 
V  V     must  be  quite  early  ?  43 

Crito,  Yes,  ceriainlv. 

Soc.  AVhat  is  the  exact  time  ? 

Cr,  The  dawn  is  breaking. 

Soc.  I  wonder  the  keeper  of  the  prison  would  let  you  iu. 

C)\  He  knows  me  because  I  often  come,  Socrates ;  more- 
over. I  have  done  him  a  kindness. 

Soc.  And  are  you  only  just  come  ? 

Cr.  No,  I  c*ime  some  time  ago. 

Sf}c.  Then  why  did  you  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of 
awidcening  me  at  once? 

Cr.  Why,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  myself  would  rather  not  have 
all  this  sleeplessness  and  sorrow.  But  I  have  been  wondering 
at  your  peaceful  clumbers,  and  that  wus  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  awaken  you,  because  I  wanted  you  to  be  out  of  pain.  I 
have  always  thought  you  happy  in  the  calaiuess  of  your  teni- 
peraiiiont ;  but  never  did  I  see  the  like  of  the  easy,  clie^^rful 
way  in  which  you  bear  this  c;dainity. 

Soc.  Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age  he  ought 
not  to  be  repining  at  the  prospect  of  death. 

Cr.  And  yet  other  old  men  find  themselves  iu  similar  misfor- 
tunes, and  age  doei  not  prevent  them  from  repining. 

Soc.  That  may  be.  But  you  have  not  told  me  why  jou 
couie  at  this  early  hour. 
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Or.  I  ooine  to  bring  yon  a  meanige  which  li  tad  and  paioTal ; 
not  as  I  -  believe,  to  yourself,  but  to  all  of  os  who  are  your 
frieud-s  and  saddest  of  all  to  me. 

Soe,  What !  I  i^uppose  that  the  ship  has  come  from  Ddoe, 
on  the  arrival  of  which  I  am  to  die  ? 

Cr.  No,  tlie  ship  hits  not  actually  arrived,  but  she  will  prob- 
ably be  here  to-day.  oi  persons  who  have  come  from  Suniiira 
tell  me  that  they  left  her  there ;  and  therefore  to-morrow,  Soo- 
rate.-!,  will  be  the  lost  day  of  yoor  life. 

Soc.  Very  well,  Crito;  if  such  is  tlie  will  of  God,  I  am 
. .  willing ;  but  my  belief  is  that  there  will  be  a  delay  of  a 
day. 

Cr,  Why  do  you  say  this  ? 

S'H*,  I  will  ti'II  you.  I  am  to  die  on  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  ihe  ship? 

Cr,  YfS ;  that  is  what  the  aulliorities  .'*ay. 

Sor,  Hut  I  do  not  think  that  tlie  ship  will  ])e  hei*e  until  to- 
morrow ;  this  I  g:ithcr  from  a  vision  which  I  hail  hist  niglit,  or 
rather  only  just  now,  when  you  foruniatily  allowed  me  to  sleep. 

Cr.  An«l  what  w;is  thi*  nature  of  ihe  vision  ? 

Soc,  There  came  to  nic  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  fair  and 
comely,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  who  called  to  me  and  said : 

0  Socrates, — 

^  The  tbird  day  heuce,  to  Pbtbia  sbalt  thou  go.** 

Cr,  What  a  singular  dream,  Socrates  ! 

Soc,  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning,  Crito,  I 
think. 

Cr,  Yes:  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear.  But,  O!  my 
l)eloved  Socrates,  let  me  entreat  you  once  more  to  tHke  my 
advice  and  escape.  For  if  you  die  I  shall  not  only  lose  a  frteud 
who  can  never  be  replaced,  but  there  is  another  evil :  people 
who  tlo  not  know  you  aud  me  will  believe  tliat  I  might  have 
RnveJ  you  if  I  had  been  willing  to  give  money,  but  that  I  did 
not  care.     Now,  con  there  be  a  worse  du«grace  than  this  —  that 

1  shonld  be  thought  to  value  money  more  than  the  life  of  a 
friend  ?  For  the  many  will  not  be  persuaded  that  I  wanted 
you  to  escape,  and  that  you  refused. 

Soc.  But  why,  my  dear  Crito,  should  we  care  about  the 
opinion  of  the  many  ?  Good  men,  and  they  ore  the  (mly  per- 
sons who  are  worth  considering,  will  think  of  these  things  tndj 
OS  they  happened. 
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Or.  Bat  do  70a  see,  Socrates,  that  the  opinioD  of  the  many 
must  he  regarded,  as  is  evident  in  your  owd  case,  because  they 
can  do  the  very  greatest  evil  to  any  one  wlio  has  lost  their  goo<l 
opinion. 

Soc,  I  only  wish,  Criio,  that  they  could  ;  for  then  they  conlil 
also  do  the  greatest  good,  and  that  would  be  well.  But  the 
trutli  is,  that  they  can  do  neither  good  nor  evil :  they  cannot 
make  a  man  wise  or  make  him  foolish  ;  and  wlkitever  they  do 
is  the  result  uf  chance. 

Cr.  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  about  that ;  but  please  to  tell 
me,  Socrates,  whether  you  are  not  acting  out  of  regard  to  me 
and  your  other  friends  :  are  you  not  afraid  that  if  you  escape 
hence  wc  may  <;et  into  trouble  with  the  informers  for  havint;  • 
stolen  you  awav.  and  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  ijrcat  part  of 
our  property  ;  or  that  even  a  worse  evil  may  happen  to  .- 
us  ?  Now,  if  this  is  your  fear,  be  at  eiu-^e  ;  for  in  onler  to 
save  you,  we  ought  surely  to  run  this,  or  even  a  greater  risk  ; 
be  persuaded,  then,  and  do  as  I  say. 

Soc.  Yes,  Crito,  that  is  one  fear  which  you  mention,  but  by 
no  means  the  onlv  one. 

Cr,  Fear  not.  There  are  persons  who  at  no  great  cost  are 
willing  to  save  you  and  bring  you  out  of  prison ;  and  as  for  the 
informers,  you  may  observe  that  they  are  far  from  being  exor- 
bitant in  their  demands  ;  a  little  money  will  satisfy  them.  My 
means,  which,  as  I  am  sure,  are  ample,  are  at  your  service,  and 
if  you  have  a  scruple  about  spending  all  mine,  here  are  stran- 
gers who  will  give  you  the  use  of  theirs  ;  and  one  of  them,  Sim- 
mias  the  Theban,  has  bmught  a  sum  of  money  for  this  very 
purpose ;  and  Cebes  and  many  others  are  willing  to  spend  their 
money  too.  I  say  therefore,  do  not  on  that  account  hesitate 
about  making  your  escape,  and  do  not  say,  as  you  did  in  the 
court,  that  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do 
with  yourself  if  you  escape.  For  men  will  love  you  in  other 
places  to  which  you  may  go,  and  not  in  Athens  only  ;  there  are 
friends  of  mine  in  Thessaly,  if  you  like  to  go  to  them,  who  will 
vidue  and  protect  you,  and  no  Thess:ilian  will  give  you  any 
trouble.  Nor  can  I  think  that  you  are  justified,  Socrates,  in 
betraying  your  own  life  when  you  might  be  Siived ;  this  is  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  your  enemies  and  destroyers ;  and  more- 
over I  should  say  that  you  were  betraying  your  children  ;  for 
you  might  bring  them  up  and  educate  them ;  insteail  of  which 
you  go  away  and  leave  them,  and  they  will  have  to  take  their 
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chance  ;  and  if  they  do  not  meet  with  the  osaal  fate  of  orphant, 
there  will  be  small  thanks  to  yon.  No  man  should  bring  ehil- 
rlren  into  the  world  who  is  unwilling  to  persevere  to  the  end  in 
their  nurture  and  education.  But  you  are  choosiug  the  easier 
part,  as  I  think,  not  the  better  and  manlier,  which  would  rather 
have  become  one  who  professes  virtue  in  all  his  acdons,  like 
yourself  And  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  not  only  of  yon,  bat  of 
us  who  are  your  friends,  when  I  reflect  that  this  entire;  busi- 
ness of  yours  will  be  attributed  to  our  want  of  conn^re.  Tlie 
trial  need  never  have  come  on,  or  might  liave  l)een  brought  to 
nnother  issue  ;  and  the  end  of  all,  which  is  thtt  crowning  ab- 
surdity, will  seem  to  have  been  p«rmitted  by  ns,  tlirough  cotv- 
.p  anlice  nnd  baseness,  who  mif^ht  have  i(ave<l  you,  as  yuu 
mi^ht  have  saved  vonrself,  if  we  had  been  uoo<l  for  anv- 
tiling  (for  there  was  no  ditliculty  in  escapin*;) ;  and  we  did  not 
see  how  disgraceful,  Socrates,  and  alsu  miserable  all  this  will  be 
to  us  as  well  as  to  you.  Make  your  mind  up  then,  or  rather 
have  your  mind  already  made  up,  for  the  time  of  deliberation  is 
over,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  which  must  be 
done,  if  at  all,  this  very  night,  and  which  any  delay  will  render 
all  but  impossible  ;  I  beseech  you  therefore,  Socrates,  to  be 
persuaded  by  me,  and  to  do  as  I  say. 

Soc.  Dear  Crito,  your  zeal  is  invaluable,  if  a  right  one  ;  but 
if  wrong,  the  greater  the  zeal  the  greater  the  evil ;  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  consider  whether  the.<e  things  shall  be  done  or 
not.  For  I  am  and  always  have  been  one  of  those  natures 
who  must  be  guided  by  reason,  whatever  the  reason  may  be 
which  upon  reflection  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best ;  and  now 
that  this  fortune  has  come  upon  me,  I  cannot  put  away  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  before  given :  the  principles  which  I  have 
hitherto  honored  and  revered  I  still  honor,  and  unless  we  can 
find  other  and  better  principles  on  the  instant,  I  am  certain  not 
to  a^ree  with  you ;  no,  not  even  if  the  power  of  the  multitude 
could  inflict  many  more  imprisonments,  confiscations,  deaths, 
frightening  us  like  children  with  hobgoblin  terrors.  But  what 
will  bo  the  fairest  way  of  considering  the  question  ?  Shall  I 
return  to  your  old  argument  about  the  opinions  of  men  ?  some 
of  which  are  to  be  regarded,  and  others,  as  we  were  i«ayiug,  are 
not  to  be  reganled.  Now  were  we  right  in  maintaining  this 
before  I  was  condemned  ?  And  has  the  argument  which  was 
once  good  now  proved  to  be  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking;  in 
fact  an  amusement  only,  and  altogether  vanity  ?     That  is  what 
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I  want  to  consider  with  joar  help,  Crito :  whether,  under  my 
present  drcumstanoes,  the  argument  appears  to  he  in  any  wiiy 
different  or  not;  and  is  to  be  allowed  by  me  or  disallowed. 
That  argument,  which,  as  I  believe,  is  maintained  by  many  who 
assume  to  be  authorities,  was  to  the  effect,  as  I  was  saying,  that 
the  opinions  of  some  men  are  to  be  regarded,  and  of  other  men 
not  to  be  regarded.  Now  you,  Crito,  are  a  disinterested  person 
who  S&  not  going  to  die  to-morrow  —  at  least,  there  is  no  ... 
human  probability  of  this,  and  you  are  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed. 
Tell  me  then,  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  thai  some  opinions, 
and  the  opinions  of  some  men  only,  are  to  be  valued,  and  other 
opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  other  men,  are  not  to  be  valued. 
I  ask  you  whether  I  was  right  in  maintaining  this  ? 

Cr.  Certainly. 

Soc.  The  good  are  to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  bad  ? 

Cr,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  opinions  of  the  wise  are  good,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  unwise  are  evil  ? 

Cr,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  what  was  said  about  another  matter  ?  Was  the 
disciple  in  gymnastics  supposed  to  attend  to  the  praise  and 
blame  and  opinion  of  every  man,  or  of  one  man  only  —  his  phy- 
sician or  trainer,  whoever  that  was? 

Cr,  Of  one  man  only. 

Soc,  And  he  ought  to  fear  the  censure  and  welcome  the 
praise  of  that  one  only,  and  not  of  the  many  ? 

Cr,  That  is  clear. 

Soc,  And  he  ought  to  live  and  train,  and  eat  and  drink  in 
the  way  which  seems  good  to  his  single  master  who  has  under- 
standing, rather  than  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  other  men 
put  together  ? 

Cr,  True. 

Soc,  And  if  he  disobeys  and  disregards  the  opinion  and  ap- 
proval of  the  one,  and  regards  the  opinion  of  the  many  who 
have  no  understanding,  will  he  not  suffer  evil  ? 

Cr,  Certainly  he  will. 

Soc,  And  what  will  the  evil  be,  whither  tending  and  what 
affecting,  in  the  disobedient  person  ? 

Cr,  Clearly,  affecting  the  body ;  that  is  what  is  destroyed  by 
the  evil. 

Soc,  Very  good ;  and  is  not  this  true,  Crito,  of  other  things 
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whidi  we  need  not  leperaldj  ennmenUe?  -  In  the  melter  of 
just  aiul  onjnst,  fidr  and  foul,  good  and  evilt  which  are  the 
subjects  of  our  present  consoltation,  ought  we  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  manj  and  to  ibar  them ;  or  the  opinion  of  the 
one  man  who  has  understanding,  and  whom  we  ought  to  fear 
and  reverence  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world :  and  whom 
^Q  deserting  we  shall  destroj  and  injure  that  principle  in  as 
which  maj  be  as^umeil  to  be  improved  by  justioe  and  de- 
t4Tiorate<i  by  inju«tice;  is  there  not  such  a  principle? 

O.  Certttiiilj  there  is,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Take  a  puRiUel  instance:  i£^  acting  under  the  advice 
of  men  who  have  no  understanding,  we  destroy  that  which  is 
improvable  by  health  and  deteriorated  by  illseose  — when  that 
li:is  been  destroyed,  I  say,  would  life  be  worth  having  ?  And 
that  is  —  the  boily  ? 

Cr,  Yes- 

&)c.  Could  we  live,  liaving  an  evil  and  corrupted  body? 

Cr.  Certainly  not 

Soc.  And  will  life  be  worth  having,  if  that  higher  part  of 
mam  1)e  de[>rave<l,  whicli  is  improved  by  justice  and  deteriorated 
by  injustice  ?  Do  we  suppose  that  principle,  whatever  it  may 
l)e  in  man,  wliich  has  to  do  with  justice  and  injustice,  to  be  in* 
ferior  to  the  body  ? 

Cr.  Certainly  not 

Soc.  More  iionored,  then  ? 

Cr.  Far  more  honored. 

Soc,  Then,  my  friend,  we  roust  not  r^ord  what  the  many 
suy  of  us  :  but  wliat  he,  the  one  man  who  has  understanding  of 
just  and  unjust,  will  say,  and  what  the  truth  will  say.  And 
therefore  you  begin  in  error  when  you  suggest  that  we  should 
regard  the  opinion  of  the  many  about  just  and  unjust,  good  and 
evil,  honorable  and  dishonorable.  Well,  some  one  will  say, 
'^  But  the  many  can  kill  us." 

Or,  Yes,  Socrates  ;  that  will  clearly  be  the  answer. 

Soc.  That  is  true :  but  still  I  find  with  surprise  that  the  old 
argument  is,  as  I  conceive,  unshaken  as  ever.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  I  may  say  the  same  of  another  proposi- 
tion —  tliat  not  life,  but  a  good  life,  is  to  be  chiefly  valued  ? 

Cr.    Yes,  that  also  remains. 

Soc,  And  a  good  life  is  equivalent  to  a  just  and  honorable 
one  ^-  that  holds  ali*o  ? 

Cr.   Yes,  that  holds. 
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Soc.  From  these  premises  I  proceed  to  argae  the  qaestion 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  oot  to  try  nnd  escape  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians :  and  if  I  am  clearly  right  in  escaping, 
then  I  will  make  the  attttmpt ;  but  if  not,  I  will  abstain.  The 
other  considerations  which  you  mention,  of  money  and  los.^  of 
character  and  tlic  duty  of  eduaitiug  children,  are,  as  I  fear, 
only  the  doctrines  of  the  multitude,  who  would  be  as  re^uly  to 
call  people  to  life,  if  they  were  able,  as  they  are  to  put  them  to 
death  —  and  with  as  little  reason.  But  now,  since  the  argu- 
ment lias  thus  far  prevailed,  the  only  question  which  remains 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  we  shall  do  rightly  either  in  escap- 
ing or  in  suflbring  others  to  aid  in  our  escape  and  paying  them 
in  money  and  thanks,  or  whether  we  shall  not  do  rightly  ;  and 
if  the  latter,  then  death  or  any  other  Cidamity  which  may  ensue 
on  my  remaining  here  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
calculation. 

CV.  I  think  that  you  are  right,  Socrates ;  how  then  shall 
we  proceed  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  together,  and  do  you  either 
refute  me  if  you  can,  and  I  will  be  convinced ;  or  else  cease, 
my  dear  friend,  from  repeating  to  me  that  I  ought  to  escape 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians :  for  I  am  extremely  desir- 
ous to  be  persuaded  by  you,  but  not  against  my  own  better 
judgment.  And  now  please  to  consider  my  first  position,  .q 
and  do  your  best  to  answer  me. 

Cr,    I  will  do  my  best. 

Soc,  Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  never  intentionally  to  do 
wrong,  or  that  in  one  way  we  ought  and  in  another  way  we 
ought  not  to  do  wrong,  or  is  doing  wrong  always  evil  and  dis- 
honorable, as  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  as  has  been  already 
acknowledged  by  us  ?  Are  all  our  former  admissions  which 
were  made  within  a  few  days  to  be  thrown  away  ?  And  have 
we,  at  our  age,  been  earnestly  discoursing  with  one  another  all 
our  life  long  only  to  discover  that  we  are  no  better  than  chil- 
dren ?  Or  are  we  to  rest  assured,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
the  many,  and  in  spite  of  consequences  whether  better  or 
worse,  of  the  truth  of  what  was  then  said,  that  injustice  is 
always  an  evil  and  dishonor  to  him  who  acts  unjustly  ?  Shall 
we  affirm  that  ? 

Cr,    Yes. 

Soc,    Then  we  must  do  no  wrong  ? 

Cr,    Certainly  noL 
Tou  I.  23 
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So€.  Nor  when  injured  injure  in  retuniy  as  the  manj  imag- 
ine ;  for  we  must  injare  no  one  at  all  ? 

Or.   Clearly  not 

Soc.    Again,  Crito,  may  we  do  evil  ? 

Cr.   Surely  not,  Socrates. 

So€,  And  what  of  doing  evil  in  return  for  evil,  which  is 
the  morality  of  the  many  —  is  that  just  or  not  ? 

Cr.   Not  just 

Soc.    For  doing  evil  to  another  is  the  same  as  injuring  him  ? 

Cr.   Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  we  ought  not  to  retaliate  or  rentier  evil  for  evil 
to  any  one,  whatever  evil  we  may  have  suffered  from  him. 
But  I  would  have  you  consider,  Crito,  whether  you  really 
mean  what  you  are  sayinjj.  For  this  opinion  hus  never  been 
hehl,  and  never  will  be  held,  bv  anv  considerable  number  of 
persons ;  and  those  who  are  agreed  and  those  who  are  not 
agreed  upon  thi^  point  have  no  common  ground,  and  can  only 
despise  one  another  when  they  see  how  widely  they  differ. 
Tell  me,  then,  whether  you  agree  with  and  assent  to  my  first 
principle,  that  neither  injury  nor  retaliation  nor  warding  off 
evil  by  evil  is  ever  right  And  shall  that  be  the  premise  of 
our  argument?  Or  do  you  decline  and  dissent  from  this? 
For  this  has  been  of  old  and  is  still  my  opinion ;  but  if  you 
are  of  another  opinion,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  If, 
however,  you  remain  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly,  I  will 
proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Cr.    Yon  may  proceed,  for  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 

Soc.  Then  I  will  proceed  to  the  next  step,  which  may  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question  :  Ought  a  man  to  do  what  he 
admits  to  be  right,  or  ought  he  to  betray  the  right  ? 

Cr.    He  ought  to  do  what  he  thinks  right 
f,^  Soc.   But  if  this  is  true,  what  is  the  application?     In 

leaving  the  prison  against  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  do  I 
wrong  any  ?  or  rather  do  I  not  wrong  those  whom  I  ought 
least  to  wrong  ?  Do  I  not  desert  the  principles  which  were 
acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

Cr.  I  cannot  tell,  Socrates  ;  for  I  do  not  know. 

Soc.  Then  consider  the  matter  in  this  way :  Imagine  that  I 
a.m  about  to  play  truant  (you  may  call  the  proceeding  by  any 
name  which  you  like),  and  the  laws  and  the  government  come 
and  interrogate  me  :  "  Tell  us.  Socrates,"  they  say ;  "  what  are 
you  al>out?  are  you  going  by  an  act  of  yours  to  overturn  as  — 
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the  laws  and  the  whole  state,  as  far  as  in  jou  lies  ?  Do  yon  im- 
agiDe  that  a  state  can  subsist  and  not  be  overthrown,  in  which  the 
decisions  of  law  have  no  power,  but  are  set  aside  and  overthrown 
by  individuals  ?  "  What  will  be  our  answer,  Crito,  to  these  and 
the  like  words  ?  Any  one,  and  especially  a  clever  rhetorician,  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  urge  about  the  evil  of  setting  aside  the  law 
which  requires  a  sentence  to  be  carried  out ;  and  we  might  reply, 
^  Yes ;  but  the  state  has  injured  us  and  given  an  unjust  sen- 
tence.**    Suppose  I  say  that  ? 

Or,  Very  good,  Socrates. 

Soc.  "  And  was  that  our  agreement  with  you  ? "  the  law 
would  say ;  "  or  were  you  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  state  ?  " 
And  if  I  were  to  express  astonishment  at  their  »inying  this,  the 
law  would  probably  add :  "  Answer,  Socrates,  instead  of  open- 
ing your  eyes  :  you  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  and  answering 
quejitious.  Tell  us  what  complaint  you  hin-3  to  make  ngiiiiist 
us  which  justifies  you  iu  attempting' to  destroy  us  and  the  state? 
In  the  first  place  did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence  ?  Your 
father  married  your  mother  by  our  aid  and  begat  you.  Say 
whether  you  have  any  objection  to  urge  against  those  of  us  who 
regulate  marriage  ?  "  None,  I  should  reply.  *'  Or  against  those 
of  us  who  regulate  the  system  of  nurture  and  education  of  chil- 
dren in  which  you  were  trained  ?  Were  not  the  laws,  who  have 
the  charge  of  this,  right  in  commanding  your  father  to  train  you 
in  music  and  gymnastic?"  Right,  I  should  reply.  "  Well  then, 
since  you  were  brought  into  the  world  and  nurtured  and  edu- 
cated by  us,  can  you  deny  in  the  first  place  that  you  are  our 
child  and  slave,  as  your  fathers  were  before  you  ?  And  if  this 
is  true  you  are  not  on  equal  terms  with  us ;  nor  can  you  think 
that  you  have  a  right  to  do  to  us  what  we  are  doing  to  you. 
Would  you  have  any  right  to  strike  or  revile  or  do  any  other  evil 
to  a  father  or  to  your  master,  if  you  had  one,  when  you  have 
been  struck  or  reviled  by  him,  or  received  some  other  evil  at  his 
hands?  —  you  would  not  say  this?  And  because  we  think  .- 
right  to  destroy  you,  do  you  think  that  you  have  any  right 
to  destroy  us  in  return,  and  your  country  as  far  as  in  you  lies  ? 
And  will  you,  0  professor  of  true  virtue,  say  that  you  are  justi- 
fied in  this  ?  Has  a  philosopher  like  you  failed  to  discover  that 
our  country  is  more  to  be  valued  and  higher  and  holier  far  than 
mother  or  father  or  any  ancestor,  and  more  to  be  regarded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gods  and  of  men  of  understanding  ?  also  to  be  soothed, 
and  gently  and  reverently  entreated  when  angry,  even  more  than 
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a  fiither,  and  if  not  persuaded,  obeyed?  And  when  we  are 
puoiahed  by  her,  whether  with  impriaooment  or  stripes,  the  pan- 
ishment  is  to  be  endured  in  silence;  and  if  she  leads  ns  to 
wounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  is  right ;  neither 
may  any  one  yield  or  retreat  or  leave  his  rank,  but  whether  in 
battle  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  other  place,  he  must  do  what 
his  city  and  his  country  order  him ;  or  be  must  change  their 
view  of  what  is  just :  and  if  he  may  do  no  violence  to  his  fiuher 
or  mother,  much  less  may  be  do  violence  to  his  country***  What 
answer  shuU  we  make  to  this,  Crito  ?  Do  the  laws  speak  truly, 
or  do  they  not? 

Cr»  I  think  that  they  do. 

Soc.  Then  the  laws  will  say :  ^  Consider,  Socrates,  if  this  is  true, 
tliat  in  your  present  attempt  you  are  going  to  do  us  wrong. 
For,  after  liaving  brought  you  into  the  world,  and  nurtured  and 
e<lncate(l'  you,  and  given  you  and  every  other  citizen  a  share 
in  every  good  that  we  hud  to  give,  we  further  proclaim  and  give 
the  right  to  every  Athenian,  that  if  he  does  not  like  us  when  he 
bus  come  of  age  and  has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made 
our  acquaintance,  he  may  go  where  he  pleases  and  take  his  goods 
with  him  ;  and  none  of  nftTaws  will  forbid  him  or  interfere  with 
him.  Any  of  you  who  does  not  like  us  and  the  city,  and  who 
wants  to  go  to  a  colony  or  to  any  other  city,  may  go  where  he 
likesy  and  take  his  goods  with  him.  But  he  who  has  experience 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  order  justice  and  administer  the  state, 
and  still  remains,  has  entered  into  an  implied  contract  that  he 
will  do  as  we  command  him.  And  he  who  disobeys  us  is,  as  we 
maintain,  thrice  wrong :  first,  because  in  disobejdng  us  he  is 
disobeying  his  parents ;  secondly,  because  we  are  the  authors  of 
his  edncation  ;  thirdly,  because  he  has  made  an  agreement  with 
us  that  he  will  duly  obey  our  commands ;  and  he  neither  obeys 
f,^  them  nor  convinces  us  that  our  commands  are  wrong ;  and 
we  do  not  rudely  impose  them,  but  give  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  obeying  or  convincing  us ;  that  is  what  we  offer,  and  he 
does  neither.  These  are  the  sort  of  accusations  to  which,  as  we 
were  saying,  yuu,  Socrates,  will  be  exposed  if  you  accomplish 
your  intentions ;  you,  above  all  other  Athenians."  Suppose  I 
ask,  why  is  this  ?  they  will  justly  retort  upon  me  that  I  above 
all  other  men  have  acknowledc^d  the  a<?reement.  ^^  There  is 
clear  proof,"  they  will  say,  •*  Socrates,  that  we  and  the  city  were 
not  displeasing  to  you.  Of  all  Athenians  you  have  been  the 
most  constant  resident  in  the  city,  which,  as  you  never  leave,  you 
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may  be  supposed  to  Ioto.  For  you  never  went  out  of  the  city 
either  to  see  the  games,  except  once  when  you  went  to  the  Isth- 
mus, or  to  any  other  place  unless  when  you  were  on  military 
service ;  nor  did  you  travel  as  other  men  do.  Nor  had  you  any 
curiosity  to  know  other  states  or  their  laws :  your  affections  did 
not  go  beyond  us  and  our  state  ;  we  were  your  special  favorites, 
and  you  acquiesced  in  our  government  of  you  ;  and  this  is  the 
state  in  which  you  begat  your  children,  which  is  a  proof  of  your 
satisfiiction.  Moreover,  you  might,  if  you  h;vl  liked,  have  Hxed 
the  penalty  at  banishment  in  the  course  of  the  trial  —  the  state 
which  refuses  to  let  you  go  now  would  have  let  you  go  tlien. 
But  you  pretended  that  you  preferred  death  to  exile,  ami  that 
you  were  not  grieveil  at  death.  And  now  you  have  forgotten 
these  fine  sentiraonts.  and  pay  no  respect  to  us  the  laws,  of 
whom  you  are  the  destroyer ;  an<l  are  doini;  what  only  a  miser- 
able slave  would  «lo.  running  away  and  turning  your  back  upon 
the  compacts  and  agreements  which  you  made  as  a  citizen. 
And  first  of  all  answer  this  very  question :  Are  we  right  in  say- 
ing that  you  agreed  to  be  governed  according  to  us  in  deed,  and 
not  in  word  only  ?  Is  that  true  or  not  ?  How  shall  we  an- 
swer that,  Crito?     Must  we  not  agree? 

Cr.  There  is  no  help,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Theu  will  they  not  say :  "  You,  Socrates,  are  breaking 
the  covenants  and  agreements  which  you  made  with  us  at  your 
leisure,  not  in  any  haste  or  under  any  compulsion  or  deception, 
but  having  hod  seventy  years  to  thiuk  of  them,  during  which 
time  you  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city,  if  we  were  not  to 
your  mind,  or  if  our  covenants  appeared  to  you  to  be  unfair. 
You  had  your  choice,  and  might  have  gone  either  to  Lacedae- 
mon  or  Crete,  which  you  often  praise  for  their  good  gov-  -„ 
ernment,  or  to  some  other  Hellenic  or  foreign*  state. 
Whereas  you  above  all  other  Athenians,  seemed  to  be  so  fond 
of  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  us  her  laws  (for  who  would 
like  a  state  that  has  no  laws),  that  you  never  stirred  out  of  her : 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed  were  not  more  stationary  in  her 
than  you  were.  And  now  you  run  away  and  forsake  your 
agreements.  Not  so,  Socrates,  if  you  will  take  our  advice  ;  do 
not  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  escaping  out  of  the  city. 

**  For  just  consider,  if  you  transgress  and  err  in  this  sort  of 
way,  what  good  will  you  do,  either  to  yourself  or  to  your  friends  ? 
That  your  friends  will  be  driven  into  exile  and  deprived  of  cit- 
izenship, or  will  lose  their  property,  is  tolerably  certain  ;  and 
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jou  yourself^  if  you  fly  to  one  of  the  neighboring  dtiesy  asi  for 
example,  Thebes  or  Megara,  both  of  which  are  weli-govemed 
cities,  will  come  to  them  as  an  enemy,  Socrates,  and  their  goT- 
ernmeut  will  be  against  yon,  and  all  patriotic  citizens  will  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  you  as  a  subverter  of  the  laws,  and  yon  will 
confirm  in  the  miods  of  the  judges  the  justice  of  their  own  con* 
demnation  of  you.  For  he  who  is  a  corrupter  of  the  laws  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  corrupter  of  the  young  and  foolish  portion 
of  maiikiud.  Will  you  then  flee  from  well-ordered  cities  and 
virtuous  men  ?  and  is  existence  worth  having  on  these  terms  ? 
Or  will  you  go  to  them  without  shame,  and  Uilk  to  them,  Socra- 
tes ?  And  what  will  you  say  to  them  ?  What  you  say  here 
al)out  virtue  and  justice  and  institutions  and  laws  being  the  best 
things  among  men  ?  TTouKl  that  be  decent  of  you  ?  Surely  not. 
But  if  you  go  away  from  well-governed  states  to  Crito's  friends 
in  Thessaly,  where  there  is  great  di:^order  and  license,  they  will 
be  charmed  to  have  the  tale  of  your  escape  from  prison,  set  oflT 
with  ludicrous  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  you  were 
wrapped  in  a  goatskin  or  some  other  disguise,  and  metamor- 
phosed as  tlie  fashion  of  runaways  is  —  that  is  very  likely ; 
but  will  there  be  no  one  to  remind  you  that  in  your  old  age 
you  violated  the  most  sacred  laws  from  a  miserable  desire  of  a 
little  more  life.  Perhaps  not,  if  you  keep  them  in  a  good  tem- 
per ;  but  if  they  are  out  of  temper  you  will  hear  many  degrad- 
ing things ;  you  will  live,  but  how  ?  —  as  the  flatterer  of  all 
men,  and  the  servant  of  all  men ;  and  doing  what  ?  —  eating 
and  drinking  in  Thessaly,  having  gone  abroad  in  order  tliat  you 
.  .  may  get  a  dinner.  And  where  will  be  your  fine  senti* 
meuts  about  justice  and  virtue  then  ?  Say  that  you  wish 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  that  you  may  bring  them 
up  and  educate  then  —  will  you  take  them  into  Thessaly  and 
deprive  them  of  Athenian  citizenship?  Is  that  the  benefit 
which  you  would  confer  upon  them  ?  Or  are  you  under  the 
impression  that  they  will  be  better  cared  for  and  educated  here 
if  you  are  still  alive,  although  absent  from  them ;  for  that  your 
friends  will  take  care  of  them  ?  Do  you  fancy  that  if  you  are 
an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly  they  will  take  care  of  them,  and  if 
you  are  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world  they  will  not  take 
care  of  them  ?  Nay  ;  but  if  they  who  call  themselves  friends 
are  truly  friends,  they  surely  will. 

**  Listen,  then,  Socrates,  to  us  who  have   brought  you  up. 
Think  not  of  life  and  children  first,  and  of  justice  afterwards, 
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but  of  jastice  first,  that  jou  may  be  justified  before  t!ie  princes 
<»f  the  world  below.  For  neither  will  jou  nor  anj  that  belong 
to  you  be  happier  or  holier  or  juster  in  this  life,  or  happier  in 
another,  if  you  do  as  Crito  bids.  Now  you  depart  in  innocence, 
a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil ;  a  victim,  not  of  the  laws,  but 
of  men.  But  if  you  jro  forth,  returning  evil  for  evil,  and  injury 
for  injury,  breaking  the  covenants  ami  agreements  which  you 
have  matle  with  ns,  and  wron<;ing  those  whom  you  ouglit  least 
to  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  country, 
anti  us,  we  shall  lie  angry  with  you  while  you  live,  and  our 
brethren,  the  laws  in  the  world  below,  will  receive  you  as  an  en- 
emy ;  for  they  will  know  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy us.     Listen,  then,  to  us  and  not  to  Crito.** 

This  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  nuirinuring  in  my 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of  the  nivstit* ;  that 
voice.  I  say,  in  humming  in  my  ears,  and  prevents  me  from  hear- 
ing any  other.  And  I  know  that  anything  more  which  you 
may  say  will  be  vain.     Yet  speak,  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Cr.  I  have  nothin<j  to  sav,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  let  me  follow  the  intimations  of  the  will  of  God. 
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After  .in  interval  of  some  months  or  ycnrs,  at  Plilius  a  tOTm  of 
Siryon.  the  talc  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrrtes  is  narrated  to  Echec- 
ratfs  and  otluT  Phliasians  by  Phacdo  the  "  bt*love<l  «lisciple."  Tin* 
Dialniruo  nccessarilv  takes  the  tbrm  of  a  narrative,  because  Socrates 
has  to  be  flescrilx^d  actinir  as  well  as  speakinj*.  The  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  the  event  are  interesting  to  distant  friends,  and  the  nar- 
rator has  an  equal  interest  in  them. 

During:  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  ship  to  and  from  Delos,  which 
has  occupied  thirty  days,  the  execution  of  Socrates  has  been  de- 
ferred. (Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  2.)  The  time  has  been  passed  by 
him  in  conversation  with  a  select  company  of  disciples.  But  now 
the  holy  season  is  over,  and  the  disciples  meet  earlier  than  usual  in 
onkr  that  thev  raav  converse  with  Socrates  for  the  last  time.  Those 
who  were  present,  and  those  who  miirht  have  been  expected  to  be 
present,  are  specially  mentioned.  There  are  Simmias  and  Cebes 
(Crito  45  B),  two  disciples  of  Pliilolaus  whom  Socrates  "by  bis 
enchantments  has  attracted  from  Thebes"  (Mem.  iii.  11,  17),  Crito 
the  aged  friend,  the  attendant  of  the  prison,  who  is  as  good  as  a 
friend,  —  these  take  part  in  the  conversation.  There  are  present 
also,  Hermogenes,  from  whom  Xenophon  derived  his  information 
about  the  trial  of  Socrates  (^lem.  iv.  8,  4)  ;  the  "  madman  "  Apol- 
lodorus  (Symp.  173D);  Euclid  and  Terpsion  from  Megara  (cp. 
Theaet.  sub  init.) ;  Ctesippus,  Antisthenes,  Menexenus,  and  some 
other  less-known  members  of  the  Socratic  circle,  all  of  whom  arc 
silent  auditors.  Aristippus  and  Plato  are  noted  as  absent.  Soon 
the  wife  and  children  of  Socrates  are  sent  away,  under  the  direction 
of  Crito ;  he  himself  has  just  been  released  ftx)m  chains,  and  is  led 
bv  this  circumstance  to  make  the  natural  remark  that  "  Pleasure  fol- 
lows  pain."  (Observe  that  Plato  is  preparing  the  way  for  his  doc- 
trine of  the  alternation  of  opposites.)  "  Aesop  would  have  repre- 
sented them  in  a  fable  as  a  two-headed  creature  of  the  <ro<ls."  Tlie 
mention  of  Aesop  reminds  Cebes  of  a  question  which  had  been 
asked  by  Evenus  the  poet  (cp.  Apol.  20  A)  ;  "  Why  Socrates,  who 
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was  not  a  poet,  while  in  prison  had  been  patting  Aesop  into  Terse?  ** 
"  Because  several  times  in  his  life  he  had  been  warned  in 
dreams  that  he  should  make  music ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  die  and 
was  not  certain  what  was  the  meaning  of  this,  he  wuihed  to  fblfill 
the  a<lmonition  in  the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit,  by  writinit 
verses  as  well  as  by  cultivatin<i^  philusopliy.  Tell  Evenus  this  and 
bid  liim  follow  me  in  death."  '*  He  is  nut  the  sort  of  man  to  do 
that,  Socrates."  "  ^Vhy,  is  he  not  a  philosopher?  "  "  Yes."  '^Then 
he  will  be  willing  to  die,  although  he  will  not  take  his  own  lUe,  fbi 
that  is  held  not  to  be  right." 

Cebes  a:«ks  whv  men  sav  that  suicide  is  not  ri^ht,  if  death  is  to 
l)e  .'iccounted  a  goo<l  ?  Well,  (I)  aecorilin*^  to  one  ex]ilanation,  be- 
cause man  is  a  pt*K«)ner,  and  is  not  allowed  to  open  the  door  of  his 
prison  and  run  awuy  —  this  is  the  truth  in  a  **  mystery."  Or 
rather.  piTkips,  (2)  liecnuse  man  is  not  hi:!i  own  property,  but  a 
])0!iM's:<iou  of  the  «;ods,  :iiid  he  has  no  ri;j:Iit  to  make  away  with  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  liini.  But  why,  asks  Cclies,  if  lie  M  a 
po^r^ession  of  the  g<»ds,  will  he  wish  to  die  and  Icai'e  tlusm?  for  lie 
is  under  their  protection  ;  and  sunily  he  cannot  take  better  care  of 
himself  than  they  take  of  him.  Simmias  e.\plains  that  Cebes  is 
really  referring  to  Socrates,  whom  they  think  too  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  the  gods  ;md  his  Irieuds.  SocRUes  answers  that 
he  is  going  to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good,  and  perhaps  to 
better  friends ;  and  he  professes  that  he  is  ready  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  Cebes.  They  shall  be  his  judges,  and  he 
hopes  that  he  will  be  more  successful  in  convincing  them  than  he 
had  been  in  convincing  the  coiut. 

The  philosopher  desires  death  —  which  the  wicked  world  will  in- 
sinuate that  he  also  deserves :  and  perhaps  he  does,  but  not  in  any 
sense  which  they  are  capable  of  understanding.  Enough  of  them : 
the  real  question  is,  AVhat  is  the  nature  of  that  death  which  he 
desires?  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  —  and  the 
philosopher  desires  such  a  separation.  He  would  like  to  be  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  bodily  pleasures  and  of  the  senses,  which  are 
always  perturbing  his  mental  vision.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  eyes 
and  ears,  and  with  the  light  of  the  mind  only  to  behold  the  light  of 
truth.  All  the  evils  and  impurities  and  necessities  of  men  oome 
from  the  body.  And  death  separates  him  frx>m  these  evils,  which  in 
this  life  he  cannot  wholly  cast  aside.  AVhy  then  should  he  repine 
when  the  hour  of  separation  arrives  ?  Wliy,  if  he  is  dead  while  he 
lives,  should  he  fear  that  other  death,  through  which  alone  he  can 
behold  wisdom  in  her  purity  ? 

Besides,  the  philosopher  lias  notions  of  good  and  evil  unlike  tlioM 
of  other  men.  For  they  are  courageous  because  they  are  airaid  of 
gri'ater  dangers,  and  temperate  because  they  desire  greater  pleasures. 
But  he  disdains  this  balancing  of  pleasures  and  pains ;  he  knows 
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no  rirtne  but  that  which  is  the  companion  of  wisdom.  All  the 
virtnes,  including;  wisdom,  are  reganiwi  by  him  only  as  purifications 
of  the  soul.  And  this  was  the  meanin<r  of  the  founders  of  the 
mvsteries  when  ther  said,  **  Manv  are  the  wand-bearers,  but  few  are 
the  mystics."  (Cp.  Matt.  xxii.  14  :  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen.")  And  in  the  hope  that  he  is  one  of  these  mystirs,  Socrates 
is  now  departinir.  This  is  his  answer  to  those  who  cliari^e  him  with 
indilFerence  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  g:o<is  and  his  friends. 

Still,  a  fear  is  expivs^ed  that  the  soul,  tijwn  leavinj;  the  body, 
may  vanish  away  like  smoke  or  air.  Socrates  in  auswcr  appeals 
first  of  all  to  the  old  Or])lne  tradition  that  tlu;  *>ouls  of  the  dead  are 
in  the  world  below,  and  that  thu  livin*^  come  from  thoin.  Tliis  he 
attempts  to  fotmd  on  a  philosophical  assumption  that  all  np|>osites^ 
e. //.  less,  crreator;  wt»akor,  st ronixiT ;  slofpinir.  wakinix :  lift',  death 
—  an»  troni'ratJMl  out  of  oarh  other.  Xor  oan  this  process  of  gen- 
eration bo  only  a  passage  from  livin.:  to  dyin'j.  *nr  tlu'U  all  would 
end  in  doath.  Tin*  pi*rp«'ttial  sU'opor  (Kndymi.>n)  wojild  be  no 
lou'jer  distiniruislii'd.  t'or  all  tin*  world  would  sink  in  rest.  The  cinde 
of  nature  is  not  complete  unless  the  livini;  come  frotn  the  dead  as 
well  as  pass  to  them. 

The  favorite  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is  then  adduced 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul.  Some  proofs  of 
this  doctrine  are  demanded.  One  proof  given  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Meno  (.S2  foil.),  and  is  (lerivc<l  from  the  latent  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  which  may  ])e  elicited  from  an  unlearned  person  when 
a  diagram  is  preseutetl  to  him.  A;iain,  there  is  a  power  of  associa- 
tion, which  from  soeincj  Simmias  mav  remember  Cebes,  or  from  see- 
ing  a  picture  of  Simmias  may  remember  Simmias.  The  Utp  may 
recall  the  player  of  the  lyre,  and  equal  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  may 
be  associated  with  the  higher  notion  of  absolute  equality.  But  here 
observe  that  material  equalities  fall  short  of  the  conception  of  abso- 
lute equality  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  which  is  the  meas- 
ure of  them.  And  the  measure  or  standard  must  be  prior  to  that 
which  is  measured,  the  idea  of  equality  prior  to  the  visible  equals. 
And  if  prior  to  them,  then  prior  also  to  the  perceptions  of  the  senses 
which  recall  them,  and  therefore  either  given  before  birth  or  at  birth. 
But  all  men  have  not  this  knowledge,  nor  have  any  without  a  process 
of  reminiscence ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate  or  given  at 
birth  (unless  indeed  it  was  given  and  taken  away  at  the  same  instant, 
which  is  absurd).  But  if  tot  given  to  men  in  birth,  it  must  have 
been  criven  before  birth  —  th's  is  the  onlv  alternative  which  remains. 
An<i  if  we  *»iad  ideas  in  a  *brmer  state,  then  our  souls  must  have 
existed  and  ust  liave  had  intelligence  in  a  former  state.  The 
preexistence  i     the  soul  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

It  is  objected  by  Simmias  antl  Cebes  that  these  arguments  only 
prove  a  for\aer  and  not  a  future  existence.     Socrates  answers  this 
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objection  by  recalling  the  previous  argument,  in  which  he  had  shomi 
that  the  living  hod  come  from  the  dead.  But  the  fear  that  the  soul 
at  departing  may  vanish  into  air  (especially  if  there  is  a  wind  blow- 
ing at  the  time)  has  not  yet  been  charmed  away.  He  proceeds : 
When  we  fear  that  the  soul  will  vanish  away,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  is  that  we  suppose  to  be  liable  to  di.<solution  ?  Is  it  the  simple 
or  the  compound,  the  unchan.:in<r  or  the  clianging,  the  invisible  idea 
or  the  visible  object  of  ;>ense  ?  Clearly  the  latter  and  not  the  fir- 
mer ;  and  therefore  nut  the  jkjuK  which  In  her  own  pure  thought  is 
unchangeable,  and  only  when  usin;^  the  senses  descends  into  the 
region  of  change.  Again,  the  soul  commands,  the  body  serves :  in 
this  respect  too  the  soul  is  akin  to  the  divine,  and  the  body  to  the 
mortal.  And  in  every  point  of  view  the  soul  is  the  imajje  of  divin- 
itv  and   immortality,  and  the  bodv  of  the  human  ami  mortal.    And 

•  •    •  • 

whereas  tlu'  body  is  lial»le  to  speedy  clissoUuion,  the  soul  is  almost 
if  not  quite  iinli^snhible.  (Cp.  Tim.  -11  A.)  Yet  even  the  b<xly  may 
bi*  preserved  tor  airrs  by  the  emljabner's  art  ;  how  much  more  the 
soul  rerm'nini  into  herself  on  \\v.v  way  to  the  jrood  and  wise  God  I 
She  has  been  practicing  death  all  her  life  long,  and  is  now  finally 
release* I  trum  the  ern)rs  and  tullies  and  passions  of  men,  and  for- 
ever dwells  in  the  eom])any  of  the  goils. 

But  the  soul  which  is  polluted  and  engrossed  by  the  corporeal, 
ami  has  no  eye  except  that  of  the  senses,  and  is  weighed  down  by 
the  bodily  appetites,  cannot  attain  to  tliis  absti*action.  In  her  fear 
of  the  world  below  she  lingers  about  her  sepulchre,  a  ghostly  ap- 
parition, saturated  with  sense,  and  therefore  visible.  At  length  she 
enters  into  the  boilv  of  some  animal  of  a  nature  coni;enial  to  her  for- 
mer  life  of  sensualitv  or  violence,  and  becomes  an  ass  or  a  wolf  or  a 
kite.  And  of  these  earthy  souls  the  happiest  are  those  who  have 
practiced  virtue  without  philosophy ;  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into 
trentle  and  civil  natures,  such  as  Ix'es  and  ants.  (Cp.  Rep.  619  C; 
Meno  100  A.)  But  only  the  philosopher  who  dep;\rts  pure  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  company  of  the  gods.  This  is  the  reason  why 
he  abstains  from  Hcshly  lusts,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  loss  or  dis- 
grace, which  are  the  motives  of  other  men.  He  too  has  been  a  cap- 
tive, and  the  willing  agent  of  his  own  captivity.  But  Philosophy 
has  spoken  to  him,  and  he  has  heard  her  voice ;  she  has  gently 
entreated  him,  and  brought  his  soul  out  of  the  "  miry  clay,"  and 
purged  away  the  mists  of  passion  and  the  illusions  of  sense  which 
envelop  her,  and  taught  her  to  resist  the  influence  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  are  like  nails  fastening  hor  to  the  body.  To  that 
prison-house  she  will  not  return;  and  therefore  she  nostains  from 
bo<lily  pleasures  —  not  from  a  <lesire  of  having  more  o  greater  ones, 
Avliirli  is  the  exi.hanire  ot"  coiumeixe  autl  not  of  virtii«  .  but  because 
she  knows  that  only  in  the  calm  of  pleasures  and  passions  she'  will 
behold  tlie  li^ht  of  truth. 
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Simmias  and  Cebes  remain  in  doubt ;  but  tbey  are  unwilling  to 
raise  objections  at  such  a  time.  Socrates  wonders  at  this.  Let  them 
re(;:ard  him  rather  as  the  swan,  who,  harinj^  suni^  the  praises  of 
Apollo  all  his  life  long,  sings  at  his  death  more  lustily  than  ever. 
(Cp.  60  D.)  Simmias  acknowledges  that  there  is  cowanlice  in  not 
probing  truth  to  the  bottom.  **  And  if  truth  divine  and  inspired  i^ 
not  to  be  had,  then  let  a  man  take  the  best  of  human  notions,  and 
upon  this  frail  bark  let  him  sail  through  life."  He  proceeds  to 
state  his  ditficulty  :  It  has  been  argued  that  the  soul  is  invisible 
and  incorporeal,  and  therefore  immortal,  and  prior  to  the  body. 
But  is  not  the  soul  acknowledged  to  be  a  harmony,  and  has  she  not 
the  same  relation  to  the  Ixxlv,  as  the  harmonv  —  which  like  her  is 
invisible  —  has  to  the  Ivre  ?  And  vft  the  harmonv  <loes  not  survive 
the  hTC.  C»*l>ei!  has  also  an  objtTtion.  which  like  Simmias  he  ex- 
presses in  a  figure.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  sonl  is  more 
lastinsr  than  the  body.  But  the  more  lastinir  nature  of  the  soul  does 
not  prove  her  immortality  ;  lor  at\er  having  worn  out  many  bodies 
in  a  sin«ile  lite,  and  ;uany  more  in  successive  births  and  deaths,  she 
may  at  last  perish,  or,  as  Socrates  allerwanls  restates  the  objection, 
the  very  act  of  birth  may  be  the  beginninir  of  her  death,  and  the 
last  Ixxly  may  survive  the  last  soul,  just  as  the  coat  of  an  old  weaver 
is  letl  behind  him  atYer  he  is  dead,  although  a  man  is  more  lasting 
than  his  coat.  And  he  who  would  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  must  prove  not  only  that  the  soul  outlives  one  or  many  bodies, 
but  that  she  outlives  them  all. 

The  audience,  like  the  chorus  in  a  play,  for  a  moment  interpret 
the  feelings  of  the  actors  ;  there  is  a  temporary  depression,  and  Uien 
the  inquiry  is  resumed.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  arguments, 
like  men,  are  apt  to  be  deceivers ;  and  those  who  have  been  often 
deceived  become  distrustful  both  of  argiunents  and  of  friends.  But 
this  unfortunate  experience  should  not  make  us  either  haters  of  men 
or  haters  of  arguments.  The  hatred  of  arguments  is  equally  mis- 
taken, whether  we  are  going  to  live  or  die.  At  the  approach  of 
death  Socrates  desires  to  be  impartial,  and  yet  he  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  he  has  too  great  an  interest  in  the  truth  of  his  own  argu- 
ment. And  therefore  he  wishes  his  friends  to  examine  and  refute 
him,  if  they  think  that  he  is  not  speaking  the  truth. 

Socrates  requests  Simmias  and  Cebes  to  state  their  objections 
again.  They  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  the  preexistence 
of  ideas.  Simmias  is  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  of  the 
body.  But  the  admission  of  the  pree.xistence  of  ideas,  and  there- 
fore of  the  sonl,  is  at  variance  with  this.  (Cp.  a  parallel  difficulty 
in  Theaet.  203,  204.)  For  a  harmony  is  an  effect,  whereas  the  soul 
is  not  an  effect,  but  a  cause ;  a  harmony  follows,  but  the  soul  leads ; 
a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  the  soul  has  no  degrees.  Again, 
upon   the  supposition   tliat  the  soul  is  a  harmony,  why  is  one  soul 
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better  thma  another  ?  Are  thej  more  or  less  harmonized,  or  Is  there 
one  harmony  within  another  ?  But  the  soni  does  not  admit  of  de- 
grees, and  cannot  therefore  be  more  or  less  harmonized.  Farther, 
the  soul  is  often  engaged  in  resisting  the  afiections  of  the  bodr,  as 
Homer  describes  Odvsseus  "^  rebuldnfr  his  heart."  Could  he  hare 
written  this  under  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  of  the  body  ? 
Nay,  rather,  are  we  not  contradicting  Homer  and  ourselves  in  aflirm- 
injr  anvthin<i^  of  the  sort  ? 

The  goddess  Harmonia,  as  Socrates  pla^'fully  terms  the  argument 
of  Simmia^i,  has  been  happily  disposred  of;  and  now  an  answer  has 
to  be  given  to  the  Theban  Cadmus.  Socrates  recapitulates  the 
argument  of  Cebes,  which,  as  he  remarks,  involves  the  whole  question 
of  natural  growth  or  causation  ;  about  this  he  proposes  to  narrate 
his  own  mental  experience.  "\Micn  he  was  younjr  he  had  puzzle*! 
himself  with  phv5ic.«  :  he  hatl  inquiriMl  into  the  «rrowth  and  decay 
of  animals,  and  the  origin  «>f  thoipjht.  until  at.  last  he  bejran  to  doubt 
the  self-t^vitlcnt  fact  that  jrrowth  is  the  result  of  eating  and  drinkinir, 
and  thus  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ho  was  not  meant  for 
such  inquiries.  Nor  was  he  less  perplexed  with  notions  of  com- 
parison and  number.  At  first  he  had  imagined  himself  to  under- 
stand ditferences  of  greater  and  less,  and  to  know  that  ten  is  two 
more  than  eight,  and  the  like.  But  now  those  very  notions  appeared 
to  him  to  contain  a  contradiction.  For  how  can  one  be  divided  into 
two  ?  or  two  be  compounded  into  one  ?  These  are  difficulties  which 
Socrates  cannot  answer.  Of  generation  and  destruction  he  knows 
nothinqr.  But  he  has  a  confused  notion  of  another  method  in  which 
matters  of  this  sort  are  to  be  investigated.  (Cp.  Rep.  iv.  485  D ; 
vii.  533  A ;  Char.  1 70  foil.) 

Then  he  heard  some  one  reading  out  of  a  book  of  Anaxagoras, 
that  mind  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  And  he  said  to  himself:  If 
mind  is  the  cause  of  all  thintrs,  mind  must  dispose  them  all  for  the 
best.  The  new  teacher  will  show  me  this  "  order  of  the  best  "  in  man 
and  nature.  How  great  had  been  his  hopes  and  how  great  his  disap- 
pointment 1  For  he  found  that  his  new  friend  was  anything  but 
consistent  in  his  use  of  mind  as  a  cause,  and  that  he  soon  introduced 
winds,  waters,  and  other  eccentric  notions.  It  was  as  if  a  person 
had  said  that  Socrates  is  sitting  here  because  he  is  made  up  of  bones 
and  muscles,  instead  of  telling  the  true  reason — that  he  is  here 
because  the  Athenians  have  thousht  jjood  to  sentence  him  to  death, 
and  he  has  thouijht  <;ood  to  await  his  sentence.  Had  his  bones  and 
muscles  been  letl  bv  him  to  their  own  ideas  of  ri^ht,  thev  would 
long  ago  have  taken  themselves  off.  But  surelv  there  is  a  jnreat 
confusion  of  the  cause  and  condition  in  all  this.  And  this  confusion 
also  leads  people  into  all  sorts  of  erroneous  theories  about  the  posi- 
tion and  motions  of  the  earth.  None  of  them  know  how  much 
stronger  than  any  Atlas  is  the  power  of  the  best.     But  this  ^*  best  ** 
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is  still  undiscoTered ;  and  in  inquiring  after  the  caose,  we  can  only 
hope  to  attain  the  second  best. 

Now  there  is  a  danger  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  of 
thin^,  as  there  is  a  danger  in  looking  at  the  sun  during  an  eclipse, 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  looking  only  at  the  imaire  reflected 
in  the  water,  or  in  a  glass.  (Cp.  Laws,  897  D;  Rep.  516  foil.)  And 
I  was  afraid,  says  Socrates,  that  I  might  injure  the  eye  of  the  souU 
I  thought  that  I  had  better  return  to  the  old  and  safe  method  of 
ideas.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  who  contemplates 
existence  through  the  medium  of  ideas  sees  only  through  a  glass 
darkly,  any  more  than  he  who  contemplates  actual  ofTects. 

If  the  existence  of  ideas  is  granted  to  him,  So<.'rates  is  of  opinion 
that  \w  will  then  have  no  difTiculty  in  proving:  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  He  will  onlv  a.<k  for  a  further  admission  :  that  beautv  is  the 
cause  of  the  bramifnl.  crreatness  the  cause  of  the  sTr^-at.  smallness  of 
the  small,  and  so  on  of  other  thinirs.  Thus  he  avoids  the  contra 
dictions  of  irreater  an<l  less  (irreater  bv  reason  of  that  which  i\ 
Bmallerl),  of  additi  n  and  subtraction,  and  the  other  dilhcultics  of 
rnlation.  These  subtleties  he  is  for  leavincr  to  wiser  heads  than  his 
own  :  he  prefers  to  test  ideas  by  their  consequences,  and,  it*  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  them,  goes  back  to  some  higher  idea  or  h\*pothe- 
sis  which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  best,  until  at  last  he  arrives  at  a 
resting-place.     (Rep.  vi.  510  foil.:  Phil.  16  foil.) 

The  doctrine  ot*  ideas,  which  has  long  ago  received  the  assent  of 
the  Socratic  circle,  is  now  afHrmetl  bv  the  Phliasian  auditor  to  com- 
mand  the  assent  of  any  men  of  sense.  Tlie  narrative  is  continued ; 
Socrates  is  desirous  of  explaining  how  opposite  ideas  may  appear  to 
coexist  but  not  really  coexist  in  the  same  thing  or  person.  For 
example,  Simniias  may  be  said  to  have  greatness  and  also  smallness, 
because  he  is  greater  than  S<x;rates  and  less  than  Phaedo.  And  yet 
Simmias  is  not  really  great  and  also  small,  but  only  when  compared 
to  Phaedo  and  Socrates.  I  use  the  illustration,  says  Socrates, 
because  I  want  to  show  you  not  only  that  ideal  opposites  exclude 
one  another,  but  also  the  opposites  in  us.  I,  for  example,  having 
the  attribute  of  smallness  remain  small,  and  cannot  become  great : 
the  smallness  in  me  tlrives  out  greatness. 

One  of  the  company  here  remarked  that  this  was  inconsistent 
with  the  old  assertion  that  opposites  generated  opposites.  But  that, 
replies  Socrates,  was  affirmed,  not  of  opposite  ideas  either  in  us  or  in 
nature,  but  of  opposite  things  —  not  of  life  and  death,  but  of  indi- 
vi<luals  livincr  and  dying.  "When  this  objection  has  been  removed, 
Socrates  proceeds :  This  doctrine  of  the  mutual  exclusion  of  oppo- 
sites is  not  only  true  of  the  opposites  themselves,  but  of  things  which 
are  inseparable  from  them.  For  example,  cold  and  heat  arc  op- 
posed ;  and  fire,  which  b  inseparable  from  heat,  cannot  coe.xist  with 
cold,  or  snow,  which  is   inseparable  from  cold,  with  lieat.     Again, 
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the  number  three  excludes  the  number  four,  becuise  three  is  aa  odd 
number  and  four  is  an  even  number,  and  the  odd  is  opposed  to  the 
even.  Thus  we  are  able  to  proceed  a  step  beyond  '*  the  safe  and 
simple  answer."  We  may  say,  not  only  that  die  odd  excludes  the  eren, 
but  that  the  number  three,  which  pardcipates  in  oddness,  excludes 
the  even.  And  in  like  manner,  not  only  does  lite  exclude  death, 
but  the  soul,  of  which  life  ii  the  insepamble  attribute,  aUo  excludes 
death.  And  that  of  which  life  is  the^  inseparable  attribute  is  by  the 
force  of  the  terms  iiupensnatlel  Ii'  the  oJii  principle  were  imperish- 
ablCf'lScn^^nRmdmbNuihree  would  not  perish,  but  remove  on  the 
approach  of  the  even  principle.  But  the  immortal  is  imperishable; 
and  therefore  the  soul  on  the  approach  of  death  does  not  perish  but 
removes. 

Thus  all  objections  appear  to  be  finally  silenced.  And  now  the 
application  has  to  be  nia<lo :  If  the  ?oul  is  immortal,  *'  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  wt»  to  be  V  "  havinir  reiranl  not  only  to  time  but  to 
eternitv.  For  death  is  not  the  end  of  all.  and  the  wicked  is  not 
released  from  his  evil  bv  death ;  but  everv  one  carries  with  him  into 
the  world  below  that  which  he  is  and  tliat  which  he  becomes,  and 
that  onlv. 

For  after  death  the  soul  is  can-ied  away  to  judgment,  and  when  she 
has  received  her  pimishmeut  retui'us  to  earth  in  the  course  of  ages. 
The  wise  soul  is  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  follows  the  attend- 
ant an«;fel  who  guides  her  throuijh  the  windings  of  the  world  below  ; 
but  the  impure  soul  wanders  hither  and  thither  without  a  guide, 
and  is  carried  at  last  to  her  own  place,  as  the  pure  soul  is  also 
carried  awav  to  hers.  **  In  order  that  vou  mav  umlerstand  this,  I 
must  first  descnbe  to  you  the  nature  and  conformation  of  the  earth." 

Now  the  whole  earth  is  a  globe  placed  in  llie  centre  of  the 
heavens,  and  is  maintained  there  by  the  perfection  of  balance.  That 
which  we  call  the  earth  is  only  a  small  hollow,  of  which  there  arc 
many;  but  the  true  earth  is  above,  and  is  a  finer  and  subtler 
element,  and  is  full  of  precious  stones  and  bright  colors,  of  which 
the  stones  and  colors  in  our  earth  are  but  fragments  and  reflec- 
tions, and  the  earth  itself  is  corroded  and  crusted  over  just  as  the 
shore  is  by  the  sea.  And  if,  like  birds,  we  could  fly  to  the  surface 
of  the  air,  in  the  same  manner  that  fishes  come  to  the  top  of  the 
sea,  then  we  should  behold  the  true  earth  and  the  true  heaven 
and  the  true  stars.  Tliis  heavenly  earth  is  of  divers  colors, 
sparkling  with  jewels  brighter  than  gold  and  whiter  than  any  snow, 
having  flowers  and  fruits  innumerable.  And  the  inhabitants  dwell, 
some  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  air,  others  in  "  islets  of  the  blest,** 
and  they  hold  converse  with  the  gods,  and  behold  the  tun,  moon, 
and  stars  as  they  truly  are,  and  their  other  blessedness  is  of  a  piece 
with  this. 

But  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  other  and  deeper  hollows,  and 
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on«s  hug«  chostii  or  opening  called  Tartarus,  into  which  vast  streams 
of  wateT  and  fire  are  ever  flowing  to  and  fro,  of  which  small  portions 
find  their  wav  to  the  surface  and  form  seas  and  rivers  and  vol- 
canues.  There  is  a  perpetual  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the  air 
rising  and  falling  as  the  waters  pass  into  the  depths  of  the  earth 
and  return  a^^rain,  in  their  course  forniin'^  lakes  and  rivers,  but  never 
descendin<r  below  the  centre  oi  the  earth,  the  opiK>site  side  of  which 
is  a  precipice  to  the  rivers  on  both  sides.  These  rivers  are  many 
and  mighty,  and  there  are  four  principal  ones,  Oceanns,  Achenm,  Py- 
riphiegethon,  and  Cocytus.  Oceanus  is  the  river  whieh  eneiix'les  the 
earth ;  Acheron  takes  an  oppo.^ile  direction,  and  after  ilu^vin*^  under 
the  earth  and  in  desert  placvs  at  la^t  ix'aehes  the  Aelieru.<iau  lake, 
and  this  is  the  river  at  which  the  tlea<l  await  their  return  to  earth, 
ryriphlesethon  is  a  stream  of  (ire,  which  coils  around  the  earth  and 
ll«»ws  into  the  <lepihs  of  Tartarus.  Tlie  fourth  river  (Onytus)  is 
th.it  which  U  calkMl  by  the  ])oets  the  .Stygian  river,  aatl  falls  into, 
antl  forms  the  lake  Styx,  receivin'i  strauire  powers  in  the  waters. 
This  river,  too,  falls  into  Tartarus. 

The  dead  are  first  of  all  jmlired  according  to  their  deeds,  and 
thore  who  are  incm*able  are  thrust  into  Tartarus,  from  which  they 
never  come  out.  Those  who  have  onlv  committed  venial  sins  are 
first  purified  of  them,  and  then  rewarded  tor  the  %Oin\  which  they 
have  done.  Those  who  have  conmiitted  crimes,  j^reat  imleed,  but 
not  unpanlonable,  are  thrust  into  Tartarus,  but  are  cast  forih  at  the 
eml  lif  the  vear  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  where  thev  stand  crv- 
\i\'^  to  their  victims  to  let  them  come  out,  and  if  they  prevail,  then 
thev  are  let  out  and  their  sufferings  cease ;  if  not,  thev  are  borne  in 
a  ceaseless  whirl  alonj^  the  rivers  of  Tartarus.  The  pure  souls  also 
receive  their  reward,  and  have  their  al)o;le  in  the  upper  earth,  and 
a  select  few  in  still  fairer  '•  mansions.*' 

Socrates  is  not  prepare<l  to  insist  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  this 
description,  but  he  is  confident  that  something  of  the  kind  is  true. 
He  who  has  sought  after  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  rejected 
the  pleasures  of  the  body,  has  reason  to  be  of  good  hope  at  the 
approach  of  death,  whose  voice  is  already  heard  calling  to  him,  and 
will  be  heard  calling  by  all  men. 

The  hour  has  come  at  which  he  must  drink  the  poison,  and  not 
much  remains  to  be  done.  How  shall  thev  burv  him  ?  Tliat  is  :'. 
question  which  ho  refuses  to  entertain,  for  they  are  not  buryin:; 
^m,  but  his  dead  bodv.  His  fi*iends  had  once  been  sureties  that  he 
irould  remain,  and  thev  shall  now  be  sureties  that  he  has  run  awav. 
Tet  he  would  not  die  without  the  customarv  ceremonies  of  washin.t 
^nd  burial.  Shall  he  make  a  libation  of  the  poison  ?  In  the 
upirit  he  will,  but  not  in  the  letter.  One  request  he  utters  in  the 
very  act  of  death,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  after  ages.  The 
puzzle  has  been  occasioned  by  the  simplicity  of  his   wonls,  for  there 
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IB  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  hare  any  hidden  meaning:. 
With  a  sort  of  irony  he  remembers  that  a  triflinflr  religions  duty  is 
still  unfulfilled,  just  as  nboTe  (60  £)  he  is  represented  as  desirous 
before  he  departs  to  make  a  few  verses  in  order  to  Kitiitfy  a  scrople 
about  the  meaning  of  a  dream. 

1.  The  fluctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foxxX  ha^*  such  a  {treat 
interest  for  all  mankind  that  they  are  apt  to  rebel  ajniinst  any  exam- 
iuution  of  the  nature  of  their  belietl  They  do  not  like  to  acknowl* 
ud«^e  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  **  etumal  ideas  "  of  man,  has  a 
history  in  time,  wliich  may  be  traced  in  Greek  poetry  or  philosophy, 
and  also  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  cu;ivert  feelini;  iuto  rea- 
soniii;;,  ami  thmw  a  net-work  of  dialectics  over  that  which  !.•  really  a 
deeply-roiitcd  instinct.  In  the  same  teini^T  which  S<x*ratei»  reproves 
in  himself  (91  B)  they  anHlisposod  to  tliiiik  that  even  Kid  anrnraent:* 
will  do  no  liann.  Ii)r  thev  will  die  with  ilirtii.  an<l  while  thev  live 
thev  will  tjaiu  l>v  the  delusion.  But  then*  is  a  Iwiter  and  hi'/her 
spirit  to  lie  jratliered  tV(»in  the  Phaetlo.  as  well  as  trom  the  other 
writiuiTs  of  Plato,  wlueli  says  that  tirst  prinriples  slumltl  be  most 
constantly  reviewed  (Fhacd.  1U7  B).  and  that  the  hi«^hest  subjects 
demand  of  us  the  <;ivatest  uccui'acy  (Ivep.  vt.  5u4  K). 

2.  Motleru  philosopUv  is  i)crplexe.l  ut  this  whole  tpiestion,  which 
is  soiuetiuies  fairly  ;^iveu  up  and  hauiled  over  to  the  realm  of  faith. 
The  perplexity  should  not  be  for;j:otteii  by  us  when  we  attempt  to 
submit  the  Phuedo  of  Plato  to  the  ivcjuii-ements  of  lojjic.  For  what 
i<lea  can  we  form  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body  ?  Or 
how  can  the  «oul  be  united  with  the  body  and  still  Ije  independent  ? 
Is  the  soul  i'elate<l  to  the  Ixxly  as  the  ideal  to  the  real,  or  as  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  or  as  the  subject  to  the  object,  or  as  the  cause 
to  the  ctlect,  or  as  the  end  to  the  means  ?  Shall  we  sav  with 
Aristotle,  tliat  the  soul  is  the  entelechy  oi'  form  of  an  orjranized  liv- 
in<^  body  ?  or  with  Plato,  that  she  has  a  Mit^  of  her  own  ?  Is  the 
Pythagorean  ima^  of  the  harmony,  or  of  the  monad,  the  truer 
expression  ?  Is  the  soul  i*elated  to  the  body  as  sight  to  the  eye,  or 
as  the  boatman  to  his  boat?  (Arist.  de  Anim.  ii.  1,  11,  12.)  And 
in  another  state  of  being  is  the  soul  to  be  conceived  of  as  vanishing 
iuto  infinity,  hardly  posses^iug  an  existence  which  she  can  call  ler 
own,  as  in  the  pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  and  others?  oi  as 
an  individual  spirit  informed  with  another  bo<ly  and  retaining  the 
impress  of  her  former  character?  (Cp.  Gorjrias,  524  B,  C.)  Or  is 
the  oppo»ition  of  soul  and  body  a  mere  illusion,  and  the  true  self 
neither  soul  nor  bodv,  but  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  ^*  I "  which  is 
above  them  ?  And  is  death  the  assertion  of  this  individuality  in  the 
hiirhcr  nature,  and  the  fallin;;  away  into  nothingness  of  the  lower  ? 
Or  are  we  vainly  attempting  to  pass  the  boundaries  of  human 
thought  ?  The  body  and  the  soul  seem  to  be  inseparable,  not  only 
in  fact,  but  in  our  conceptions  of  them ;  and  any  philosophy  which 
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too  closely  unites  them,  or  too  widely  separates  them,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  another,  disturbs  the  balam-f  of  human  nature.  Neither 
Plato  nor  any  other  pliilo«opher  has  i>erfectly  adjusted  them,  or  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself  in  describing  their  relation  to  one 
another. 

3.  Ajjain  belicvinj  in  the  immortality  of  the  m>u1,  we  must  still 
ask  the  qiu'stion  of  S<>crates,  **  AMiat  i.<  that  which  we  suppose  to  be 
immortal  ?  *'  Is  it  the  personal  and  individual  element  in  us,  or  the 
spiritual  and  univen^al  ?  Is  it  the  principle  of  knowledge  or  of 
i:«)o<lne<s.  or  the  union  of  the  two?  Is  it  the  mere  force  of  life 
which  is  determined  to  be,  or  the  con>ciousncss  of  self  which  cannot 
be  jrot  rid  of,  or  the  fire  of '^'eniu?  which  refuses  to  be  extin«rui<hed  ? 
Or  is  there  a  hidden  beini;  whieh  is  allied  to  the  Author  of  all  exist- 
ence, who  is  because  he  is  pert'ect,  and  to  whom  our  iileas  of  per- 
fection L'ivo  us  a  title  to  belon-j?  AMiatever  answer  is  jrivtm  bv 
us  to  tli»"?e  cpiestions.  there  still  remains  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  i>erM»:inriue  ot'evil.  if  not  forever,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  in  onlcr 
that  the  wi<-ked  '•  may  not  have  too  jrood  a  barirain."  For  the 
annihilation  of  evil  at  death,  or  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  seem  to 
involve  equal  dilliculties  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  Some- 
times we  are  led  bv  our  feelinjrs,  rather  than  bv  our  reason,  to  think 
of  the  jijxmI  and  wise  unlv  as  existingr  in  another  life.  Whv  should 
the  mean,  the  weak,  the  i<liot,  the  infant,  the  herd  of  men  who  have 
never  in  any  prui)er  sense  the  use  of  reason,  reappear  with  blinking 
eves  in  the  li*;ht  of  another  world  ?  But  our  second  thouj'ht  is  that 
the  hope  of  humanity  is  a  conunon  one,  and  that  all  or  none  have  a 
right  to  inmiortality.  Reason  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we 
have  any  p'eater  claims  than  others,  and  experience  sometimes 
reveals  to  us  unexpected  flashes  of  the  hiirher  nature  in  those  whom 
we  had  despised.  Such  are  some  of  the  distracting  thoughts  which 
press  upon  us  when  we  attempt  to  assign  any  form  to  our  concep- 
tions of  a  future  state. 

4.  Again,  ideas  must  be  given  through  something ;  and  we  are 
always  prone  to  argue  about  the  soul  from  analogies  of  outward 
thin'is  which  may  serve  to  embody  our  thoughts,  but  are  also  partly 
delusive.  For  we  cannot  reason  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 
or  from  the  outward  to  the  inward.  The  progress  of  physiological 
science,  without  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  great  secret,  has  perhaps 
tenrled  to  remove  some  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  relations  of 
Ixjdv  and  mind,  and  in  this  we  have  the  advantaire  of  the  ancients. 
But  no  one  ima<rines  that  anv  seed  of  immortality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  our  mortal  frames.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  those  who  have 
thou;j;lit  most  <lei*ply  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  h.ave  been  con- 
tent to  rest  their  belief  on  the  asrreement  of  the  more  enlio^htened 
part  of  mankind,  and  on  the  inseparable  connection  of  such  a  doc- 
trine with  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  our  ideas  of  divine  justice  — 
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alao  in  a  less  degree  on  the  impossibility  of  thinking  otherwise  of 
those  whom  we  reverence  in  this  world.  And  afler  all  has  been 
said,  the  figure,  the  analogy,  the  argument,  are  felt  to  be  only 
approximations  in  difiercnt  forms  to  the  expression  of  the  common 
Fentiment  of  the  human  heart. 

5.  The  Fhaedo  of  Plato  mav  also  be  rctrarded  as  a  dialectical 
approximation  to  the  truth  of  immortality.  Be<;inning  in  mystery, 
Soi'rates,  in  the  intermediate  part  of  the  Dialogue,  attempts  to 
brills:  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  into  conuection  witli  liii  theorv  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  this,  the  individual 
seems  to  disappear  in  a  more  general  uotion  of  tlu;  h>u1  ;  the  con- 
templation of  ideas  **  under  the  form  of  eternity  '*  t:ikt's  tlie  place  of 
past  and  future  states  of  existence.  His  lan'^ua.re  !iiay  be  coin- 
])are(l  to  that  of  some  modiTu  philosophers,  who  speak  <»f  eternity, 
not  in  the  sense  ot*  perpetual  duration  of  time,  but  as  an  cver-jireseut 
4uality  ot*  the  soul.  Yet  at  the  eonclusion  of  the  Dialujue,  havin'^ 
**  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  intelleefu.il  worlil  "  (Rep.  vii.  ao2  B).  hu 
replaees  the  veil  of  mytholojry,  and  describes  the  soul  anil  her  at- 
tendant genius  in  the  lansuajrc  of  the  mysteries  or  of  a  disciple  of 
Zonmster.  Xor  can  we  fairlv  demand  of  Plato  a  eonsistenev  which 
is  wanting  among  ourselves,  who  acknowlud<^e  that  another  world  is 
beyond  the  range  of  human  thought,  and  yet  are  always  seeking  to 
represent  the  mansions  of  heaven  or  hell  in  the  colors  of  tlie  painter, 
or  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  or  rhetorician. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  was  not  new  to  the 

* 

Greeks  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  but,  like  the  unity  of  God,  had  a 
founilation  in  the  popular  belief.  The  old  Homeric  notion  of  a  gib- 
berincr  jrhost  flittino:  awav  to  Hades  ;  or  of  a  few  illustrious  heroes 
enjoying  the  isles  of  the  blest ;  or  of  an  existence  divided  between 
the  two :  or  the  Hesiodic,  of  righteous  spirits,  who  become  guardian 
angels,  —  had  given  place  in  the  mysteries  and  the  Orphic  poets  to 
representations,  partly  fanciful,  of  a  future  state  of  rewanls  and 
punishments.  (Laws,  ix.  870.)  The  reticence  of  the  Greeks  on 
public  occasions  and  in  some  part  of  their  literature  respecting  this 
**  underground  *'  religion,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  beliefs.  If  Pericles  in  the  funeral  oration  is  silent  on 
the  consolations  of  immortality,  the  poet  Pindar  and  the  tragedians 
on  the  other  hand  constantly  assume  the  continued  existence  of  the 
dead  in  an  upper  or  under  world.  Darius  and  Laius  are  still  alive ; 
Antii^one  will  be  dear  to  her  brethren  after  death ;  the  wav  to  the 
palace  of  Cronos  is  found  by  those  who  "  have  thrice  departed  from 
evil."  The  traced v  of  the  Greeks  is  not  "rounded"  bv  this  life, 
but  is  deeply  set  in  decrees  of  fate  an<l  mysterious  workings  of  pow- 
ers beneath  the  earth.  In  the  caricature  of  Aristophanes  there  is 
also  a  witness  to  the  common  sentiment.  The  Ionian  and  Pvtluiuo- 
rean  philosophies  arose,  and  some   new  elements  were  added  to  the 
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popular  belief.  The  individual  must  find  an  expression  as  well  as 
the  world.  Either  the  soul  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
magnet  or  of  a  particle  of  fire,  or  light,  or  air,  or  water ;  or  of  a 
number  or  of  a  harmony  of  number ;  or  to  be  or  have,  like  the  stars, 
a  principle  of  motion  (Arist.  de  Anim.  i.  1,  2,  3).  At  len^h  Anax- 
agoras,  hardly  distingui:(hin<;  between  life  and  mind,  or  between 
mind  human  and  divine,  attained  the  pure  a*  straction ;  and  this, 
like  the  other  abstractions  of  Greek  philosophy,  sank  deep  into  the 
human  intelli«:rence.  Tlie  opposition  of'  the  ituelligible  and  the  sen- 
sible, and  of  God  to  the  world,  supplied  an  analo<:y  which  assisted 
in  the  separation  of  soul  and  IxmIv.  If  ideas  were  separable  from 
phenomena,  mind  was  also  separable  from  matter  ;  if  the  ideas  were 
eternal,  the  mind  that  conceived  them  was  eternal  too.  As  the 
unity  of  God  was  more  <listinctly  acknowledired  the  conception  of 
the  human  soul  lM?cauio  more  devi'U»j>ed.  The  sucressjion.  or  alter- 
nation of  life  and  death,  ha<l  occurred  to  Ilcracleitus.  The  Eleatic 
Parnienidi'S  had  .<tunil>lcd  upon  the  modern  thesis,  that  "  thousht 
and  bt*in'^  are  the  same.*'  The  eastern  la-liet'  in  transmi;^ration 
tlefineil  the  sense  of  individuality  ;  and  some,  like  Empedocles,  fan- 
cie<l  that  the  bloo<l  which  thev  had  shed  in  another  state  of  beiui; 
was  cryini;  against  them,  antl  that  for  thirty  thousand  years  they 
were  to  be  "  fugitives  and  va'^bonds  upon  the  eanh."  The  desire 
of  recognizing  a  lost  love  or  friend  in  the  world  below  (Phae<lo  08) 
is  a  natural  teeling  which,  in  that  age  as  well  as  in  every  other,  has 
given  distinctness  to  the  hope  of  immortality.  Xor  were  ethical 
considerations  wantin;::.  partly  derived  from  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ing the  greater  sort  of  criminals,  whom  no  avenging  power  of  this 
world  could  reach.  The  voice  of  conscience,  too,  was  heard  remind- 
inir  the  good  man  that  he  was  not  altogether  innocent.  (Rep.  i. 
330.)  To  these  indistinct  lon-^ngs  and  fears  an  expression  wa§ 
given  in  the  mysteries  and  Oq^hic  poets  :  a  "heap  of  books  "  (Rep. 
ii.  364  E),  passing  under  the  names  of  Musaeus  and  Orpheus  in 
Plato's  time,  were  filled  with  notions  of  an  under  world. 

7.  Yet  probably  the  beUef  in  the  individuality  of  the  soul  after 
death  had  but  a  feeble  hold  on  the  Greek  mind.  Like  the  person- 
ality of  God,  the  personality  of  man  in  a  future  state  was  not  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  reality  of  his  existence.  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  personal  and  impersonal,  and  also  between  the 
divine  and  human,  was  far  less  marked  to  the  Greek  than  to  our- 
selves. And  as  Plato  readily  passes  from  the  notion  of  the  good 
to  that  of  Go<l,  he  also  passes,  almost  imperceptibly  to  himself  and 
his  rea«ler,  from  the  future  life  of  the  individual  soul  to  the  eternal 
beinjr  of  the  absolute  soul.  Tliere  has  been  a  clearer  statement  and 
a  clearer  denial  of  the  belief  in  modem  times  than  is  found  in  early 
Greek  philosophy,  and  hence  the  comparative  silence  on  the  whole 
subject  which  is  often  remarked  in  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  in 
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Aristotle.  For  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  fbrtfaer  remoTed  in  their 
teaching  about  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  than  thejr  are  in  their 
theory  of  knowledge. 

8.  That  in  an  a^  when  logic  was  bep:inning  to  mould  human 
thought,  Plato  should  have  cast  his  belief  in  immortalitr  into  a 
logical  form,  is  not  surprising.  And  when  we  consi«ler  how  much 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  was  also  one  of  words,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  should  have  fallen  into  verbal  fallacies :  early  logic  is  always 
mistaking  the  truth  of  the  form  for  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It  « 
(Msy  to  see  that  the  alternation  of  opposites  is  not  the  same  as  the 
generation  of  them  out  of  each  other ;  and  that  the  generation  out 
of  etich  other,  which  is  the  first  argument  in  the  Pliaetlo,  *s  at  vari- 
ance with  their  mutual  exclu^iion  uf  each  other,  whether  in  them- 
}«elvcs  or  in  us,  which  is  the  hist.  For  even  if  we  admit  the  di.<- 
tinction  which  lie  draws  at  p.  lrt:{,  b**twecn  the  opposites  and  the 
tlnni;<  which  have  the  opposite^,  still  individuals  fall  under  the 
latter  <*las5  :  and  wo  have  to  pas<  out  of  the  ri'«jion  of  human  hopes 
and  tears  to  a  conception  of  an  abstract  soul  which  is  the  imperson- 
ation of  the  idea.*!.  Such  a  conception,  which  in  Plato  himself  is 
but  half  expn;ssed.  is  unmeanin;;  to  its  •'^nd  relative  only  to  a  par- 
ticular staire  in  the  historv  of  thou'iht.  Tlie  d«)ctrine  of  reminis- 
cence  is  al^o  a  fragment  of  a  former  world,  which  has  no  place  in 
the  philosophy  of  moilern  times.  But  Plato  liad  the  wonders  of  p^y- 
cholo&ry  just  opening  to  him.  and  he  had  not  the  explanation  of  them 
which  is  supplied  by  the  analysis  of  language  and  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  question,  "  "WTience  come  our  abstract 
ideas  ?  "  he  could  only  answer  by  an  imaginary  hypothesis.  Nor  is  it 
dilKciilt  to  see  that  his  crowning  argument  is  purely  verbal,  and  is 
but  the  expression  of  an  instinctive  confidence  put  into  a  lo^cal 
fonu :  *^  The  soul  is  immortal  because  it  contains  a  principle  of 
iinperishableness."  Xor  does  he  himself  seem  .at  all  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  is  added  to  human  knowledge  by  his  *'  safe  and  simple 
answer/'  that  beauty  is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful ;  and  that  he  is 
merely  reasserting  the  Eleatic  being  **  divided  by  the  Pythagorean 
numbers/'  Against  the  Heracleitcan  doctrine  of  perpetual  generation. 
Tlie  answer  to  the  ^*  very  serious  question  "  of  generation  and  destruc- 
tion is  really  the  denial  of  them.  For  this  he  would  substitute,  as  in 
the  Republic,  a  system  of  ideas,  tested  not  by  experience,  but  by  their 
cunseqiiences,  and  not  explained  by  actual  causes,  but  by  a  higher, 
that  is,  more  general  notion  :  consistency  with  themselves  is  all  that 
is  required  of  them.      (Rep.  vi.  510  foil.,  ami  Phaedo,  101  foil.) 

9.  To  deal  fairlv  with  such  arguments  thev  should  not  onlv  not  be 
separateil  from  the  aire  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  should  be 
translated  as  far  as  possible  into  their  mo<lern  equivalents.  **  If  the 
.deas  of  men  are  eternal,  their  souls  are  eternal,  and  if  not  the  ide:is, 
then  not  the  souls.''     Such  an  argument  stiinds  netirly  in  the  same 
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reUtioQ  to  Plato  and  his  age,  as  the  argument  from  the  existence 
of  God  to  immortality  amon^  ourselves.  '*  If  Grod  exists,  then  the 
soul  exists  after  death ;  and  if  there  is  no  God,  there  is  no  existence 
of  the  soul  atVer  death."  For  the  ideas  are  to  his  mind  the  reality, 
the  truth,  the  principle  of  pennanence,  as  well  as  of  mind  and  order 
in  the  world  When  Simmias  and  Cebes  s:iy  that  tliey  are  more 
5tn)n;jly  [>er>u:ulo<l  ot'  the  existence  ot'  ide:i.s  tliiui  they  are  of  the  iui- 
mortaliiy  \j(  the  ;»oul,  tliey  represeut  fairly  enough  the  order  of  thou;;{ht 
iu  Greek  pliilo^phy.  And  we  mi«:lit  .<ay  in  the  same  way  tkit  we  are 
more  certain  of  the  cxirilenee  of  (rod  than  we  arc  of  the  iminurc;dit\' 
of  the  soul,  and  ai*e  led  by  the  Ix-lief  in  the  one  to  a  belief  in  the 
other.  The  parallel,  as  S«>erate:*  wiMild  sny,  is  not  pci*fect.  bnt 
a'xrees  in  as  far  :w  the  mind  in  citlu'i*  ease  i"  re'^arded,  a?*  doptMnlent 
on  somethin'i  aUivc  and  beyond  herself.  Xor  nei-d  we  shrink  from 
pressin*:  the  anal«»'iy  one  step  t'uriher:  *•  We  are  mon»  certain  of  our 
iileas  of  trmh  and  ri-jlit  tli;ni  we  are  ot*  the  existence  of  Go<l,  and 
are  led  on  in  the  onler  oi  tlioii'^ht  from  one  to  the  other.*' 

10.  The  main  arvrnment  of  llie  Phaedo  is  derivv«l  tVoin  the  exist- 
ence of  eternal  ideas  aX  which  the  soul  i;»  a  partaker :  the  other 
arsrument  of  the  alternation  of  op|)osites  is  replaced  by  this.  And 
there  have  not  been  wantin;j  plulo>o[»her!i  of  the  ideali^'l  i^chool  who 
have  ima'^ined  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  id  a 
theory  of  knowled-ie  only.  an»i  that  in  all  that  preeetles  Plato  is  pre- 
paring tor  this.  Such  a  view  is  f:ir  from  lyin«r  on  the  surt'ace  of 
the  Phaetlo,  antl  seem?  to  be  inconsisiteut  with  the  Gorjrias  and  the 
Republic.  Those  who  maintain  it  are  immediately  eonipelletl  to  re- 
nounce the  shadow  whir-h  they  have  <?raspe«l,  as  a  play  of  wonls 
onlv.  But  the  truth  is.  that  Plato  in  his  anrument  for  the  immortal- 
ity  of  the  soul  has  collected  many  elements  of  proof  or  persuai<ion, 
ethical  an«l  myiholo'jical  as  well  as  dialectical,  which  are  not  ea.««ily 
to  be  reconciled  with  one  another :  and  he  is  as  much  in  earnest 
about  liis  doctrine  of  retribution,  which  is  repeated  iu  all  his  more 
ethical  writings,  as  about  his  theory  of  knowledge.  And  while  we 
may  fairly  translate  the  dialectical  into  the  language  of  Hegel,  and 
tlie  religious  and  mythological  into  the  language  of  Dante  or  Bun- 
yan,  the  ethical  speaks  to  us  still  in  the  same  voice,  reaching  across 
the  ages. 

11.  Two  anjuments  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  Phaedo.  The  first 
may  be  described  as  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  another  sort  of 
beine.  Like  the  Oriental  or  Christian  ascetic,  the  philosopher  is 
seekinir  to  withdraw  from  impurities  of  sense,  to  leave  the  world  and 
the  thingj*  of  the  world,  and  to  find  his  hi<rher  self.  Plato  recog- 
nizes in  these  aspirations  the  foretaste  of  immortality ;  as  Butler  and 
Addison  in  modern  times  have  argued,  tlie  one  from  the  mond  ten- 
dencies  of  mankind,  the  other  from  the  progi*ess  of  the  soul  towards 
perl'ection.     Iu  using  this  argument  Plato  has  certainly  confused  the 
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8cral  which  has  left  the  hodj,  with  the  ionl  of  the  good  and  wbe. 
(Cp.  Bep.  X.  611  C.)  Such  a  confhsion  was  natural,  and  aitx^ 
partly  out  of  the  antithesis  of  soul  and  bodr.  The  soul  in  her  own 
essence,  and  the  soul  **  clothed  upon  "  with  rirtues  and  fprnet§,  were 
casilr  interchanged  with  one  another,  because  on  a  subject  which 
passes  expression  the  distinctions  of  language  can  hardlj  be  main- 
tained. 

12.  The  other  ethical  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  do- ' 
rived  from  the  necessity  of  retribution.  The  wicked  would  be  too 
well  off  if  their  evil  deeds  came  to  an  end.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
than  an  Anlioeus,  an  Archelaus,  an  Ismenias  conld  ever  have  siiAercd 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes  in  this  worid.  The  manner  in  which 
this  retribution  is  accomplishe<l  Plato  represents  under  the  fi<rnre  of 
mytholo^.  Doubtless  he  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  improve  than 
to  invent,  and  that  in  n^ligion  especially  the  traditional  form  was 
required  in  onlor  to  jrive  verisimilitude  to  the  myth.  Tlie  myth  too 
is  far  more  probable  to  that  acre  than  to  our?,  and  may  fairly  be  re- 
pinled  as  ^'  one  «^uc$s  amon*:^  many  "  about  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
which  he  cleverly  supports  by  the  indications  of  geolosy*  Not  that 
he  insists  on  the  ab^lute  truth  of  his  own  particular  notions :  **  no 
man  of  senate  will  W.  confident  of  that ;  but  he  will  be  confiilent  that 
something  of  the  kind  is  true"  (114  D).  As  in  other  passages 
(Goi-g.  527  A,  Tim.  29  D ;  cp.  Crito  107  B),  he  wins  belief  for  his 
fictions  by  the  moderation  of  his  statements ;  he  does  not,  like  Dante 
or  Swedenborg,  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  creations. 

The  Dialogue  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  situation.  And 
first  of  all  we  are  struck  bv  the  calmness  of  the  scene.  Like  the 
spectators  at  the  time,  we  cannot  pity  Socrates ;  his  mien  and  his 
language  are  so  noble  and  fearless.  He  is  the  same  as  he  ever  was, 
but  milder  and  gentler,  and  he  has  in  no  de<2n^ee  lost  his  interest  in 
dialectics ;  the  argument  is  the  greatest  gain  to  him,  and  he  will 
not  forego  the  delight  of  it  in  compliance  with  the  jailer's  intimation 
that  he  should  not  heat  himself  with  talking.  Some  other  traits  of 
his  character  may  be  noted ;  for  example,  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  inclines  his  head  to  the  last  objector,  or  the  ironical  touch, 
*'  Me  already,  as  the  tragic  poet  would  say,  the  voice  of  fate  calls ; " 
or  the  depreciation  of  the  arguments  with  which  "he  comforted 
himself  and  them ; "  or  the  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
another  teacher  among  barbarous  races  (cp.  Polit.  262  D) ;  or  the 
mysterious  reference  to  another  science  (mathematics?)  of  genera- 
tion and  destniction  for  which  he  is  vainly  teelinsr.  There  is  no 
change  in  him  ;  only  now  he  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  sacred 
character,  a^  the  prophet  or  priest  of  ApoUu  the  God  of  the  festival, 
in  whose  honor  he  first  of  all  composes  a  hymn,  and  then- like  the 
swan  pours  forth  his  dying  lay.  Perhaps  the  extreme  elevation  of 
Socrates  above  his  own  situation,  and  the  ordinary  interests  of  life 
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(compare  Ills  jeu  d*  esprit  about  his  burial)  create  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  reader  an  impression  stron^r  than  could  be  derived  from  argu- 
ments that  such  a  one,  in  his  own  language,  has  in  him  **a  principle 
which  does  not  admit  of  death." 

The  other  per5ons  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  considered  under  two 
beads  :  (1)  private  friends ;  (2)  the  rej«pondents  in  the  argument. 

First  there  is  Crito,  who  has  been  alreadv  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Enthydcmus  and  the  Crito ;  he  is  the  equal  in  years  of  Soitrates, 
and  stands  in  quite  a  diifcn^nt  relation  to  him  from  his  younger 
disciples.  Ho  is  a  man  of  the  world  who  is  rich  and  prosperous 
(cp.  the  jest  in  the  Euthy<leraus  304  C),  the  best  friend  of  Socrates, 
who  wants  to  know  hi.s  last  commands,  in  who.<e  presence  he  t:ilka 
to  his  family,  and  who  performs  the  last  duty  of  dosiivj  his  eyes. 
It  is  obsiTvable  too  that,  as  in  the  Euthydcraus,  Crito  shows  no 
aptitude  for  philosophical  discussions.  Xor  amonij  the  friends  of 
Socrates  must  the  jailer  be  forgotten,  who  !»eems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced l)v  Plato  in  oiilcr  to  show  the  impn^ssion  ma<le  by  the 
extraordinarv  man  on  the  common.  The  jrentle  nature  of  tlu;  man 
is  imlicated  by  his  weepin*^  at  the  announcement  of  his  emind  and 
then  turnini;  awav,  and  also  bv  the  words  of  Socrates  to  his  disci- 
pics  :  '*  How  charming  the  man  is  !  since  I  haye  been  in  prison  he 
was  alwavs  cominir  to  me,  and  has  been  as  jroo<l  as  could  be  to  me." 
We  are  reminded  tcx)  that  he  has  retained  this  gentle  nature  ami«l 
scenes  of  <leatli  and  violence  bv  the  contrasts  which  he  draws  l)e- 
twecn  the  l)ehavior  of  Socrates  and  of  others  when  about  to  die. 

Another  person  who  takes  no  part  in  the  j)hilosophical  discussion 
is  the  excitable  Apollodorus,  the  same  who,  in  the  Symposium,  of 
which  he  is  the  narrator,  is  called  "  the  madman."  and  who  testifies 
his  grief  by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Pliajdo  is  also  present,  the 
"beloved  disciple"  as  he  may  be  termed,  who  is  described,  if  not 
"  leaninir  on  his  bosom,"  as  seated  next  to  Socrates,  who  is  playinj: 
with  his  hair.  At  a  particular  point  the  argument  is  describeil  as 
falling  before  the  attack  of  Simmias.  A  sort  of  despair  is  intro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  company.  The  effect  of  this  is  height- 
ened by  the  description  of  Phaedo,  who  has  been  the  eye-witness  of 
the  scene,  and  l)y  the  sympathy  of  his  Phliasian  auditors,  who  are 
beginning  to  think  "  that  they  too  can  never  trust  an  argument 
again."  Like  Apollodonis.  Phaedo  himself  takes  no  part  in  the 
arjrument.  But  the  calmness  of  his  behiivior,  "  veiling  his  face  " 
when  he  can  no  lon:rer  contain  his  tears,  contrasts  with  the  pas- 
sionate cries  <»f  the  other. 

Tlie  two  principal  interlocutors  are  Simmias  and  Cebes,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Thebes.  Sim- 
mias is  described  in  the  Pluudrus  (242  B)  as  fonder  of  an  argument 
than  any  man  living ;  and  Cebes,  although  finally  persuaded  by 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  the  most  incredulous  of  human  beings.     It 
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b  Ccbea  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Dialogue  raiaes  the  quee- 
tioQ  why  **  raicide  is  nnlawfulf''  and  who  first  sapplies  the  doctrine 
of  recollection  as  a  confirmation  of  the  argument  of  the  preezistence 
of  the  8ouL  It  is  Cebes  who  urges  that  the  preexistence  does  not 
necessarily  invoWe  the  fiiture  existence  of  the  soul,  and  who  brings 
forward  the  argument  of  the  weaver  and  his  coat.  To  SLmmias»  on 
the  other  hand,  is  attributed  the  notion  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony, 
which  is  naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  P^oha^^rean  disciple. 
It  is  Simmias,  too,  who  first  remarks  on  the  imcertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  only  at  last  concedes  to  the  argument  such  a  quali- 
fied approval  as  is  consistent  with  the  feebleness  of  the  human  fiic- 
ulties. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  conversation  was  ever  actually  held, 
and  the  place  of  the  Dialogue  in  the  .«i>ries  is  doubtful.  The  doc- 
trine  of  idea:*  is  certainly  carried  Iniyoncl  the  Socratic  point  of 
view  ;  in  no  other  of  the  writinir?  of  Plato  is  the  theory  of  them  so 
completely  develo|)e(l.  \Miether  the  belief  in  iinniortality  can  be  at- 
tribiitccl  to  Socrates  or  not  i$  uncertain  ;  the  silence  of  the  Memo- 
rabilia, ami  of  the  earlier  Dialo<iues  of  Plato,  is  an  argument  to 
the  contrary.  Yet  in  the  Cyropaedia  Xenophon  (viii.  7,  19  foil.) 
has  put  Un^fua^j^e  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cyrus  which  recalls 
the  Phaedo,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  the  teaching 
of  Socrates. 

The  Phaedo,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  one  of  the  So- 
cratic Dialogues  of  Plato:  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  assigned 
to  that  later  period  of  the  Platonic  writings  at  which  the  ideas  ap- 
pear to  be  forjrotten.  AVithout  pretending  to  determine  the  real  time 
of  composition,  the  ^leno,  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Symposium 
may  be  conveniently  read  by  us  in  this  order  as  illustrative  of  the 
life  of  Socrates.  Another  chain  may  be  formed  of  the  Meno,  Phae<lo, 
Phaedrus,  in  which  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  is  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  ideas.  In  the  Meno  the  theory  of  ideas  is  based  on 
the  ancient  belief  in  transmigration,  which  reappears  again  in  the 
Phaadrus,  as  well  as  in  the  Republic  and  Timaeus,  and  in  all  of 
them  is  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  retribution.  In  the  Phaedrus 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  conception  of 
the  soul  as  a  principle  of  motion,  whereas  in  the  Republic  the  ar- 
gument turns  on  the  natiural  continuance  of  the  soul,  wliich,  if  not 
destroyed  by  her  own  proper  evil,  can  hardly  be  destroyed  by  any 
other.  The  soul  of  man  in  the  Timaeus  (42  foil.)  is  derived  from 
the  Supreme  Creator,  and  either  returns  after  death  to  her  kindred 
star,  or  descends  into  the  lower  life  of  an  animal.  Tlie  Apolony 
expresses  the  same  view  as  the  Phaedo,  but  with  less  confidence ; 
the  probability  of  death  being  a  long  sleep  is  not  excluded.  The 
Theaetetus  also  describes,  in  a  digression,  the  desire  of  the  soul  to 
dy  away  and  be  with  God  -^  ^'  and  to  fly  to  him  is  to  be  like  him  " 
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(176  B).  Lastly,  the  Symposium  may  be  observed  to  resemble  as 
well  as  to  differ  from  the  Phae<lo.  AVhile  the  first  notion  of  im- 
mortality is  only  in  the  way  of  natural  procreation  or  of  posthu- 
mous fame  and  glory,  the  higher  vision  of  beauty,  like  the  good  in 
the  Republic,  is  the  vision  of  the  eternal  idea.  So  deeply  rooted 
in  Plato's  mind  is  the  iH'lief  in  immortality  ;  so  various  are  the 
forms  of  expression  which  he  employs. 

Some  elemcDts  of  the  drama  may  be  noted  in  all  thit  Dialogues 
of  Plato.  The  Phaedo  is  the  tragedy  of  which  Socrates  is  the  pro- 
tagonist and  Simmias  and  Cebes  the  secondary  perfonuers.  No 
Dialogue  has  a  greater  unity  of  subject  and  feeling.  Plato  has  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  the  comlition  of  Greek,  or  rather  of  all  art,  which 
requires  that  scenes  of  death  and  sutrering  should  be  clothed  in 
iM-autv.  Tlie  irathcrinir  of  the  friemls  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dialo;^ue,  the  <lejeetion  of  the  audience  at  the  temj^jrary  overthrow 
of  the  arL'uuK'nt.  the  picture  of  Socrates  playing  with  the  hair  of 
Phaeilo,  the  final  scene  in  which  Socrates  alone  n»tains  his  com- 
posure —  are  masterpieces  of  art.  The  chorus  at  the  en<l  might 
have  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  play :  "  There  can  no  evil  hap- 
pen to  a  good  man  in  life  or  death." 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Pbjlsdo,  who  is  the  narrator  of  ApollODOBUI. 

the  Dialogue  to  SiMMixa 

ECHECRATKS  of  PhllHi.  ClOES. 

Socrates.  Crito. 

Attendant  of  tue  Prison. 

Scene  :  —  The  Prison  of  Socratef . 
Place  of  th£  Narration: — Phlios. 

Ech.  XTTERE  you  yourself,  Phaedo,   in  the  prison  Staph. 
f  Y     with  Socrates  on  the  day  when  he  drank     57 
the  poison? 

Phaedo,  Yes,  Echecrates,  I  was. 

Ech,  I  wisli  that  you  would  tell  me  about  his  death.  What 
did  he  say  in  his  last  hours  ?  We  were  informed  that  he  died 
by  taking  poison,  but  no  one  knew  anything  more ;  for  no  Phli- 
asian  ever  goes  to  Athens  now,  and  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  any  Athenian  found  his  way  to  Phlius,  and  therefore  we 
had  no  clear  account 

PhaecL  Did  you  not  hear  of  the  proceedings  at  the  .^ 
trial? 

Ech.  Yes ;  some  one  told  us  about  the  trial,  and  we  could 
not  understand  why,  having  been  condemned,  he  was  put  to 
death,  as  appeared,  not  at  the  time,  but  long  afterwards.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Phaed.  An  accident,  Echecrates.  The  reason  was  that  the 
stem  of  the  ship  which  the  Athenians  send  to  Delos  happened 
to  have  been  crowned  on  the  day  before  he  was  tried. 

JSch.  What  is  this  ship  ? 

Phaed.  Thi;)  is  the  ship  in  which,  as  the  Athenians  say,  The« 
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beu8  went  to  Crete  when  he  took  with  him  the  fourteen  joaUu^ 
and  was  the  savior  of  them  and  of  himself.  And  thej  were 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Apollo  at  the  time,  that  if  thej  were 
saved  they  would  make  au  annual  pilgrimage  to  Delos.  Now 
this  custom  still  continues,  and  the  whole  period  of  the  vojage 
to  and  from  Delos,  beginning  when  the  priest  of  Apollo  crowns 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  is  a  holj  season,  during  which  the  city  is 
not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  public  executions;  and  often, 
when  the  vessel  is  detaiued  by  adverse  winds,  there  may  be  a 
very  considerable  delay.  As  I  was  saying,  the  ship  was 
crowned  on  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  Socrates  lay  in  prison  and  was  not  put  to  death  until  long 
after  he  was  condemDed. 

Ech.  AVhat  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  Phaedo  ?  What 
was  said  or  done  ?  And  which  of  his  friends  had  he  with  him  ? 
Or  were  they  nut  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  be  present? 
And  did  he  die  alone  ? 

Phaed,  No ;  there  were  scvernl  of  his  friends  with  him. 

Ech.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  I.  wish  that  you  would  tell 
mo  what  passed,  as  exactly  as  you  can. 

Phaed.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  will  try  to  gratify  your 
wish.  For  to  me  too  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  tlian  to  have 
Socrates  brought  to  my  recollection ;  whether  I  speak  myself 
or  hear  another  speak  of  him. 

Ech,  You  will  have  listeners  who  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
you.  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  as  exact  as  you  can. 

Phaed,  I  remember  the  strange  feeling  which  came  over  me 
at  being  with  him.  For  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
present  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  therefore  I  did  not  pity 
him,  Echecrates ;  his  mien  and  his  language  were  so  noble  and 
fearless  in  tlie  hour  of  death  that  to  me  he  appeared  blessed.  I 
thought  that  in  going  to  the  other  world  he  could  not  be  with- 
in q  out  a  divine  cull,  and  that  he  would  be  happy,  if  any  man 
ever  was,  when  he  arrived  there ;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
pity  him  as  might  seem  natural  at  such  a  time.  But  neither 
could  I  feel  the  pleasure  which  I  usually  felt  in  philosophical 
discourse  (for  philocsophy  was  the  theme  of  which  we  spoke). 
I  was  pleased  and  I  was  also  pained,  because  I  knew  that  he 
was  soon  to  die,  and  this  strange  mixture  of  feeling  was  shared 
by  us  hU  ;  we  were  laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  especially 
the  excitable  Apollodorus  —  you  know  the  sort  of  man  ? 

Ech.  Yes. 
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Phaed,  He  was  quite  overcome  ;  and  I  myself  and  all  of  us 
were  greatly  moved. 

Ech,   Who  were  present  ? 

Phaed.  or  native  Athenians  there  were,  besides  Apollodoms, 
Critobulus  and  his  father  Crito,  Hermogeues,  Epigencs,  Aeschi- 
nes,  and  Autistheues  ;  likewise  Ctesippus  of  the  deme  of  Paea- 
nia,  Menexenus,  and  some  others ;  but  Plato,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taleen,  was  ill. 

Ech.    Were  there  any  strangers  ? 

Phaed,  Yes,  there  were ;  Siramias  the  Theban,  and  Cebes, 
and  Phaedondes  ;  Euclid  aud  Terpsion,  who  came  from  Me- 
gara. 

Ech,    And  was  Aristlppus  there,  and  Cleombrotus  ? 

Phaed,    No,  they  were  said  to  be  in  Aegina. 

Ech,    Anv  one  else  ? 

Phaed,    I  think  that  these  were  about  all. 

Ech,    And  what  was  the  discourse  of  which  you  spoke  ? 

Phaed,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  endeavor  to  repeat 
the  entire  conversation.  You  must  understand  that  we  had 
been  previously  in  the  habit  of  assembling  early  in  the  morning 
at  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  and  which  is  not  far 
from  the  prison.  There  we  remained  talking  with  one  another 
until  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  (for  they  were  not  opened 
very  early),  and  then  went  in  and  generally  passed  the  day 
with  Socrates.  On  the  last  morning  the  meeting  was  earlier 
than  usual ;  tliis  was  owing  to  our  having  heard  on  the  previous 
evening  that  tlie  sacred  ship  had  arrived  from  Delos,  and  there- 
fore we  agreed  to  meet  very  early  at  the  accustomed  place.  Ou 
our  going  to  the  prison,  the  jailer  who  answered  the  door,  in- 
stead of  admitting  us,  came  out  and  bade  us  wait  and  he  would 
call  us.  **  For  the  eleven,"  he  said,  "  are  now  with  Socrates ; 
they  are  taking  off  his  chains,  and  giving  orders  that  he  is  to 
die  to-day."  He  soon  returned  and  said  that  we  might  come 
in.  On  entering  we  found  Socrates  just  released  from  /.^ 
chains,  and  Xanthippe,  whom  you  know,  sitting  by  him, 
and  holding  his  child  in  her  arms.  When  she  saw  us  she  ut 
tered  a  cry  and  said,  as  women  will :  '^  O  Socmtes,  this  is  tlie 
Irtst  limi;  that  either  you  will  converse  with  your  friends,  or 
they  with  you."  Socrates  turned  to  Crito  and  said  :  '*  Crito,  let 
some  one  take  her  home."  Some  of  Crito*3  people  accordingly 
led  her  away,  crying  out  and  beating  herrfelf.  And  when  she 
was  gone,  Socrates,  sitting  up  on  the  couch,  liegan  to  bend  and 
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rub  his  leg,  saying,  as  he  rubbed :  How  singular  is  the  thing 
allied  pleasure,  and  how  airiously  related  to  pnin,  which  might 
be  thought  to  be  the  opposite  of  it ;  for  thej  never  come  to  a 
m:ui  together,  and  yet  he  who  pursues  either  of  them  is  gener- 
nlly  compelled  to  tike  the  other.  They  are  two,  and  yet  they 
grow  together  out  of  one  head  or  stem ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Ae:*op  had  noticed  them,  he  would  have  maile  a 
fable  about  6(kI  trying  to  reconcile  their  strife,  and  when  he 
could  not,  he  fastened  their  heads  to^rether ;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  when  one  comes  the  other  follows,  as  I  find  in  my  own 
case  pleasure  comes  following  after  the  pain  in  my  leg  which 
was  cause<l  bv  the  chain. 

Upon  this  Cebes  said  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  Socrates,  that 
you  incntioniMl  the  name  of  Aesop.  For  that  reminds  me  of  a 
(question  which  h;is  been  asked  by  others,  and  wits  a"«ke<l  of  me 
only  the  day  before  yesrenlay  by  Evenus  the  poet,  and  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  ask  again,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  what  I 
should  say  to  him,  if  you  would  like  him  to  have  an  answer. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  you  who  never  before  wrote  a  line  of 
poetry,  now  that  you  are  in  prison  are  putting  Aesop  into  verse, 
and  also  comi>osing  that  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo. 

Tell  him,  Cebes,  he  replied,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  rivaling 
him  or  hi.s  poems ;  which  is  the  truth,  for  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  do  tliat.  But  I  wanted  to  see  whether  I  could  purge  away 
a  scruple  whieh  T  felt  about  certain  dreams.  In  the  course  of 
my  life  I  have  often  had  intimations  in  dreams  ^^  that  I  should 
make  music."  The  same  dream  came  to  me  sometimes  in  one 
form,  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  always  saying  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  words  :  Make  and  cultivate  music,  sxdd  the 
dream.  And  hitherto  I  hod  imagined  that  this  was  only  in- 
tended to  exhort  and  encourage  me  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
^.  which  has  always  been  the  pursuit  of  my  life,  and  is  the 
noblest  and  best  of  music.  The  dream  was  bidding  me  do 
what  I  was  already  doing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  competitor 
in  a  race  is  bidden  by  tlie  spectators  to  run  when  he  is  already 
running.  But  I  was  not  certain  of  this,  as  the  dream  might 
have  meant  music  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and  being 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  the  festival  giving  rae  a  respite,  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  safer  if  I  satisfied  the  scruple,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  dream,  composed  a  few  verses  before  I  de- 
parted. And  first  I  made  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  \io(\  of  tlie 
festival,  and  tiien  considering  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  really  to  be  u 
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poet  or  maker,  should  uot  only  put  words  together  but  make 
stories,  and  as  I  have  uo  iuventiou,  I  took  some  fables  of  Aesop, 
which  I  had  ready  at  hai^d  and  knew,  iind  turned  them  into 
verse.  Tell  Even  us  this,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  suy 
that  I  would  have  him  come  after  roe  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  and 
not  tarry  ;  and  that  to-4lay  I  am  likely  to  be  going,  for  the 
Athenians  say  that  I  must. 

Siminias  said :  What  a  message  for  such  a  man !  having 
been  a  frequent  companion  of  liis  I  should  say  that,  as  far  ns 
I  know  him,  he  will  never  take  your  advice  unless  he  is 
ohliged. 

AVhy,  saitl  Socrates.     Is  not  Evenus  a  philosopher  ? 

I  tliink  that  he  is,  said  Simnii:is. 

Then  he.  or  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  will 
be  willing  to  die,  tlioiigh  he  will  not  take  his  own  life,  for  that 
is  held  not  to  be  riuht. 

Here  lie  clmnged  his  position,  an<l  put  his  legs  off  the  couch 
on  to  the  ground,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  conversation  he 
remained  sittin«j. 

Why  do  you  say,  inquired  Cebes,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
Uike  his  own  life,  but  that  the  philosopher  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  dvini:  ? 

Socrates  replied:  And  have  you,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  who 
are  acquainted  with  Philolaus,  never  heard  him  speak  of  this? 

I  never  understood  him,  Socrates. 

My  words,  too,  are  only  an  echo  ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to 
say  what  I  have  heard :  and  indeed,  as  I  am  going  to  another 
place,  I  ought  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  nature  of  the 
pilgrimage  which  I  am  about  to  make.  What  can  I  do  better 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ? 

Then  tell  me,  Socrates,  why  is  suicide  held  not  to  be  right  ? 
a.H  I  have  certainly  heard  Philolaus  affirm  when  he  was  staying 
with  us  at  Thebes  ;  and  there  are  others  who  say  the  same, 
although  none  of  them  has  ever  made  me  understand  him.      ^^ 

But  do  your  best,  replied  Socrates,  and  the  day  may 
come  when  you  will  understand.  I  suppose  that  you  wonder 
why,  as  most  things  which  are  evil  may  be  accidentally  goml, 
this  is  to  be  the  only  exception  (for  may  not  deiith,  too,  lie 
better  than  life  in  some  cases  ?),  and  why,  when  a  man  is  better 
dead,  he  is  not  permitted  to  be  his  own  lienefactor,  but  must 
wait  for  the  hand  of  another. 

By  Jupiter !  yes,  indeed,  said  Cebes  laughiug,  and  speaking 
in  his  native  Doric. 
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I  admit  the  appearance  of  inconsistencj,  replied  Socrates 
but  there  may  not  be  anj  real  inconsistency  after  all  in  this. 
There  is  a  doctrine  uttered  in  secret  that  man  is  a  prisoner 
who  has  no  right  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison  and  run  away ; 
this  is  a  great  mystery  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Yet 
I  too  believe  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians,  and  that  we  are 
a  possession  of  theirs.     Do  you  not  agree  ? 

Yes,  I  agree  to  that,  said  Cebes. 

And  if  one  of  your  own  possessions,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  for 
example,  took  the  liberty  of  putting  liimself  out  of  the  way 
wlieu  you  had  given  no  intimation  of  your  wish  that  he  should 
die,  would  you  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  would  you  not  pun- 
ish him  if  you  could  ? 

CerUiinly,  replied  Cel>es. 

Then  there  may  be  reason  in  saying  that  a  man  should  watt, 
and  not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  him,  as  he  is  now 
summoning  me. 

Yes,  Socnites,  said  Cebes,  there  is  surely  reason  in  that. 
And  yet  how  cjin  you  reconcile  this  seemingly  true  belief  that 
God  is  our  guardian  and  we  his  po^se^^sions,  with  that  willing- 
ness to  die  which  we  were  attributing  to  the  philosopher  ? 
Tliat  the  wisest  of  men  should  be  willins:  to  leave  this  service 
in  which  they  are  ruled  by  the  gods  who  are  the  best  of  rulers, 
is  not  reasonable,  for  surelv  no  wise  man  thinks  that  when  set 
at  liberty  he  can  take  better  care  of  himself  than  the  gods  take 
of  him.  A  fool  may  perhaps  think  this  —  he  may  argne  that 
he  had  better  run  away  from  his  master,  not  considering  that 
his  duty  is  to  remain  to  the  end.  and  not  to  run  away  from  the 
good,  and  that  there  is  no  sense  in  his  running  away.  But  the 
wise  man  will  want  to  be  ever  with  him  who  is  better  than 
himself.  Now  this,  Socrates,  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  just 
now  said ;  for  upon  this  view  the  wise  man  should  sorrow  and 
the  fool  rejoice  at  passing  out  of  life. 

^o  The  earnestness  of   Cebes  seemed  to  please  Socrates. 

Here,  said  he,  turning  to  us,  is  a  man  who  is  always  in- 
quiring, and  is  not  to  be  convinced  all  in  a  moment,  nor  by 
every  argument. 

And  in  this  cose,  added  Simmias,  his  objection  does  appear 
to  me  to  have  some  force.  For  what  c;m  be  the  meaning  of  a 
truly  wise  man  wanting  to  fly  away  and  lightly  leave  a  master 
who  is  better  than  himself.  And  I  rather  imagine  that  Cebes 
is  referring  to  you ;  he  thinks  that  you  are  too  ready  to  leave 
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U8,  and  too  ready  to  leave  the  gods  who»  as  yoa  acknowledge, 
are  our  good  rulers. 

Yes,  replied  Socrates ;  there  is  reason  in  tluit  And  this 
indictment  you  think  that  I  ought  to  answer  as  if  I  were  in 
court? 

That  is  what  we  should  like,  said  Simmias. 

Then  I  must  try  to  make  a  better  impression  upon  you  than 
I  did  when  defending  myself  before  the  judges.  For  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  that  I  ought 
to  be  grieved  at  death,  if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  I  am  going 
to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good  (of  this  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  can  be  of  anything  of  the  sort),  and  to  men  departed  (though 
I  am  not  so  certiiin  of  this)  who  are  better  than  those  whom  I 
leave  behind ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  grieve  as  I  might  have 
done,  for  I  have  good  hope  that  there  is  yet  something  remain- 
ing for  the  dead,  and  as  has  been  said  of  old,  some  fiir  better 
thing  for  the  good  than  for  the  evil. 

But  do  you  mean  to  take  away  your  thoughts  with  you, 
Socrates,  said  Simmias  ?  Will  you  not  communicate  them  to 
us  ?  —  the  benefit  is  one  in  which  we  too  may  hope  to  share. 
Moreover,  if  you  succeed  in  convincing  us,  that  will  be  an 
answer  to  the  charge  against  yourself. 

I  will  do  my  best,  replied  Socrates.  But  you  must  first  let 
me  hear  what  Crito  wants  ;  he  was  going  to  say  something  to 
me. 

Only  this,  Socrates,  replied  Crito :  the  attendant  who  is  to 
give  you  the  poison  has  been  telling  me  that  you  are  not  to 
talk  much,  and  he  wants  me  to  let  you  know  this ;  for  that  by 
talking,  heat  is  increased,  and  this  interferes  with  the  action  of 
the  poison  ;  those  who  excite  themselves  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  drink  the  poison  two  or  three  times. 

Then,  said  Socrates,  let  him  mind  his  business  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  poison  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary ;  that 
is  all. 

I  was  almost  certain  that  you  would  say  that,  replied  Crito  ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  him. 

Never  mind  hira,  he  said. 

And  now  I  will  make  answer  to  you,  O  my  judges,  and  show 
that  he  who  has  lived  as  a  true  philosopher  has  reason  to  be  of 
good  cheer  when  he  is  about  to  die,  and  that  after  death     ^. 
he  may  hope  to  receive  the  greatest  good  in  the   other 
world.     And  how  this  may  be,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  I  will  en- 
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deavor  to  explain.  For  I  deem  that  the  trne  dUdpIe  of  phi- 
losophy is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  other  men ;  they  do 
not  perceive  that  he  is  ever  pursuing  death  and  dying  ;  and  if 
this  is  true,  why,  having  had  the  desire  of  death  idl  his  life 
long,  should  he  repine  at  the  arrival  of  that  which  he  has  been 
always  pursuing  and  desiring  ? 

Simmias  laughed  and  said :  Though  not  in  a  laughing  humor, 
I  swear  that  I  cannot  help  laughing,  when  I  think  what  the 
wicked  world  will  say  when  they  hear  this.  They  will  say 
that  this  is  very  true,  and  our  people  at  home  will  agree  with 
them  in  saying  that  the  life  which  philosophers  desire  is  truly 
death,  and  that  they  have  found  them  out  to  be  deserving  of 
the  death  which  thev  desire. 

And  they  are  right,  Simmias,  in  saying  this,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wonls  *•  They  have  found  them  out ; "  for  tliey  have 
not  found  out  what  is  tlie  nature  of  this  death  which  the  true 
philosopher  desires,  or  how  lie  deserves  or  de.«ires  death.  But 
let  us  leave  them  and  have  a  word  with  ourselves :  Do  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death  ? 

To  be  sure,  replied  Simmias. 

And  is  this  anything  but  the  separation  of  soul  and  body? 
And  being  dead  is  the  attainment  of  this  separation  when  the 
soul  exists  in  herself,  and  is  parted  from  the  body  and  the  body 
is  parted  from  the  soul  —  that  is  death  ? 

Exactly :  that  and  nothing  else,  he  replied. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  another  question,  my  friend,  about 
which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  and  the  answer  to 
which  will  probably  throw  light  on  our  present  inquiry:  Do 
you  think  that  the  philosopher  ought  to  care  about  the  pleas- 
ures —  if  they  are  to  be  called  pleasures  —  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing? 

Certainly  not,  answered  Simmias. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  the  pleasures  of  love  — -  should  he 
care  about  them? 

By  no  means. 

And  will  he  tliink  much  of  the  other  ways  of  indulging  the 
body,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  costly  raiment,  or  sandab, 
or  other  adornments  of  the  body  ?  Instead  of  caring  about 
them,  does  he  not  rather  despise  anything  more  than  nature 
needs  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

I  should  say  that  the  true  philosopher  would  despis^e  them. 

Would  you  not  say  that  he  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
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Boul  and  not  with  the  body  ?     He  would  like,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  be  quit  of  the  boily  and  turn  to  the  soul. 

That  is  true. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  philosophers,  above  all  other  men, 
may  be  observed  iu  every  sort  of  way  to  dissever  the  soul  from 
the  body. 

That  is  true.  ^ 

Whereas,  Simmia^,  the  rest  of  the  world  are  of  opinion 
that  a  life  which  bus  no  Ixxlily  pleiisure^  and  no  part  in  them  is 
not  worth  having;  but  that  he  who  thinks  nothing  of  bodily 
pleasures  is  almost  as  though  he  were  dead. 

That  is  quite  true. 

What  ag-.iin  shall  we  say  of  the  actual  acquirement  of  knowl- 
e<lge?  —  is  rlie  body,  if  invited  to  share  in  the  inquiry,  a  hin- 
deror  or  a  helper  ?  I  mean  to  say,  have  sight  and  hearing  any 
truth  in  them  ?  Arc  they  not,  as  the  poets  are  always  telling 
u:»,  inaccurate  witnesses  ?  and  yet.  if  even  they  are  inaccurate 
and  indistinct,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  other  senses  ?  —  for  you 
will  allow  that  they  are  the  best  of  them  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

Tlien  when  does  the  soul  attain  truth  ?  —  for  in  attempting 
to  consider  anything  in  company  with  the  body  she  is  obviously 
deceived. 

Yes,  that  is  true. 

Then  must  not  existence  be  revealed  to  her  in  thought,  if  at 
all? 

Yes. 

And  thought  is  best  when  the  mind  is  gathered  into  herself 
and  none  of  these  things  trouble  her  —  neither  sounds  nor  sights 
nor  pain  nor  any  pleasure.  —  when  she  has  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  the  body,  and  has  no  bodily  sense  or  feeling,  but  is 
aspiring  after  being  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  in  this  the  philosopher  dishonors  the  body  ;  his  soul 
runs  away  from  the  body  and  desires  to  be  alone  and  by  her- 
self? 

That  is  true. 

Well,  but  there  is  another  thing,  Simmias:  Is  there  or  is 
there  not  an  absolute  justice  ? 

Assuredly  there  is. 

And  an  absolute  beauty  and  absolute  good  ? 

Of  course. 
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But  did  you  ever  behold  any  of  them  with  your  eyes  ? 

Certiiinly  uot. 

Or  did  you  ever  reach  them  with  any  other  bodily  sense? 
(iiud  I  speak  not  of  these  alone,  but  of  absolute  greatness,  and 
health,  and  strength,  and  of  the  essence  or  true  nature  of  every- 
thing). Has  the  reality  of  them  ever  been  perceived  by  you 
through  the  Ixxlily  organs  ?  or  rather,  is  not  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  knowledge  of  their  several  natures  made  by  him 
who  so  onlers  his  intellectual  vision  as  to  have  the  most  exact 
conception  of  the  essence  of  that  wliich  he  considers  ? 

Certainly. 

And  he  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  them  in  their  highest 
purity  who  goes  to  each  of  them  with  the  mind  alone,  not 
P«  allowing  when  in  the  act  of  thought  the  intrusion  or  intro- 
duction of  sight  or  uny  other  sense  in  the  company  of  rea- 
son, but  with  the  very  light  of  the  mind  in  her  clearness  pene- 
trates into  the  very  light  of  truth  in  each  ;  he  has  got  rid,  as 
far  as  he  can,  of  eyes  and  ears  and  of  the  whole  body,  which  he 
conceives  of  only  as  a  disturbing  element,  hindering  the  soul 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowle<lge  when  in  company  with  her— 
is  not  this  the  sort  of  man  who,  if  ever  man  did,  is  likely  to 
attain  the  knowledge  of  existence  ? 

There  is  admirable  trutli  in  that,  Socrates,  replied  Simmias. 

And  when  they  consider  all  this,  must  not  true  philosophers 
make  a  reflection,  of  which  they  will  speak  to  one  auother  in 
such  words  as  these  :  We  have  found,  they  will  say,  a  path  of 
speculation  which  seems  to  bring  us  and  the  argument  to  the 
conclusion,  that  while  we  are  in  the  body,  and  while  the  soul  is 
mingled  with  this  mass  of  evil,  our  desire  will  not  be  satisfied, 
and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth.  For  the  body  is  a  source  of  end- 
less trouble  to  us  by  reason  of  the  mere  requirement  of  foo<l ; 
and  also  is  liable  to  diseases  which  overtake  and  impede  us  in 
the  search  after  truth  :  and  by  filling  us  so  full  of  loves,  and 
lusts,  and  fears,  and  fancies,  and  idols,  and  every  sprt  of  folly, 
prevents  our  ever  having,  as  people  say,  so  much  as  a  thought. 
For  whence  come  ware*,  and  fightings,  and  factions?  whence  but 
from  the  body  and  the  lusts  of  the  body  ?  For  wars  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  love  of  money,  and  money  has  to  be  acquired  for 
the  sake  and  in  the  service  of  the  body  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
all  these  thing-*  the  lime  which  ought  to  be  given  to  philosophy 
is  lost.  Moreover,  if  there  is  time  and  an  inclination  toward 
philosophy,  yet  the    body  introduces  a  turmoil  and  confusion 
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and  fear  into  the  course  of  speculation,  and  hinders  us  from 
seeing  the  truth  ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  if  we  would 
have  pure  knowledge  of  anything  we  must  be  quit  of  the  body, 
and  the  soul  in  herself  must  behold  all  things  in  themselves : 
then  I  suppose  that  we  shall  attain  that  which  we  desire,  and 
of  which  we  say  that  we  are  lovers,  and  that  is  wisdom ;  not 
while  we  live,  but  after  death,  as  the  argument  shows ;  for  if 
while  in  company  with  the  body,  the  soul  cannot  have  pure 
knowledge,  one  of  two  things  seems  to  follow -— either  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  after  death.  ^- 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  soul  will  be  in  herself 
alone  and  without  the  body.  In  this  pi*esent  life,  I  reckon  that 
we  make  the  nearest  approach  to  kuowletlge  when  we  have  the 
least  possible  concern  or  interest  in  the  body,  and  are  not  satu- 
rated with  the  botlily  nature,  but  remain  ])ure  until  the  hour 
when  God  himself  is  pleased  to  release  us.  And  then  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  hotly  will  be  cleared  away  and  we  shall  be  pure 
and  hold  converse  with  other  pnre  souls,  and  know  of  ourselves 
the  clear  light  everywhere ;  and  this  is  surely  the  light  of  truth. 
For  no  impure  thing  is  allowed  to  approtich  the  pure.  These 
are  the  sort  of  words,  Simmias,  which  the  true  lovers  of  wis- 
dom cannot  help  saying  to  one  another,  and  thinking.  You 
will  aijree  with  me  in  that  ? 

Certainly,  Socrates. 

But  if  this  is  true,  0  my  friend,  then  there  is  great  hope  that, 
going  whither  I  go,  I  shall  there  be  satisfied  with  that  which 
has  been  the  chief  concern  of  you  and  me  in  our  past  lives. 
And  now  that  the  hour  of  departure  is  appointed  to  me,  this  is 
the  hope  with  which  I  depart,  and  not  I  only.,  but  every  man 
who  believes  that  he  has  his  miud  purified. 

Certainly,  replied  Simmias. 

And  what  is  purification  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  as  I  was  saying  before ;  the  habit  of  the  soul  gather- 
iii<r  and  collectino:  herself  into  herself,  out  of  all  the  courses  of 
the  body ;  the  dwelling  in  her  own  place  alone,  as  in  another 
life,  so  also  in  this,  as  far  as  she  can ;  the  release  of  the  soul 
from  the  chains  of  the  body  ? 

Very  true,  he  sidd. 

And  what  is  that  which  is  termed  death,  but  this  very  separa- 
tion and  release  of  the  soid  from  the  body  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  the  true  philosophers,  and  they  only,  study  and  are  eagex 
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to  release  the  soul.     Is  not  the  separation  and  release  of  the  sonl 
from  the  body  their  especial  study  ? 

That  Ls  true. 

And  as  I  was  saying  at  first,  there  would  be  a  ridiculous  con- 
tradiction in  men  studying  to  live  as  nearly  ad  they  can  in  a  state 
of  death,  and  yet  repining  when  death  comes. 

Certainly. 

Then  Simmias,  as  the  true  philosophers  are  ever  studying 
death,  to  them,  of  all  men,  death  is  the  least  terrible.  Look  at 
the  matter  in  this  way :  how  inconsistent  of  them  to  have  been 
always  enemies  of  the  bo<Iy,  and  wanting  to  have  the  soul  alon(>, 
and  when  tins  is  granted  to  them,  to  l)c  trembling  and  repining ; 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  their  departing  to  that  place  where,  when 
PQ  they  arrive,  they  ho[>e  to  gain  that  which  in  life  they  lovetl 
(and  this  was  wisdom),  and  at  tiie  :«ame  time  to  be  rid  of 
the  company  of  their  enemy.  Many  n  m:in  lias  been  willing  to 
go  to  the  world  below  in  the  Iiope  of  seeing  there  an  earthly  love, 
or  wife,  or  son,  and  conversing  with  them.  And  will  he  who  is 
a  true  lover  of  wisdom,  and  is  persuaded  iu  like  manner  that 
only  in  the  world  below  he  am  worthily  enjoy  her,  still  repine 
at  death  ?  Will  he  not  depart  with  joy  ?  Surely,  he  will,  my 
friend,  if  he  be  a  true  philosopher.  For  he  will  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  there  only,  and  nowhere  else,  he  can  find  wisdom 
in  her  purity.  And  if  this  be  true,  he  would  be  very  absurd,  as 
I  was  saying,  if  he  were  to  fear  death. 

He  would  indeed,  replied  Simmias. 

And  when  you  see  a  man  who  is  repining  at  the  approach  of 
death,  is  not  his  reluctance  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  not  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  but  a  lover  of  the  body,  and  probably  at  the  same 
time  a  lover  of  either  money  or  power,  or  both  ? 

That  is  very  true,  he  replied. 

There  is  a  virtue,  Simmias,  which  is  named  courage.  Is  not 
tha*.  a  special  attribute  of  the  philosopher  ? 

Certainly. 

Again,  there  is  temperance.  Is  not  the  calm,  and  control, 
and  disdain  of  the  passions  which  even  the  many  call  temper- 
ance, a  quality  belonging  only  to  those  who  despise  the  body, 
and  live  in  philosophy  ? 

That  is  not  to  be  denied. 

For  the  courage  and  temperance  of  other  men,  if  you  will 
consider  them,  are  really  a  contradiction. 

How  IS  that,  Socrates  ? 
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"Well,  he  said,  you  nre  aware  that  death  is  reg;arded  by  men 
ill  general  as  a  great  evil. 

lliat  is  true,  he  said. 

And  do  not  courageous  men  endure  death  because  they  are 
afmid  of  yet  greater  evils  ? 

Thnt  is  true. 

Then  ail  but  the  philosophers  are  courageous  only  from  fear, 
and  because  they  are  afraid ;  and  yet  tliat  a  man  should  bu 
courageous  from  fear,  and  because  he  is  a  coward,  is  surely  a 
strange  thing. 

Verv  true. 

And  are  not  the  temperate  exactly  in  the  same  case  ?  They 
lire  temperate  because  ihoy  are  intcmperato,  —  which  may 
.«t*em  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  is  nevertlieless  the  sort  of  thin«r 
which  happens  with  this  foolish  temperance.  For  there  are 
pie  isnros  whicli  thoy  must  have.  :nn!  are  afraid  of  lo-ing ;  and 
therefore  thoy  ahstain  from  one  class  of  pleasures  l>ecanse  they 
are  overcome  by  another  :  and  whereas  intemperance  is  detined 
as  *•  beiuL'  under  the  dominion  of  pleasure/'  they  overcome  ^^ 
only  because  they  are  overcome  by  pleasure.  And  that 
is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  they  are  temperate  through  in- 
temperance. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

Yet  the  exchange  of  one  fear  or  pleasure  or  pain  for  another 
fear  or  pleasure  or  pain,  which  are  measured  like  coins,  the 
greater  with  the  less,  is  not  the  exchange  of  virtue.  O  my 
dear  Simmins,  is  there  not  one  true  coin  for  which  all  things 
ought  to  exchange  ?  —  and  that  is  wisdom  ;  and  only  in  ex- 
change for  this,  and  in  company  with  this,  is  anything  truly 
bough'  or  sold,  whether  courage  or  temperance  or  justice.  And 
is  not  all  cme  virtue  the  companion  of  wisdom,  no  matter  what 
fears  or  pleasures  or  other  similar  goods  or  evils  may  or  may 
not  attend  her  ?  But  the  virtue  wiiich  is  made  up  of  these 
goods,  when  they  are  severed  from  wisdom  and  exchanged  with 
one  another,  is  a  shadow  of  virtue  only,  nor  is  there  ar.y  free- 
dom or  health  or  truth  in  her ;  but  in  the  true  exchange  there 
is  a  purging  away  of  all  these  things,  and  temperance,  and  jus- 
tice, and  courage,  and  wisdom  herself,  are  a  purgation  of  them. 
And  I  conceive  that  the  founder  of  the  mysteries  had  a  real 
meaning  and  were  not  mere  triflers  when  they  intimated  in  a 
figure  long  ago  that  he  who  passed  unsanctified  and  uninitiated 
into  the  world  below  will  live  in  a  slough,  but  that  he  who  ar- 
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rives  there  after  initiAtion  and  purification  will  dwell  with  the 
gods.  For  ^many,**  as  they  say  in  the  mysterieA,  *^are  the 
thyrsus-bearers,  but  few  are  the  mystics,"  —  meaning,  as  I  in- 
terpret the  words,  the  true  philosophers.  In  the  number  of 
whom  I  have  been  seeking,  according  to  my  tibility,  to  find  a 
place  during  my  whole  life ;  whether  I  have  sought  in  a  right 
way  or  not,  and  whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not.  I  shall  truly 
know  in  a  little  while,  if  God  will,  when  I  myself  arrive  in  die 
other  world :  that  is  my  belief.  And  now  Siramias  and  Cebes, 
I  have  answered  those  who  charge  me  with  not  grieving  or  re- 
pining at  parting  from  you  and  my  m'lsrers  in  this  world ;  and 
I  nm  right  in  not  repining,  for  I  l)clieve  thiit  I  shall  find  other 
masters  and  friends  who  are  :is  go»xl  in  tins  wnrld  1k*1ow.  But 
all  men  cannot  ret'civo  this,  and  I  shall  l)e  gl:ul  if  my  words 
have  any  more  success  with  you  than  with  the  judges  of  Athe- 
nians. 

Cebes  answered :  I  ngree,  Socrates,  in  the  greater  part  of 
^^  what  you  say.  But  in  what  relates  to  the  soul,  men  are 
apt  to  be  Incredulous ;  they  fear  that  when  she  Iciives  the 
body  her  place  may  be  nowhere,  and  that  on  the  very  day  of 
death  she  may  Ik;  destroyed  and  perish,  —  imme<l lately  on  her 
release  from  the  bodv,  issninjj  forth  like  smoke  or  air  and  van- 
ishing  away  into  nothingness.  For  if  she  could  only  hold  to- 
gether and  be  herself  after  she  wa*  released  from  the  evils  of 
the  body,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  ho|>e,  Socrates,  that 
what  you  say  is  true.  But  much  persuasion  and  many  argu- 
ments are  required  in  order  to  prove  that  when  the  man  is  dead 
the  soul  yet  exists,  and  has  any  force  or  intelligence. 

True,  Cebes,  said  Socrates ;  and  shall  I  suggest  that  we  talk 
a  little  of  the  probabilities  of  these  things  ? 

I  am  sure,  said  Cebes,  that  I  should  greatly  like  to  know 
your  opinion  about  them. 

I  reckon,  said  Socrates,  that  no  one  who  heard  me  now,  not 
even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  enemies,  the  comic  poets,  could 
accuse  me  of  idle  talking  about  matters  in  which  I  have  no 
coucem.     Let  us  then,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  the  iuquiry. 

Whether  the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  or  are  not  in  the 
world  below,  is  a  question  which  may  be  argued  in  this  manuer. 
The  ancient  doctrine  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  affirms 
that  they  go  from  hence  into  the  otiier  world,  and  return  hither, 
and  are  born  from  the  dead.  Now  if  this  be  true,  and  the  liv- 
ing come  from  the  dead,  then  our  souls  must  be  in  the  other 
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world,  for  if  not,  how  coald  they  be  bom  again  ?  And  this 
would  be  conclusive,  if  there  were  any  real  evidence  that  the 
living  are  only  born  from  the  dead ;  but  if  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this,  then  other  arguments  will  have  to  be  ad<luced. 

That  is  very  true,  replied  Cebes. 

Then  let  us  consider  this  question,  not  in  relation  to  man 
only,  but  in  relation  to  animals  genendly,  and  to  plants,  and 
to  everything  of  which  there  is  generation,  and  the  proof  will 
1)e  easier.  Are  not  all  things  which  have  opposites  generated 
out  of  their  opposites  ?  I  mean  such  things  as  gotxl  and  evil, 
just  and  unjust  —  and  there  are  innumerable  other  opposite.^ 
whieh  are  generateil  out  of  opposite:*.  And  I  want  to  show  that 
this  holds  universally  of  all  opposites ;  I  mean  to  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  anything  which  becomes  greater  must  l)ecome  greater 
after  being  less. 

True. 

And  that  which  becomes  less  must  have  been  once  ^. 
greater  and  then  become  less. 

Yes. 

And  the  weaker  is  generated  from  the  stronger,  and  the 
swifter  from  the  slower. 

Very  true. 

And  the  worse  is  from  the  better,  and  the  more  just  is  from 
the  more  unjust? 

Of  course. 

And  is  this  true  of  all  opposites  ?  and  are  we  convinced  that 
all  of  them  are  generated  out  of  opposites  ? 

Ye.«*. 

And  in  this  universal  opposition  of  all  things,  are  there  not 
also  two  intermediate  processes  which  are  ever  going  on,  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  back  again  ;  'where  there  is  a  greater  and 
H  less  there  is  also  on  intermediate  process  of  increase  and  di- 
minution, and  that  which  grows  is  said  to  wax,  and  that  which 
decsiys  to  wane  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  there  are  many  other  processes,  snch  as  division  and 
compoifition,  cooling  and  heating,  which  equally  involve  a  pas- 
sage into  and  out  of  one  another.  And  this  holds  of  all  oppo- 
sites, even  though  not  always  expressed  in  words  —  they  are 
generated  out  of  one  another,  and  there  is  a  passing  or  process 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 
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TVell,  and  is  there  not  an  opposite  of  life,  as  sleep  is  the  op* 
posite  of  waking  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

Death,  he  answered. 

And  these  then  are  generated,  if  they  are  opposites,  the  one 
from  the  otlier,  and  have  there  their  two  intermediate  processes 
also? 

Of  course. 

Now,  said  Socrates,  I  will  analyze  one  of  the  two  pairs  of 
opposites  which  I  have  mentioneil  to  you,  and  al.'^o  its  interme- 
diate processes,  and  you  shall  analyze  the  other  to  me.  Tlie 
state  of  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  state  of  waking,  and  out  of  sleep- 
ing waking  is  generatetl,  and  out  of  waking,  sleeping ;  and  the 
process  of  generation  is  in  the  one  c:u>e  tailing  :isleep,  and  in 
the  other  waking  up.     Are  you  agreed  about  that? 

Quite  agreed. 

Then,  suppose  that  you  analyze  life  and  death  to  me  in  the 
same  manner.     Is  not  death  opposeil  to  life  ? 

Yes. 

And  they  are  generated  one  from  the  other  ? 

Yes. 

What  is  generated  from  life  ? 

Death. 

And  what  from  death  ? 

1  can  only  say  in  answer  —  life. 

Then  the  living,  whether  things  or  persons,  Cebes,  are  gene- 
rated from  the  dead  ? 

That  is  clear,  he  replied. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  our  souls  are  in  the  world  below  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  one  of  the  two  processes  or  generations  is  visible  —  for 
surely  the  act  of  dying  is  visible  ? 

Surely,  he  said. 

And  may  not  the  other  be  inferred  as  the  complement  of  na- 
ture, who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  go  on  one  leg  only  ?  And 
if  not,  a  corresponding  process  of  generation  in  death  must  also 
be  assigned  to  her  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  what  is  that  process  ? 

Revival. 
-2  And  revival,  if  there  he  such  a  thing,  is  tlie  birth  of  tlie 

dead  into  the  world  of  the  liviug  ? 
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Quite  true. 

Thea  here  is  a  new  way  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  the  living  come  from  the  dead,  just  as  the  dead  come  from 
the  living ;  and  if  tliis  is  true,  then  the  souls  of  the  dead  miist 
be  in  some  placu  out  of  which  they  come  again.  And  this,  as 
I  think,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

Yes,  Socrates,  he  said ;  all  tliis  seems  to  flow  necessarily  out 
of  our  previous  admissions. 

And  that  these  admissions  were  not  unfliir,  Cebes,  he  said, 
may  be  shown,  as  I  think,  in  this  way  :  If  generation  were  in 
a  straight  line  only,  and  there  were  no  compensation  or  circle 
in  nature,  no  turn  or  return  into  one  another,  then  yon  know 
that  all  things  would  at  hist  have  the  s:ime  form  and  ])ass  into 
the  same  sUxU^,  and  there  would  be  no  more  generation  of  them. 

AVhut  do  von  mean  ?  he  said. 

A  simple  thing  enoni^li,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  case 
of  sleep,  he  replie«l.  You  knovv  that  if  there  were  no  compen- 
sation of  sleeping  and  waking,  the  story  of  the  sleeping  Endy- 
mion  would  in  the  end  have  no  meaninsj,  because  all  other 
things  would  \ye  asleep  too,  and  he  would  not  be  thought  of. 
Or  if  there  were  corapoMiion  only,  and  no  division  of  substances, 
then  the  chaos  of  Anaxaixonis  would  come  af]jain.  And  in  like 
manner,  my  dear  Cebes,  if  all  things  which  partook  of  life  were 
to  die,  and  after  they  were  dead  remained  in  the  form  of  death, 
and  did  not  come  to  life  again,  all  would  at  last  die,  and  nothing 
would  be  alive  —  how  could  this  be  otherwise  ?  For  if  the  liv- 
ing spring  from  any  others  who  are  not  the  dead,  and  they  die, 
must  not  all  things  at  last  be  swallowed  up  iu  death  ? 

There  is  no  escape  from  that,  Socrates,  said  Cebes  ;  and  I 
think  that  what  you  say  is  entirely  true. 

Yes,  he  said,  Cebes,  I  entirely  think  so  too  ;  and  we  are  not 
walkintT  in  a  vain  imajg:ination :  but  I  am  confident  in  the  belief 
that  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as  living  again,  and  that  the 
living  spring  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
in  existence,  and  that  the  good  souls  have  a  better  portion  than 
the  evil. 

Cebes  added  :  Your  favorite  doctrine,  Socrates,  that  knowl- 
edge is  simply  recollection,  if  true,  also  necessarily  implies  a 
previous  time  in  which  we  learned  that  which  we  now  recollect. 
But  this  would  be  impossible  unless  our  soul  was  in  some  place 
before  existing  in  the  human  form ;  here  then  is  another  -n 
argument  of  the  souKs  immortality. 
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Bat  tell  me,  Cebes,  said  Simmios  interposing,  wliat  prooft 
are  given  of  this  doctrine  of  recollection  ?  I  am  not  verj  sure 
at  this  moment  that  I  remember  them. 

One  excellent  proof,  said  Cebes,  is  afforded  by  questiont.  If 
yon  put  a  question  to  a  person  in  a  right  way,  he  will  give  a 
true  answer  of  himself,  but  how  could  he  do  this  uoless  there 
were  knowledge  and  right  reason  already  in  him  ?  And  this 
is  most  clearly  shown  when  he  is  taken  to  a  diagram  or  to  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

But  it  said  Socrates,  you  are  still  incredulous,  Siinmias,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  you  may  not  agree  with  me  when  you 
look  at  the  matter  in  another  way ;  I  mean,  if  you  are  still 
incredulous  as  to  whetliur  knowledge  is  recollection  ? 

Incredulous,  I  am  not,  said  Simmias ;  but  I  want  to  have 
tins  doctrine  of  recolleciion  brouijht  to  mv  own  recollection, 
tind,  from  what  Cebes  has  said.  I  am  beginning  to  recollect  and 
1>e  convinced :  but  I  should  still  like  to  hear  what  more  you 
have  to  say. 

This  is  what  I  should  say,  he  replied  :  We  should  ngree, 
if  I  am  not  mist:iken,  that  what  a  man  recollects  he  must  have 
known  at  some  previous  time. 

Very  true. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  recollection  ?  And,  in  asking 
this,  I  mean  to  ask,  whether  when  a  person  has  already  seen 
or  heard  or  in  any  way  perceived  anything,  and  he  knows  not 
only  that,  but  something  else  of  which  he  has  not  the  same  but 
another  knowledge,  we  may  not  fairly  suy  that  he  recollects 
that  which  comes  into  his  mind.     Are  we  agreed  about  that  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  what  I  may  illustrate  by  the  following  instance : 
The  knowledge  of  a  lyre  is  not  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of 
a  man  ? 

True. 

And  yet  what  is  the  feeling  of  lovers  when  they  recognize 
a  lyre,  or  a  garment,  or  anything  else  which  the  beloved  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  ?  Do  not  they,  from  knowing  the 
lyre,  tbrm  in  the  mind*s  eye  an  image  of  the  youth  to  whom 
the  lyre  belongs  ?  And  this  is  recollection  :  and  in  the  same 
way  any  one  who  sees  Simmias  may  remember  Cebes  ;  and 
there  are  endless  other  thin({s  of  the  same  nature. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  are  —  endless,  replied  Simmias. 

And  this  sort  of  thing,  he  said,  is  recollection,  and  is  most 
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commonly  a  process  of  recoverinfr  that  which  has  been  for- 
gotten through  time  and  ioattention. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Weil ;  and  may  you  not  aLw  from  seeing  the  picture  of  a 
horse  or  a  lyre  remember  a  man  ?  and  from  the  picture  of 
Simmias,  you  may  be  led  to  remember  Cebes  ? 

True. 

Or  you  may  also  be  led  to  the  recollection  of  Simmias  ^ . 
himself  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  in  all  these  cases,  the  recollection  may  be  derived  from 
things  either  like  or  unlike  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  when  the  recollection  is  derived  from  like  thiiin:$i,  then 
there  is  sure  to  be  another  question,  which  is.  Whether  the 
likeness  of  that  which  is  recoUecteil  is  in  auy  way  defective  or 
not  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  shall  we  proceed  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  equality,  not  of  wood  with  wood,  or  of  stone 
with  stone,  but  that,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  eqnality  in 
the  abstract  ?     Shall  we  affirm  this  ? 

Affirm,  y^^  and  swear  to  it,  replied  Simmias,  with  all  the 
confidence  in  life. 

And  do  we  know  the  nature  of  this  abstract  essence  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  whence  did  we  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  Did  we  not 
see  equalities  of  material  things,  such  as  pieces  of  wood  and 
stones,  and  gather  from  them  the  idea  of  an  equality  which  is 
different  from  them  ?  —  you  will  admit  that  ?  Or  look  at  the 
matter  again  in  this  way :  Do  not  the  same  pieces  of  wood 
or  stone  appear  at  one  time  equal,  and  at  another  time  un- 
equal ? 

That  is  certain. 

But  are  real  equals  ever  unequal  ?  or  is  the  idea  of  equality 
ever  inequality  ? 

That  surely  was  never  yet  known,  Socrates. 

Then  these  (so-called)  equals  are  not  the  same  with  the  idea 
of  equality  ? 

I  should  say,  clearly  not,  Socrates. 

And  yet  from  these  equals,  although  diffisring  from  the  idea 
of  equality,  you  conceived  and  attained  that  idea  ? 

VOL.  I.  26 
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Very  true,  he  said. 

Which  might  be  like,  or  might  be  unlike  them  ? 

Yes. 

But  that  makes  no  difference:  wheoerer  from  seeing  one 
thing  you  conceived  another,  whether  like  or  unlike,  there 
must  surely  have  been  an  act  of  recollection  ? 

Very  true. 

But  what  would  you  say  of  equal  portions  of  wood  and  stone« 
or  other  material  equals  ?  and  what  is  the  impression  produced 
by  them  ?  Are  they  equals  in  the  same  sense  as  absolute 
equality  ?  or  do  they  fall  short  of  this  in  a  measure  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  in  a  very  great  measure  too. 

And  mu<t  we  not  allow,  that  when  I  or  any  one  look  at  any 
object,  and  perceive  that  the  object  aims  at  being  some  other 
thing,  but  falls  short  of,  and  cannot  attain  to  it,  —  he  who  make.'t 
this  observation  must  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  ot*  that  to 
which,  as  he  says,  the  other,  although  similar,  was  inferior  ? 

Certainly. 

And  has  not  this  been  our  own  case  in  the  matter  of  equals 
and  of  absolute  equality  ? 

Precisely. 
..  Then  we  must  have  known  absolute  equality  previously 

to  the  time  when  we  first  saw  the  material  equals,  and  re- 
fected that  all  these  apparent  equals  aim  at  this  absolute  equal- 
ity, but  fall  short  of  it  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  we  recognize  also  that  this  absolute  equality  has  only 
been  known,  and  can  only  be  known,  through  the  medium  of 
sight  or  touch,  or  of  some  other  sense.  And  this  I  would  afi&rm 
of  all  such  conceptions. 

Yes,  Socrates,  as  for  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  one  of 
them  is  the  same  as  the  other. 

And  from  the  senses  then  is  derived  the  knowledge  that  all 
sensible  things  aim  at  an  idea  of  equality  of  which  they  fall 
short  —  is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes. 

Then  before  we  began  to  see  or  hear  or  perceive  in  any  way, 
we  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  absolute  equality,  or  we 
could  not  have  referred  to  that  the  equals  which  are  derive<1 
from  the  senses  ?  ^  for  to  that  they  all  aspire,  and  of  that  they 
fall  short  ? 

That.  Socrates,  is  certainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  previous 
stjitements. 
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And  did  we  not  see  and  hear  and  acquire  our  other  senses 
as  soon  us  we  were  bom  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  we  must  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  ideal  equal 
at  some  time  previous  to  this  ? 

Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  before  we  were  born,  I  suppose  ? 

True. 

And  if  we  acquired  this  knowledge  before  we  were  bom,  and 
were  born  having  it,  then  we  also  knew  Inifore  we  were  bom 
and  at  the  instant  of  birth  not  only  the  equal  or  the  greater  or 
the  less,  but  all  other  idejw ;  fur  we  are  not  speaking  only  of 
equality  absolute,  but  of  beauty,  good,  justice,  holiness,  and  all 
which  we  stamp  with  the  name  of  essence  in  the  dialecticiil 
proce.'*8.  whfu  wi*  :vsk  and  answer  questions.  Of  all  this  we  may 
ceruiinly  ulHrm  that  we  acquired  tlie  knowlodirc  before  birth  ? 

That  is  true. 

But  if,  after  having  acquired,  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
which  we  acquired,  then  we  must  always  have  been  born  with 
knowledge,  and  shall  always  continue  to  know  as  long  as  life 
lasts — for  knowing  is  the  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge 
and  not  forgetting.  Is  not  forgetting,  Simmias,  just  the  losing 
of  knowledge  ? 

Quite  true,  Socrates. 

But  if  the  knowledge  which  we  ac(|uired  before  birth  was 
lost  by  us  at  birth,  and  if  afterwards  by  the  use  of  the  senses 
we  recovered  that  which  we  previously  knew,  will  not  that  which 
we  call  learning  be  a  process  of  recovering  our  knowledge,  and 
may  not  this  be  rightly  termed  recollection  by  us  ? 

Very  true. 

For  this  is  clear,  that  when  we  perceived  something,  either 
by  the  help  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  some  other  sense,  there  ^^ 
was  no  difficulty  in  receiving  from  this  a  conception  of 
some  other  thing  like  or  unlike  which  had  been  forgotten  and 
which  was  associated  with  this ;  and  therefore,  as  I  was  saying, 
one  of  two  alternatives  follows :  either  we  had  this  knowledge 
at  birth,  and  continued  to  know  through  life;  or,  after  birth, 
those  who  are  said  to  learn  only  remember,  and  learning  is  re- 
collection onlv. 

Yes,  that  is  quite  tme,  Socrates. 

And  which  alternative,  Simmias,  do  you  prefer?  Had  we 
the  knowledsre  at  our  birth,  or  did  we  remember  afterwards  the 
things  which  we  knew  previously  to  our  birth  ? 
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I  cannot  decide  at  the  moment 

At  auj  rate  you  can  decide  whether  he  who  haa  knowledge 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he 
knows. 

Certainly,  he  ought. 

But  do  70U  think  that  every  man  is  able  to  give  a  reason  abont 
these  very  matters  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 

I  wish  that  they  could,  Socrates,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  to- 
morrow at  this  time  there  will  be  no  one  able  to  give  a  reason 
worth  having. 

Then  you  are  not  of  opinion^  Simnxias  that  all  men  know 
these  things  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  they  are  in  process  of  recollecting  that  which  they 
leiirned  l)efore? 

Certainly. 

But  when  did  our  souls  acquire  this  knowledge  ?  —  not  since 
we  were  born  as  men  ? 

Certainly  not 

And  therefore,  previously  ? 

Yes. 

Then,  Simmias,  our  souls  must  have  existed  before  they 
were  in  the  form  of  man  —  without  bodies,  and  must  have 
had  intelligence? 

Unless  indeed  you  suppose,  Socrates,  that  these  notions  were 
given  us  at  the  moment  of  birth ;  for  this  is  the  only  time  that 
remains. 

Yes,  my  friend,  but  when  did  we  lose  them  ?  for  they  are  not 
in  us  when  we  are  bom  — that  is  admitted.  Did  we  lose  them 
at  the  moment  of  receiving  them,  or  at  some  other  time  ? 

No,  Socrates,  I  perceive  that  I  was  unconsciously  talking 
nonsense. 

Then  may  we  not  say,  Simmias,  that  if,  as  we  are  always 
repeating,  there  b  an  absolute  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  essence 
in  general,  and  to  this,  which  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  previous 
condition  of  our  being,  we  refer  all  our  sensations,  and  with  this 
compare  them — assuming  this  to  have  a  prior  existence,  then 
our  .oouls  must  have  had  a  prior  existence,  but  if  not,  there 
would  be  no  force  in  the  arcrument  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  these  absolute  ideas  existed  before  we  were  born,  then 
our  souls  must  have  existed  before  we  were  born,  and  if  not  the 
ideas,  then  not  the  souls. 
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Tes,  Socrates ;  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  precisely  the 
same  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  soul  before  birth,  and  ^- 
of  the  essence  of  which  you  aru  speaking :  and  the  argu- 
ment arrives  at  a  result  wiiich  happily  agrees  with  my  own 
notion.  For  there  is  nothing  which  to  my  mind  is  so  evident  as 
tliat  beauty,  gootl,  and  other  notions  of  which  you  were  just 
now  speaking,  have  a  most  real  and  absolute  existence ;  and  I 
nm  sati.'ified  witli  tho  proof. 

Well,  but  is  Cebes  equally  satisfied  ?  for  I  must  convince 
him  too. 

I  think,  said  Simmins,  that  Cebes  is  satisft(*d  :  although  he  is 
the  most  incredulous  of  mortals,  yet  I  believe  that  he  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  before  birth.  But  that  after  death 
the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  is  not  yet  proven  even  to  my  own 
s;iti^ faction.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feelinj;  of  the  many  to 
which  Cebe.'<  was  roferrinu  —  the  feclinir  that  when  the  man  dies 
the  soul  may  be  .scattered,  and  that  this  nuiy  be  the  end  of  her. 
For  admitting  that  she  may  be  generated  ami  created  in  some 
other  place,  and  may  have  existed  before  enterinu^  the  human 
bo<ly,  why  after  linving  entered  in  and  gone  out  again  may  she 
not  het^elf  be  destroyed  and  come  to  an  end? 

Very  true,  Siramias,  said  Cel)es  ;  that  our  soul  existed  before 
we  were  born  was  the  first  half  of  the  ar;:ument,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  proven  ;  that  tlie  soul  will  exist  after  death  as 
well  as  before  birth  is  the  other  half  of  which  the  proof  is  still 
wanting,  and  has  to  be  supplied. 

But  that  proof,  Siinnii:is  and  Cebes,  has  been  already  given, 
said  Socrates,  if  you  put  the  two  arguments  together  —  I  mean 
this  and  the  former  one,  in  which  we  admitted  that  everything 
living  is  bom  of  the  dead.  For  if  the  soul  existed  before  birth, 
and  in  coming  to  life  and  being  born  can  be  bom  only  from 
death  and  dying,  must  she  not  after  death  continue  to  exist,  since 
she  has  to  be  bom  again  ?  surely  the  proof  which  you  desire  has 
been  already  furnished.  Still  I  suspect  that  you  and  Simmias 
would  be  glad  to  probe  the  argument  further  ;  like  children,  you 
are  haunted  with  a  fear  that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  bodv, 
the  wind  may  really  blow  her  away  and  scatter  her ;  especially 
if  a  man  should  happen  to  die  in  stormy  weather  imd  not  when 
the  sky  is  calm. 

Cebes  answered  with  a  smile :  Then,  Socrates,  you  must  ar- 
gue us  out  of  our  feai*s  —  and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
our  fears,  but  there  h  a  child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort 
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of  hobgoblin  ;  him  too  we  must  persuade  not  to  be  afraid  when 
he  is  alone  with  him  in  the  dark. 

Socrates  said :  Let  the  voice  of  the  charmer  be  applied  daily 
until  you  have  charmed  him  away. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  good  charmer  of  our  fears,  Socra* 
tes,  when  you  are  gone  ? 

^g  Hellas,  he  replied,  is  a  large  place,  Cebes,  and  has  many 

good  men,  and  there  are  barbarous  races  not  a  few :  seek 
fijr  him  among  them  all,  far  and  wide,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
money ;  for  there  is  no  better  way  of  using  your  mouey.  And 
you  must  not  forget  to  seek  for  him  among  yourselves  too ;  for 
he  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be  found. 

The  search,  replied  Cebes,  shall  certainly  be  mode.  And 
now,  if  you  please,  let  us  return  to  the  i>oint  of  the  argument  at 
which  we  digre:«sed. 

By  all  means,  replied  Socrates  ;  wliat  else  should  I  please  ? 

^^cry  good,  he  said. 

Must  we  not,  said  Socrates,  ask  ourselves  some  question  of 
this  sort  ?  —  Wliat  is  that  which,  as  we  imagine,  is  liable  to  be 
saittered  away,  and  about  whicli  we  fear  ?  and  what  again  is 
that  about  which  we  have  no  fear  ?  And  then  we  may  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  soul  —  our  hopes  and  fears  as  to  our  own  souls 
will  turn  upon  that 

Tliat  is  true,  he  said. 

Now  the  compound  or  composite  may  be  supposed  to  be 
naturally  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  like  manner  as  of  being 
compounded ;  but  that  which  is  uncompounded,  and  that  only, 
must  be,  if  anything  is,  indissoluble. 

Yes ;  that  is  what  I  should  imagine,  said  Cebes. 

And  the  uncompounded  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  and 
unchanging,  whereas  the  compound  is  always  changing  and 
never  the  same  ? 

That  I  also  think,  he  said. 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  the  previous  discussion.  Is  that 
idea  or  essence,  which  in  the  dialectical  process  we  define  as 
essence  or  true  existence  —  whether  essence  of  equality,  beauty, 
or  anything  else :  are  these  essences,  I  say.  liable  at  times  to 
some  degree  of  change  ?  or  are  they  each  of  them  always  what 
they  are,  having  the  same  simple  self-existent  and  unchanging 
tbrms,  and  not  admitting  of  variation  at  all,  or  in  any  way,  or 
at  any  time  ? 

They  must  be  always  the  same,  Socrates,  replied  Cebes. 
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And  what  would  you  say  of  the  many  beautiful  —  whether 
men  or  liorses  or  garments  or  any  other  things  which  may  be 
called  equal  or  beautiful,  —  are  they  all  unchanging  and  tlie 
same  always,  or  quite  the  reverse  ?  May  they  not  rather  be 
described  as  almost  always  changing  and  hardly  ever  the  same, 
either  with  tliemsc^lves  or  with  one  another  ? 

The  latter,  replie<l  Cebes ;  they  are  always  in  a  state  of 
change. 

And  these  you  can  touch  and  see  and  perceive  with  the     ^f. 
senses,  but  the  unchanging  things  you  can  only  perceive 
with  the  mind  —  they  are  invisible  and  are  not  seen  ? 

That  is  verv  true,  he  said. 

Well  then,  he  added,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  existences,  one  seen,  the  other  unseen. 

Let  us  siii)pu.se  them. 

The  ."^een  is  the  chanfjinjj,  and  the  unseen  is  the  unchani;in«j  ? 

That  may  bu  also  supposed. 

AikI  further,  is  not  one  part  of  us  body,  and  the  rest  of  us 
soul  ? 

To  be  sure. 

And  to  wluch  class  may  we  say  that  the  body  is  more  alike 
and  akin  ? 

Clearly  to  the  seen  :  no  one  can  doubt  that. 

And  is  the  soni  seen  or  not  seeu  ? 

Not  by  man,  Socrates. 

And  by  *'  seen  **  and  "  not  seen  "  is  meant  by  us  that  which 
is  or  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man  ? 

Yes,  to  the  eye  of  man. 

And  what  do  we  say  of  the  soul  ?  is  that  seen  or  not  seen  ? 

Not  seen. 

Unseen  then  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  soul  is  more  Hke  to  the  nnseen,  and  the  body  to 
the  seen  ? 

That  is  most  certain,  Socrates. 

And  were  we  not  saying  long  ago  that  the  soul  when  using 
the  Ixxly  as  an  instrument  of  perception,  that  is  to  say,  when 
using  the  sense  of  sight  or  hearing  or  some  other  sense  (for  the 
meaning  of  perceiving  through  the  boily  is  perceiving  through 
the  senses).  —  were  we  not  saying  that  the  soul  too  is  then 
dra«;ged  by  the  IxKly  into  the  region  of  the  changeable,  and 
wanders  and  is  confused  ;  the  world  spins  round  her,  and  she  14 
like  a  drunkard  when  under  their  intiuencc  ' 
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Very  true- 
But  when  returning  into  herself  she  reflects ;  then  she  piinei 
into  the  realm  of  purity,  and  eternity,  and  immortality,  and  m- 
changeableness,  which  are  her  kindred,  and  with  them  she  ever 
lives,  when  site  is  by  herself  and  is  not  let  or  hindered ;  then 
she  ceases  from  her  erring  ways,  and  being  in  coromunioa  with 
the  unchanging  is  unchanging.  And  this  state  of  the  soul  is 
called  wisdom  ? 

That  is  well  and  truly  said,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

And  to  which  class  is  the  soul  more  nearly  alike  and  akin,  as 
fur  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  argument,  as  well  as  from  the 
precwling  one  ? 

I  think,  Socrates,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  fol- 
lows the  arginueiit,  the  soul  will  be  ioHnitely  more  like  the  un- 
chaugeable.  —  even  the  most  stupid  person  will  not  deny  that. 

And  the  bodv  is  more  like  the  chnumnf;? 

Yes. 

Yet  once  more  consider  the  matter  in  this  light :  When  the 
soul  and  the  bo<ly  are  united,  then  nature  orders  the  soul  to 
r.^  rule  and  govern,  and  the  body  to  obey  and  serve.  Now 
which  of  these  two  functions  is  akin  to  the  divine  ?  and 
which  to  the  mortal  ?  Does  not  the  divine  appear  to  you  to  be 
that  which  naturally  orders  and  rules,  and  the  mortal  that  which 
is  subject  and  servant  ? 

True. 

And  which  does  the  soul  resemble  ? 

The  soul  resembles  the  divine,  and  the  body  the  mortal,  — • 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  Socrates. 

Then  reflect,  Cebes :  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter thi.4,  —  that  the  soul  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the  divine, 
and  immortal,  and  intelligible,  and  uniform,  and  indissoluble, 
and  unchangeable ;  and  the  body  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the 
human,  and  mortal,  and  unintelligible,  and  multiform,  and  dis- 
soluble, and  changeable.     Can  this,  my  dear  Cebes,  be  denied  ? 

No  indeed. 

But  if  this  is  true,  then  is  not  the  body  lifihle  to  speedy  dis- 
solution ?  and  is  not  the  soul  almost  or  altogether  indissoluble  ? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  further  observe,  that  afler  a  man  is  dead,  the 
body,  which  is  the  visible  part  of  man,  and  has  a  visible  frame- 
work, which  is  called  a  corpse,  and  which  would  naturally  he 
du«9olved  and  decomposed  and  dissipated,  is  not  dissolved  or  de- 
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comiK>scd  at  once,  but  may  remain  for  a  good  while,  if  the  con- 
sdtiition  be  sound  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  favorable  ?  For  the  bo<ly  when  shrunk  and  embalmed,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Egypt,  may  remain  almost  entire  through  infi- 
nite ages ;  and  even  in  decay,  still  there  are  some  portions,  such 
as  the  bones  and  ligament*,  which  are  practically  indestructible. 
You  allow  that  ? 

Yes. 

And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  soul,  which  is  invisible,  in 
passing  to  the  true  Hades,  which  like  her  is  invisible,  and  pure, 
Rnd  noble,  and  on  her  wav  to  the  irood  and  wise  Go<l.  whither, 
if  God  will,  my  soul  is  also  soon  to  go.  —  that  the  soul,  I  repeat, 
if  this  he  her  nature  and  origin,  is  blown  away  and  perishes 
imnie<liat(*lv  on  uuittinij  the  Ixidv.  as  the  manv  sav  ?  That  can 
never  In*,  niv  ilear  Siinniiiis  and  Ccbcs.  The  truth  rather  is, 
that  the  !-onl  which  is  pure  at  departing  <lraws  after  her  no 
bodilv  taint.  Iiavin^;  never  voluntarilv  ha<l  connection  with  the 
body,  which  t^he  is  ever  avoiding,  herself  gathered  into  her.«elf 
(for  such  abstraction  has  been  the  study  of  her  life).  And  what 
does  this  mean  but  that  she  has  been  a  true  disciple  of  philoso- 
phy, and  has  practiced  how  to  die  easily  ?  And  is  not  philoso- 
phy the  practice  of  death  ?  ^. 

Certain  I V. 

That  soul,  I  say,  herself  invisible,  departs  to  the  invisible 
world,  —  to  the  divine  and  immortal  and  rational :  thither  ar- 
riving, she  lives  in  bliss  and  is  released  from  the  error  and  folly 
of  men,  their  fears  and  wild  passions  and  all  other  human  ills, 
and  forever  dwells,  as  they  say  of  the  initiated,  in  company 
with  the  gods  ?     Is  not  this  true,  Cebes  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes.  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  the  soul  which  has  been  polluted,  and  is  impure  at  the 
time  of  her  departure,  and  is  the  companion  and  servant  of  the 
body  always,  and  is  in  love  with  and  fascinated  by  the  body  and 
by  the  desires  and  pleasures  of  the  body,  until  she  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  truth  only  exists  in  a  bodily  form,  which  a  man 
may  touch  and  see  and  taste  and  u«e  for  the  purposes  of  his 
lusts,  —  the  soul,  I  mean,  accustomed  to  hate  and  fear  and  avoid 
the  intellectual  principle,  which  to  the  bodily  eye  isi  dark  and 
invisible,  and  can  be  attained  oidy  by  philosophy ;  do  you  sup- 
}>ose  that  such  a  soul  as  this  will  depart  pure  and  unalloyed? 

That  is  imfH)ssihle,  he  replied. 

She  is  engrossed  by  the  corporeal,  which  the  continual  associa- 
tion and  constant  care  of  the  l)ody  have  made  natural  to  her. 
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Very  true. 

And  this,  my  friend,  may  I>e  conceived  to  be  that  hearj, 
weighty,  eartliy  eloineut  of  sight  by  which  such  a  soul  is  de» 
predsed  aud  dragged  down  again  into  tlie  visible  world,  because 
she  is  afraid  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  world  below  ^->  prowl- 
ing about  tombs  and  sepulchres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which« 
as  they  tell  us,  are  seen  certain  gho^^tly  apparitions  of  souls 
which  have  not  departcfl  pure,  but  are  cloyed  with  sight  and 
therefore  visible.^ 

That  is  very  likely,  Socrates. 

Yes,  that  is  very  likely,  Cubes  ;  and  these  must  be  the  souls, 
not  of  the  good,  but  of  the  evil,  who  are  compelled  to  wander 
about  such  places  in  payment  of  the  penalty  of  their  former 
evil  Wiiv  of  life  ;  and  tliev  continue  to  wander  until  the  desire 
which  haunts  them  is  satisfied  uiul  ihey  ai*e  ini[)risuned  in  another 
body.  And  they  may  be  supposed  to  bo  tixed  in  the  same 
natures  which  they  had  in  their  former  life. 

What  natin*es  do  vou  mean,  Socrates  ? 

I  meau  to  say  that  men  who  have  followed  after  gluttony, 
aud  wantonness,  aud  drunkenness,  aud  have  had  no  thought  of 
avoiding  them,  would  pass  into  asses  and  animals  of  that  sort. 
What  do  you  think? 

I  think  that  exceedingly  probable. 
^^  Aud  those  who  have  chosen  the  portiou  of  injustice,  and 

tyranny,  aud  violence,  will  pass  into  wolves,  or  hawks  and 
kites  ;  whither  else  can  we  suppose  them  to  go  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes ;  that  is  doubtless  the  place  of  natur&H  such 
as  theirs. 

Aud  there  is  no  difficulty,  he  said,  iu  assigning  to  all  of  them 

places  answering  to  their  several  natures  and  propensities  ? 

There  is  not,  he  said. 

• 
1  Compare  Milton,  ComtUy  463  foil. :  — 

"*  But  when  lost, 
BjT  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  fool  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sia, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  Imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  beins:. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Luigerin^,  :ind  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  linked  itself  by  Ciirnal  isensuality 
To  a  d^euerate  aud  degraded  stale/* 
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Even  among  them  some  are  huppier  than  others;  and  the 
happiest  both  in  them^elveH  and  their  place  of  abode  are  those 
who  have  practiced  the  civil  and  social  virtues  which  are  called 
temperance  and  justice,  and  are  acquired  by  habit  and  attention 
witliout  philosophy  and  mind. 

Why  are  they  the  happiest  ? 

Because  they  may  be  expected  to  pass  into  some  gentle  social 
nature  which' is  like  their  own,  such  as  that  of  bees  or  ants,  or 
even  back  again  into  the  form  of  man,  and  just  avd  moderate 
men  spring  from  them. 

That  is  not  impossible. 

But  he  who  is  a  philosopher  or  lover  of  learning,  and  is  en- 
tirely pure  at  departing;,  is  alone  permitted  to  re:ich  the  gods. 
And  this  is  the  rea'^on,  Siinraias  and  Cebes,  why  the  true  votaries 
of  philos'iphy  abstain  from  all  fleshly  Insts.  and  cu'liip*  and  refuse 
to  give  tlu'inselvcs  up  to  ilicin,  —  noi  lM'C:iii»e  tliry  fear  poverty 
or  the  ruin  oi  their  fuiiilHt-s,  like  the  lovers  of  monev,  and  the 
world  in  general ;  nor  like  tlie  lovtrrs  of  power  and  honor,  be- 
cause ihev  dread  the  tli>!ionor  uv  di-ijrace  of  evil  deetls. 

No,  Socraie-*,  that  would  not  become  them,  said  Cebes. 

No  indeed,  he  rep!ie<l ;  and  therefore  they  who  have  a  care 
of  their  souls,  and  do  not  merelv  live  in  the  fashions  of  the 
body,  say  farewell  to  all  tiiis ;  they  will  not  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  blind :  and  when  Philosophy  offers  them  pnriiication  and 
release  from  evil,  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  resist  her  in- 
fluence, and  to  her  they  incline,  and  whither  she  leads  they 
follow  her. 

What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

I  will  tell  you,  he  said.  The  lovers  of  knowledge  are  con- 
scious that  their  souls,  when  philosophy  receives  them,  are  sim- 
ply fastened  and  glued  to  their  bodies :  the  soul  is  only  able  to 
view  existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  and  not  in  her  own 
nature ;  she  is  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  all  ignorance  ;  and 
philosophy,  seeing  the  terrible  nature  of  her  confinement,  and 
that  the  captive  through  desire  is  led  to  conspire  in  her  g^ 
own  ciiptivity  (for  the  lovers  of  knowledge  are  aware  that 
tills  was  the  onginal  state  of  the  soul,  and  that  when  she  was 
in  this  state  philosophy  received  and  gently  counseled  her,  and 
wanted  to  relea^-e  her,  pointing  out  to  her  that  the  eye  is  full 
of  deceit,  and  also  the  ear  and  the  other  senses,  and  persuading 
her  to  retire  from  them  in  all  but  the  necessary  use  of  them, 
and  to  be  gathered  up  and  collected  inUi  her.-elf,  and  to  trust 
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ODly  to  herself  and  her  own  intoitions  of  absolate  existence,  and 
mistrust  that  which  comes  to  her  through  otliers  and  is  subject 
to  vicissitude)  —  philosophy  shows  her  that  this  is  visible  and 
tangible,  but  that  what  she  sees  in  her  own  nature  is  intellect- 
ual and  invisible.  And  the  soul  of  the  true  philosopher  thinks 
that  she  ought  not  to  resist  this  deliverance,  and  therefore  ab- 
stains from  pleasures  and  desires  and  paius  and  fears,  as  £ir 
as  she  is  able ;  reflecting  that  when  a  man  has  great  joys  or 
sorrows  or  fears  or  desires,  he  suffers  from  them,  not  tlie  sort 
of  evil  which  might  be  anticipated  —  as  for  example,  the  loss 
of  his  health  or  property  which  lie  has  sacrificed  to  his  lusts  — 
but  he  has  suffered  an  evil  greater  far,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  worst  (^f  all  evils,  and  one  of  which  he  never  thinks. 

And  what  is  that.  Sorrates?  said  Cubes. 

Why  this  :  When  the  fcelin<r  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  soul 
is  most  intense,  all  of  us  naturally  suppose  that  the  object  of 
this  intense  feeling  is  then  plainest  nnd  truest :  but  this  is  not 
the  cjise. 

Vorv  true. 

And  this  is  the  state  in  which  the  soid  is  most  inthralled  by 
the  bodv. 

How  is  that  ? 

Why,  because  each  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  sort  of  nail  which 
nails  and  rivets  the  soul  to  the  bodv,  and  en  "Tosses  her  and 
makes  her  believe  that  to  be  true  which  the  body  affirms  to  be 
true  ;  and  from  agreeing  with  the  Ixxly  and  having  the  same 
delights  she  is  obliged  to  have  the  same  habits  and  ways,  and 
is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pure  at  her  departure  to  the  world  be- 
low, but  is  always  saturated  with  the  body ;  so  that  she  soon 
sinks  into  another  body  and  there  germinates  and  grows,  and 
has  therefore  no  part  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  and  pure 
and  simple. 

That  is  most  true,  Socrates,  answered  Cebes. 

And  this,  Cebes,  is  the  reason  why  the  true  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge are  temperate  and  brave ;  and  not  for  the  reason  which 
the  world  gives. 
^^  Certainly  not. 

Certainly  not !  For  not  in  that  way  does  the  soul  of  a 
philosopher  reason  ;  she  will  not  ask  philosophy  to  release  her 
in  order  that  when  released  she  may  deliver  herself  up  again 
to  the  thralldom  of  pleasures  and  pains,  doing  a  work  only  to 
be  undone  again,  weaving  instead  of  unweaving  her  Penelope*8 
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web.  But  she  will  make  herself  a  calm  of  passion,  and  follow 
Keasoii,  and  dwell  in  her,  beholding  the  true  and  divine  (which 
is  not  matter  of  opinion),  and  thence  derive  nourishment.  Thus 
she  seeks  to  live  while  she  lives,  and  after  death  she  hopes  to 
go  to  lier  own  kindred  and  to  be  freed  from  human  ills.  Never 
fear,  Simmias  and  Cel)es.  that  a  soul  which  has  been  thus  nur- 
ture<l  and  has  \\vu\  these  pursuits,  will  at  her  departure  from 
the  body  be  scattered  and  blown  away  by  the  winds  and  be 
nowhere  and  nothins:. 

Wlien  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  for  a  considerable  time 
there  was  silence  ;  he  himself  and  most  of  us  appeared  to  be 
meiVuatiug  on  what  had  been  said  ;  only  Cebes  and  Simmias 
spoke  a  few  words  to  one  another.  And  Socrates  observing 
this  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  argument,  and 
whether  there  was  anvtliin<;  wautiiii;  ?  For,  said  he.  much  is 
still  open  to  suspicion  and  attack,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to 
sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  If  you  are  Uilkiug  of  something 
else  I  would  rather  not  interrupt  you,  but  if  you  are  still  doubt- 
ful about  the  argument  do  not  hesitate  to  say  exactly  what  you 
think,  and  let  us  have  anything  better  which  you  can  suggest ; 
and  if  I  am  likely  to  I>e  of  any  use,  allow  me  to  help  yon. 

Simmias  said :  I  must  confess,  Socrates,  that  doubts  did  arise 
in  our  minds,  and  each  of  us  was  urging  aud  inciting  the  other 
to  put  the  question  which  we  wanted  to  have  answered  and 
which  neither  of  us  liked  to  ask,  fearing  that  our  importunity 
might  be  troublesome  under  present  circumstances. 

Socrates  smiled,  aud  said :  0  Simmias,  how  strange  that  is  ; 
I  am  not  very  likely  to  persuade  other  men  that  I  do  not  regard 
my  present  situation  as  a  misfortune,  if  I  am  unable  to  persuade 
you,  and  you  will  keep  fancying  that  I  am  at  all  more  troubled 
now  than  at  any  other  time.  Will  you  not  allow  that  I  have  as 
much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  me  as  the  swans  ?  For  they, 
when  they  perceive  that  they  must  die,  having  sung  all  their  life 
long,  do  then  sing  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  g^ 
that  they  are  about  to  go  away  to  the  god  whose  ministers 
they  are.  But  men,  because  they  are  themselves  afraid  of  death, 
slanderously  affirm  of  the  swans  that  they  sing  a  lament  at  the 
last,  not  considering  that  no  bird  sings  when  cold,  or  hungry,  or 
in  pain,  not  even  the  nightingale,  nor  the  swallow,  nor  yet  the 
hoopoe ;  which  are  said  indeed  to  tune  a  lay  of  sorrow,  although 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true  of  them  any  more  than  of  the 
swans.     But  because  they  are  sacred  to  Apollo  and  have  the 
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gift  of  prophecy  and  anticipate  the  good  things  of  anotlier  world, 
therefore  they  sing  and  rejoice  in  that  day  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  And  I  too,  believing  myself  to  be  the  consecrated 
servant  of  the  same  Grod,  and  the  fellow-servant  of  the  swans, 
and  thinking  that  I  have  received  from  ray  master  gifts  of  proph- 
ecy which  are  nut  inferior  to  theirs,  would  not  go  out  of  life 
less  merrily  than  the  swans.  Cease  to  mind  then  a1)out  this, 
but  speak  and  ask  anything  which  you  like,  while  the  eleven 
magistrates  of  Athens  allow. 

Well,  Socrates,  said  Simmias,  then  I  will  tell  you  my  difficulty, 
and  Cebes  will  tell  you  his.  For  I  dare  say  that  you,  Socrates, 
feel  as  I  do,  how  very  hanl  or  almost  impossible  is  tlie  attain- 
ment of  any  certainty  about  questions  such  as  these  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  And  vet  I  shouM  deem  him  a  coward  who  did  not 
prove  wliat  is  said  about  tliem  to  the  uttenuost,  or  whose  heart 
failed  him  before  he  had  examined  them  on  every  siilc.  For  ho 
should  persevere  uhtil  he  has  attained  one  of  two  things  :  either 
he  should  discover  or  leiiru  the  truth  about  them ;  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  I  would  have  him  take  the  best  and  most  irrefragable 
of  human  notions,  and  let  this  be  the  raft  upon  which  he  sails 
through  life  —  not  without  risk,  as  I  admit,  if  he  ctiunot  find 
some  word  of  God  which  will  more  surely  and  safely  carry  him. 
And  now,  as  you  bid  me,  I  will  venture  to  question  you,  as  I 
should  not  like  to  reproach  myself  hereafter  with  not  having  said 
at  the  time  what  I  think.  For  when  I  consider  the  matter  either 
alone  or  with  Cebes,  the  argument  does  certainly  appear  to  me, 
Socrates,  to  be  not  sufficient. 

Socrates  answered :  I  dare  say,  my  friend,  that  you  may  be 
right,  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  the  argument 
is  not  sufficient. 

In  this  respect,  replied  Simmias :  Might  not  a  person  use 
the  same  argument  about  harmony  and  the  lyre  —  might  he  not 
say  that  harmony  is  a  thing  invisible,  incorporeal,  fair,  divine, 
^^  abiding  in  the  lyre  which  is  harmonized,  but  that  the  lyre 
and  the  strings  are  matter  and  material,  composite,  earthy, 
and  akin  to  mortality  ?  And  when  some  one  breaks  the  lyre,  or 
cuts  and  rends  the  strings,  then  he  who  takes  this  view  would 
argue  as  you  do,  and  on  the  same  analogy,  that  the  harmony 
survives  and  has  not  perished  ;  for  you  cannot  imagine,  as  he 
would  say,  that  the  lyre  without  the  strings,  and  the  broken 
strings  themselves  remain,  and  yet  that  the  harmony,  which  is  of 
heavenly  and  immortal  nature  and  kindred,  has  perished  —  and 
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perished  too  Inffore  the  mortal.  Tliat  harmony,  he  would  say, 
certainly  exists  somewhere,  and  the  wood  and  strings  will  decay 
before  that  decays.  For  I  suspect,  Socrates,  that  the  notion  of 
the  90ul  which  we  arc  all  of  us  inclined  to  entertain,  would  also 
be  yours,  and  that  you  too  would  conceive  the  body  to  be  strung 
up,  and  held  together,  by  the  elements  of  hot  an<l  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  soul  is  the  harmony  or  due  pro- 
portionate admixture  of  them.  And,  if  this  is  true,  the  inference 
cl'sarly  is,  that  when  the  strini^s  of  the  l>odv  nre  nndulv  loosened 
or  overstrained  through  disorder  or  other  injury,  then  the  soul, 
though  most  divine,  like  other  harmonies  of  music  or  of  the 
works  of  art,  of  cr)urse  perishes  nt  once :  ahliouuh  the  material 
remains  of  the  bodv  mav  last  for  a  considerable  time,  until  thnv 
are  either  decaved  or  burnt.  Now  if  anv  one  maintained  that 
the  soul,  beinj?  the  hamionv  of  the  elements  of  the  bodv,  first 
j)evishes  in  that  which  is  calletl  death,  how  shall  we  answer  him  ? 

Socrates  looked  rouiul  at  us  as  his  manner  was,  an<l  said  with 
a  smile :  Simmias  has  reason  on  his  side ;  and  whv  does  not 
s^nne  one  of  you  who  is  abler  ihuu  myself  answer  him?  for 
tliere  is  force  in  his  attack  upon  me.  But  perhaps,  before  we 
answer  him,  we  had  better  also  hear  what  Cebes  has  to  sav 
jiuainst  the  arjrument  —  this  will  sfive  us  time  for  reflection,  and 
when  both  of  them  have  spoken,  we  may  either  assent  to  them, 
if  their  words  appear  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  truth,  or  if 
not,  wii  may  take  up  the  other  side,  and  argue  with  them. 
Please  to  tell  me  then,  Cebes,  he  i*aid,  what  was  the  ditiiculty 
which  troubled  you  ? 

Cebes  said  :  I  will  tell  you.  My  feeling  is  that  the  argument 
is  still  in  the  same  position,  and  open  to  the  same  objections 
which  were  urged  before  ;  for  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  ^^ 
existence  of  the  soul  before  entering:  into  the  bodilv  form 
has  l)een  very  ingeniously,  and,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
quite  sufficiently  proven ;  but  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  still,  in  my  judjrment  unproven.  Now  my  objection  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  Simmias ;  for  I  am  not  disponed  to  deny 
that  the  soul  is  stronger  and  more  lasthig  than  the  body,  being 
of  opiniou  that  in  all  such  respects  the  soul  very  far  excels  the 
l)Otly.  Well  then,  says  the  argument  to  me,  why  do  you  re- 
main unconvince<l  ?  When  you  see  that  the  weaker  is  still  in 
existencre  after  the  man  is  dead,  will  you  not  admit  that  the 
more  lasting  must  al.-o  survive  during  the  same  period  of  time? 
Now  I,  like  Simmias,  must  employ  a  figure ;  and  I  shall  ask 
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you  to  consider  whether  the  tigure  is  to  the  point.  The  panille 
which  I  will  8up|K>se  is  that  of  on  old  weaver,  who  (iie:»,  n\n. 
after  his  desith  somebody  says :  He  Is  not  dead,  he  mu:»t  b<i 
ulive :  and  he  appeals  to  the  coat  which  he  himself  wove  and 
wore,  and  which  is  still  whole  and  uiidecayed.  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  ask  of  some  one  who  is  incredulous,  whetlier  a  mao 
lasts  l«)n«;cr,  or  the  coat  which  is  in  u>e  and  wear ;  and  when  he 
is  answered  that  a  man  lasts  far  longer,  thinks  that  he  has  thui 
ccrtiiinly  demonstrated  the  survival  of  the  man,  who  is  the  more 
husting,  bec;iuse  the  less  lasting  remains.  But  that,  Simmias, 
as  I  would  beg  you  to  observi',  is  not  the  truth ;  every  one  sees 
that  he  who  talks  thus  is  talking  nonsen:<e.  For  the  truth  is. 
that  this  weaver,  having  worn  and  woven  many  such  coats, 
though  he  outlived  several  of  them,  wa-i  himself  uutlive<l  by  the 
last;  but  this  is  surely  viTy  far  from  provin<;  that  a  man  b 
sliirhter  and  weaker  tliaii  a  coat.  Now  the  relation  of  the  UhIv 
to  the  !>oul  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar  figure ;  for  you  may 
say  with  reason  that  the  soul  is  Listing,  and  the  body  weak  anil 
shortlived  in  comi)arison.  And  every  soul  may  be  said  to  went 
out  many  hodics,  especially  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Foi 
if  while  the  man  is  alive  the  body  deliquesces  and  decays,  and 
yet  the  soul  always  weaves  her  garment  anew  and  repairs  the 
waste,  then  of  course,  when  the  soul  peri.shes,  she  must  have  on 
her  last  garment,  and  this  only  will  survive  her ;  but  then  again 
when  the  soul  is  dead,  the  l>ody  will  at  last  show  its  native 
weakness,  and  soon  pass  into  decay.  And  therefore  this  is  an 
argument  on  whi<*h  I  would  rather  not  rely  as  proving  that  the 
^g  soul  exists  after  death.  For  suppose  that  we  grant  even 
more  than  yon  affirm  as  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
and  besides  acknowledging  that  the  soul  existed  before  birth, 
admit  also  tliat  after  death  the  souls  of  some  are  existing  still, 
nnd  will  exist,  and  will  be  born  and  die  again  and  again,  and 
that  there  is  a  natural  strength  in  the  soul  which  will  hold  out 
and  be  born  many  times  —  for  all  this,  we  may  be  still  inclined 
to  think  that  she  will  weary  in  the  labors  of  succesj<ive  birtlis, 
and  may  at  last  succumb  in  one  of  her  deaths  and  utterly  per- 
ish ;  and  this  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body  which  brings 
destruction  to  the  soul  may  be  unknown  to  any  of  us,  for  no 
one  of  us  can  have  had  any  experience  of  it :  and  if  this  bu 
true,  then  I  say  that  he  who  is  confident  in  death  has  hut  a 
foolish  confidence,  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
altogether  immortal  and  imperishable.     But  if  he  is  not  able 
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to  prove  this,  he  who  is  about  to  die  will  always  have  reason  to 
fear  that  when  the  body  is  disunited,  the  soul  also  may  utterly 
peri.-ih. 

AH  of  us,  as  we  ofterwanls  remarked  to  one  another,  had  an 
unpleasant  feeiitig  at  hearing  them  say  this.  When  we  had 
been  so  firmly  conviuccd  before,  now  to  have  our  faith  shaken 
seemed  to  introduce  a  confusion  and  uncertainty,  not  only  into 
tlu*  previous  argument,  but  uito  any  future  one ;  either  we 
were  not  good  judges,  or  there  were  no  real  grounds  of  be- 
lief. 

Ech,  There  I  feel  with  you  —  indeed  I  do,  Phaedo,  *and 
wluMi  you  were  ppe.iking.  I  wiis  beginning  to  ask  mj'self  the 
Siiine  question  :  AVhat  argument  can  lever  trust  again?  For 
wliat  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  argument  of  Socrates, 
whirh  has  now  fallen  into  discredit  ?  That  the  soul  is  a  har- 
nioMv  is  a  doctrine  which  ha"*  al\vav>  had  a  wonderful  attraction 
for  nie.  and.  when  nientioncd.  came  back  to  me  at  cince.  ns  mv 
own  OHLiinal  conviction.  -And  now  I  must  begin  again  ami 
find  another  arirument  which  will  assure  me  that  when  the  man 
is  tlead  the  soul  dies  not  with  him,  Tell  me.  I  beg.  how  did 
Socrates  proceed  ?  Did  he  appear  to  share  the  unpleasant 
feeling  which  yon  mention  ?  or  did  he  receive  the  interruption 
calmly  ami  give  a  sutficieut  answer  ?  Tell  us,  as  exactly  as 
you  can.  what  passed. 

Phaed.  Often.  Echecrates,  as  I  have  admired  Socrates,  I 
never  admired  him  more  than  at  that  moment.  That  he  «« 
should  be  able  to  answer  was  nothing,  but  what  astonishe^l 
me  was,  tir.-t,  the  gentle  and  pleasant  and  approving  manner  in 
which  he  resrarded  the  words  of  the  voung  meu.  and  then  his 
quick  sense  of  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  argu- 
ment, and  his  ready  application  of  the  healing  art.  He  might 
be  compared  to  a  general  rallying  his  defeated  and  broken 
arinv,  urjjins:  them  to  follow  him  and  return  to  the  field  of  ar- 
gumeut. 

Ech.    How  was  that? 

Phaed.  You  shall  hear,  for  I  was  close  to  him  on  hw  right 
hand,  seated  on  a  sort  of  stool,  and  he  on  a  conch  which  was  a 
good  deal  higher.  Now  he  had  a  way  of  playing  with  my  hair, 
and  then  he  smoothed  my  head,  and  pressed  the  hair  upon  my 
neck,  and  said  :  To-morrow,  Phaedo,  I  suppose  that  these  fair 
locks  of  yours  will  be  severed. 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  suppose  that  they  will,  I  replied. 

VOL.  f.  27 
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Not  so,  if  jon  will  take  my  advice. 

What  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  said. 

To-iluy,  he  replied,  and  not  to-morrow,  if  this  argument  dies 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again  by  us,  you  and  I  will  both 
shave  our  locks :  and  if  I  were  you,  and  could  not  maintain  my 
ground  against  Simmias  and  Cebes,  I  would  myself  take  an 
oath,  like  the  Argives,  not  to  wear  hmr  any  more  until  I  bad 
renewed  the  conflict  and  defeated  them. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  Heracles  himself  is  said  not  to  be  a  match 
for  two. 

Summon  me  then,  he  said,  and  I  will  be  your  lolaus  until 
the  sun  goes  down. 

I  summon  you  rather,  I  said,  not  as  Heracles  summoning 
lolaus.  but  as  lolans  might  summon  Heracles. 

That  will  be  uU  the  saiiic«  he  said.  But  first  let  us  take  care 
that  we  avoid  a  dauber. 

And  what  is  that  ?  I  said. 

The  danger  of  becoming  misologists,  he  replied,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  u*.  For  as  there 
are  misanthropists  or  haters  of  men.  there  are  also  misologists 
or  haters  of  ideas,  and  both  spnn;]^  from  the  same  cause,  which 
is  ignorance  of  the  world.  Misanthropy  arises  from  the  too 
great  confidence  of  inexperience ;  you  trust  a  man  and  think 
him  altogether  true  and  good  aud  faithful,  and  then  in  a  little 
while  he  turns  out  to  be  false  and  knavish  ;  and  then  another 
and  another,  aud  when  this  has  happened  several  times  to  a 
man,  especially  within  the  circle  of  his  own  most  trusted  friends, 
as  he  deems  them,  and  he  has  often  quarreled  with  them,  he  at 
last  hates  all  men,  and  believes  that  no  one  has  any  good  in  him 
at  all.     I  dare  say  that  you  must  have  observed  this. 

Yes,  I  said. 

And  is  not  this  discreditable  ?     The  reason  is,  that  a  man, 

having  to  deal  with  other  men,  has  no  knowledge  of  them ;  for 

q-.      if  he  had  knowledge,  he  would  have  known  the  true  state 

of  the  case,  that  few  are  the  good  and  few  the  evil,  and 

that  the  great  majority  are  in  the  interval  between  them. 

How  do  you  mean  ?  I  said. 

I  mean,  he  replied,  as  you  might  say  of  the  very  large  and 
very  small,  that  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  a  very  large 
or  very  small  man  ;  and  this  applies  generally  to  all  extremes, 
whether  of  great  and  small,  or  swift  and  slow,  or  fair  and  foul, 
or  black  and  white  :  and  whether  the  instances  you  select  be 
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men  or  (lc»jg  or  anything  else,  few  are  the  extremes,  hut  many 
aiv  in  the  mean  hetween  them.     Did  you  never  obHtrve  this  ? 

Yes,  I  sjiid,  I  have. 

And  do  von  not  ininsrine,  he  said,  that  if  there  were  a  com- 
petition  of  evil,  the  first  in  evil  would  be  found  to  be  very  few? 

Yes,  that  is  very  likely,  I  said. 

Yes.  that  is  very  likely,  he  replied  ;  not  that  in  this  respect 
arguments  are  like  m(*n  —  there  I  wns  le<l  on  by  you  to  say 
more  than  I  had  intended  ;  hut  the  point  of  comparison  was. 
that  when  a  simple  man  who  has  no  skill  in  dialectics  believes 
an  arcrnmont  to  be  true  which  he  afterward  inuiirfnes  to  be  false, 
whether  reallv  false  or  not,  and  tlieti  another  and  another,  he 
h.is  no  lonir^r  anv  faith  left,  and  <rvvi\i  disputers,  as  v«>u  know, 
come  to  think  at  last  that  thev  have  irrown  to  be  the  wise!»t  of 
mankind  ;  for  they  alone  perceive  the  utter  unsoundness  and 
iiistubiliiv  of  all  arguments,  or  indeed,  of  all  things  which,  like 
the  currents  in  the  Euripu.«,  are  g'^ing  up  and  down  in  never- 
ceasing  ebb  and  flow. 

That  is  quite  trne,  I  said. 

Yes,  Ph.iedo,  he  replied,  and  very  melancholy  too,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  truth  or  certainty  or  power  of  knowing  at 
all,  that  a  man  should  have  lighted  upon  some  argument  or 
other  which  at  first  seemed  true  and  tisen  turned  out  to  be  false, 
and  instead  of  blaminj;  himself  and  his  own  want  of  wit,  be- 
cause  he  is  annoved,  should  at  last  be  too  fflad  to  transfer  the 
blame  from  himself  to  ariruments  in  iienorul ;  and  forever  after- 
wards  should  hate  and  revile  them,  and  lose  the  truth  and 
knowledge  of  existence. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  said  ;  that  is  very  melancholy. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  he  said,  be  careful  of  admit- 
ting; into  our  soids  the  notion  that  there  is  no  truth  or  health  or 
8r)undness  in  any  arguments  at  all  ;  but  let  us  rather  say  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  health  in  us,  and  that  we  must  quit  ourselves 
like  men  and  do  our  best  to  gain  health,  —  you  and  all  other 
men  with  a  view  to  the  whole  of  your  future  life,  and  I  ^. 
myself  with  a  view  to  death.  For  at  this  moment  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  not  the  temper  of  a  pliilosopher  ;  like  the 
vulgar,  I  am  only  a  partisan.  For  the  partisan,  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute,  cares  nothing  about  the  rights  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  is  anxious  only  to  convince  his  hearers  of  his  own 
a-sertions.  And  the  difference  between  him  and  me  at  the 
present  moment  is  only  this,  —  that  whereas  he  seeks  to  con- 
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▼iDCe  his  hearers  that  what  he  says  is  true,  I  :iiii  nulier  s^'rkinu 
to  conyinoe  myself;  to  convince  my  hearers  l^  a  sccoiniai  y  matter 
with  me.  And  do  but  see  how  much  I  g:iin  by  this.  For  if 
what  I  say  is  true,  then  I  do  well  to  bo  p<;r<ua(lc<l  of  the  truth ; 
but  if  there  be  nothuig  after  deatlu  still,  during  the  short  time 
that  remains,  I  shall  save  my  friends  from  lamentations,  ami  my 
ignonmce  will  not  last,  and  therefore  no  harm  will  be  done. 
This  is  the  stiite  of  mind,  Simmius  and  Cebes,  in  which  I  ap- 
proach the  argument.  And  I  would  a^k  you  to  be  thinking  of 
the  truth  and  not  of  Socrates:  agree  with  nu*.  if  I  seem  to  you 
to  be  speaking  the  truth ;  or  if  not,  withstand  nic  might  and 
main,  that  I  may  not  decisive  you  as  well  as  my.'<elf  in  my  en- 
thusiasm, and  like  the  bee,  leave  niv  stint;  in  vou  licforc  I  die. 

And  now  h«t  us  prooetMl,  he  s:ii«l.  And  first  of  all  let  me  be 
sure  that  I  have  in  my  mind  what  v«mi  were  savinu:.     Simmiais, 

•  •  •  » 

if  I  rcnjcmber  ri;'hilv,  has  fear»  and  mis^iviuirs  whether  the 
soul,  being  in  the  form  of  harmony,  althonfih  a  fairer  and  di- 
viner thing  than  the  Ix-tly,  may  not  |>eri-h  Hrsf.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cobes  appeared  to  grant  that  the  soul  was  more  Listing 
than  the  bmlv,  but  he  said  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
soul,  after  Imving  worn  out  many  bodies  might  not  ]>erlsh  her- 
self and  leave  her  last  body  behind  her ;  and  that  this  is  death, 
which  is  the  destruction  not  of  the  bodv  but  of  the  soul,  for  in 
the  body  the  work  of  destruction  is  ever  going  on.  Are  not 
these,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  the  points  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider ? 

They  botii  agreed  to  this  statement  of  them. 

He  procee<led  :  And  did  you  deny  the  force  of  the  whole  pre- 
ceding argument,  or  of  a  part  only? 

Of  a  part  only,  they  replied. 

And  what  did  you  think,  he  said,  of  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ment in  which  we  said  that  knowledge  was  recollection  only, 
aud  iuferred  from  this  that  the  soul  must  have  previously  ex- 
^^  isted  somewhere  else  before  she  was  inclosed  in  the  body  ? 
Cebes  said  that  he  had  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  that 
part  of  the  argument,  aud  that  his  couviction  remained  un- 
shaken. Simmias  Agreed,  and  ad<led  that  he  himself  could 
hardly  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  ever  thinking  differently 
about  that. 

But,  rejoined  Socrates,  you  will  have  to  think  differently,  my 
Theban  friend,  if  you  still  maintain  that  harmony  is  a  com- 
pound, and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  which  is  made  out  of 
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8U*in<rH  set  in  the  frame  of  the  bodj ;  for  you  will  surely  never 
allow  yourself  to  say  that  a  harmony  is  prior  to  the  element^ 
which  compose  the  imrmony. 

No,  Socrate.**,  that  is  impossible. 

But  do  you  not  see  thai  you  are  saying  this  when  you  say 
that  the  soul  existed  benire  she  tuuk  the  form  and  bodv  of  man, 
and  was  made  up  of  element*  which  as  yet  had  no  existence? 
For  harmony  is  not  a  sort  of  thing  like  the  soul,  a.s  you  sup- 
))ose ;  but  tirst  the  lyre,  and  the  strings,  and  the  sounds  exist 
in  a  state  of  discord,  and  then  harmony  is  made  hist  of  all,  and 
perishes  Hrst.  And  how  can  such  a  notion  of  the  soul  as  this 
aixree  with  the  other  ? 

Not  at  all,  replied  Simmi;t^. 

And  vet  he  said,  there  suitIv  ouijht  to  l>e  harmonv  when 
harmonv  is  the  theme  of  discourse. 

There  ought,  replied  Siinmias. 

But  there  is  no  harmony,  he  said,  in  the  two  propositions 
that  knowledge  is  recollection,  and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony. 
Which  of  them  then  will  you  retain  ? 

I  think,  he  replied,  that  I  have  a  much  stronger  faith.  Socra- 
tes, in  the  first  of  the  two,  which  has  beeu  fully  demonstrated 
to  me,  than  in  the  latter,  which  has  not  been  demonstrated  at 
all,  but  rests  only  on  probable  and  plausible  grounds  ;  and  I 
know  too  well  that  these  arguments  from  probabilities  are  im- 
postors, and  unless  great  caution  is  observed  in  the  use  of  them 
they  are  apt  to  be  deceptive  —  in  geometry,  and  in  other  things 
too.  But  the  doctrine  of  knowledire  and  recollection  has  been 
proven  to  me  on  trustworthy  grounds  ;  and  the  proof  was  that 
the  soul  must  have  existed  before  she  came  into  the  body,  be- 
cause to  her  belongs  the  essence  of  which  the  very  name  im- 
plies existence.  Having,  as  I  am  convinced,  rightly  accepted 
this  conclusion,  and  on  sufficient  grounds,  I  must,  as  I  suppose, 
cense  to  arjjue  or  allow  others  to  arijue  that  the  soul  is  a  har- 
mony. 

Let  me  put  the  matter,  Simmitts,  he  said,  in  another  point  of 
view :  Do  you  imagine  that  a  harmony  or  any  other  composi- 
tion can  be  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  the  elements  out  ^^ 
of  wliich  it  is  comi)Oimded  ? 

Cerlaiulv  not. 

Or  do  or  suffer  anything  other  than  they  do  or  suffer  ? 

He  agreed. 

Then  a  harmony  iloi»s  not  lead  the  parts  or  elements  which 
make  up  the  harmony,  but  only  follows  them. 
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He  assented. 

For  harmony  cannot  possibly  have  any  motion,  or  soiindy  or 
other  quality  which  is  opposed  to  the  parts. 

That  would  be  impos'<ibIe,  he  replied. 

And  doe9  not  every  harmony  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  element5  are  harmonized  ? 

I  do  not  understand  you,  he  said. 

I  mean  to  9ay  that  a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  more 
of  a  harmony,  and  more  completely  a  harmony,  when  more 
completely  harmonized,  if  that  be  possible ;  an^  iesA  of  a  har- 
mony, and  less  completely  a  Iiarmony,  when  less  harmonized. 

True. 

But  does  the  soul  admit  of  degrees  ?  or  is  onu  soul  in  the 
very  least  degree  more  or  less,  or  more  or  le.s<  complotely,  a 
soul  than  another. 

Xot  in  the  least. 

Yet  surely  one  soul  is  said  to  have  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  to  be  good,  and  another  soul  is  said  to  have  folly  and  vice, 
and  to  be  an  evil  soul :  and  this  is  said  truly  ? 

Yes,  truly. 

But  what  will  those  who  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  harmony 
say  of  this  presence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul  ?  —  will  they 
say  that  here  is  another  harmony,  and  another  discord,  and  that 
the  virtuous  soul  is  harmonized,  and  herself  being  harmony  has 
another  harmony  within  her,  and  that  the  vicious  soul  is  inhar- 
moiiical  and  has  no  harmony  within  her? 

I  caimot  say,  replied  Simmias ;  but  I  suppose  that  something 
of  that  kind  would  be  asserted  by  those  who  take  this  view. 

And  the  admission  is  already  made  that  no  soul  is  more  a 
soul  than  another ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  har- 
mony is  not  more  or  less  harmony,  or  more  or  less  completely 
a  harmony  ? 

Quite  true. 

And  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  a  harmony  is  not  more  or 
less  harmonized. 

True. 

And  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized  cannot  have 
more  or  less  of  harmony,  but  only  an  equal  harmony  ? 

Yes,  an  equal  harmony. 

Then  one  soul  not  being  more  or  less  absolutely  a  soul  than 
another,  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized  ? 

Exactly. 
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And  therefore  has  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or  of 
disconl  ? 

She  has  not. 

And  having  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or  of  discord, 
one  soul  has  no  more  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  if  vice  be  dis- 
cord and  virtue  harmonv  ? 

Not  at  ail  more. 

Or  speaking  more  correctly,  Simmias,  tlie  soul,  if  she  is  a 
harmony,  will  never  have  any  vice  ;  because  a  harmony,  ^ . 
being  absolutely  a  harmony,  has  no  part  in  the  inharmonical. 

No. 

And  therefore  a  soul  which  is  absolutely  a  soul  has  no  vice  ? 

How  can  she  have, consistently  with  the  preceding  argument? 

Then,  according  to  this,  if  the  souU  of  all  animals  arc  equally 
and  absolutely  .'«ouls,  tliey  will  be  e(|ually  g«)od? 

I  agree  with  you,  Sot-raie^.  lie  >;iid. 

Aud  can  all  this  be  true,  think  you  ?  he  said  ;  and  are  all  the.^o 
(x>nsequences  admissible  —  which  nevertheless  seem  to  follow 
from  the  assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  ? 

Certiilnlv  not,  he  said. 

Once  more,  he  said,  wluit  ruling  principle  is  there  of  human 
things  other  than  the  soul,  and  especitdly  the  wise  soul  ?  Do 
you  know  of  any  ? 

Indeed,  I  do  not. 

And  id  the  soul  in  agreement  with  the  affections  of  the  body  ? 
or  i.s  she  at  variance  with  them  ?  For  example,  when  the  bo<ly 
is  hot  and  thirsty,  does  not  the  soul  incline  us  a!jain'<t  drinking  ? 
and  when  the  body  is  hungry,  against  eating?  And  this  is  oidy 
one  instance  out  of  ten  thousand  of  the  opposition  of  the  soul 
to  the  things  of  the  body. 

Very  true. 

But  we  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  soul,  being  a 
harmony,  can  uever  utter  a  note  at  variance  with  the  tensions 
and  relaxations  and  vibrations  aud  other  affections  of  the  strings 
out  of  which  she  is  composed ;  she  can  only  follow,  she  cannot 
lead  them  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  we  acknowledged  that,  certainly. 

And  yet  do  we  not  now  discover  the  soul  to  be  doing  the 
exact  opposite  —  leading  the  elements  of  which  she  is  believed 
to  be  composed  ;  almost  always  opposing  and  coercing  them  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  throughout  life,  sometimes  more  violently  with 
the  pains  of  medicine  aud  gymnastic ;  then  again  more  gently  ; 
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threntening  and  also  reprimandiDg  the  desires,  passions,  fears, 
as  if  talking  to  a  thing  which  is  not  herself,  iis  Homer  in  the 
Oilvssee  repre^^ents  Odysseus  doing  in  the  words, 

**  He  beat  his  breatt,  and  thui  reproached  hit  heart: 
Endtire,  my  heart ;  far  worse  bast  thou  endured !  ** 

Do  vou  think  that  Homer  could  have  written  this  under  the 
idea  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  capahle  of  being  led  by  the 
artoctions  of  the  bo<l7,  and  not  rather  of  a  nature  which  leads 
aii<l  m:isters  them  ;  antl  herself  a  far  diviner  thing  thau  any 
liannonv  ? 

Yes.  Socrates,  I  quite  agree  to  that  , 

Tlif^ii,  my  frien<l.  we  can  never  lie  right  in  saying  that  the 
soul  is  a  liarmoiiv.  for  that  would  clvarlv   contradict  the  diviue 
^-       lIoniLT  A*  well  as  ourselves. 
True,  he  said. 

Thus  much,  said  Socrates,  of  Harmoni:!,  your  Theban  jioddess, 
Cebes,  who  h:ts  not  been  ungracious  to  us,  I  think  ;  but  what 
shall  I  say  to  the  Theban  Cadmus,  and  how  shall  I  propitiate 
him  ? 

I  think  that  you  will  discover  a  way  of  propitiating  him,  said 
Cebes ;  I  am  sure  that  you  have  answered  the  argument  about 
harmony  in  a  manner  that  I  couUl  never  have  expected.  For 
when  Simmias  mentioned  his  objection,  I  quite  imagiiie<l  that  no 
answer  could  be  given  to  him,  and  therefore  I  was  surprise*!  at 
lin<lin<;  that  his  ar^nimcnt  couM  not  sustain  the  first  onset  of 
yours,  anil  not  impossibly  the  other,  whom  you  call  Caduiii;*, 
may  share  a  similar  fate. 

Nay,  my  good  friend,  said  Socrates,  let  us  not  boast,  lest  some 
evil  eye  should  put  to  flight  the  word  which  I  am  about  to 
speak.  That,  however,  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  above  ; 
while  I  draw  near  in  Homeric  fashion,  and  try  the  mettle  of 
your  words.  Briefly,  the  sum  of  your  objection  is  as  follows  : 
You  want  to  have  proven  to  you  that  the  soul  is  imperisha- 
ble and  immortal,  and  you  think  that  the  philosopher  who  is 
confident  in  death  has  but  a  vain  aud  foolish  confidence,  if  he 
tliinks  that  he  will  fare  better  than  one  who  has  led  another 
sort  of  life,  in  the  world  below,  unless  he  can  prove  this:  and 
you  say  that  the  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  divinity  of 
the  soul,  and  of  her  existence  prior  to  our  becoming  men,  docs 
Dot  necessarily  imply  her  immortality.  Granting  that  the  soul 
is  Ioug-live<1,  and  has  known  and  done  much  in  a  fonner  slate, 
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stOl  she  is  not  on  that  account  immortal ;  and  her  entrance  into 
thft  human  form  may  be  h  sort  of  disease  which  is  the  Ijcginning 
of  dissolution,  and  muy  ait  last,  after  the  toils  of  life  are  over, 
end  in  that  which  is  called  denth.  And  whether  tiie  soul  enters 
into  the  body  once  only  or  many  times,  that,  as  you  woultl  say, 
makes  no  ditreronce  in  the  fears  of  individuals.  For  any  man, 
who  is  not  devoid  of  uatnral  fetdiug.  has  reason  to  fear,  if  he 
has  no  knowleilge  or  proof  of  the  souFs  immortality.  That  is 
what  I  suppose  you  to  say,  Cel>es,  which  I  designedly  repeat,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  escape  us,  and  that  you  may,  if  you 
wish,  add  or  subtract  anvtliin<;. 

But,  said  Cel)es,  :ts  far  as  I  see  at  present.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  or  subtract ;  you  have  expresseil  my  meaning. 

Socrates  paused  a  while,  and  sccmetl  to  be  al»snrbed  in  reflec- 
tion. At  leiiiith  lie  sai<l  :  Tlii-^  is  a  very  >erious  inquiry  which 
you  are  raising.  Cebes,  involving  the  whole  question  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption,  about  which  I  will,  if  you  like,  give  ^^ 
you  my  own  experience  ;  and  you  can  apply  this,  if  you 
think  that  anything  which  I  say  will  avail  towards  the  solution 
of  your  ditiiculty. 

I  should  very  much  like,  said  Cebes,  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Then  I  will  tell  yon,  said  Socrates.  When  I  was  young, 
Cebes,  I  had  a  prodigious  desire  to  know  that  department  of 
philosophy  which  is  called  Natural  Science  ;  this  appeared  to 
me  to  have  lofty  aims,  as  being  the  science  which  has  to  do 
with  the  causes  of  things,  and  which  teaches  why  a  thing  is, 
and  is  created  and  (lestroye<l  ;  and  I  Wiis  always  agitating  my- 
self with  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  these :  Is  the 
growth  of  animals  the  result  of  some  decay  which  the  hot  and 
cold  principle  contract,  as  some  have  said  ?  Is  the  blood  the 
element  with  which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire  ?  or  per- 
haps nothing  of  this  sort  —  but  the  brain  may  be  the  origina- 
ting power  of  the  perceptions  of  hearing  and  sight  and  smell, 
and  memory  and  opinion  may  come  from  them,  and  science 
may  be  based  on  memory  and  opinion  when  no  longer  in  mo- 
tion, but  at  rest.  And  tlieu  I  went  on  to  examine  the  deciiy 
of  them,  and  then  to  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  lasc 
I  concluded  that  I  was  wholly  incapable  of  these  inipiiries,  as 
I  will  satisfactorily  prove  to  you.  For  I  was  fascinated  by 
them  to  such  a  de«;ree  that  my  eyes  grew  blind  to  things  that 
I  had  seemed  to  myself,  and  also  to  others,  to  know  quite  well ; 
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and  I  forgot  what  I  had  before  thought  to  be  self-evident,  that 
tht*  {growth  of  man  is  thct  result  of  eating  and  drinking:  for 
when  by  the  digestion  of  food  flesh  is  added  to  flesh  and  bone 
to  bone,  and  whenever  there  is  an  aggregation  of  congenial 
elements,  the  le.s.4er  bulk  becomes  larger  and  the  small  man 
greater.     Was  not  that  a  reasonable  notion  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes,  I  think  so. 

Well ;  but  let  me  tell  you  something  more.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  that  I  understood  the  meaning  of  greater 
and  less  pretty  well ;  and  when  I  saw  a  great  man  standing  by 
a  little  one,  I  fancied  that  one  W}us  tiller  than  the  other  by  a 
head  ;  or  one  horse  would  apiiear  to  be  greater  than  another 
horse :  and  still  more  clearly  did  I  seem  to  percitive  that  ten 
is  two  more  than  eii^ht.  and  that  two  cubits  are  more  than 
one,  because  two  is  twice  one. 

And  wliiit  is  now  your  notion  of  such  matters  ?  said  Cel)es. 

I  should  be  far  cMiongli  from  imairining,  he  replied,  that  I 
knew  the  cause  of  any  of  them,  indeed  I  should,  for  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  thut  when  one  is  added  to  one.  the  one  to  which 
rt^  the  addition  i-*  made  becomes  two.  or  that  the  two  units 
added  together  make  two  by  reason  of  the  addition.  For 
I  cannot  understand  how,  when  separated  from  the  other,  each 
of  them  was  one  and  not  two,  and  now,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  them  c:in  be  the  canse  of 
their  becomini^  two  :  nor  Cim  I  understand  how  the  division  of 
one  is  the  way  to  make  two ;  for  then  a  different  cause  would 
produce  the  same  effect,  —  as  in  the  former  instance  the  addi- 
tion and  juxtaposition  of  one  to  one  was  the  cause  of  two,  in 
this  the  separation  and  subtraction  of  one  from  the. other  would 
be  the  cause.  Nor  am  I  any  longer  satisfied  that  I  understand 
the  reason  why  one  or  anything  else  either  is  generated  or 
destroyed  or  is  at  all,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  some  confused 
notion  of  another  method,  and  can  never  admit  this. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  who  had  a  book  of  Anaxagoras,  as 
he  said,  out  of  which  he  read  that  mind  was  the  disposer  and 
cause  of  all,  and  I  was  quite  delighted  at  the  notion  of  this, 
which  appeared  admirable,  and  I  said  to  myself:  If  mind  is 
the  disposer,  mind  will  dispose  nil  for  the  best,  and  put  each 
particular  in  the  best  place ;  and  I  argued  that  if  any  one  de- 
f<ired  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  generation  or  destruction  or 
3xistence  of  anything,  he  must  find  out  what  stale  of  being  or 
sutferinor  or  doini;  was  best  for  that  thins:,  and  therefore  a  man 
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had  only  to  consider  the  he^t  for  himself  and  others,  and  then 
he  woiiM  also  know  the  worse,  for  that  the  same  science  com- 
prised botli.  And  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  had  found  in 
Anaxagorart  a  teacher  of  the  causes  of  existence  such  as  I  de- 
sireil,  nnd  I  imagined  that  he  would  tell  me  first  whether  the 
earth  is  ftat  or  round ;  and  then  he  wonltl  further  explain  the 
cause  and  the  necessity  of  this,  and  wouhl  teach  me  the  nature 
of  the  best  and  show  that  this  was  best ;  and  if  he  said  thut 
the  earth  was  in  the  centre,  he  would  explain  that  this  position 
was  the  best,  and  I  should  I>e  satisfied  if  this  were  shown  ^ . 
to  me,  and  not  want  any  other  sort  of  cause.  And  I 
thought  that  I  would  then  go  on  and  ask  liini  about  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stari»,  and  that  he  would  exphiin  to  me  their 
comp.-initivo  swiftness,  and  their  returninj;?*  and  various  state-*, 
and  how  thoir  several  attrctions,  active  and  pissive,  were  all 
for  the  best.  Ftir  I  could  not  ini.iijine  that  when  ho  spoke  of 
mind  ;ts  the  ilisposer  of  them,  he  would  give  x\\\y  other  account 
of  their  l)eing  as  they  are,  except  that  this  was  best ;  and  I 
thought  that  when  he  had  explained  to  me  in  deUiil  the  cause 
of  each  and  the  cause  of  all,  he  would  go  on  to  explain  to  me 
what  was  best  for  each  and  what  was  best  for  all.  I  had  hopes 
which  I  would  not  have  sold  for  much,  and  I  seized  the  books 
and  read  them  as  fast  as  I  could  in  my  eagerness  to  know  the 
better  and  the  worse. 

What  hopes  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  was  I  disap- 
pointed !  As  I  proceeded,  I  found  my  philosopher  altogether 
forsaking  mind  or  any  other  principle  of  order,  but  having  re- 
course to  air,  aiitl  ether,  and  water,  and  other  eccentricities.  I 
might  compare  him  to  a  person  who  began  by  maintaining 
generally  that  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  actions  of  Socrates,  but 
who,  when  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  causes  of  my  several 
actions  in  detail,  went  on  to  show  that  T  sit  here  because  my 
body  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles  ;  and  the  bones,  as  he 
would  say,  are  hard  and  have  ligaments  which  divide  them,  and 
the  muscles  are  elastic,  and  they  cover  the  bones,  which  have 
also  a  coverincr  or  environment  of  flesh  and  skin  which  contains 
them ;  and  as  the  bones  are  lifted  at  their  joints  by  the  con- 
traction or  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  I  am  able  to  bend  my 
limbs,  and  this  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  posture : 
that  is  what  he  would  say,  and  he  would  have  a  similar  expla- 
nation of  my  talking  to  you,  which  he  would  attribute  to  sotmd, 
and  (dr,  and  hearing,  and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand  other 
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^^  causes  of  the  same  sort,  forgetting  to  mention  the  trae 
'  cause,  which  is,  that  the  Athenians  have  thought  fit  to  con- 
demn me,  and  acconlingly  I  have  thought  it  better  and  more 
right  to  remain  here  and  undergo  my  sentence ;  for  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  muscles  and  bones  of  mine  would 
have  gone  off  to  Megara  or  Boeotia,  —'  by  the  dog  of  Egypt 
they  would,  if  they  had  been  guided  only  by  their  own  idea  of 
what  was  best,  and  if  I  had  not  cliosen  as  the  better  and  nobler 
part,  instead  of  playing  truant  and  running  away,  to  undergo  any 
punishment  which  the  state  inflicts.  There  is  surely  a  strange 
confusion  of  causes  and  conditions  in  all  this.  It  may  be  said, 
indited,  thnt  without  bones  and  muscles  and  the  other  parts  of 
tlie  body  I  cannot  execute  my  purposes.  But  to  say  that  I  do 
as  I  do  hooause  of  them,  and  that  this  is  the  wav  in  wliich  mind 
acts,  and  not  from  the  choice  of  tlie  best,  is  a  very  careles?  nntl 
idli;  mode  of  speaking.  1  wonder  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
the  cause  from  the  condition,  which  the  many,  feeling  about  in 
the  dark,  are  alwavs  mlstakini;  and  misnamins:*  And  thus  one 
man  makes  a  vortex  all  round*  and  steadies  the  earth  by  the 
heaven ;  another  gives  the  air  as  a  support  to  the  earth,  which 
is  a  sort  of  broad  trougli.  Any  power  which  in  disposing  them 
as  they  are  disposes  them  for  the  best  never  enters  into  their 
minds,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  there  is  any  superhuman 
strength  in  that ;  they  rather  expect  to  find  another  Atlas  of 
the  worM  who  is  stronger  and  more  everlasting  and  more  con- 
taining  than  the  good  is,  and  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
obligatory  and  containing  power  of  the  good  is  as  nothing;  and 
yet  this  is  the  principle  which  I  would  fain  learn  if  any  one 
would  teach  me.  But  as  I  have  failed  either  to  discover  my- 
self, or  to  learn  of  any  one  else,  the  nature  of  the  best,  I  will 
exhibit  to  you,  if  you  like,  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  second 
best  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  cause. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  that,  he  replied. 

Socrates  proceeded:  I  thought  that  as  I  had  failed  in  the 
contemplation  of  true  existence,  I  ought  to  be  careful  that  I  did 
not  ]o*e  the  eye  of  my  soul ;  as  people  may  injure  their  bodily 
eye  by  observing  and  gazing  on  tlie  sun  during  an  eclipse,  unless 
they  take  the  precaution  of  only  looking  at  tlie  image  reflectetl  in 
the  water,  or  in  some  similar  medium.  That  occurred  to  me,  and 
inn  ^  ^^^  afraid  that  my  soul  might  l)e  blinded  altogether  If  I 
looked  at  things  with  my  eyc^  or  tried  by  the  help  of  the 
senses  to  apprehend  them.    And  I  thought  that  I  had  better  have 
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reoonrse  to  ideas,  aud  seek  in  them  tlie  truth  of  existence.  I  dare 
Huy  thiit  the  simile  is  not  perfect  —  for  I  am  very  far  from  tulmtt- 
tiiig  that  he  who  contemplates  existences  through  the  medium  of 
idea*',  sees  them  only  *'  tlirough  a  glass  darkly,"  any  more  than  ho 
who  sefis  them  in  tlieir  working  and  effects.  However,  this  was 
the  metluHl  which  I  ailopted  :  1  first  assumed  some  principle  wliich 
I  judgetl  to  be  the  stronge?$t,  and  then  I  atKnued  :is  true  whatever 
seemed  to  agree  with  Ma,  whether  ndating  to  the  cause  or  to 
any  tiling  else ;  and  tliat  wiiieh  disagree- 1  i  reg:in1ed  as  untrue. 
But  I  shoultl  like  to  explain  my  meaning  clearly,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  von  understand  me. 

No  in<leed.  replied  CVl>e?«.  not  \ery  well. 

Tht're  is  notliini;  new.  he  .-^aid.  in  what  I  am  alxiui;  to  tell  von; 
but  only  wliaf  I  have  bfen  always  and  everywhere  ro|HMting  in 
the  previous  discussion  and  on  other  ocoaNions  :  I  want  to  show 
you  tlie  nuiuro  of  iliat  ciui-ic  wliicli  lia^  on'upied  my  thoughts,  and 
1  tihall  have  to  5:0  hick  to  tlio>e  familiar  words  which  are  in  the 
mouth  of  t'Vcrv  one.  and  first  of  all  as'*ume  tint  there  is  an  ahso- 
lute  l>eauty  and  goodness,  and  greatness. and  tlie  like:  grant  me 
this,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  .show  yon  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
an<i  to  prove  the  immorudity  of  the  soul. 

Cebes  said :  You  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  proof,  as  I 
readilv  jrnmt  vou  this. 

Well,  he  said,  then  I  shrmld  like  to  know  whether  vou  njjree 
with  me  in  the  next  step  ;  for  I  c:innot  help  thinking  that  if  there 
he  anvthinif  beautiful  other  than  absolute  beautv,  that  can  onlvhe 
beautiful  in  as  far  as  it  partakes  of  absolute  beauty — and  this  I 
should  say  of  everything.  Do  you  agree  in  this  notion  of  the 
aiuie  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  agree. 

He  proceeded :  I  know  nothing  and  can  understand  nothing  of 
any  other  of  those  wise  causes  which  are  allege<l ;  and  if  a  per- 
son says  to  me  that  the  bloom  of  color,  or  form,  or  anything  else 
of  that  sort  is  a  source  of  beauty,  I  leave  all  that,  which  is  only 
confusing  to  me,  and  simply  and  singly,  and  perhaps  foolishly, 
hold  and  am  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  nothing  makes  a  thing 
beautiful  but  the  presence  and  participation  of  beauty  in  whatever 
way  or  manner  obtaine<l ;  for  as  to  the  manner  I  am  uncertain, 
but  I  stoutly  conten<l  that  by  beauty  all  beautiful  things  become 
beautiful.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  safe  answer  that 
I  can  give,  either  to  myself  or  to  any  other,  and  to  that  I  cling, 
in  the  persuasion  that  I  shall  never  be  overthrown,  and  that  I 
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may  sufelj  answer  to  iny«eir  or  any  other,  that  by  beauty  beau- 
tifu]  thingii  become  beautifuL     Do  yon  not  agree  to  that  ? 

Yes,  I  agree. 

An<l  that  by  greatness  only  great  things  become  great  and 
greater  greater,  and  by  smallness  the  less  becomes  less. 

True. 

Then  if  a  person  remark.^  that  A  is  taller  by  a  head  than  ^  ^. 
B,  and  B  less  by  a  head  than  A  you  would  refuse  to  admit 
this,  and  would  stoutly  coutend  that  what  you  mean  is  only  that 
the  greater  is  greater  by,  and  by  reason  of,  greatness,  and  tlie  less 
is  less  only  by,  or  by  reason  of,  smullness  ;  and  thus  you  would 
avoid  the  danger  of  saying  that  the  greater  is  greater  and  the 
less  less  by  the  measure  of  the  heail,  which  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  would  uIjM)  avoid  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  snp{>o$ing  that 
the  greater  man  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  head,  which  is  small. 
AVould  you  not  be  afraid  of  that  ? 

Indeed,  I  should,  said  Cebes,  laughing. 

In  like  manner  you  would  be  afraid  to  say  that  ten  exceeded 
eight  by,  and  by  reason  of,  two ;  but  would  say  by,  and  by  reason 
of,  number ;  or  that  two  cul)its  exceed  one  cubit  by  a  half,  but 
by  magnitude? — that  is  what  you  would  say,  for  there  is  the 
same  danger  in  both  cases. 

Verv  true,  he  ^aid. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  cautious  of  affirming  that  the  addition 
of  one  to  one,  or  the  division  of  one,  is  the  cause  of  two  ?  And 
you  would  loudly  asseverate  that  you  know  of  no  way  in  which 
anything  comes  into  existence  except  by  participation  in  its  own 
proper  essence,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  ouly 
cause  of  two  is  the  participation  in  duality ;  that  is,  the  way  to 
make  two,  and  the  participation  in  one  is  the  way  to  make  one. 
You  would  say  :  I  will  let  alone  puzzles  of  division  and  addition 
—  wiser  heads  than  mine  may  answer  them ;  inexperienced  as  I 
am,  and  ready  to  start,  as  the  proverb  says,  at  my  own  shadow, 
I  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  sure  ground  of  a  principle.  And 
if  any  one  assails  you  there,  you  would  not  mind  him,  or  answer 
him  until  you  had  seen  whether  the  consequences  which  follow 
agree  with  one  another  or  not,  and  when  yon  are  further  required 
to  give  an  explanation  of  this  principle,  you  would  go  on  to  assume 
a  higher  principle,  and  the  best  of  the  higher  ones  until  you  found 
a  resting-place;  but  you  would  not  confuse  the  principle  and  the 
consequences  in  your  rciisoning,  like  the  Eristics  —  at  least  if 
you  wanted  to  discover  real  existence.     Not  that  this  confusion 
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Mgiiifies  to  them  who  never  care  or  think  about  this  matter  at 
all,  for  thuy  have  the  wit  to  be  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
however  great  may  be  the  turmoQ  uf  their  ideas.  But  you,  .  ^^ 
if  you  are  a  philosopher,  will,  I  believe,  do  as  I  say. 

What  you  say  is  most  true,  said  Simmias  and  Cebes,  both 
speaking  at  once. 

Ech.  Yes,  Phae<lo ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  their  assenting. 
Any  one  who  has  the  Iea<t  sense  will  acknowledge  the  wonder- 
ful clearness  of  Socrates*  reiisoning. 

Phaed,  Certainly,  Echecrates  ;  and  that  was  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  company  at  the  time. 

JSch.  Ye^,  and  equally  of  ourselves,  who  were  not  of  the 
company,  and  are  now  listening  to  your  recital.  But  what  fol- 
lowed ? 

Phaed,  After  all  thi.'*  was  admitted,  and  they  had  agrees! 
alHiUt  the  existence  of  ideas  and  the  participation  in  them  of  the 
other  tilings  which  derive  their  names  from  them,  Si>crates,  if 
I  renienilMrT  rirrjitlv,  said:  — 

This  is  your  way  of  speaking ;  and  yet  when  you  say  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrntes  and  less  than  Phaedo,  do  you 
not  pre<licate  of  Sinunias  both  greatness  and  smalluess? 

Yes,  I  do. 

But  still  you  allow  that  Simmias  does  not  really  excee</ 
Socrates,  as  the  words  may  seem  to  imply,  l>ecanse  he  is  Sim 
mias,  but  by  reason  of  the  size  which  he  has  ;  just  as  Simmiaa 
does  not  exceed  Socrates  because  he  is  Simmias,  any  more  than 
because  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  because  he  has  smallness  when 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  Simmias  ? 

True. 

And  if  Phaedo  exceeds  him  in  size,  that  is  not  because 
Phaedo  is  Phaedo,  but  because  Phaedo  has  greatness  relatively 
to  Simmias,  who  is  comparatively  smaller  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  therefore  Simmias  is  said  to  be  great,  and  is  also  said  to 
be  smiill,  because  he  is  in  a  mean  between  them,  exceeding  the 
smallness  of  the  one  by  his  greatness,  and  allowing  the  great- 
ness of  the  other  to  exceed  his  smallness.  He  added,  laughing, 
I  am  speaking  like  a  book,  but  I  believe  that  what  I  am  saying 
is  true. 

Simmias  assented  to  this. 

The  reason  why  I  say  this,  is  that  I  want  you  to  agn*e  with 
me  in  thinking,  not  only  that  absolute  greatness  will  never  be 
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fjfreat  and  also  small,  but  that  greatness  in  as  or  in  the  concrete 
will  never  admit  the  small  or  admit  of  being  exceeded :  insitead 
of  this  one  of  two  things  will  happen,  either  the  greater  will  fly 
or  retire  before  the  opposite,  which  is  the  less,  or  at  the  advance 
of  tlie  less  will  cease  to  exist ;  but  will  not,  if  allowing  or  ad- 
mitting smullness.  be  cimnged  by  that ;  even  as  I,  having  re- 
ceived and  admitted  smalhiess  vAx^xi  compared  with  Simmias, 
remain  just  ns  I  was,  and  am  the  same  small  person.  And  an 
the  idea  of  greatness  cannot  condescend  ever  to  l)e  or  become 
small,  in  like  manner  the  smallness  in  us  cannot  l>e  or  become 
great ;  nor  can  any  other  opposite  wiiicli  remains  tlie  same  ever 
-  ..^  l)e  or  become  its  own  opposite,  but  either  passes  away  or 
perishes  in  the  change. 

That,  i-t'plied  Cehos.  is  quite  my  notion. 

One  of  the  company,  thouirli  T  do  n<»t  exactly  remoml)er 
which  of  them,  <in  hearinc:  this,  said :  \\v  Heaven,  is  not  this  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  w.as  oilmitteil  before  —  tliat  out  of  the 
greater  e.une  the  less  and  out  of  the  less  the  greater,  and  that 
opfKisiies  were  simply  generated  from  opposites ;  whereas  now 
this  seems  to  l)e  utterly  dcnie<l. 

Socrates  inclined  his  head  to  the  speaker  and  listened.  I 
like  your  courage,  he  said,  in  reminding  us  of  this.  But  you 
do  not  observe  tliat  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases.  For 
then  we  were  speaking  of  opposites  in  the  concrete,  and  now  of 
the  essential  opposite  which,  as  is  affirmed,  neither  in  us  nor  in 
nature  can  ever  be  at  variance  with  itself:  then,  my  friend,  we 
were  speaking  of  things  in  which  opposites  are  inherent  and 
which  are  called  after  them,  but  now  about  the  opposites  which 
are  inherent  in  them  and  which  give  their  name  to  them ;  these 
es.sential  opposites  will  never,  as  we  maintain,  admit  of  genera- 
tion into  or  out  of  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  turning  to 
Cebes,  he  said :  Were  you  at  all  disconcerted,  Cebes,  at  our 
friend's  objection  ? 

That  was  not  my  feeling,  said  Cebes  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  am  apt  to  be  disconcerted. 

Then  we  are  agreed  after  all,  said  Socrates,  that  the  opposite 
will  never  in  any  case  be  opposed  to  itself? 

To  that  we  are  quite  agreed,  he  replied. 

Yet  once  more  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  see  whether  you  agree  with  me  : 
There  is  a  thing  which  you  term  heat,  and  another  thing  which 
you  term  cold  ? 
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Certainly. 

But  are  they  the  same  as  fire  and  snow  ? 

Most  assuredly  not. 

Heat  is  not  the  same  as  fire,  nor  is  cold  the  same  as  snow  ? 

No. 

Aud  yet  you  will  surely  admit,  that  when  snow,  as  was  be- 
fore said,  is  under  the  influence  of  heat,  they  will  not  remain 
snow  and  heat ;  but  at  the  advance  of  the  heat,  tlie  snow  will 
either  retire  or  perish  ? 

Very  true,  lie  replied. 

And  the  fire  too  at  the  advance  of  the  cold  will  either  retire 
or  perish ;  and  when  the  fire  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
they  will  not  remain  as  liefore,  fire  and  cold. 

That  is  true,  lie  said. 

And  in  some  c:ises  the  name  of  the  idea  is  not  confined  to 
the  idea;  but  anything  else  which,  not  being  the  idea,  exists 
only  in  the  Ibrin  of  the  idea,  may  also  lay  claim  to  it.  I  will 
try  to  make  this  clearer  by  an  example  :  The  odd  number  is 
always  ciilled  by  the  name  of  odd  ? 

Very  true.  ^^^ 

But  is  this  the  only  thing  which  is  called  odd  ?  Are 
there  not  other  things  which  have  their  own  name,  and  yet  are 
called  odd,  because,  although  not  the  same  as  oddness,  they  are 
never  without  oddness  ?  —  that  is  what  I  mean  to  ask  — 
whether  numbers  such  as  the  number  three  are  not  of  the  class 
of  odd.  And  there  arc  many  other  examples :  would  you  not 
say,  for  example,  that  three  may  be  called  by  its  proper  name, 
and  also  be  called  odd,  which  is  not  the  same  with  three  ?  and 
this  may  be  said  not  only  of  three  but  also  of  five,  and  every 
alternate  number  —'  each  of  them  without  being  oddness  is  odd, 
and  in  the  same  way  two  and  four,  and  the  whole  series  of 
alternate  numbers,  has  every  number  even,  without  being  even- 
ness.    Do  you  admit  that  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  how  can  I  deny  that  ? 

Then  now  mark  the  point  at  which  I  am  aimmg :  not  only 
do  essential  opposites  exclude  one  another,  but  also  concrete 
things,  which,  although  not  in  themselves  opposed,  contain 
opposites ;  these,  I  say,  also  reject  the  idea  which  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  and  at  the  advance  of  that 
they  either  perish  or  withdraw.  There  is  the  number  three 
for   example  ;  will    not   that   endure  annihilation  or  anything 
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sooner   than   be   couverted   into   an   even  number,  remainiDg 
three  ? 

Very  true,  saiil  Cebes. 

And  yet,  he  said,  the  number  two  is  certainly  not  opposed 
to  the  number  three  ? 

It  is  not. 

Then  not  only  do  opposite  ideas  repel  the  advance  of  one 
another,  but  also  there  are  other  things  wiiicii  repel  the  ap- 
proach of  opi)osites. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Suppose,  ho  said,  that  we  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  determine 
what  these  arc. 

Bv  all  nu'aus. 

Are  iliey  not,  Cobes,  such  as  compel  the  things  of  which 
they  have  |>i)sses>ion.  not  only  to  take  their  own  form,  but  also 
the  form  of  some  opposite? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  as  I  was  just  now  sayin*^,  and  have  no  need  to 
repeat  to  you,  that  those  things  which  are  possesseil  by  the 
number  three  must  not  oulv  be  three  in  number,  but  must  also 
be  odd. 

Quite  true. 

And  on  this  oddness,  of  which  the  number  three  has  the  im- 
press, the  opposite  idea  will  never  intrude  ? 

No. 

And  this  impress  was  given  by  the  odd  principle  ? 

Yes. 

And  to  the  odd  is  opposed  the  even  ? 

True. 

Then  the  idea  of  the  even  number  will  never  arrive  at  three  ? 

No. 

Then  three  has  no  part  in  the  even  ? 

None. 

Then  the  triad  or  number  three  is  uneven  ? 

Very  true. 

To  return  then  to  my  distinction  of  natures  which  are  not 
opposites,  and  yet  do  not  admit  opposites:  as  in  this  instance, 
three,  although  not  opposed  to  the  even,  does  not  any  the  more 
admit  of  the  even,  but  always  brings  the  opposite  into  play  on 
...  the  other  side ;  or  as  two  does  not  receive  the  odd,  or  fire 
the  cold  —  from  these  examples  (and  there  are  many 
more  of  them)  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  gen- 
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eral  conclusion,  that  not  only  opposites  will  not  receive  oppo- 
sites,  but  hIso  that  nothing  which  brings  the  opposite  will  ad- 
mit the  opposite  of  that  which  it  brings  in  that  to  which  it  is 
brought  And  here  let  me  recapitulate  —  for  thei«  is  no  harm 
in  repetition.  The  number  five  will  not  admit  the  nature  of  the 
even,  any  more  than  ten,  which  i-*  the  double  of  five,  will  admit 
the  nature  of  the  odd  —  the  double,  though  not  strictly  opposed 
to  the  o<ld,  rejects  the  odd  alto^rether.  Nor  ngain  will  parts  in 
the  ratio  of  3  :  2,  nor  any  fraction  in  which  there  is  a  half, 
nor  aijain  in  which  there  is  a  third.  a<lrait  the  notion  of  the 
whole,  althoujrh  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  whole.  You  will 
agree  to  that  ? 

Ye?,  he  said,  I  entirely  agree  and  go  along  with  you  in  that. 

And  now.  he  said,  I  think  that  I  may  be«:in  again  ;  and  to 
the  question  which  T  am  about  to  ask  I  will  bei:  you  to  jjivo 
not  the  oM  safe  answer,  but  anotlier.  of  whirh  I  will  offi-r  you 
an  example ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  find  in  what  has  been 
just  said  anotlu^r  fouiKlation  which  is  as  safe.  I  mean  that  if 
any  one  asks  you  •*  What  that  is,  the  inherence  of  which  makes 
the  l)ody  hot.'*  you  will  reply  not  hent  (this  is  what  I  call  the 
safe  and  stupid  answer),  but  fire,  a  far  better  answer,  which  we 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  give.  Or  if  any  one  asks  you  '•  TVIiy 
a  body  is  diseased,"  you  will  not  say  from  disease,  but  from 
fever  ;  and  instead  of  sayinj;  that  oddness  is  the  cause  of  odd 
numbers,  you  will  say  that  the  monad  is  the  cause  of  them  : 
and  so  of  tliinss  in  general,  as  I  dare  say  that  you  will  under- 
stand snfiiciently  without  my  adducing  any  further  examples. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  understand  you. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  is  that  the  inherence  of  which  will  ren- 
der the  body  alive  ? 

The  soul,  he  replied. 

And  is  this  always  the  case  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  of  course. 

Then  whatever  the  soul  possesses,  to  that  she  comes  bearing 
life? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  is  there  any  opposite  to  life  ? 

There  is.  he  said. 

And  what  is  that? 

Death. 

Then  the  soul,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  will  never  receive 
the  opposite  of  what  she  brings.  And  now,  he  said,  what  did 
we  call  that  principle  which  repels  the  even  ? 
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Tlie  odd. 

And  that  principle  which  repels  the  miuica],  or  the  just  ? 

The  nnmuflicalt  he  said,  and  the  nnjnst. 

And  what  do  we  call  that  principle  which  does  not  admit  of 
death? 

The  immortal,  he  said. 

And  does  the  soul  admit  of  death  ? 

No. 

Then  the  sonl  is  immortal  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  may  we  say  that  this  is  proven  ? 

Yes,  abufidantly  proven,  Socrates,  he  replied. 
.^^       And  supposing  that  the  odd  were  imperishable,  most 
not  three  be  im)>crishal)le? 

Of  course. 

And  if  that  which  is  cold  were  imperishable,  when  the  warm 
principle  came  attacking  the  snow,  must  not  the  snow  have 
retired  whole  and  unmelted  —  for  it  could  never  liave  perished, 
nor  could  it  have  remained  and  admitted  the  heat  ? 

True,  he  said. 

Again,  if  the  uncooling  or  warm  principle  were  imperishable, 
the  fire  when  assailed  by  cold  would  not  have  perished  or  have 
been  extinguished,  but  would  have  gone  away  unaffected  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  immortal 
is  also  imperishable,  the  soul  when  atUicked  by  death  cannot 
perish  ;  fur  the  preceding  argument  shows  that  the  soul  will 
not  admit  of  death,  or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  than  three  or  the 
odd  number  will  admit  of  the  even,  or  fire,  or  the  heat  in  the 
fire,  of  the  cold.  Yet  a  person  may  say  :  **  But  although  the 
odd  will  not  become  even  at  the  approach  of  the  even,  why 
may  not  the  odd  perish  and  the  even  take  the  place  of  the 
odd  ?  '*  Now  to  him  who  makes  this  objection,  we  cannot  an- 
swer that  the  odd  principle  is  imperishable ;  for  this  has  not 
been  acknowledged,  but  if  this  had  been  acknowlcdgeil,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  contending  that  at  the  approach 
of  the  even  the  odd  principle  and  the  number  three  took  up  their 
departure ;  and  the  same  argument  would  have  held  good  of 
fire  and  heat  aud  any  other  tiling. 

Very  true. 

Aud  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  immortal 
is  also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperishable  as  well 
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as  immortal ;  but  if  not,  some  other  proof  of  her  imperishable- 
iiess  will  have  to  be  given. 

No  other  proof  is  needed,  he  said ;  for  if  the  immortal,  being 
eternal,  is  liable  to  perish,  then  nothing  is  imperishable. 

Yes,  replied  Socrates,  all  men  will  agree  that  Grod,  and  the 
essential  form  of  life,  and  the  immortal  in  general,  will  never 
perish. 

Yes,  all  men,  he  said,  —  that  is  true ;  and  what  is  more,  gods, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  well  as  men. 

Seeing  then  that  tlie  immortal  is  indestructible,  must  not  the 
soul,  if  she  is  immortal,  be  also  imperishable  ? 

Most  certain!  V. 

Then  when  death  attacks  a  man,  the  mortal  portion  of  him 
may  be  supposed  to  die,  but  the  immortal  goes  out  of  the  way 
of  death  and  is  preser\'ed  safe  and  sound  ? 

True. 

Then,  Cebes,  beyond  question,  the  soul  is  immortal  and  im- 
perishable, and  our  souls  will  truly  exist  in  another  world !    .  ^. 

I  am  convinced,  Socrates,  said  Cebes,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  object ;  but  if  my  friend  Simmias,  or  any  one  else,  has 
any  further  objection,  he  had  better  speak  out,  and  not  keep 
silence,  since  I  do  not  know  how  there  can  ever  be  a  inore  fit- 
ting time  to  which  he  can  defer  the  discussion,  if  there  is  any- 
thing wliich  he  wants  to  say  or  have  said. 

But  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  replied  Simmias ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  room  for  uncertainty,'  except  that  which  arises  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject  and  the  feebleness  of 
man,  and  which  I  cannot  help  feeling. 

Yes,  Simmias,  replied  Socrates,  that  is  well  said :  and  more 
than  that,  first  principles,  even  if  they  appear  certain,  should  be 
carefully  considered;  and  when  they  are  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, then,  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  confidence  in  human  rea- 
son, you  may,  I  think,  follow  the  course  of  the  argument ;  and 
if  this  is  clear,  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  further  inquiry. 

That,  he  said,  is  true. 

But  then,  0  my  friends,  he  said,  if  the  soul  is  really  immor- 
tal, what  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
portion  of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of  eternity  !  And  the 
danger  of  neglecting  her  from  this  point  of  view  does  indeed 
appear  to  be  awfuL  If  death  had  only  been  the  end  of  all,  the 
wicked  would  have  had  a  good  bargiun  in  dying,  for  they  would 
have  been  happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body,  but  of  their  own 
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eTil  together  with  their  souls.  Bat  ooir,  as  the  soul  pUuulj  mp- 
pears  to  be  immortal,  there  is  no  release  or  salvation  from  evil 
except  tlie  attainment  of  the  highest  virtue  nxi^  wisdom.  For 
the  soul  when  on  her  progress  to  the  world  below  takes  nothing 
with  her  but  nurture  and  education;  which  are  indeed  9aid 
greatly  to  benefit  or  greatly  to  injure  the  departed,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  hb  pilgrimage  in  the  other  world, 

For  after  death,  as  they  say,  the  genius  of  each  individual,  to 
whom  he  belonged  in  life,  leads  him  to  a  certain  place  in  whidi 
the  dead  are  gathered  together  for  judgment,  wlicnce  they  go 
into  the  world  below,  following  the  guide,  who  Li  appointeil  to 
conduct  them  from  this  world  to  the  other :  and  when  they 
have  there  received  their  due  and  remained  their  time,  another 
guide  brings  them  buck  again  after  many  revolutions  of  ages. 
Now  this  journey  to  the  other  worhl  is  not,  as  Aeschylus  says  in 
-  .  the  Tolephus,  a  single  and  straight  path.  —  no  i;uide  would 
be  wanted  for  that,  and  no  one  could  miss  a  shigle  path ; 
but  there  are  many  partings  of  the  roail,  and  windhigs,  as  I 
must  infer  from  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  the 
gods  below  in  places  where  three  ways  meet  on  earth.  The 
wise  and  orderly  soul  is  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  follows 
in  the  path ;  but  the  soul  which  desires  the  body,  and  which,  as 
I  was  relating  before,  has  long  been  fluttering  about  the  lifeless 
frame  and  the  world  of  sight,  is  after  many  struggles  and  many 
sufferings  hardly  and  with  violence  carried  away  by  her  attend- 
ant genius,  and  when  she  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  other 
souls  are  gathered,  if  she  be  impure  and  have  done  impure 
deeds,  or  been  concerned  in  foul  murders  or  other  crimes  which 
are  the  brothers  of  th^se,  and  the  works  of  brothers  in  crime,  — 
from  that  soul  every  one  flees  and  turns  away ;  no  one  will  be 
her  companion,  no  one  her  guide,  but  alone  she  wanders  in  ex- 
tremity of  evil  until  certain  times  are  fulfilled,  and  when  they 
are  fulfilled,  she  is  borne  irresistibly  to  her  own  fitting  habita- 
tion ;  as  every  pure  and  just  soul  which  has  passed  through 
life  in  the  company  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods  has  also 
her  own  proper  home. 

Now  the  earth  has  divers  wonderful  regions,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  and  extent  very  unlike  the  notions  of  geographers,  as 
I  believe  on  the  authority  of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ?  said  Simmias.  I  have  myself 
heard  many  descriptions  of  the  earth,  but  I  do  not  know  in 
what  you  are  putting  your  faith,  and  I  should  like  to  know. 
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Well,  Simmias,  replied  Socmtes,  the  recital  of  a  tale  does 
ni>t,  I  think,  require  the  art  of  Glaucus ;  and  I  know  not  that 
the  art  uf  Glaucus  could  prove  tlie  truth  of  my  tale,  which  I 
myself  should  never  be  able  to  prove,  and  even  if  I  could,  I  fear, 
Simmias,  that  my  life  would  come  to  an  eud  before  the  argu- 
ment was  completed.  I  may  describe  to  you,  however,  the 
form  and  regions  of  the  earth  accordiug  to  my  conception  of 
them. 

That,  said  Simmia;*,  will  be  enough. 

Well  then,  he  said,  ray  conviction  is,  that  the  earth  is  a  round 
body  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and  therefore  has  no  need 
of  air  or  any  similar  force  as  a  support,  but  is  kept  there  and 
hindered  from  falling  or  inclining  any  way  by  the  equabil-  -^^ 
ity  of  the  sniTOunding  heaven  and  by  her  own  equipoise. 
Fur  that  which,  being  in  e<iuipoise,  is  in  the  centre  of  that, 
which  is  e^nutlily  dirt'ii^otl.  will  not  incline  any  way  in  any  de- 
gree, but  will  always  remain  in  the  same  state  and  not  deviate. 
And  this  is  mv  first  notion. 

Which  is  surelv  a  correct  one,  said  Simmias. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  earth  is  very  vast,  and  that  we  who 
dwell  in  the  region  extending  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  Pil- 
lars of  Heracles  alonor  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are  just  like  ants 
or  frogs  about  a  marsh,  and  inhabit  a  small  portion  only,  and 
that  many  others  dwell  in  many  like  places.  For  I  should  say 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  there  are  hollows  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  into  which  the  water  and  the  mist  and  the  air  collect ; 
and  that  the  true  earth  is  pure  and  in  the  pure  heaven,  in 
which  also  are  the  stars — that  is  the  heaven  which  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  ether,  of  which  this  is  but  the  sediment 
collecting  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth.  But  we  who  live  in 
these  hollows  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  we  are  dwelling 
above  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  which  is  just  as  if  a  creature 
who  was  at  the  bot^^L^  of  the  sea  were  to  fancy  that  he  was  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  the  sea  was  tlie  heaven 
through  which  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  other  stars,  —  he  having 
never  come  to  the  surface  by  reason  of  his  feebleness  and  slug- 
gishness, and  having  never  lifled  up  his  head  and  seen,  nor  ever 
heard  from  one  who  had  seen,  this  other  region  which  is  so 
much  purer  and  fairer  than  his  own.  Now  this  is  exactly  our 
case :  for  we  are  dwelling  in  a  hollow  of  the  earth,  and  fancy 
that  we  are  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  air  we  call  the  heaven,  and 
in  this  we  imagine  that  the  stars  move.      But  this  is  also  owing 
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to  our  feebleness  and  slngj^iishness,  which  prevent  oor  reacfaing 
the  surface  of  the  air :  for  if  any  man  coold  arrive  at  the  exte- 
rior limit,  or  take  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  fly  upward,  like  a 
fish  who  puts  his  heail  out  and  sees  this  world,  he  would  see 
a  world  beyond ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  man  could  sustain  the 
sight,  he  would  acknowledge  th:it  this  was  the  place  of  the  true 
. .  ^  heaven  and  the  true  light  and  the  true  stars.  For  thb 
earth,  and  the  stones,  and  the  entire  region  which  snrroonds 
U9,  are  spoilt  and  corroded,  like  the  thiugs  in  the  sea  which  are 
corroded  by  the  brine ;  for  in  the  sea  too  there  is  hardly  any 
noble  or  perfect  growth,  but  clefts  only,  and  sand,  and  an  end- 
less slougli  of  mud :  and  even  the  shore  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  fairer  sights  of  this  world.  And  greater  far  is  the  supe- 
riority of  the  other.  Now  of  that  upper  earth  which  is  under 
the  heaven,  I  can  tell  you  a  charming  tale,  Simmias,  which  is 
well  worth  hearing. 

And  we,  Socrates,  replied  Simmias,  shall  be  charmed  to  lis- 
ten. 

The  tale,  my  friend,  he  said,  is  as  follows :  In  the  first 
place,  the  earth,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  like  one  of  those 
balls  which  have  leather  coverings  in  twelve  pieces,  and  is  of 
divers  colors,  of  which  the  colors  which  painters  use  on  earth 
are  only  a  sample.  But  there  the  whole  earth  is  made  up  of 
them,  and  they  are  brighter  fiir  and  clearer  than  ours ;  there  is 
a  purple  of  wonderful  lustre,  also  the  radiance  of  gold,  and  the 
white  which  is  in  the  earth  is  whiter  than  any  chalk  or  snow. 
Of  these  and  other  colors  the  earth  is  made  up,  and  they  are 
more  in  number  and  fiiirer  than  the  eye  of  man  has  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  very  hollows  (of  which  I  was  speaking)  filled  with  air 
and  water  are  seen  lilse  light  flashing  amid  the  other  colors,  and 
have  a  color  of  their  own,  which  gives  a  sort  of  unity  to  the 
variety  of  earth.  And  in  this  fair  region  everything  that  grows 
—  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruits  —  are  in  a  like  degree  fairer 
than  any  here ;  and  there  are  hills,  and  stones  in  them  in  a 
like  degree  smoother,  and  more  transparent,  and  fairer  in  color 
than  our  highly-valued  emeralds  and  sardonyxes  and  jaspers, 
and  other  gems,  which  are  but  minute  fragments  of  them :  for 
there  all  the  stones  are  like  our  precious  stones,  and  fairer  still. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  pure,  and  not,  like  our 
precious  stones,  infected  or  corroded  by  the  corrupt  briny  ele- 
ments which  coagulate  among  us,  and  which  breed  foulnes^s  and 
disease  both  in  earth  and  stones,  as  well    as  in  animals  and 
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plants.  Thej  are  the  jewels  of  the  upper  earth,  which  also 
shines  with  gold  and  silver  and  the  like,  and  they  are  vis- 
ible to  sight  and  large  and  abundant  and  found  in  everj 
region  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  Is  he  who  sees  them.  And 
upon  the  earth  are  animals  and  men,  some  in  a  middle  region, 
others  dwelling  about  the  air  as  we  dwell  about  the  sea ;  otliers 
in  L^hinds  which  the  air  Hows  round,  near  the  continent :  and  in 
a  word,  the  air  is  used  by  them  as  the  water  and  the  sea  are  by 
us,  and  the  ether  is  to  them  what  the  air  is  to  us.  Moreover, 
the  temperament  of  their  seasons  is  such  that  they  have  no  dis- 
ease, and  live  much  longer  than  we  do,  and  have  sight  and 
hearing  and  smell,  and  all  the  other  senses,  in  fur  greater  per- 
fection, in  the  same  degree  that  air  is  purer  than  water  or  tlie 
eiher  than  air.  Also  they  have  temples  and  sacred  places  in 
which  the  go<is  really  dwell,  and  they  hear  their  voices  and 
receive  their  answers,  and  are  conscious  of  them  and  hold  con- 
verse with  them,  and  they  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  they 
really  are,  and  their  other  blessedness  is  of  a  piece  with  this. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  the  thin<;s 
which  are  around  the  earth ;  and  there  are  divers  n'gions  in  the 
hollows  on  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere,  some  of  them 
deeper  and  also  wider  than  that  which  we  inhabit,  others  deeper 
and  with  a  narrower  opening  than  ours,  and  some  are  shallower 
and  wider ;  all  have  numerous  perforations,  and  passages  broad 
and  narrow  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  connecting  them  with 
one  another ;  and  there  flows  into  and  out  of  them,  as  into 
basins,  a  vast  tide  of  water,  and  huge  subterranean  streams  of 
perennial  rivers,  and  springs  hot  nnd  cold,  and  a  great  Are,  and 
great  rivers  of  fire,  and  streams  of  liquid  mud,  thin  or  thick 
(like  the  rivers  of  mud  in  Sicily,  and  the  lava  streams  which 
follow  them),  and  the  regions  about  which  they  happen  to  flow 
are  filled  up  with  them.  And  there  is  a  sort  of  swing  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  which  moves  all  this  up  and  down.  Now 
the  swing  is  on  this  wise  :  Tiiere  is  a  chasm  which  is  the  vast- 
est of  them  all,  and  pierces  right  through  the  whole  eartii ;  .  .^ 
this  is  that  which  Homer  describes  in  the  words :  — 

<*  Far  off,  where  ii  the  inmoet  depth  beneath  the  earth;  '* 

and  which  he  in  other  places,  and  many  other  poets,  have  called 
Tartarus.  And  the  swing  is  caused  by  the  streams  flowing  into 
and  out  of  this  chasm,  and  they  each  have  the  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  they  flow.     And  the  reason  why  the  streams  are 
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alwaja  flowing  in  and  oat,  is  that  the  watery  element  has  no 
bed  or  bottom,  and  is  sorgiog  and  swinging  up  and  down,  and 
the  sarrounding  wind  aod  air  do  the  same;  they  follow  the 
water  up  aud  down,  hither  and  thither,  over  the  earth  — just  as 
in  respiring  the  air  is  always  in  process  of  inhalation  and  ex- 
halation ;  and  the  wind  swinging  with  the  water  in  and  out 
proiluces  fearful  and  irresistible  blasts :  when  the  waters  retire 
with  a  rush  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  called, 
they  flow  through  the  earth  into  tliose  regions,  and  fill  them  up 
as  with  the  alternate  motion  of  a  pump,  and  then  when  they 
leave  those  regions  and  rush  back  hither,  they  again  fill  the  hol- 
lows here,  and  when  these  are  flUed,  flow  through  subterranean 
channels  and  find  their  way  to  their  several  places,  forming 
seas,  and  lakes,  aud  rivers,  and  springs.  Theiicc  thoy  again 
enter  tlie  earth,  some  of  them  making  a  long  circuit  into  many 
lauds,  others  ^oing  to  few  places  and  those  not  distant;  and 
again  fiill  into  Tartarus,  some  at  a  point  a  good  deal  lower  than 
that  at  wliich  they  rose,  and  others  not  much  lower,  but  all  in 
some  degree  lower  than  the  point  of  issue.  And  some  burst 
forth  again  on  the  opposite  side,  and  some  on  the  same  side,  and 
some  wind  round  the  earth  with  one  or  many  folils  like  the  coils 
of  a  serpent,  and  descend  as  far  as  they  can,  but  always  return 
aud  fall  into  the  lake.  The  rivers  on  either  side  can  descend 
only  to  tlie  centre  and  no  further,  for  to  the  rivers  on  both  sides 
the  opposite  side  is  a  precipice. 

Now  these  rivers  are  many,  and  mighty,  and  diverse,  and 
there  are  four  principal  ones,  of  which  the  greatest  aud  outer- 
most is  that  called  Oceanus,  which  flows  round  the  eartii  in  a 
circle  ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  flows  Acheron,  which  parses 
. .  o  under  the  earth  through  desert  places,  into  the  Acherusian 
lake :  this  is  the  lake  to  the  shores  of  which  the  souls  of 
the  many  go  when  they  are  dead,  and  after  waiting  an  appointed 
time,  which  is  to  some  a  longer  and  to  some  a  shorter  time,  they 
are  sent  back  again  to  be  born  as  animals.  The  third  river 
rises  between  the  two,  and  near  the  place  of  risiug  pours  into  a 
vast  region  of  fire,  and  forms  a  lake  larger  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  boiling  with  water  and  mud ;  and  proceeding  muddy 
and  turbid,  and  winding  al)out  the  earth,  comes,  among  other 
places,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  but  mingles 
not  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  afler  making  many  coils 
about  the  earth  plunges  into  Tartarus  at  a  deeper  level.  This 
is  that  Pyriphlegethon,  as  the  stream  is  called,  which  throws  up 
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jets  of  fire  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The  fourth  river  goes  out  oc 
the  oppo;ite  siMe,  and  falls  first  of  all  into  a  wiM  and  havage 
region,  which  is  all  of  a  dark-blue  color,  like  lapis  lazuli ;  and 
this  is  thiit  river  which  is  called  the  Stvui:in  river,  and  falls  into 
and  forms  the  Lake  »Styx,  ami  after  falling  into  the  lak«  and 
receiving  strange  powers  in  the  waters,  passes  under  the  earth, 
winding  round  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Pvriphlegetlion,  and 
meeting  in  the  Achenisian  hike  from  the  np]V).sitc  side.  And 
the  water  of  this  river  too  mingles  with  no  other,  but  fiow.-* 
round  in  a  circle  and  falls  into  Tartarus  over  against  Pyriphleg- 
ethr>n  ;  and  the  name  of  this  river,  jls  the  poets  say,  is  Cocytus. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  other  world  ;  and  wlicn  the  dead 
arrive  at  the  phice  to  which  the  irenius  of  each  severallvci>nvcvs 
tlicm.  first  of  all,  they  have  sentence  pa^^Hod  upon  them,  as  they 
h:iv('  livod  well  antl  piously  or  not.  And  tho^e  who  ap]>ear  to 
have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill.  go  to  the  river  Acheron,  and 
mount  sucii  convovances  as  thev  can  ir<'t,  and  are  carried  in 
them  ro  t!»e  lake,  and  there  they  dwell  and  are  purified  of  their 
evil  deeils,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  wrong-*  which  they 
have  done  to  others,  and  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  rewards 
of  their  £joo<l  dce^ls  accordinir  to  their  deserts.  But  those  who 
appear  to  be  incurable  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes — who  have  committed  many  and  terrible  deels  of 
sacrilege,  murders  foul  and  violent,  or  the  like — such  are 
hurltd  into  Taitarus  which  is  their  suitable  destiny,  and  they 
never  com«  out.  Those  again  who  have  committed  crimes, 
which,  although  great,  are  not  unpardonable  —  who  in  a  moment 
of  anger,  for  example,  have  done  violence  to  a  father  or  a 
mother,  and  have  repented  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  -  -  , 
or  who  have  taken  the  life  of  another  under  the  like 
extenuating  circumstances  —  these  are  plunged  into  Tartarus, 
the  pains  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  undergo  for  a  year, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  wave  casts  them  forth  —  mere 
homicides  by  way  of  Cocytus,  parricides  and  matricides  by 
Pyriphlegethon  —  and  they  are  borne  to  the  Acherusian  lake, 
and  there  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  call  upon  the  victim:* 
whom  they  have  slain  or  wronged,  to  have  pity  on  them,  an<l 
t*)  receive  them,  and  to  let  them  come  out  of  the  river  into  tlie 
lake.  An«l  if  they  prevail,  then  they  come  forth  an<l  cease 
from  their  troubles ;  but  if  not,  they  are  carried  back  again  into 
Tartiirus  and  from  thence  into  the  rivers  unceasingly,  imtil  they 
obtain  mercy  from  those  whom  they   have  wronged  :  for  that  is 
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the  sentence  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  judges.  Those  nlso 
who  are  remarkable  for  having  led  holy  lives  are  mleiised  from 
this  earthly  prison,  and  go  to  their  pure  home  which  is  above, 
and  dwell  in  the  purer  earth ;  and  those  who  have  duly  purified 
themselves  with  philosophy,  live  henceforth  altogether  without 
the  body,  in  mansions  fairer  far  than  these,  which  may  not  be 
described,  and  of  which  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell. 

Wlierefore,  Simmiivs,  seeing  all  these  things,  what  ought  not  we 
to  do  in  order  to  obtain  virtue  and  wisilom  in  this  life  ?  Fair 
is  the  prize,  and  the  hope  great. 

I  do  not  mean  to  atfirm  that  the  descintion  which  I  have 
given  of  the  soul  and  her  mansions  is  exartiv  true  —  a  man  of 
sense  ought  hardly  to  say  that.  But  I  <lo  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  shown  to  he  immortal,  he  nmv  venture  to  think,  not 
improperly  or  unworthily,  that  something  of  llie  kind  is  true. 
The  venture  i:*  a  criorious  one,  ami  lu?  oiiuht  to  comfort  himself 
with  words  like  these,  which  i.^  the  re:\son  wiiv  I  lenirtheu  out 
the  tale.  Wherefore,  I  say,  let  a  man  be  of  goo<l  cheer  nbout 
his  soul,  who  has  ca<«t  away  the  plea<<ures  and  ornaments  of  the 
body  as  alien  to  him,  nnd  rather  hurtful  in  their  effects,  and  has 
followed  after  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  in  this  life ;  who  has 
--^  adorned  the  soul  in  iier  own  proper  jewels,  which  are  tem- 
perance, and  justice,  an<l  courage,  and  nobility,  and  truth 
—  in  these  arrayed  she  is  ready  to  go  on  her  journey  to  the 
world  below,  when  her  time  comes.  You,  Simmias  and  Cebes, 
and  all  other  men,  will  depart  at  some  time  or  other.  Me  alreaiiy, 
as  the  tragic  [)oet  would  say,  the  voice  of  fate  calls.  Soon  I 
must  drink  the  poison  ;  and  I  think  that  I  had  better  repair  to 
the  bath  first,  in  order  that  the  women  may  not  have  the  trouble 
of  washing  my  body  after  I  am  dead. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  Crito  said :  And  have  you  any 
commands  for  us,  Socrates  —  anything  to  say  about  your  children, 
or  any  other  matter  in  which  we  can  serve  you  ? 

Nothing  particular,  he  said :  only,  as  I  have  always  told  you, 
I  would  have  you  to  look  to  your.«elv^ ;  that  is  a  service  which 
you  may  always  be  doing  to  me  and  mine  as  well  as  to  yourselves. 
And  you  need  not  make  professions ;  for  if  you  take  no  thought 
for  yourselves,  and  walk  not  according  to  the  precepts  which  I 
have  given  you,  not  now  for  the  first  time,  the  warmth  of  your 
professions  will  be  of  no  avail. 

We  will  do  our  best,  said  Crito.  But  in  what  way  would  you 
have  us  bury  yon  ? 
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In  any  way  that  70a  like  ;  only  70a  roost  get  hold  of  me,  and 
take  care  that  I  do  not  walk  away  from  you.  Then  he  turned  to 
OS,  and  added  with  a  smile  :  I  cannot  make  Crito  believe  that 
I  am  the  same  Socrates  who  have  been  tnlkint^  and  conductin<nr 
the  argument ;  he  fancies  that  I  am  the  other  Socrates  whom  he 
will  soon  see,  a  dead  body  —  and  he  asks.  How  shall  he  bury  me  ? 
And  though  I  have  spoken  many  words  in  the  endeavor  tu  show 
that  when  I  have  drunk  the  poison  I  shall  leave  you  and  go  to 
the  joys  of  the  blessed,  —  these  words  of  mine,  with  which  I 
oomtbrted  you  and  myself,  have  had,  as  I  perceive,  no  effect  njv>n 
Criio.  And  therefore  I  want  you  to  be  surety  for  me  now,  as 
he  was  surety  for  me  at  the  trial :  but  let  the  promise  be  of  an- 
otlier  sort :  for  he  was  my  surety  to  the  judges  that  I  would  re- 
main, but  you  must  be  my  surety  to  him  that  I  shall  not  remain, 
but  go  away  and  depart ;  and  then  he  will  suffer  less  at  my  death, 
and  not  be  grieved  when  he  sees  my  body  being  burned  or  burieil. 
I  would  not  have  him  soTrow  at  mv  hard  lot.  or  sav  at  the  burial. 
Thus  we  lay  out  Socrates,  or,  Thus  we  follow  him  to  the  grave 
or  bury  him ;  for  false  words  are  not  only  evil  in  themselves, 
but  they  infect  the  soul  with  evil.  Be  of  good  cheer  then,  my 
dear  Crito,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only,  and  -  -  ^ 
do  with  that  as  is  usual,  and  as  you  thiuk  best. 

When  he  had  spoken  these  words,  he  arose  and  went  into  the 
bath-chamber  with  Crito,  who  bid  us  wait ;  and  we  waited,  talk- 
ing and  thinking  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  also  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  sorrow ;  he  was  like  a  father  of  whom  we  were  be- 
ing bereave<l,  and  we  were  about  to  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  as 
orphnns.  When  he  had  taken  the  bath  his  children  were  brought 
to  him  —  (he  had  two  young  sons  and  an  elder  one)  ;  and  the 
women  of  his  family  also  came,  and  he  talked  to  them  and  gave 
them  a  few  directions  in  the  presence  of  Crito ;  and  he  then 
dismissed  them  and  returned  to  us. 

Now  the  hour  of  sunset  was  near,  for  a  good  deal  of  time  had 
p.'issed  while  he  was  within.  When  he  came  out,  he  sat  down 
with  us  again  after  his  bath,  but  not  much  was  said.  Soon  the 
jailer,  who  was  the  servant  of  the  eleven,  entered  and  stood  by 
him,  saying :  To  you,  Socrates,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  noblest 
and  gentlest  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came  to  this  place,  I  will 
not  impute  the  angry  feelings  of  other  men,  who  rage  and  swear 
at  me  when,  in  obedience  to  the  authorities,  I  bid  them  drink  the 
poison  —  indeed  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
for  others,  as  you  are  aware,  and  not  I,  are  the  guilty  cause. 
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And  so  fai*e  you  well,  and  try  to  bear  lightly  what  most  needs 
be ;  you  know  my  errand.  Then  bursting  into  tears  he  turned 
away  and  went  out. 

Soc-rates  looked  at  him  and  said :  I  retnm  your  good  wishes, 
and  will  do  as  you  bid.  Then  turning  to  ns,  he  said,  How 
charmiiip:  the  man  \^ :  since  I  have  been  in  prtsoti  he  has  always 
be<*n  coming  to  see  me,  and  at  timet  he  would  talk  to  me,  and 
was  as  good  as  could  be  to  me,  and  now  see  how  generously  he 
sorrows  for  me.  But  we  must  do  as  he  says,  Crito ;  let  the 
cup  be  brought  if  the  poison  is  prepared :  if  not,  let  the  attend- 
ant prepare  some. 

Yet,  said  Crito,  the  sun  is  still  upon  the  hill-t<»p.s.  and  many 
a  one  has  taken  the  draught  late,  and  after  the  announcement 
has  been  made  to  hitn,  he  has  eaten  and  drunk,  and  inthilged  in 
sensual  delights  ;  do  not  hasten  then,  there  is  still  time. 

Socrates  said :  Yes.  Crito.  and  thev  of  whom  von  speak  are 
right  in  doing  thus,  for  thev  think  th:fl  they  will  gain  by  the 
delay  ;  but  I  am  right  in  not  doing  thus,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  gain  anything  by  drinking  the  poison  a  little  later ; 
-^  I  should  be  sparing  and  saving  a  life  which  is  already 
gone  :  I  could  only  laugh  at  myself  for  this.  Please  then 
to  do  as  I  say,  and  not  to  refuse  me. 

Crito,  when  he  heard  this,  made  a  sign  to  the  servant ;  and 
the  servant  went  in,  and  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
turned with  the  jailer  carrying  the  cup  of  poison.  Socrates 
said  :  You,  my  good  friend,  who  are  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters, shall  give  me  directions  how  I  am  to  proceed.  The  man 
answered:  You  have  only  to  walk  about  until  your  legs  are 
heavy,  and  then  to  lie  down,  and  the  poison  will  act.  At  the 
same  time  he  handed  the  cup  to  Socrates,  who  in  the  easiest  and 
gentlest  manner,  without  the  least  fear  or  change  of  color  or 
feature,  looking  at  the  man  with  all  his  eyes,  Ecbecrates,  as  his 
manner  was,  took  the  cup  and  said :  What  do  you  say  about 
making  a  libation  out  of  this  cup  to  any  god  ?  May  I,  or  not  ? 
The  man  answered  :  We  only  prepare,  Socrates,  just  so  much 
as  we  deem  enough.  I  understand,  he  said :  yet  I  may  and 
must  pi*ay  to  the  gods  to  prosper  my  journey  from  this  to  that 
other  world  —  may  this  then,  which  is  my  prayer,  be  granted 
to  me.  Then  holding  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily  and 
eheerfully  he  drank  off  the  poison.  And  hitherto  most  of  us 
had  l)een  able  to  control  our  sorrow  ;  but  now  when  we  saw 
him  drinking,  and  saw  too  that  he  had  finished  the  draught,  we 
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could  no  longer  forbear,  and  in  spite  of  myself  iny  own  teiirs 
were  flowing  fast ;  so  that  I  covered  my  face  and  wept  over 
myself,  for  certainly  I  was  not  weeping  over  him,  but  at  tlie 
thought  of  my  own  cahimity  in  having  lost  such  a  companion. 
Nor  was  I  the  fii*st,  for  Crito,  when  he  found  him'^elf  unable  to 
restrain  his  tears,  had  got  up  and  moved  away,  and  I  followecl ; 
and  at  that  moment,  Apollodoru.<*,  who  had  been  weeping  all 
the  time,  broke  out  into  a  loud  crv  which  made  cowanls  of  us 
all.  Socrates  alone  retained  his  calmness  :  What  \a  this  strani^e 
outcry  ?  he  said.  I  sent  away  the  women  mainly  in  order  that 
they  might  not  offend  in  this  way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  man 
should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet  then,  and  have  patience.  Wlien 
we  iieard  that,  we  were  ashamed,  and  refrained  our  tears ;  and 
he  wallve<l  abont  until,  as  he  said,  his  lei;:^  beixaii  to  fail,  and 
then  ho  lav  on  his  back,  acoordiuix  to  the  directions,  and  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  poison  n«>w  and  tln'n  lonked  at  his  fi-et 
and  leg?* ;  and  alter  a  while  lie  pressed  his  foot  hard  and  a^ketl 
him  if  he  could  feel ;  and  he  said.  No ;  and  then  his  leg,  and  so 
upwards  and  upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 
And  he  felt  them  himself,  and  said:  AVhen  the  jmusou  -.^ 
reaches  the  heart,  that  will  l>e  the  end.  He  was  bcf^innini; 
to  <jrow  cold  about  the  ijroiri,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for 
he  had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were  his  last  words) 
—  he  said :  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asclepius ;  will  you  remem- 
ber to  pay  the  debt  ?  The  debt  shall  be  paid,  said  Crito  ;  is 
there  anything  else  ?  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question  ; 
bnt  in  a  minute  or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and  the  attend- 
ants uncovered  him :  his  eves  were  set,  and  Crito  closed  his 
eyes  and  mouth. 

Such  was  the  end,  Echecrates,  of  our  friend,  whom  I  may 
truly  call  the  wisest,  and  justest,  and  best  of  all  the  men  whom 
T  have  ever  known. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  all  the  works  of  Pinto  the  Syinposimn  is  the  mo?t  perfect  in 
form,  and  mav  be  trnlv  thought  to  contain  more  than  anv  comtnen- 
tator  has  ever  divainuil  of:  or,  as  GtH?the  sai«l  of  one  of  his  own 
writiii'^s,  niurc  than  the  author  hiinseh'  knew.  For  in  jiliilosophy  as 
in  pro[>hL'«'_v  irliinpsf"*  of  the  future  may  otlen  i)e  rtmvryt'il  iu  wonls 
which  couM  hardly  havu  been  understootl  or  int«"rpretcd  at  thi* 
time  when  they  were  uttLiLMl.  (Cp.  Symp.  210  foil.  223  D.) 
^lorc  than  any  other  Platonic  work  the  Symposium  is  Greek  both 
in  style  and  subject,  having  a  beauty  "  as  of  a  statue,"  while  the 
Companion  Dialof^ue  of  the  Phaedrus  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  Grothic 
irrei^ularity.  More  too  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writinirs,  Plato 
is  eman(i|)ated  from  former  philosophies.  The  genius  of  Greek  art 
seems  to  triumph  over  the  traditions  of  Pythagorean,  Eleatic,  or 
^Icgarian  systems,  and  "  the  old  quarrel  of  poetry  and  philosophy  " 
has  at  least  a  superficial  reconcilement.      (Rep.  x.  607  B.) 

An  unknown  person  who  had  heard  of  the  discourses  in  praise  of 
love  spoken  by  Socrates  and  others  at  the  banquet  of  A«^athon,  is 
desirous  of  having  an  authentic  account  of  them,  which  he  thinks 
that  he  can  obtain  from  Apollodorus,  the  same  excitable,  or  rather 
•*  mad  "  friend  of  Socrates,  who  has  already  appeared  in  the  Phaedo. 
He  had  imagined  that  the  discourses  were  recent.  There  he  is 
mistaken :  but  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  informant, 
who  had  just  been  repeating  them  to  Glaucon,  and  is  quite  prepared 
to  have  another  rehearsal  of  them  iu  a  walk  from  the  Piraeus  to 
Athens.  He  had  not  indeed  been  present  himself,  but  he  had  heard 
them  from  the  best  authoritv.  Aristodemus,  who  is  described  as 
having  been  in  past  times  a  sort  of  humble  but  inseparable  attendant 
of  Socrates,  had  reported  them  to  him. 

Tlie  narrative  which  he  had  hearrl  was  as  follows :  — 

Aristodemus  meeting  Socrates  in  holiday  attire,  is  invited  by  him 
to  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  Agathon,  who  had  been  sacrificing  in 
thanks<jiving  for  his  tragic  victory  on  the  day  previous.  But  no 
tooner  has  he  entered  the  house  than  he  finds  that  Socrates  is  miss- 
ing —  he  has  stayed  behind  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  does  not  ap- 
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pear  until  the  banquet  is  half  over.  Some  raillerj  passes  between 
him  and  the  host,  and  then  the  question  is  asked,  ^  What  shall  they 
do  about  drinking  ?  as  they  had  been  all  well  drunk  on  the  day  be- 
fore, and  drinking  on  two  9uccessive  days  is  a  bad  thing."  This 
is  confinned  by  the  authority  of  Eryximachus  the .  physician,  who 
further  proposes  that  instead  of  listening  to  the  flute-girl  and  her 
"  noise  "  they  shall  hold  discourses  in  honor  of  love,  one  after  an- 
other, going  from  left  to  right  as  they  are  sitting  at  the  table.  All 
uf  them  agree  to  this,  and  Fhaedrus,  who  is  the  **  father "  of  the 
idea,  which  he  has  previously  communicated  to  Eryximachus,  begins 
as  follows :  — 

He  descants  first  of  all  upon  the  antiquity  of  Love,  which  ia 
proved  by  the  authority  of  the  poets,  and  then  upon  the  benefits 
which  he  gives  to  man.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  sense  of 
honour  and  dishonor.  The  lover  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  bv  the  be- 
loved  doin<r  or  sutferinir  anv  cowardlv  or  mean  act.  And  a  state 
or  army  which  w.-vs  maile  up  only  of  lovers  nnd  their  loves  would 
be  invincible,  For  love  will  convert  the  veriest  coward  into  an  in- 
spired hero. 

And  there  have  been  true  loves  not  only  of  men  but  of  women 
also.  Such  was  the  love  of  Alcestis,  who  dared  to  die  for  her  hus- 
band, and  as  a  reward  was  allowed  to  come  again  firom  the  dead. 
But  Orpheus,  the  cowardly  harper,  who  went  down  to  Hades  allTe, 
that  he  might  bring  back  his  wife,  was  mocked  with  an  apparition 
only,  and  the  gods  afterwards  contrived  his  death  as  a  punishment 
of  his  impudence.  The  hero  Achilles  affords  an  instance  of  similar 
devotion  ;  for  he  was  willing  to  avenge  his  lover  Patroclus,  although 
he  knew  that  his  own  death  would  immediately  follow :  and  the 
gods,  who  honor  the  love  of  the  beloved  above  that  of  the  lorer, 
rewarded  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  islands  of  the  blest. 

Pausanias,  who  was  sitting  next,  then  takes  up  the  tale.  He  says 
that  Phaedi'us  should  have  distinguished  the  heavenly  love  from 
the  earthly,  before  he  praised  either.  For  there  are  two  loves,  as 
there  are  two  Aphrodites  —  one  the  heavenly,  who  has  no  mother 
and  is  the  elder  and  wiser  goddess,  and  the  other,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  who  is  popular  and  common.  The  first  of  the  two 
loves  has  a  noble  purpose,  and  delights  only  in  the  intelligent 
ture  of  man,  and  is  faithful  to  the  end,  and  has  no  shadow  of 
tonness  or  lust.  The  second  is  the  coarser  kind  of  love,  which  is  a 
love  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul,  and  is  apt  to  be  a  love  of 
women  and  boys  as  well  as  of  men.  Now  actions  vary  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  peribrmance  ;  and  this  applies  to  love  as  well 
as  to  every  other  sort  of  action.  Moreover,  there  is  a  diflerence  of 
opinion  about  the  propriety  of  male  loves.  Some,  like  the  Boeotians, 
approve  of  them ;  others,  like  the  lonians,  and  most  of  the  barbaiians, 
disapprove  of  them ;  partly  because  they  are  aware  of  tlie  political 
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dangers  which  ensue  from  them,  an  ma/  be  seen  in  the  instance  of 
ELarraodius  and  Aristogeiton.  At  Athens  and  Sparta  there  is  an  ap- 
parent ooQtradiction  about  them.  For  at  times  they  are  encoura;^, 
and  then  the  lover  is  allowed  to  play  all  sorts  of  fantastic  tricks ; 
he  may  swear  and  forswear  himsell'  (and  '*  at  lovers'  perjuries  they 
say  Juve  laughs  "  }  :  he  may  be  a  servant,  and  lie  on  a  mat  at  the 
door  of  hli  love,  without  any  loss  of  character ;  but  there  are  also 
times  when  elders  look  j^ave  and  guard  their  yuun;^  relatione,  and 
pergonal  remarks  are  made.  The  truth  is  that  i»ome  of  these  loves 
are  disgraceful  and  others  honorable.  Tlie  vulgar  love  of  the  body 
which  takes  wings  and  dies  away  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  over, 
is  disgraceful,  as  is  also  the  interested  love  of  power  or  wealth ;  but 
the  love  of  the  noble  mind  is  lastiutr.  The  lover  should  be  tested, 
and  the  beloved  sliouM  uot  be  too  reatlv  to  vield.  The  rule  in  our 
countrv  is  that  the  beloved  mav  do  the  same  service  to  the  lover  in 
the  wav  of  virtue  which  the  lover  mav  do  to  him. 

This  voluntary  service  remleri»<l  tor  the  sake  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom is  permitted  anion:;  us;  and  when  these  two  customs  —  one  the 
love  of  youth,  the  other  the  practice  of  virtue  ami  philosophy  — 
meet  in  one,  tlien  the  lovers  may  lawfully  unite.  Xor  is  there  any 
disgrace  to  a  disinterested  lover  in  being  deceived  :  but  the  inter- 
esteil  lover  is  doubly  disgraced,  for  if  he  loses  his  love  he  loses 
his  chanicter  ;  whereas  the  noble  love  of  the  other  remains  the  same, 
although  the  object  of  his  love  is  unworthy  :  for  nothing  can  be 
nobler  than  love  for  the  sake  of  virtue.  This  is  that  love  of  the 
heavenly  goddess  which  is  of  great  price  to  individuals  and  cities, 
making  them  work  together  for  their  improvement. 

The  turn  of  Aristophanes  comes  next ;  but  he  has  the  hiccough, 
and  therefore  proposes  tlvat  Ery.xiraachus  the  physician  shall  cure 
him  or  speak  in  his  turn.  Eryximachus  is  ready  to  do  both,  and 
speaks  as  follows  :  — 

He  agrees  with  Pausanias  in  maintaining  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  love ;  but  his  art  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  empire 
of  this  double  love  extends  over  all  things,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
animals  and  plants  as  well  as  in  man.  In  the  human  body  also 
there  are  two  loves ;  and  the  art  of  medicine  shows  which  is  the 
good  and  which  is  the  bad  love,  and  persuades  the  body  to  accept 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad,  and  reconciles  conflicting  elements 
and  makes  them  friends.  Every  art,  gymnastic  and  husbandry  as 
well  as  medicine,  is  the  reconciliation  of  opposites ;  and  this  is  what 
Heracleitus  meant,  when  he  spoke  of  a  harmony  of  opposites :  but 
in  strictness  he  should  rather  have  spoken  of  a  harmony  which  suc- 
ceeds opposites,  for  an  at^reement  of  disagreements  there  cannot  be. 
Music  too  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of  love  in  their  applica- 
tion to  harmony  and  rhythm.  In  the  abstract,  all  is  simple,  and  we 
are  not  troubled  with  the  twofold  love ;  but  when  they  are  applied 
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in  eflucation  with  their  accompaniments  of  son^  and  metre,  timi 
the  discord  begins.  Then  the  old  tale  has  to  be  repeated  of  fiur 
Urania  and  the  coarse  Polyhymnia,  who  mast  be  indulged  sparingly, 
just  as  in  my  own  art  of  medicine  care  mast  be  taken  that  the  taste 
of  the  epicure  be  grati6ed  without  inflicting  upon  him  the  attendant 
penalty  of  disease. 

There  is  a  similar  harmony  or  disa^sreement  in  the  coarse  of  the 
seasons  and  in  the  relations  of  moist  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  hoar 
frost  and  blight ;  and  diseases  of  all  sorts  spring  fVom  the  excesses 
or  di:<orders  of  the  element  of  love.  The  knowledge  of  thu  in 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies  is  terme<l  astronomv,  and  in  relation 
to  the  gods  is  called  divination.  For  divination  is  the  peacemaker 
of  gods  and  men,  and  works  by  a  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of 
men*ly  human  loves  to  piety  and  impii'ty.  Such  is  the  power  of 
love ;  and  that  love  which  is  just  and  temperate  ha?  the  jn^Uest 
jK>wer.  ami  is  the  source  of  all  our  happiness  and  friendship  with 
the  iroils  and  with  one  anr»ther.  I  dare  sav  that  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  many  thinirs  wliich  you,  Aristophanes,  may  supply,  as  I 
perceive  that  you  are  CTired  of  the  hiccough. 

Aristophanes,  who  has  been  cured  of  the  hiccoujrh,  now  speaks:  — 
He  professes  to  o{)en  a  new  vein  of  discourse,  in  which  he  begins 
by  treating  of  the  origin  of  human  nature.  The  sexes  were  origin- 
ally three,  men,  women,  and  the  union  of  the  two ;  and  they  were 
made  round,  having  four  hands,  four  feet,  two  faces  on  a  round  neck, 
and  the  rest  to  correspond.  Terrible  was  their  strength  and  swif^ 
ness ;  and  they  were  essaying  to  scale  heaven  and  attack  the  gods. 
Doubt  reigned  in  the  celestial  councils ;  the  gods  were  divided  be- 
tween the  desire  of  quelling  the  pride  of  man  and  the  fear  of  losing 
the  sacrifices.  At  last  Zeus  hit  upon  an  expedient.  Let  us  cat 
them  in  two,  he  said  ;  then  they  will  only  have  half  their  strength, 
and  we  shall  have  twice  as  many  sacrifices.  He  spake,  and  split 
them  as  you  might  split  an  egg  with  a  hair ;  and  when  this  was 
done,  he  told  Apollo  to  give  their  faces  a  twist  and  rearrange  their 
persons,  taking  out  the  wrinkles  and  tying  the  skin  in  a  knot  aboat 
the  navel.  The  two  halves  went  about  looking  for  one  another,  and 
were  ready  to  die  of  hunger  in  one  another's  arms.  Then  2«eas  in- 
vented an  adjustment  of  the  sexes,  which  enabled  them  to  marry 
and  go  their  way  to  the  business  of  life.  Now  the  characters  of  men 
differ  accordingly  as  they  are  derived  from  the  original  man  or  the 
original  woman,  or  the  original  man-woman.  Those  who  come  from 
the  man-woman  are  lascivous  and  adulterous ;  those  who  come  from 
the  woman  form  female  attachments ;  those  who  are  a  section  of  tho 
male  follow  the  male  and  embrace  him.  and  in  him  all  their  desires 
centre.  They  cannot  tell  what  they  want  of  one  another,  but  they 
live  in  pure  and  manly  affection  and  cannot  be  separated.  If  He- 
phaestus were  to  come  to  them  and  propose  that  they  should  bn 
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melted  into  one  and  remain  one  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  below, 
they  would  acknowledge  that  this  was  the  rery  expression  of  their 
want.  For  love  is  the  desire  of  the  whole,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
wliole  is  called  love.  There  was  a  time  when  the  two  sexes  were 
only  one,  but  now  God  has  halved  them,  —  much  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians have  cut  up  the  Arcadian?,  —  and  if  they  don't  behave  them- 
selves bo  will  ipiarter  them,  and  they  will  hop  al)out  with  half  a  nose 
and  f:ice  in  basii^o  relievo.  Wherefore  let  us  exhort  all  men  to  piety, 
that  we  may  o))t«un  the  gootls  of  which  love  is  the  author,  and  bo 
reconciled  to  God.  and  find  our  own  true  loves,  which  rarely  happens 
in  this  world.  And  now  I  must  bc<;  you  not  to  suppo:»e  that  I  am 
alluding  to  Pausanias  and  Agathon,  fur  my  words  refer  to  all  man- 
kind cvorvwhere. 

Some  raillery  ensues  first  Ixitwpcn  Aristophanes  and  Er}*xiinachus 
and  then  between  Ajrathon  and  Socrates,  which  threaten!*  to  jrrow 
into  an  nr;j;mnent.  Tliis  is  speedily  represse<l  by  Phaedru:«,  wh«»  re- 
minds the  disputants  of  their  tribute  to  the  God.  AgathonV  si>eoi'h 
follows. 

He  will  speak  of  the  GimI  first  and  then  of  his  jrit^s.  He  is  the 
fain*st,  anil  blessedest,  and  best  of  the  go<ls,  an«l  aleiu  the  y<»un«rei«t, 
haviug  hail  no  existence  in  the  old  days  of  Lapetus  and  Crrmos  when 
tlie  gods  were  at  war.  Tlie  thin.;?  that  were  <lonc  then  were  done 
of  neeessitv  anil  not  of  love.  Fur  T-^>ve  is  vonnsx  and  dwells  in  sotl 
places,  —  not  like  Ate  in  Homer,  walking  on  the  skulls  of  men,  but 
in  their  hearts  and  souls,  Avhieh  arc  soft  enon<:h.  He  is  all  flexibil- 
itv  and  jrrace.  and  his  habitation  is  amon'i  the  flowers,  and  he  can- 
not  do  or  suffer  wrong ;  fbr  all  men  serve  and  obey  hiui  of  their  own 
fi-ee-will,  and  where  there  is  love  there  is  obedience,  and  where  obe- 
ilience  is,  there  is  justice ;  for  none  can  be  wronge<l  of  his  own  tree- 
will.  And  he  is  temperate  as  well  as  just,  for  he  is  the  ruler  of  the 
desires,  and  if  he  rules  them  he  must  be  temperate.  Also  he.  is 
courageous,  for  he  is  the  conqueror  of  the  lord  of  war.  And  he  is 
wise  too ;  for  he  is  a  poet,  and  the  author  of  posey  in  others.  He 
created  the  animals ;  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  arts ;  all  the  gods 
are  his  subjects ;  he  is  the  fairest  and  best  in  himself,  and  the  cause 
of  what  is  fairest  and  best  in  others ;  he  makes  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  at  a  banquet,  filling  them  with  affection  and  emptWng  them  of 
disaffection  ;  the  pilot,  helper,  defender,  savior  of  men,  in  whose 
footsteps  let  every  man  follow,  chanting  a  strain  of  love.  Such  is 
the  discourse,  half  playful,  half  serious  which  I  <ledicate  to  the  Gotl. 

The  turn  of  Socrates  comes  next.  He  be<rins  bv  remarkint;  satir- 
icallv  that  he  has  not  understood  the  terms  of  the  oritnnal  a^n^e- 
ment,  for  he  fancied  that  they  meant  to  speak  the  true  praises  of 
Love,  but  now  he  finds  that  they  only  say  what  is  good  of  him, 
whether  true  or  false.  He  begs  to  be  absolved  from  speaking  falsely, 
but  he  is  willing  to  speak  the  truth,  and  proposes  to  begin  by  ques- 
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tioning  Agathon.  Hie  result  of  His  questions  maj  be  summed  op 
as  follows :  — 

Love  is  of  something,  and  that  which  lore  desires  is  not  that 
which  love  is  or  has ;  for  no  man  desires  that  which  he  is  or  has. 
And  love  is  of  the  beautiful  (cp.  Agathon,  196  A,  B),  and  therefore 
love  has  not  the  beautiful.  And  the  beautiful  is  the  good,  and  there- 
fore,  in  wanting  and  desiring  the  beautiful,  love  also  wants  and  de- 
sires the  good.  Socrates  professes  to  have  put  the  same  questions 
and  have  obtained  the  same  answers  fVom  Diotima,  a  wise  woman  of 
Alan  tinea,  who,  like  Agathon,  had  spoken  first  of  Love  and  then  of  his 
works.  Socrates,  like  Agathon,  had  told  her  that  Love  is  a  mighty 
god  and  also  fair,  and  she  had  shown  him  in  return  that  Love  was 
neither,  but  in  a  mean  between  fair  and  foul,  good  and  evil,  and  not 
a  go<l  at  all,  but  only  a  great  demon  or  intermediate  being  (cp. 
Eryxiniachus,  186  D),  who  conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers  of  men, 
and  to  men  the  command?  of  the  jr^l?. 

Socrates  asks :  ^\^l0  are  his  father  and  mother  ?  To  this  Dio- 
tima replies  that  he  is  the  son  of  Plenty  and  Poverty,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both,  and  is  full  and  starved  by  turns.  Like  his 
mother  he  is  poor  and  squalid,  lying  on  mats  at  doors  (cp.  Pausa- 
nia}(,  183  A)  ;  like  his  father  he  is  full  of  arts  and  resources,  and  is 
in  a  mean  between  ignorance  and  knowledge.  And  in  this  he  resem- 
bles the  philosopher  who  is  also  in  a  mean  between  the  wise  and  the 
ignorant.  Such  is  the  natiu*e  of  Love,  who  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  beloved. 

But  Love  desires  the  beautifid ;  and  then  arises  the  question. 
What  does  he  desire  of  the  beautful  ?  He  desires,  of  course,  the 
possession  of  the  beautiful ;  but  what  is  given  by  that  ?  For  the 
beautiful  let  us  substitute  the  jrood,  and  we  have  no  diflicultv  in  see- 
ing  that  the  possession  of  the  good  is  hnppinesss,  and  that  love  is 
the  desire  of  this.  But  the  meaning  of  the  term  has  been  too  often 
confined  to  one  sort  of  love,  whereas  love  is  really  coextensive  with 
the  good.  And  love  desires  not  only  the  good,  but  the  everlasting 
possession  of  the  good.  Why  then  is  there  all  this  flutter  and  ex- 
citement about  love  ?  Because  all  men  and  women  at  a  certain  age 
are  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  birth.  And  love  is  not  of  beauty 
only,  but  of  birth  in  beauty :  this  is  the  principle  of  immortality  in 
a  mortal  creature.  And  when  beauty  approaches,  then  the  conceiv- 
ing power  is  benign  and  dififuse,  but  when  foulness,  she  is  averte<i  and 
morose. 

But  why  again  does  this  extend  not  only  to  men  but  also  to  ani- 
mals ?  Because  they  too  have  an  instinct  of  immortality.  Even  in 
the  same  individual  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  as  well  of  the 
parts  of  the  material  body  as  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
mind  ;  nay,  even  knowledge  comes  and  goes.  There  is  no  sameness 
of  existence,  but  the  new  mortality  is  always  taking  the  place  of  the 
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old.  This  is  whf  parents  lore  their  children  —  for  the  sake  of  im- 
mortalitj :  and  this  is  why  men  love  the  immortalitr  of  fame.  For 
the  creative  soul  creates  not  children,  but  conceptions  of  wisdom  and 
Tirtue,  such  as  poets  and  other  creators  have  invented.  And  the 
noblest  creations  of  all  are  those  of  legislators,  in  honor  of  whom 
temples  have  been  raised.  Who  would  not  sooner  have  these  chil- 
dren of  the  mind  than  the  ordinary  human  ones  ? 

I  will  now  initiate  vou,  she  said,  into  the  sruator  mysteries ;  for 
he  who  would  proceed  in  due  course  should  love  first  one  fair  form, 
and  then  many,  and  learn  the  connection  of  them ;  and  from  beauti- 
ful bodies  he  should  proceed  to  beautiful  minds,  and  the  beauty  of 
laws  and  institutions,  until  he  perceives  that  all  beauty  is  of  one  kin- 
dred ;  and  from  institutions  he  shoiiM  go  on  to  tin*  science^,  until  at 
last  the  vision  is  revealed  to  him  of  a  single  science  of  universal 
beauty,  and  then  ho  will  behold  the  everlasting  nature  which  is  the 
cause  of  all,  ami  will  he  near  the  end.  In  the  contemplation  of  that 
supreme  beins  of  love  he  will  h»»  purified  of  earthly  leaven,  and  will 
behold  Ix'autv,  not  with  the  l)odilv  eve,  but  with  the  eve  of  the  mind, 
and  will  bring  tbrth  true  creations  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  be  the 
friend  of  Grod  and  heir  of  immortalitv. 

Such,  Phaedrus,  is  the  tale  which  I  heard  from  the  stranger  of 
Mantinea,  and  which  you  may  call  the  encomium  of  love,  or  what 
you  please. 

Tlie  company  applaud  the  speech  of  Socrates,  and  Aristophanes 
is  about  to  sav  soinethinjj,  when  suddenly  a  band  of  revelers  breaks 
into  the  court,  and  the  voice  of  Alcibiades  is  heard  asking  for  Aga- 
thon.  He  is  led  in  drunk,  and  welcomed  by  Agathon,  whom  he  has 
come  to  crown  with  a  garland.  He  is  placed  on  a  couch  at  his  side, 
but  suddenly,  on  recocrnizinij  Socrates,  he  starts  up,  and  .a  sort  of  con- 
flict is  carried  on  between  them,  which  Agathon  is  requested  to  ap- 
pease. Alcibiades  insists  that  they  shall  drink,  and  has  a  large 
wine-cooler  filled,  which  he  first  empties  himself,  and  then  fills  again 
and  passes  on  to  Socrates.  He  is  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
entertainment ;  he  is  willing  to  join,  if  only  in  the  character  of  a 
drunken  and  disappointed  lover  he  may  be  allowed  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Socrates. 

He  begins  by  comparing  Socrates  first  to  the  masks  of  Silenus, 
which  have  images  of  the  gods  inside  them  ;  and,  secondly,  to  Mar- 
syas  the  flute-player.  For  Socrates  produces  the  same  effect  with 
the  voice  which  Marsyas  did  with  the  flute.  He  is  the  great  speaker 
and  enchanter  who  ravishes  the  souls  of  men.  the  convincer  of  hearts 
too,  as  he  has  convinced  Alcibiades,  and  made  him  ashamed  of  his 
mean  and  miserable  life.  He  has  sufl*ered  agonies  from  him,  and  is 
at  his  wit's  end.  He  was  in  hopes  that  Socrates  would  fall  in  love 
with  him  ;  this  as  he  thought  would  give  him  a  wonderful  opportu  • 
nitj  of  receiving  lessons  of  wisdom.     He  narrates  the  failure  of  his 
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design.  He  tlien  proceeds  to  mentioo  some  other  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Socrates :  how  they  were  at  Potidaea  together,  where  Socra- 
tes showed  his  .superior  powers  of  enduring  cold  and  fatigue ;  how 
on  one  occasion  he  had  stood  for  an  entire  day  and  night  absorbed 
in  i*etlection  amid  the  wonder  of  the  spectators ;  how  on  another 
occa:$ion  he  had  i^aved  Alcibiades*  life;  how  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
ailer  tlie  defeat,  he  might  be  seen  stalking  about  like  a  pelican,  roll- 
ins:  Ills  eves.  'Flic  sum  of  all  is,  that  he  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
human  beings,  and  absolutely  unlike  any  one  but  a  satyr.  Like 
the  sat}T  in  his  lanj^uage  too,  for  he  uses  the  commonest  words  as 
the  outward  ma?»k  of  the  diviuest  truths. 

Wlien  Alcibiadfs  has  done  speaking,  a  dispute  begins  between 
him  an«l  A'^athoii  and  SoiTate:*.  SiK'rates  piques  Alcilnades  by  a 
pretended  airiM-tiun  for  Agathon.  Presently  another  band  of  revel- 
ers appears,  who  introduce  disnnler  into  the  feast;  the  sober  part 
of  the  couipaiiv,  l-r\  xiiiiaehns,  Phaedrus.  and  other:*,  wiihilraw  ;  and 
Aristoileuius,  the  follower  of  Soirates,  slee})S  tluriuir  the  whole  of  a 
Vn\%  Avinter's  night.  When  he  wakes  at  cock-crow  the  revelers  are 
nearly  all  asleep.  Only  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  and  Agathon  hold 
out :  tln^y  arc  drinkiiv^  out  of  a  large  goblet,  which  they  pass  round  ; 
and  .Socrates  is  exphiiuiug  to  the  two  others,  who  are  half  aj»leep, 
that  the  genius  of  tragedy  is  the  same  as  that  of  comedy,  and  that 
the  writer  of  tra-jicdv  on;:rht  to  be  a  writer  of  corned v  also.  And 
first  Aristophanes  drops,  and  then,  as  the  day  is  clawning,  Agathon. 
Socrates,  having  Liid  them  to  rest,  goes  to  his  diiily  avocations  until 
the  evening. 


If  it  be  true  that  there  are  more  things  in  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  than  any  commentator  has  dreamed  of,  it  is  also  true  that 
manv  thin2:s  have  been  imaijined  which  are  not  reallv  to  be  found 
there.  Some  writings  hardly  admit  of  a  more  distinct  interpreta- 
tion than  a  musical  composition :  and  every  reader  may  form  his 
own  accompaniment  of  thought  or  feeling  to  the  strain  which  he 
hears.  Tlie  Sym[>osium  of  Plato  is  a  work  of  this  character,  and 
hardlv  admits  of  beinrj  rendered  in  anv  other  words  but  the  writer's 
own.  There  are  so  many  half-lights  and  cross-lights,  so  much  of  the 
color  of  mythology,  and  of  the  manner  of  sophistry,  adhering  —  rhet- 
oric and  poetry,  the  playful  and  the  serious,  are  so  subtly  intermin- 
gleil  in  it,  and  vestiges  of  old  philosophy  so  curiously  blend  with 
germs  of  future  knowledge,  that  agreement  among  interpreters  is  not 
to  be  expected.  The  expression  "  Poema  magis  putandnni  (juam 
comicorum  poetaruuj,**  which  has  been  applied  to  all  the  writings  of 
Plato,  is  esi^ecially  applicable  to  the  Symposium. 

Tlie  power  of  love  is  represented  in  the  Sym{)osium  as  running 
through  all  nature  and   all  being :  at  one  end  descending  to  anuuaU 
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and  plants,  and  attaining  to  the  highest  vision  of  truth  at  the  other. 
In  an  a^  when  roan  was  seeking  for  an  expression  of  the  world 
aronnd  him,  the  conception  of  love  greatly  affected  him.  One  of 
the  first  distinctions  of  language  and  of  mytholo<rv  was  that  of  gen- 
der ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  ancient  physicist,  anticipating  modem 
science,  saw,  or  thought  that  he  saw,  a  sex  in  plants ;  there  were 
elective  aflinities  among  the  elements,  marriages  of  earth  and  heaven. 
(Aesch.  Frag.  Dan.  38.)  Love  became  a  mythic  personage,  whom 
pliilosophy,  borrowing  from  poetry,  converted  into  an  etlicient  cause 
of  creation.  As  of  number  and  ligure,  the  traces  of  the  existence 
of  love  were  cvervwhcre  iliscerne<l ;  and  in  the  Pvthajrorean  list  of 
opposircs  male  and  female  were  ranged  side  by  side  with  odd  and 
r\'en,  finite  and  infinite. 

But  Plato  seems  also  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  mvsterv  of  love 
not  onlv  in  nature,  but  in  man,  extenilin«x  far  l)evon<l  the  mere  im- 
mediate  relation  of  the  sexes.  He  is  conscious  that  the  lii«rhpst  and 
noblest  thinixs  in  thi'  world  are  not  casilv  seviTed  from  tin*  sensual 
desires,  or  may  even  be  rf«xanliMl  as  a  spiritualizt'd  form  of  them. 
We  may  observe  that  Socrates  liimsflf  is  not  represented  as  orig- 
inally unimp;vssioned,  but  as  one  who  has  overcome  his  passions ;  the 
secret  of  his  j>ower  over  others  partly  lies  in  his  passionate  but  sell- 
controlled  nature.  Love  is  with  Plato  not  merely  the  feeling  usually 
so  called,  but  the  mystical  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  Tlie  same  passion  which  may  wallow  in  the  mire  is  capable 
of  rising  to  the  highest  summit  —  of  penetrating  to  the  inmost  secret 
of  philosophy.  The  unity  of  knowledge,  the  consistency  of  the  war- 
ring elements  of  the  world,  the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge  when  first 
beaminsr  upon  mankind,  the  relativity  of  ideas  to  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  human  mind  to  ideas,  are  all  included,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  Plato's  doctrin^of  love. 

The  successive  speeches  Appraise  of  love  are  all  of  them  charac- 
teristic of  the  speakers,  and  contribute  in  various  degrees  to  the 
final  result ;  they  are  all  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  Socrates, 
who  gathers  up  the  threads  anew;,  and  skims  the  highest  points  of 
each  of  them.  But  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  stages  of  an 
idea,  rising  above  one  another  to  aVplimax.  They  are  fanciiul,  partly 
facetious  performances,  **  yet  also  having  a  certain  degree  of  seriou.*- 
ness,"  wliich  the  successive  speakers  dedicate  to  the  God.  All  of 
them  are  rhetorical  and  poetical  rather  than  dialectical ;  they  do  not 
aim  at  truth,  but  only  at  appearance.  When  the  turn  of  Socrates 
comes  round,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  arrangement,  and 
therefore  he  throws  his  argument  into  the  form  of  a  speech.  (Cp. 
Gorg.  505  E  ;  Protaj:.  353  B.)  And  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet, 
good  manners  would  not  allow  him  to  win  a  victorv  either  over  his 
host  or  any  of  the  guests.  The  advantage  which  he  gains  over  Aga- 
thon  is  ingeniously  represented  as  having  been  already  gained  over 
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himself  hj  Diotima.     At  the  same  time  he  maintains  his  own  pitH 
fession  of  ignorance. 

The  speeches  are  attested  to  us  by  the  rerj  best  authoritj.  ^e 
madman  ApoUodoms,  who  for  three  years  past  ha.^  made  a  daily 
study  of  the  actions  of  Socrates  —  to  whom  the  world  b  summed  np 
in  the  words  *♦  Great  is  Socrates  "  —  he  has  heard  tliem  from  another 
«•  madman  "  who  was  the  shadow  of  Socrates  in  days  of  old«  like 
liim  sroin<^  about  barefooted,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the  time. 
Would  you  desire  better  witness  ?  We  may  obser\*e,  by  the  way, 
(I)  how  the  very  appearance  of  Ari9to<lemus  by  himself  is  a  sufficient 
indication  to  Agathon  that  Socrates  has  been  led  behind  ;  also,  (3) 
how  the  coiu*tesy  of  At;athon  anticipates  the  excuse  which  Socrates 
was  to  have  made  on  Aristodemus'  behalf  for  cominjij  uninvited ;  (3) 
how  the  storv  of  the  fit  or  trance  of  StXTafos  is  con  finned  bv  thrt 
mention  which  Alcibimles  mnkcs  of  a  similar  fit  of  abstraction  occur- 
ring: when  he  was  si»rvincr  wirh  the  army  at  Poti«l:ica ;  like  (4)  the 
drinkin^;  powers  of  SixTutos  and  liis  love  of  the  fair,  M-hich  receive 
a  similar  attestation  in  the  conchulinjj  scene ;  or  the  attachment  of 
Aristodemus,  who  is  not  for'jotten  when  So<Tatos  takes  his  departure. 
(5)  We  may  notice  the  manner  in  which  Socnites  himself  reiiards 
tlie  first  five  speeches,  not  as  true,  but  as  fanciful  and  exag!rerateil 
encomiums  of  the  god  Love ;  (6)  the  rulinj^  passion  of  Socrates  for 
dialectics,  who  will  argue  with  Ajjathon  instead  of  making  a  speech, 
and  will  only  speak  at  all  upon  the  condition  that  he  is  allowed  to 
speak  the  truth.  We  may  note  also  (7)  the  characteristic  Platonic 
remark  which  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Eryximachus,  that  "  confusion 
first  bejrins  in  the  concrete ;  "  and  the  touch  of  Socratic  irony,  (8) 
which  admits  of  a  wide  application  and  reveals  a  deep  insight  into  the 
world ;  that  in  speaking  of  holy  things  and  persons  there  is  a  sa- 
cral understanding  that  you  should  prsase  them,  not  that  you  should 
speak  the  truth  of  tliem  —  this  is  the  sort^^f  praise  which  Socrates  is 
unable  to  give.  Lastly  we  may  remark  that  the  banquet  is  a  real 
banquet  afler  all,  at  which  love  is  the  theme  of  discourse,  and  huge 
quantities  of  wine  are  drunk.     (214  A,  223 -B.) 

The  discourse  of  Phaedrus  is  half-mythical,  half-ethical ;  and  he 
himself,  true  to  the  character  which  is  given  him  in  the  Dialogue 
which  bears  hb  name,  is  half-sophist,  half-enthusiast.  He  is  the 
critic  of  poetry  also,  who  compares  Homer  and  Aeschylus  in  the  in- 
sipid and  irrational  manner  of  the  schools  of  the  day,  characteris- 
tically reasoning  about  the  probability  of  matters  which  do  not  admit 
of  reasoning.  The  age  of  love,  the  great  blessing  of  having  a  lover, 
the  incentive  which  love  is  to  daring  deeds,  the  examples  of  Alcestis 
and  Achilles,  are  the  chief  themes  of  his  discourse.  The  love  of  women 
is  regai'ded  by  him  as  almost  on  an  equality  with  that  of  men ;  and 
he  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  the  lover  has  a  diviner  being,  and 
that  therefore  the  gods  favor  the  return  of  love  which  is  made  to 
him  more  than  the  original  sentiment  of  the  lover. 
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There  is  somethixig  of  a  sophistical  ring  in  the  speech  of  Fhae- 
dns,  which  recalls  the  first  speech  in  imitation  of  Lfsias,  occurring 
in  the  Dialogue  called  the  Phaedrus.  This  is  still  more  marked  in 
the  speech  of  Pausanias  which  follows ;  and  which  is  at  once  harper- 
logical  in  form  and  also  extremely  confused  and  pedantic.  Plato  is 
attacking  the  logical  feebleness  of  the  Sophists  and  rhetoricians 
through  their  pupils ;  of  course,  '*  playing  both  sides  of  the  game.  * 
as  in  the  Phaedrus ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  understaa 
him  tliat  we  should  discuss  the  fairness  of  his  mode  of  proceedini 
The  love  of  Pausanias  for  Agathon  has  already  been  touched  upo 
in  the  Protagoras  (315  D),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  (19 
B).  Hence  he  is  naturally  the  upholder  of  male  loyes,  which,  lib 
all  the  other  affections  or  actions  of  men,  he  regards  as  varying  ac 
cording  to  the  manner  of  their  peribrmance ;  thus  the  question  of 
moral?  is  converted  into  one  of  manners.  Like  the  Sophists  and  like 
Plato  hiiuself,  thon;:;h  in  a  different  sense,  he  begins  his  discussion  by 
an  appeal  to  mythology,  and  distinguishes  between  the  elder  and 
youn«;er  love.  The  value  which  he  attributes  to  such  loves  as  motives 
to  virtue  and  philosophy  is  greatly  at  variance  with  nio<lem  and  Chris- 
tian notions,  but  is  in  accordance  with  Hellenic  sentiment.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Greeks 
indulged  in  attachments,  which  Plato  in  the  Laws,  no  less  than  the 
universal  opinion  of  Christendom,  has  stigmatized  as  unnaturaL 
Pausanias  is  very  earnest  in  insisting  on  the  innocence  of  such  loves, 
when  pursued  in  a  right  spirit ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  generally 
approved  of  among  the  Hellenes  and  disapproved  by  the  barbarians, 
the  latter  for  the  sophistical  reason  that  they  are  inimical  to  tyrants. 
The  speech  as  a  whole  is  "  more  words  than  matter,"  such  as  might 
certainly  have  been  composed  by  a  pupil  of  Lysias  and  Prodicus, 
although  there  is  no  hint  given  that  Plato  is  designing  to  parody 
them. 

Plato  transposes  the  two  next  speeches,  as  in  the  Republic  he 
would  transpose  the  virtues  (iv.  430  D)  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  (vii.  528  A).  This  is  done  partly  to  avoid  monotony,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  making  Aristophanes  **  the  cause  of  wit  in  others," 
and  also  in  order  to  bring  the  comic  and  tragic  poet  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, as  if  by  accident.  A  suitable  '*  expectation  **  of  Aristophanes 
is  raised  by  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of  his  having  the  hiccough, 
which  is  appropriately  cured  by  his  substitute,  the  physician  Eryxi- 
machiis.  To  Eryximachus  Love  is  the  good  physician;  he  see^ 
everything  as  an  intelligent  physicist,  and,  like  many  professors  of 
his  art  in  modern  times,  attempts  to  reduce  the  moral  to  the  phys- 
ical ;  or  recognizes  one  law  of  love  which  pervades  them  both.  There 
are  loves  and  strifes  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  Like 
Hippocrates  the  Asclepiad,  he  is  a  disciple  of  Heracleitus,  whose 
conception  of  the  harmony  of  opposites  he  explains  in  a  new  way 
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M  the  harmoQf  after  diacord ;  to  his  common  sense,  m  to  thai  dt 
manf  modems  as  well  as  ancients,  the  identity  of  contradictories  is 
an.  absurdity.  His  notion  of  lore  may  be  summed  up  as  the  har- 
mony of  man  with  himself  in  soul  as  well  as  body,  and  of  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  with  one  another. 

Aristophanes  b  ready  to  laugh  and  make  laugh  before  he  opens 
his  mouth,  just  as  Socrates,  true  to  his  character,  is  ready  to  argoe 
before  he  begins  to  speak.  He  expresses  the  very  genius  of  the  old 
comedy,  its  coarse  and  forcible  imagery,  and  the  license  of  its 
language  in  speaking  about  the  gods.  He  has  no  sophistical  notions 
about  love,  which  is  brought  back  by  him  to  its  common-sense  mean- 
ing of  love  between  intelligent  beings.  His  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  sexes  has  the  greatest  (comic)  probability  and  verisimilitude. 
Nothing  in  Aristophanes  is  more  truly  Aristophanic  tlian  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  monster  whirling  round  on  four  arms  and  four  legs, 
eight  in  all,  with  incredible  rapiility.  Yet  there  is  a  mtxture  of 
earnestness  in  this  jest ;  three  serious  principles  seem  to  be  insinu- 
ated :  first,  that  man  caanot  exist  in  isolation ;  he  mu^t  be  reunited 
if  he  is  to  be  perfected ;  secondly,  that  love  is  the  mediator  and 
reconciler  of  poor,  divided  human  nature ;  thirdly,  that  the  loves 
of  this  world  are  an  indistinct  anticipation  of  an  ideal  union  which 
is  not  yet  realized. 

The  speech  of  Agathon  is  conceived  in  a  higher  strain,  and  re- 
ceives the  real,  if  half-ironical,  approval  of  Socrates.  It  is  the 
speech  of  the  tragic  poet,  and  a  sort  of  poem,  like  tragedy,  moving 
among  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  not  among  the  elder  or  Orphic 
deities.  In  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  love  he  cannot  agree ;  love 
is  not  of  the  old  time,  but  present  and  youthful  ever.  The  speech 
may  be  compared  with  that  speech  of  Socrates  in  the  Phaedrus,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  talking  dithyrambs.  It  is  at  once  a 
preparation  for  Socrates  and  a  foil  to  him.  The  rhetoric  of  Agathon 
elevates  the  soul  to  **  sunlit  heights,'*  but  at  the  same  time  contrasts 
with  the  natural  and  necessary  eloquence  of  Socrates.  Agathon 
contributes  the  distinction  between  love  and  the  works  of  love,  and 
also  hints  incidentally  that  love  is  always  of  beauty,  which  Socrates 
afterwards  elevates  into  a  principle.  While  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
cord is  stronger  in  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  Agathon,  the  tragic 
poet,  has  a  deeper  sense  of  harmony  and  reconciliation,  and  speaks 
of  Love  as  the  creator  and  artist. 

All  the  earlier  speeches  embody  common  opinions  colored  with 
a  tinge  of  philosophy.  They  furnish  the  material. out  of  which  Soc- 
rates proceeds  to  form  his  discourse,  starting,  as  in  other  places, 
from  mythology  and  the  opinions  of  men.  From  Phaedrus  he  takes 
the  thought  that  love  is  stronger  than  death  ;  from  Pausanias,  that 
the  true  love  is  akin  to  intellect  and  political  activity ;  from  Eiyxi- 
machus,  that  love  is  a  universal  phenomenon  and  the  great  powei 
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of  nature ;  from  AriBtophanes  that  love  is  the  child  of  want,  and  it 
not  merely  the  love  of  the  congenial  or  of  the  whole,  hut  (as  he 
ailds)  of  the  good ;  from  Agathon,  that  love  is  of  beauty  —  not 
however  of  beauty  only,  but  of  birth  of  beauty. 

The  speech  of  the  day  begins  with  a  short  argument  which  over- 
throws not  only  Agathon  but  all  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  distinction 
which  has  escaped  thorn.  Extravagant  praises  have  been  ascribed 
to  Love  as  the  author  of  every  good ;  no  sort  of  cn<*umium  was  too 
high  for  him,  whether  dcservetl  and  true  or  not.  But  Socrates  has 
no  talent  for  speaking  anything  but  the  truth,  and  if  he  is  to  speak 
the  truth  of  Love  he  must  honestlv  confess  that  lu  is  not  a  «rood  at 
all :  for  love  is  of  the  good,  and  no  man  can  desire  that  which  he 
has.  This  piece  of  dialectics  is  ascribed  to  Diotima,  the  wise  woman 
of  Mantineia,  who  has  already  urge<l  upon  Socrates  the  argument 
which  he  urjes  against  A^rathon. 

Hilt  Diotima,  the  prophetess  of  Mantineia.  whose  sacred  and 
superhuman  character  raises  her  above  the  ordinary  pmprieties  of 
women,  \\:\<  !  iir^hr  S'X.T.ites  far  \xnn\\  than  this  al)out  the  art  an«l 
mystery  of  love.  She  has  t:iu.rhL  him  that  lovo  is  another  aspect 
of  philosophy.  The  same  want  in  the  human  soul  which  is  satisfied 
in  the  vulgar  by  the  procreation  of  children,  may  become  the  highest 
aspiration  of  intellectual  desire.  As  the  Christian  might  speak  of 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness ;  or  of  divine  loves  under 
the  figure  of  human  (cj).  Eph.  v.  32 :  **  Tliis  is  a  great  mystery,  but 
I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church  "  )  ;  as  the  media; val  saint 
might  speak  of  the  **  fruitio  Dei,"  so  the  absorption  and  annihilation 
of  all  other  loves  and  desires  in  the  love  of  knowledsre  is  a  feelinjj 
that  was  at  least  intelligible  to  the  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  To  most  men  reason  and  passion  appear  to  be  antago- 
nistic both  in  idea  and  fact.  The  union  of  the  greatest  compre- 
hension of  knowledge  and  the  burninj^  intensitv  of  love  is  a  contra- 
diction  in  nature,  which  may  have  existed  in  a  far-otf  primeval  age 
in  the  mind  of  some  Hebrew  prophet  or  other  Eastern  sage,  but  has 
now  become  an  imagination  only.  Yet  this  ^^  passion  of  the  reason" 
is  the  theme  of  the  Symposium  of  Plato.  And  as  there  is  no  im- 
possibility in  supposing  that  "  one  king,  or  son  of  a  king,  may  be  a 
philosopher,"  so  also  there  is  a  probability  that  there  may  be  some 
few  —  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a  whole  generation  —  in  whom  the 
hjrht  of  truth  mav  not  lack  the  warmth  of  desii'e.  And  if  there  be 
such  natures,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  "  from  them  flow 
most  of  the  benefits  of  individuals  and  states." 

Yet  there  is  a  higher  region  in  which  love  is  not  only  felt,  but 
satisfied,  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  eternal  knowledge,  beginning  with 
the  beauty  of  eartlily  things,  and  at  last  by  regular  steps  reaching  a 
beauty  in  which  all  existence  is  seen  harmonious  and  one.  The 
limited  atifection  is  enlarged,  and  enabled  to  behold  the  ideal  beauty 
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of  all  things.  This  ideal  beauty  of  the  Symposiam  ia  the  ideal  goo  I 
of  the  Republic ;  re^nled  not  with  the  eye  of  knowledge,  bat  of 
faith  and  desire.  The  one  seems  to  say  to  us  **  The  idea  is  lovev" 
the  other  **  The  idea  is  truth."  In  both  the  lorer  of  wisdom  b  the 
"spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence."  This  is  a  sort  of 
*'  mvijitcry  "  in  which  Plato  also  obscurely  intimates  the  interpenetra- 
tiou  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiicultie?. 

The  divine  ima<;e  of  beauty  that  resides  within  Socrates  has  been 
revealed ;  the  Silenus  mask,  or  outward  man,  has  now  to  be  ex- 
hibited. Tlie  description  of  Socrates  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
speech  of  Socrates ;  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  At  the 
height  of  divine  inspiration,  when  the  force  of  nature  can  no  further 
go,  as  if  hy  vray  of  contrast  to  this  extreme  idealism  or  mysticism, 
Aleihiades,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  revelers,  sta^^rs  in,  an<l  in 
his  drunken  state  is  able  to  tell  of  thincjs  which  he  would  ha\'e  been 
ashamed  to  mention  if  he  hail  l)eon  sober.  Tlie  state  of  his  aWW- 
tions  towar<ls  So^Tatcs.  unintelli'^ible  to  us  and  perverted  as  they  ap- 
pear, is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  power  aserilHjd  to  the  loves  of 
men  in  the  speech  of  Pausanias.  Indeed,  he  is  conlitlent  that  the 
whole  company  will  sympathize  with  him ;  several  of  them  have 
been  in  love  with  Socrates,  and*  like  himself,  have  been  deceived  bv 
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him.  The  singular  part  of  this  confession  is  the  combination  of  the 
most  degrading  passion  with  the  desire  of  virtue  and  improvement. 
The  pangs  of  philosophy  and  of  love  work  together  on  this  aban- 
doned soul.  Such  a  union  is  not  wholly  untrue  to  human  nature,  in 
which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  far  surpassing  in  sub- 
tlety any  powers  of  human  imagination  to  conceive.  The  Platonic 
Socrates  (for  of  the  real  Socrates  this  may  be  doubted :  cp.  Xeno- 
phon's  Mem.  i.  2,  29,  30)  does  not  appear  to  regard  the  greatest  evil 
of  Greek  life  as  a  matter  of  abhorrence,  but  as  a  subject  for  irony, 
and  is  far  from  resenting  the  imputation  of  such  attachments.  Nor 
does  Plato  feel  any  repugnance,  such  as  would  be  felt  in  modem 
times,  in  bringing  his  great  master  and  hero  into  connection  with 
nameless  crimes.  He  is  contented  with  representing  him  as  a  sort 
of  saint,  who  has  won  "  the  Olympian  victory  "  over  the  tempta- 
tions of  human  nature.  The  fault  of  taste,  which  to  us  appears 
glaring,  and  which  was  recognized  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age,  was 
not  perceived  by  Plato  himself.  Still  more  surprising  is  the  fact 
itself,  that  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  which  is  resrarded  bv  Plato  as 
the  first  step  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  philosopher,  is  aroused,  no< 
bv  female  bcautv,  but  bv  the  beautv  of  vouth,  which  alone  seems 
to  have  been  capable  of  inspiring  the  modem  feeling  of  romance 
in  the  Greek  mind.  The  passion  which  was  unsatisfied  by  the  love 
of  women,  took  the  spurious  form  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of 
beauty  —  a  worship  as  of  some  godlike  image  of  an  Apollo  or  Antinous. 
Thus  wide  is  the  gulf  which  separates  a  portion  of  Hellenic  sentiment 
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in  the  age  of  Plato  (for  about  the  opinion  of  Plato  himself,  as  of  Soc- 
rates, respecting  these  male  lores  we  are  in  the  same  perplexity 
which  he  attributes  to  his  countrymen,  182  A,  B ;  cp.  Laws  Tiii.  841 
foil.)  not  only  from  Christian,  but  from  Homeric  feeling. 

The  character  here  attributed  to  Alcibiafles  is  hardly  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  Socrates,  and  aj^rees  with  the  picture  given  of 
him  in  the  first  oi  the  two  Dialogues  which  are  called  by  his  name, 
and  also  with  the  sli<rht  sketch  of  him  in  the  Protagoras.  He  is 
tlie  impersonation  of  lawlessness  —  *'  the  lion's  whelp,  who  ought  not 
to  be  reared  in  the  city,"  yet  not  without  a  certain  generosity  which 
;;ained  the  hearts  of  men,  —  stran<;ely  fascinated  by  Socrates,  and 
|>o.«seiS!«etl  of  a  genius  which  miirht  hav«  been  either  the  destruction 
or  salvation  of  Athens.  Tlie  draiiintic  interest  of  the  character  is 
hei«j:htene(l  by  the  recollection  of  his  after  history.  He  seems  to 
have  been  present  to  x\w  niimi  of  Plato  in  the  description  of  the 
<lennKTatic  man  of  the  Ri-public  (viii.  or.O). 

There  is  no  critcnon  of  the  tlate  ot*  the  Symposium,  except  that 
which  is  t'lirnished  bv  the  allii>ion  to  the  division  of  Arcadia  at\er 
the  destruction  of  ^lantineia.  This  took  place  in  the  year  o.  C.  384, 
which  is  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Plato's  life.  ITie  Symposium  can- 
not then^fore  be  ret^arded  as  a  vouthful  work.  As  Mantineia  was 
restored  in  the  year  369,  the  composition  of  the  Dialogue  will  prob- 
ablv  fall  between  384  and  369.  Whether  the  recollection  of  the 
event   is   more  likelv  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  destruction  or  res- 
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toration  of  the  cicy,  rather  tlian  at  some  intermediate  period,  is  a 
consideration  not  worth  raisin;;. 

The  Symposium  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  Phaedrus  both  in 
St  vie  and  matter.  Thev  are  the  onlv  Dialoscucs  of  Plato  in  which 
the  subject  of  love  is  considered  at  lenii^th.  In  both  philosophy  is 
re<j;arded  as  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  or  madness.  Philosophy  in  the 
Phaedo  might  also  be  described  as  "  dying  for  love."  But  while  the 
Phaedo  and  Phaedrus  look  backwards  and  forwards  to  past  and 
future  states  of  existence,  the  Symposium  is  bounded  by  this  world. 
Tlie  intellectual  and  ethical  are  held  in  solution  with  the  physical. 
Philosophy  is  not  death,  or  abstraction  from  life  :  in  and  through 
the  sensible  world  we  rise  to  the  ideal.  Nor  is  the  eternity  of  knowl- 
edge asserted ;  but  only  the  eternal  succession  of  knowledge.  The 
immortality  is  not  personal,  but  an  immortality  of  the  race.  The 
Lysis  (sub  Jin.)  may  be  compared  as  containing  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  questions  finally  answered  in  the  spe^h  of  Socrates. 

Tlie  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  in  which  Socrates  describes  him- 
self as  a  pander,  and  also  discourses  of  the  difference  between  sensual 
and  sentimental  love,  likewise  offers  several  interesting  points  of 
comparison.  But  the  suspicion  which  hangs  over  other  writings  of 
Xenophon,  and  the  numerous  minute  references  to  the  Phaedrus  and 
Symposium,  throw  a  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work.     The 
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Symposium  of  Xenophon,  if  written  by  him  at  all,  would  certainly 
show  that  he  wrote  against  Plato,  and  was  acquainted  with  his 
works.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Memorabilia.  Such  a  rivalry 
is  more  characteristic  of  an  imitator  than  of  an  original  writer.  This 
(so-called)  Symposium  of  Xenophon  may  therefore  have  no  more 
title  to  be  r^arded  as  genuine  than  the  confessedly  spurious  Apol- 
ogy- 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  order  in  time 

of  the  Phaedo,  Symposium,  Phaedrus.  The  order  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  translation  rests  on  no  other  principle  than  the  desire 
to  bring  together  in  a  series  the  memorials  of  the  life  of  Socrates, 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DLVLOGUE. 
ApoLLODonrs,  who  re^>rats  to  hix  Eryximaciics. 

roMPANION    t/ir   ill,lln>iiifi   U'hirh  ArISTOPHAXKS. 

//»•  had  htnrtl  fi'inn  Aristmli  mn<,  A<iATIIoy. 

niid  had  alri-adif  onre  narrattd  Socrates. 

to  (tlaiirnn.  Alcibiades. 

PiiAEDRUs.  A  Troop  of  Revelbr|. 
Pausaxias. 

Scene  :  —  The  Hoase  of  Agathon. 

I  BELIEVE  tliat  I  am  prepared  with  an  answer.  For  Steph. 
the  day  before  yestenlay  I  was  coinin«^  from  my  own  172 
home  at  Phalerum  to  the  city,  and  one  of  ray  acquaintance, 
who  had  caught  a  sight  of  the  back  of  me  at  a  distance,  in  merry 
mood  commanded  me  to  halt :  Apollodorus,  he  cried,  O  thou 
man  of  Phalerum,  halt !  So  I  did  as  I  was  bid  ;  and  then  he 
said,  I  was  looking  for  you,  Apollo<lorus,  oidy  just  now,  that  I 
might  hear  about  the  discourses  in  praise  of  love,  which  were 
delivered  by  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others,  at  Agai lion's  sup- 
per. Phoenix  the  son  of  Philip  told  another  person,  who  told 
me  of  them,  and  he  said  that  you  knew  ;  but  he  was  himself 
very  indistinct,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  give  me  an  account 
of  them.  Who  but  you  should  be  the  reporter  of  the  words  of 
your  friend  ?  And  first  tell  me,  he  said,  were  you  present  at 
this  meeting? 

Your  informant,  Glaucon,  I  said,  must  have  been  very  indb- 
tinct  indeed,  if  you  imagine  that  the  occasion  was  recent,  or 
that  I  could  have  been  present. 

Why.  yes,  he  replied,  that  was  my  impression. 

But  how  is  that  possible  ?     I  said.     For  Agathon  baa  not 
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been  in  Athens  for  many  years  (are  you  aware  of  that  ?),  and 
my  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  of  whose  every  action  and  word 
.-Q  I  now  make  a  daily  study,  is  not  as  yet  of  three  yeans' 
standing.  I  used  to  be  running  about  the  world,  thinking 
that  I  was  doing  something,  and  would  have  done  anything 
rather  than  be  a  philosopher :  I  was  almost  as  miserable  as  yoo 
are  now. 

Well,  he  said,  cease  from  jesting,  and  tell  me  when  the  meet- 
ing occurred. 

In  our  boyhood,  I  replied,  when  Agathon  won  the  prize  with 
his  first  trage<ly,  on  the  day  after  t!uit  on  which  he  and  his 
chorus  offered  the  sacrifice  of  victory. 

That  is  a  long  while  ago,  he  said  ;  and  who  told  you  —  did 
Socrates  ? 

No  indeed,  I  replied,  but  tlie  same  poi*son  who  told  PhoiMiix ; 
he  was  }i  little  fellow,  who  iiovi-r  wore  any  sliovs,  Ari.-'trxle- 
mus,  of  the  dcme  of  Cvdatht'iuu-mn.  lie  haid  bieii  at  this  feast : 
and  I  think  that  there  was  no  one  in  those  ilavs  who  was  a 
more  devoted  admirer  of  Socrat*»s.  ^loreover,  I  ubked  Socrates 
about  the  truth  of  some  parts  of  his  narrative.  an<l  he  confirmed 
them.  Then,  said  Glaucon,  let  us  have  the  tale  over  again;  is 
not  the  road  to  Athens  made  for  conversntion  ?  And  so  we 
walked,  and  talked  of  the  discourses  on  love;  and  therefore,  as 
I  said  at  first,  I  am  prepared  with  an  answer,  and  will  have  an- 
other rehearsal,  if  you  like.  For  I  love  to  speak  or  to  hejir 
others  speak  of  philosophy ;  there  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit.  But  when  I  hear  any  other 
discourses,  especially  those  of  you  rich  men  and  traders,  they 
are  irksome  to  me  ;  and  I  pity  you  who  are  my  companions, 
because  you  always  think  that  you  are  hard  at  work  when 
really  you  are  idling.  And  I  dare  say  that  you  pity  me  in  re- 
turn, whom  you  regard  as  an  unfortunate  wight,  which  I  per- 
haps am.  But  I  certainly  know  of  you  what  you  only  think 
of  me  —  there  is  the  difference. 

Companion.  I  see,  Apollodorus,  that  you  are  just  the  saroe^ 
—  always  speaking  evil  of  yourself,  and  of  others;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  you  pity  all  mankind,  beginning  with  yourself  and  in- 
cluding everybody  else  with  the  exception  of  Socrates,  true  in 
this  to  your  old  name,  which,  however  deserved,  I  know  not  how 
you  acquired,  of  Apollodorus  the  madman  ;  for  your  humor  in 
always  to  be  out  of  humor  with  yourself  and  with  everybody 
except  Socrates. 
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ApoUodorui,  Yes,  friend,  and  I  am  proved  to  be  mad^  and 
out  of  my  wits,  because  I  have  these  notions  of  myself  and  you  ; 
no  other  evidence  Lh  required. 

Com,  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  about  that,  Apollodorus ;  but 
let  me  renew  my  request  that  you  would  repetit  the  tale  of  love. 

ApoH  AVell,  the  tale  of  love  was  on  this  wise:    Uut   ... 
perhaps  I  liad  better  be<;in  at  the  lieginniiig,  and  endeavor 
to  repeat  to  you  the  wonls  as  Aristotlemus  g:ive  them. 

lie  said  that  he  met  Socrates  fresh  from  the  bath  and  snn- 
dale<l ;  and  as  the  sight  of  the  sandals  was  unusual,  he  asked 
hiiu  whither  he  was  going  that  he  was  so  fine. 

Tt)  a  banquet  at  Agathon's,  he  replied,  whom  I  refused  yes- 
terday, fearing  the  crowd  that  there  would  be  at  his  sacrifice, 
but  promising  that  I  would  come  to-day  instead ;  and  I  have 
put  on  my  finery  because  he  is  a  line  creature.  What  say  you 
to  ^oini;  with  me  unbidden  ? 

Yes,  I  replied,  I  will  go  wiih  you,  if  you  like. 

Follow  then,  he  said,  and  let  us  demolish  the  proverb  that  — 
^*  To  the  (easts  of  lesser  men  the  good  unbiddea  go :  '* 

instead  of  which  our  proverb  will  run  that  — 

'*  To  the  feasts  of  the  good  unbidden  go  the  good ;  ** 

and  this  alteration  may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Homer, 
who  not  only  demolishes  but  literally  outrages  this  proverb. 
For  after  picturing  Agamemnon  as  the  most  valiant  of  men,  he 
makes  Menelau:^,  who  is  but  a  sofl-hearted  warrior,  come  of  his 
own  accord  ^  to  the  sacrificial  feast  of  Agamemnon,  the  worse 
to  the  better. 

I  am  afraid,  Socrates,  said  Aristodemus,  that  I  shall  rather 
be  the  inferior  person,  who,  like  Menelaus  in  Homer,  — 

<*  To  the  fetsts  of  the  wise  unbidden  goei.** 

But  I  shall  say  that  I  was  bidden  of  you,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  make  the  excuse. 

"  Two  going  together," 

he  replied,  in  Homeric  fashion,  may  invent  an  excuse  by  the 
wav.  2 

This  was  the  style  of  their  conversation  as  they  went  along ; 

and  a  comical  thing  happened  —  Socrates  stayed  behind  in  a 

fit  of  abstraction,  and  desired  Aristodemus,  who  was  waiting, 

to  go  on  before  him.     When  he  reached  the  house  of  Agathon 

1  Diad,  xvii.  588.  *      ^  Iliad,  x.  234. 
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he  found  the  doors  wide  open,  and  a  servant  coming  out  met 
hiro,  and  led  him  at  once  into  the  banqueting-hnll  in  which  the 
guesU  were  reclining,  for  the  banquet  was  about  to  b^n. 
Welcome,  Aristodemus,  said  Agathon  ;  you  are  just  in  time  to 
sup  with  us ;  if  you  come  on  any  other  errand  put  that  oflT,  and 
make  one  of  us,  as  I  was  looking  for  you  yesterday  and  meant 
to  have  asked  you,  if  I  could  have  found  you.  But  what  have 
you  done  with  Socrates  ? 

I  turned  round  and  saw  that  Socrates  was  missing,  aud  I  had 
to  explain  that  he  had  been  with  me  with  a  moment  before, 
and  that  I  came  by  his  invitation. 

You  were  quite  right  in  coming,  said  Agatlion ;  aud  where 
is  he  himself? 

.^^        He  was  l>ehind  me  just  now,  as  I  entered,  he  said,  and 
I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  him. 

Go  antl  look  for  him,  bov,  siiid  Ai^uhon,  and  hriuij  him  in  ; 
do  you,  Aristodeinus,  meanwhile  take  the  plaee  by  Eryxinmchu?. 

Then  he  said  that  the  attendant  assisted  him  to  wash,  and 
that  he  lay  down,  and  pre-^ently  another  f»ervant  came  in  ami 
said  that  our  friend  Socrates  had  retired  into  the  portico  of  the 
neighboring  house.  **  There  he  is  fixed,  and  when  I  call  to 
him."  said  the  servant,  "  he  will  not  stir." 

How  strange,  said  Agathon ;  then  you  must  call  him  again, 
and  keep  calling  him. 

Let  him  alone,  said  my  informant;  he  has  just  a  habit  of 
stopping  anywhere  aud  losing  himself  without  any  reason ;  don't 
disturb  him,  as  I  believe  he  will  soon  appear. 

Well,  if  you  say  that,  I  will  not  interfere  with  him,  said 
Agathon.  IMy  domestics,  who  on  thef.e  occasions  become  my 
masters,  shall  entertain  us  as  their  guests.  •*  Put  on  the  table 
whatever  you  like,"  he  said  to  the  servants,  ^  as  usual  when 
there  is  no  one  to  give  you  orders,  which  I  never  do.  Imagine 
that  you  are  our  hosts,  and  that  I  and  the  company  are  your 
guests  ;  and  treat  us  well,  and  then  we  shall  commend  you." 
Afier  this  they  supped  ;  and  during  the  meal  Agathon  several 
times  expressed  a  wish  to  send  for  Socrates,  but  Aristodemns 
would  not  allow  him  ;  aud  when  the  feast  was  half  over  —  for 
the  tit,  as  usu.il,  was  not  of  long  duration  —  Socrates  entered. 
Agathon,  who  was  reclining  alone  at  the  end  of  the  table,  begged 
that  he  would  take  the  place  next  to  him ;  that  I  may  touch  (he 
sage,  he  said,  and  get  some  of  that  wisdom  which  Ci^me  into 
your  mind  in  the  portico.  For  I  nni  certain  that  you  would 
not  have  left  unril  you  had  found  what  you  were  seeking. 
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find  the  rest  of  the  companj,  if  they  are  wise,  will  do  the 
ytime. 

All  agreed  that  drinking  was  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Then,  said  Eryximachus,  as  you  are  all  agreed  that  drinking  is 
to  be  voluntary,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  compulsion,  I  move, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  flute-girl,  who  h:is  just  made  her 
appearance,  be  told  to  go  away  ;  she  may  play  to  herself,  or, 
if  she  h:is  a  nftind,  to  the  women  who  are  within.  But  on  this 
day  let  us  have  conversation  instead ;  and,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort,  of  conversation.  This  proposal 
....  having  been  accepteil,  Eryximachus  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  will  begin,  he  said,  after  the  manner  of  Melanippe  in  Euri- 
pides, — 

"  Not  mine  the  word  ** 

which  I  am  about  to  speak,  but  that  of  Phaednis.  For  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  compluiniiig  that,  whereas  other  gods  have  poems 
and  hymns  made  in  their  honor  by  the  jxiet*,  who  are  so  many, 
the  great  and  glorious  god.  Love,  has  not  a  single  panegyrist  or 
encomi:ist.  Many  Sophists  also,  as  for  example  the  excellent 
Prodicus,  have  descjinted  in  prose  on  the  virtues  of  Heracles 
nnd  other  heroes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  I  have 
met  with  a  philosophical  work  in  which  the  utility  of  salt  has 
been  made  the  theme  of  an  eloquent  discourse ;  and  many 
other  like  thitigs  have  had  a  like  honor  bestowed  upon  them. 
And  only  to  think  tiiat  there  should  have  been  an  eager  inter- 
est created  about  them,  and  yet  that  to  this  day,  as  Phaedrus 
well  and  truly  says,  no  one  has  ever  dared  worthily  to  hymn 
Love's  praises.  This  mighty  deity  has  been  neglected  wholly ! 
Now  I  want  to  offer  PhaedrQs  a  contribution  to  his  fenst ;  nor 
do  I  see  how  the  present  company  can,  at  this  moment,  do  any- 
thing better  than  honor  the  god  Love.  And  if  you  agree  to 
this,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  conversation ;  for  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose that  each  of  us  in  turn  shall  make  a  discourse  in  honor  of 
Love.  Let  us  have  the  best  which  ho  can  make  ;  and  Phaedrus, 
who  is  sitting  first  on  the  left  hand,  and  is  the  father  of  the 
thought,  shall  begin. 

No  one  will  oppose  that,  Eryximachus,  said  Socrates  ;  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  refuse  to  speak  on  the  only  subject  of  which  I 
profess  to  have  any  knowledge,  and  Agathon  and  Pausanias 
will  surely  assent ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aristophanes, 
who  is  always  in  the  company  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  nor 
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How  I  wish,  said  Socrates,  taking  bb  place  as  he  was  de- 
sired, that  wisdom  could  be  infused  through  the  medium  of 
touch,  out  of  the  full  into  the  empty  man,  like  the  water  which 
the  wool  sucks  out  of  the  full  vessel  into  an  empty  one ;  in 
that  case  how  much  I  should  prize  sitting  by  you !  For  you 
would  have  filled  me  full  of  gifU  of  wisdom,  plenteous  and  fair, 
in  comparison  of  which  my  own  is  of  a  very  mean  and  ques- 
tionable sort,  no  better  than  a  dream  ;  but  yours  is  bright  and 
only  beginning,  and  was  manifested  fbnh  in  all  the  splendor  of 
youth  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Hellenes. 

You  arc  insolent,  said  Agiitlion  ;  and  you  and  I  will  liavo 
to  settle  hereafter  who  l)e:irs  off  the  palm  of  wisdom,  and  of 
this  Dionysus  shall  l)e  the  judge  ;  but  at  present  you  are  better 
occupied  with  the  bauqnet.  ^ 

Socrates  took  his  place  on  the  couch  :  and  when  the 
meal  Wiis  ended,  and  the  libations  otiere<l.  and  at'icr  a  hymn  liatl 
been  sun*;  to  the  God.  and  tliere  had  been  the  usual  ceremonies, 
—  as  they  were  about  to  commence  drinking,  Pausanias  re- 
minded them  that  they  had  had  a  1>out  yesterday,  from  which 
he  and  most  of  them  were  still  sutferiug,  and  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  recover,  and  not  go  on  drinking  to-day.  He  would 
therefore  ask,  How  the  drinking  could  be  made  easiest  ? 

I  entirely  agree,  said  Aristophanes,  that  we  should,  by  all 
means,  get  off  the  drinking,  having  been  myself  one  of  those 
who  were  yesterday  drowned  in  drink. 

I  think  that  you  are  right,  said  Eryximaclius  the  son  of 
Acumenus ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  one  other  person  speak. 
What  are  the  inclinations  of  our  host  ? 

I  am  not  able  to  drink,  said  Agathon. 

Then,  said  Eryximachus,  the  weak  heads  like  myself,  Aristo- 
demus,  Phaedrus,  and  others  who  never  can  drink,  are  fortunate 
in  finding  that  the  stronger  ones  are  not  in  a  drinking  mood. 
(I  do  not  include  Socrates,  who  is  an  exceptional  being,  and 
able  either  to  drink  or  to  abstain.)  Well,  then,  as  the  company 
seem  indisposed  to  drink  much,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying, 
as  a  physician,  that  drinking  is  a  bad  practice,  which  I  never, 
if  I  can  help,  follow,  and  certainly  do  not  recommend  to  another, 
least  of  all  to  any  one  who  still  feels  the  effects  of  yesterday's 
carouse. 

I  always  follow  what  you  advise,  and  especially  what  you 
prescribe  as  a  physician,  rejoined  Phaedrus  the  Myrrhinusian, 
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will  fiiij  one  disagree  of  those  whom  I  see  aroond  me.  The 
pro{>osal,  as  I  ara  aware,  may  seem  hard  opon  us  whose  place 
is  last ;  but  that  does  not  matter  if  we  hear  some  good  speeches 
first.  Let  Phaedrus  begin  the  praise  of  Love,  and  good  luck  to 
him.  All  the  company  expressed  their  assent,  and  desired  .  .^ 
him  to  do  as  Socrates  bHde  him. 

Aristodemus  did  not  recollect  all  that  was  said,  nor  do  I  re- 
collect all  that  he  related  to  me;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
thought  most  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  what  the  chief  speak- 
ers said. 

Phaedrus  began  by  niBrming  that  Love  is  a  mighty  god,  and 
wonderful  among  go<l.s  :ind  men,  but  especially  wonderful  in  his 
birth.  For  that  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  t^ods  is  an  honor  to  him  ; 
and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  of  his  parents  there  is  no  memorial ; 
neither  poet  nor  prose-writer  has  ever  affirmed  that  he  had  any. 
As  llesiod  savs  :  — 

"  First  Chaos  came,  and  then  broad-boeomed  Earth, 
The  e^'erlasCini;  seat  of  all  that  is, 
And  Love.** 

Li  Other  words,  after  Chaos  the  Earth  and  Love,  these  two 
came  into  being.  Also  Par  men  ides  sings  of  the  generation  of 
the  gods :  — 

**  First  in  the  train  of  gods,  he  moulded  Lxn-e.*' 

And  Acusilaus  agrees  with  Hesiod.  Thus  numerous  are  the 
witnesses  which  acknowledge  Love  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  gods. 
And  not  only  is  he  the  eldest,  he  is  also  the  source  of  the  great- 
est benefits  to  us.  For  1  know  not  any  greater  blessing  to  a 
young  man  beginning  life  than  a  virtuous  lover,  or  to  the  lover 
than  a  beloved  youth.  For  the  principle  which  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  men  who  would  nobly  live  —  that  principle,  I  say, 
neither  kindred,  nor  honor,  nor  wealth,  nor  any  other  motive  is 
able  to  implant  as  surely  as  love.  Of  what  am  I  speaking  ? 
Of  the  sense  of  honor  and  dishonor,  without  which  neither  states 
nor  individuals  ever  do  any  good  or  great  work.  And  I  say 
that  a  lover  who  is  detected  in  doing  any  dishonorable  act,  or 
submitting  through  cowardice  when  any  dishonor  is  done  to  him 
by  another,  will  be  more  pained  at  being  detecte<l  by  his  be- 
loved than  at  being  seen  by  his  father,  or  his  companions,  or 
any  one  else.  And  the  beloved  has  the  same  feeling  about  his 
love,  when  he  again  is  seen  on  any  disgraceful  occasion.  And 
if  there  were  otdy  some  way  of  contriving  that  a  state  or  an 
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army  should  be  made  up  of  lovers  and  their  loves,  they  would 
be  the  very  be-tt  governors  of  their  own  city,  abstaining  firom 
111!  dishonor,  and  emulating  one  another  in  honor ;  and  wbea 
.-q  fighting  at  one  another's  side,  although  a  mere  handful, 
they  would  overcome  all  men.  For  what  lover  would  not 
choose  rather  to  be  seen  by  all  mankind  than  by  his  beloved* 
either  when  abandoning  his  post  or  throwing  away  his  arms  ? 
He  would  be  ready  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  i*ather  than  endure 
this.  Or  who  would  de?4ert  his  beloved  or  fail  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger  ?  The  veriest  cowanl  would  become  an  inspired 
hero,  equal  to  the  bravest,  at  such  a  time  ;  Love  would  inspire 
him.  That  courage  which,  as  Homer  says,  the  God  breathes 
into  the  soul  of  heroes,  Love  of  himself  infuses  into  the  lover. 
Love  will  make  men  dare  to  die  for  their  helovi-tl ;  and 
women  as  well  as  men.  Of  this,  Alcestis  the  daughter  of 
P<4i:is  is  a  monnment  to  all  Ih-Ihis  ;  fur  she  was  willing  to  lay 
down  her  lite  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  when  no  quo  else 
would,  although  he  had  a  father  and  mother;  but  the  tender- 
ness of  her  love  so  far  excelled  theirs,  that  they  seemed  to  bo 
as  strangers  to  their  own  son,  having  no  concern  with  him ;  and 
so  noble  did  this  action  of  hers  appear,  not  only  to  men  but  also 
to  the  gods,  that  among  the  many  who  have  done  virtuously  she 
was  one  of  the  very  few  to  whom  the  gods  have  granted  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  earth,  in  admiration  of  her  virtue  ;  sucb 
exceeding  honor  is  paid  by  them  to  the  devotion  and  virtue 
of  love.  But  Oi'pheus  the  son  of  Oeagrus,  because  he  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  cowardly  harper,  who  did  not  dare  to  die  for 
love,  like  Alcestis,  but  contrived  to  go  down  alive  to  Hades, 
was  sent  back  by  them  without  effecting  his  purpose ;  to  him 
they  showed  an  apparition  only  of  her  whom  he  sought,  but 
herself  they  would  not  give  up;  moreover,  they  afterward 
caused  him  to  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  women,  as  the 
punishment  of  his  intrusiveness.  Far  other  was  the  reward  of 
the  true  love  of  Achilles  toward  his  lover  Patroclus  —  his  lover 
and  not  his  love  (the  notion  that  Patroclus  was  the  beloved  one 
is  a  looiish  error  into  which  Aeschylus  has  fallen,  for  Achilles 
was  surely  the  fairer  of  the  two,  fairer  also  than  all  the  other 
ork  heroes  ;  and  he  was  much  younger,  as  Homer  informs  us, 
and  he  had  no  l)eard).  And  greatly  as  the  gods  honor 
the  virtue  of  love,  still  the  return  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
beloved  to  the  lover  is  more  admired  and  valued  and  rewardcnl 
by  them,  for  the  lover  has  a  nature  more    divine  an<l    more 
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wortliy  of  worship.  Now  Achilles  was  quite  aware,  for  he  had 
been  told  by  his  mother,  that  he  might  avoid  death  and  return 
home,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age«  if  lie  abstained  from  slaying 
Hector.  Nevertheless  he  gave  his  life  to  revenge  liis  friend, 
and  dared  to  die,  not  only  on  his  behalf,  but  after  his  death. 
Wherefore  tiio  gods  honored  him  even  above  Alcestis,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
affirming  that  Love  is  the  eldest  and  noblest  and  mi<4:htiest 
of  the  god<i,  and  the  chiefest  author  and  giver  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  in  life  and  after  death. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  was  the  speech  of  Phaeilrus ;  and 
some  other  speeohoH  foII()we<l  which  AristtKlomus  did  not  remem- 
ber; the  next  which  he  repeated  was  that  of  Pausanias,  who 
observed  that  the  proposal  of  Fliaedrns  was  too  indiscri:ninate, 
and  that  Love  ought  not  to  be  praised  in  this  untjualilied 
manner.  It  there  were  onlv  one  Love,  then  what  lie  said 
woultl  be  well  enough  ;  but  since  there  are  more  Loves  than  one, 
he  should  have  bei^un  bv  determinini;  which  of  them  w;is  to  Ik; 
the  theme  of  our  praises.  I  will  amend  this  defect,  he  said ; 
and  Hrst  of  all  I  will  tell  you  which  Love  is  worthy  of  praise, 
and  then  try  to  hymn  the  praiseworthy  one  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  God.  For  we  all  know  that  Love  is  inseparable  from 
Aplirotlite,  and  if  there  were  only  one  Aphrotlite  there  wouM 
l>e  oi)ly  one  Love ;  but  as  there  are  two  goddesses  there  must  be 
two  Loves.  For  am  I  not  riji;ht  in  assertinc^  that  there  are  two 
goildesses  ?  The  elder  one,  having  no  mother,  who  is  called  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite  —  she  is  the  daughter  of  Uroims ;  tiie 
younger,  wlio  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  whom  we 
call  common  ;  and  the  other  Love  who  is  her  fellow-worker  may 
and  must  also  have  the  name  of  common,  as  the  other  is  called 
heavenly.  All  the  gods  ought  to  have  praise  given  to  them, 
but  still  I  must  discriminate  the  attributes  of  the  two  Loves. 
For  actions  vary  according  to  the  manner  of  their  perform-  -j.- 
ance.  Take,  for  example,  that  which  we  are  now  doing, 
drinking,  singing,  and  talking ;  these  actions  are  not  in  them- 
selves either  good  or  evil,  but  turn  out  in  this  or  that  way  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  performing  them ;  and  when  well  done 
they  are  gocxl,  and  when  wrongly  done  they  are  evil ;  aud  in 
like  manner  not  every  love,  but  only  that  which  hits  a  noble 
purpose,  is  noble  and  worthy  of  praise.  But  the  Love  who  is 
the  son  of  the  common  Aphrodite  is  essentially  common,  and 
has  no  discrimination,  being  such  as  the  meaner  sort  of  men 
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feel,  and  is  apt  to  be  of  women  as  well  as  of  joaths,  and  it  of 
(he  body  rather  than  of  the  soul  —  the  most  foolish  beings  am 
the  objects  of  this  love  which  desires  only  to  gain  an  end,  but 
never  thinks  of  accomph'shing  the  end  nobly,  and  therefore  doea 
good  and  evil  quite  indiscriminately.     The  goddess  who  Is  his 
mother  is  far  younger,  and  she  was  Iwni  of  tlie  onion  of  the 
male  and  female,  and  partiikes  of  both  sexes.     But  the  son  of 
the  he:ivenly  Aphrodite  is  sprung  from  a  mother  in  whose  birth 
the  female  has  no  part,  but  she  is  from  the  male  only ;  this  is 
that  love  which  is  of  youths  only,  anc^  the  goddess  being  older 
has  nothing  of  wantonness.     Those  who  are  inspired  by  this 
love  turn  to  the  male,  and  delight  in    him  who  is    the   more 
valiant  and  intelligent  nature ;  any  one  may  recognize  the  pare 
enthusiast:*  in  the    verv   character  of  their  attachment^*.     For 
they  love    not    boys,  but   intelligent    beings    whose    reason    is 
beginning  to  l)e  developetl.  much  ulx>ut  the  time  at  which  their 
beards  bogiu  to  grow.     And  in  choo^ng  them    ua  their  ooiu- 
panions,  they  mean  to  be    faitliful  to  them,  and  to  pa*«s   their 
whole  life  with  them,  and  be  with  them,  and  not  to  take  them 
in  their  inexperience,  and  deceive  them,  and  play  the  fool  with 
them,  or  run  away  from  one  to  another  of  them.     But  the  love 
of  young  boys  should  be  forbidden  by  law,  because  their  future 
is  uncertain  ;  they  may  turn  out  good  or  bad,  either  in  body  or 
soul,  and  the  affection  which  is  devote<l  to  them  may  be  thrown 
away ;  in  this  the  good  are  a  law  to  themselves,  and  the  coarser 
-J    sort  of  lovers  ought  to  be  restrained  by  force,  as  we  re- 
strain or  attempt  to  restrain  them  from  fixing  their  afiecUons 
on  women  of  free  birth.    For  the  abuse  of  a  thing  brings  discredit 
on  the  lawful  use,  and  this  has  led  some  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
love  when  they  see  the  impropriety  and  evil  of  attachments  of 
this  sort ;  for  surely  nothing  that  is  decorously  and  lawfully  done 
can  justly  be  censured.     Now  in  most  cities  the  practice  about 
love  is  determined  by  a  simple  rule,  and  is  easily  intelligible. 
But  here  and  in  Lacedaeraon  there  is  a  perplexity,  — in  Elis  and 
Boeotia,  having  no  gifts  of  eloquence,  they  are  very  straight- 
forward ;    the  universal  sentiment  U  simply  in  favor  of  these 
connection:^,  and  no  one,  whether  young  or  old,  hoA  anything  to 
say  to  their  discredit.     The  reason  is,  as  I  suppose  that  they 
are  men  of  few  words  iu  those  parts,  and  therefom  the  lovers 
do  not  like  the  trouble  of  pleading  tlieir  suit.      But  in  Ionia 
and  other  places,  and  generally  in  countries  which  are  subject  to 
the  barbarians,  loves  of  youths  share  the  evil  repute  of  philosophy 
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and  gymnastics,  because  they  are  inimicul  to  tyranny ;  for  the 
interests  of  rulers  require  rhat  their  subjects  should  be  poor  in 
spirit,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no  strong  bond  of  friendship  or 
society  among  them,  and  love,  Hbove  all  other  motives,  is  likely 
to  inspire  this,  an  our  Athenian  tyrants  leanie<l  by  experience; 
for  the  love  of  Aristogeiton  and  the  constancy  of  Harinodius 
had  a  strength  which  undid  their  power.  Ami,  therefore,  the 
ill-repute  into  which  these  ait'ichments  have  fallen  \a  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  evil  condition  of  those  who  make  litem  to  bo 
ill-reputed ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors  and 
tiie  cowardice  of  the  governed  ;  on  the  other  liiuid,  the  imlis- 
crimhiate  honor  which  is  (:iv(tn  to  them  in  some  countries  is  nt- 
tril>ut:il)le  to  the  laziness  of  thusn  wlio  hold  this  opinion  of 
them.  Th(MH»  is  vft  a  more  exci'llont  way  of  Icirishitin^  about 
thorn,  which  is  our  own  wav  ;  but  this,  as  I  w:is  savin*;,  is  rather 
pi'r|»h'xing.  For,  observe  that  opi.Mi  Utvvs  :iri;  licld  to  bo  more 
lioiiorabie  than  .^'ccret  one-',  and  tlial  the  love  dI'  tlio  noblest  and 
highest,  even  it'  their  ptM*sons  are  less  beautiful  than  others,  is 
especially  honorable.  Consider,  too,  how  "reat  is  the  encouraije- 
ment  whieh  all  the  world  uives  to  the  lover ;  ntMther  is  he 
suppo-ed  to  he  doing  anythini:  tlishonorable  ;  but  if  he  succeeds 
he  ib  praised,  and  if  ho  fail  he  is  binned.  And  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  love  the  custom  of  mankind  allows  hi  n  to  do  many  strange 
things,  which  philosophy  would  bitterly  censure  if  they  ^..^ 
were  done  from  any  motive  of  interest,  or  wir^h  for  otfiee  or 
power.  He  may  pray,  and  entreat,  and  supplicate,  and  swear, 
and  be  a  servant  of  servants,  and  lie  on  a  mat  at  the  door  ;  in 
any  otlier  cose  friends  and  enemies  would  be  equally  ready  to 
prevent  him,  but  now  there  is  no  friend  who  will  be  ashamed 
of  hun  and  admonish  him,  and  no  enemy  will  charge  him  with 
meanness  or  f  attery  ;  the  actions  of  a  lover  have  a  grace  which 
eimobles  them ;  and  custom  h&s  decided  that  they  are  highly 
commendable  and  that  there  is  no  loss  of  character  in  them  ; 
jand,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  he  only  may  swear  and  forswear 
himself  (this  is  what  the  world  says),  and  the  gods  will  forgive 
his  transgression,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lover*s  oath. 
Such  is  the  entire  liberty  which  gods  and  men  allow  the  lover, 
and  which  in  our  part  of  the  world  the  custom  confirms.  And 
this  is  one  side  of  the  question,  which  may  make  a  man  fairly 
think  that  in  thl"^  city  to  love  and  to  be  loved  is  held  to  be  a 
very  honorable  thing.  But  when  there  is  a  new  regime,  and 
parents    forbid  their  sons    to   talk  with   their  lovers,  and  phice 
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them  under  a  tutor*8  care,  and  their  compHiiions  and  eqitab  are 
personal  in  their  remarks  when  they  see  anything  of  this  sort 
going  on,  and  their  elders  refuse  to  silence  them,  and  do  not  re- 
prove their  words ;  any  one  who  reflects  on  this  will,  on  the 
contrary,  think  that  we  hold  these  practices  to  be  disgraceful. 
But  the  truth,  as  I  inmgine,  and  as  I  said  at  first,  is,  that  whether 
such  practices  are  honorable  or  whether  they  are  dishonorable 
is  not  a  simple  question ;  they  are  honorable  to  him  who  follows 
them  hononibly,  dishonorable  to  him  who  follows  them  dis- 
honorably. There  is  dishonor  in  yielding  to  the  evil,  or  in  an 
uvil  manuer ;  but  there  is  honor  in  yielding  to  the  good,  or  in  au 
honorable  manuer.  Evil  is  the  vulgar  lover  who  loves  the  boily 
rather  than  the  soul,  and  who  is  inconstant  because  he  is  a  lover 
of  the  iuconstant ;  and  therefore  when  the  bhwim  of  vouth  which 
lie  WHS  desirinj;  is  over,  he  takes  wini^s  and  flies  away,  in  spite 
uf  all  his  wortls  and  promises  ;  whereas  the  love  of  the  noble 
mind,  which  is  in  union  with  the  unchangeable,  is  everlasting. 
The  custom  of  our  country  would  have  them  both  proven  well 
-  ,  and  truly,  and  would  have  us  yiehl  to  the  one  sort  of  h)ve 
and  avoid  the  other ;  testing  them  in  contests  and  trials, 
which  will  show  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  lover  and  the 
beloved  respectively  belong.  And  this  is  the  re:ison  why,  in  the 
first  place,  a  hasty  attachment  is  held  to  be  dishonorable,  because 
time  is  tlie  true  test  of  this  as  of  most  other  things ;  and  then 
again  there  is  a  dishonor  in  being  overcome  bv  the  love  of  money, 
wealth,  or  of  political  power,  whether  a  man  suffers  and  is 
frightened  into  surrender  at  the  loss  of  them,  or  is  unable  to 
rine  above  the  advantages  of  them.  For  none  of  these  things 
are  of  a  permanent  or  lasting  nature ;  not  to  mention  that  no 
generous  fiiendship  ever  sprung  from  them.  There  remains, 
then,  only  one  way  of  honorable  attachment  which  custom 
allows  in  the  beloved,  and  this  is  the  way  of  virtue ;  any  service 
which  the  lover  did  was  not  to  be  accounted  flattery  or  dis- 
honor, and  the  beloved  has  also  one  way  of  voluntary  service 
which  is  not  dishonorable,  and  this  is  virtuous  service. 

For  we  have  a  custom,  and  according  to  our  custom,  any 
one  who  does  service  to  another  under  the  idea  that  he  will  be 
improveil  by  him  either  in  wisdom,  or  in  some  other  particular 
<»f  virtue  —  such  a  voluntary  service  as  this,  I  say,  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  dishonor,  and  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  flattery. 
And  these  two  customs,  one  the  love  of  youth,  and  the  other 
the  practice  of  philosophy  and  virtue  iu  geueral,  oujc^ht  to  meet 
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III  oae,  ami  then  the  beloved  may  honorably  indulge  thu  lover. 
For  when  the  lover  and  beloved  come  to<;eiher,  having  each  of 
tliem  a  law,  and  the  lover  on  his  part  is  ready  to  confer  any 
favor  that  lie  rightly  can  on  his  gracious  loving  one,  and  the 
other  is  ready  to  yiehl  any  compliance  that  he  rightly  can  to 
him  who  is  to  make  him  wi»e  and  good ;  the  one  capable  of 
communicjiting  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  other  seeking  aftur 
kitowleilge,  and  making  his  object  eduaitiou  and  wisdom  ;  when 
the  two  laws  of  love  are  fulfilled  and  meet  in  one —  then,  aiul 
then  only,  may  the  belovetl  yicdil  with  honor  to  the  lover. 
jSor  when  love  is  of  this  disinterested  sort  is  there  any  disji^rnne 
in  l)eing  deceived,  but  in  every  other  ease  there  is  equal  dis- 
grace in  being  or  not  being  deceived.  For  he  who  is  gracious 
to  his  lover  under  the  iiu[)ression  that  he  is  rich,  and  is  .^. 
disi4)poiiited  of  liis  gains  because  he  turns  out  to  be  poor, 
is  disgraced  all  ihe  same:  for  he  has  done  his  best  to  show  that 
he  would  turn  himself  to  anv  one's  uses  base  for  the  sake  of 
money,  and  this  is  not  honorable.  Hut  on  the  same  principle 
he  who  lives  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  improved  by  his  lover's  company,  shows  himself  to  be  virtu- 
ous, even  though  the  ohjec't  of  his  atfeciiou  be  prove<l  to  be  a 
villain,  and  to  have  no  virtue  ;  and  if  he  is  deceived  he  has 
committed  a  u«>ble  error.  For  he  has  proved  that  for  his  part 
he  will  do  anytldng  for  anylxxly  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  im- 
provement, and  nothing  can  be  nobler  than  this.  Thus  noble 
in  every  case  is  the  aoceptatice  of  another  for  the  sake  of  virtue. 
This  is  that  love  which  is  tl)e  love  '^f  the  heavenly  «:oddess,  and 
is  heavenly,  and  of  great  price  to  individuals  and  cities,  making 
the  lover  and  the  beloved  alike  eager  in  the  work  of  their  own 
improvemeut.  But  all  other  loves  are  the  offspring  of  the  com- 
mon or  viUgftr  goddess.  To  you,  Phaedrus,  I  offer  this  my 
encomium  of  love,  which  is  as  good  as  I  could  make  on  the 
sudden. 

AVhen  Pausanlas  came  td  &  pause  (this  is  the  balanced  way 
in  which  I  have  been  taught  by  the  wise  to  speak),  Aristodemus 
said  that  the  turn  of  Aristophanes  was  next,  but  that  either  he 
had  eaten  too  much,  or  from  some  other  cau.-e  he  had  the  hic- 
cough, and  w.is  ol)lige<l  to  change  with  Eryximachus  the  physi- 
cian, who  was  recliniug  on  the  couch  below  him.  Eryximachus, 
he  said,  you  ought  either  to  stop  my  hiccough,  or  to  speak  in 
my  turn  until  1  am  better. 

I  will  do  both,  said  Eryximachus :  I  will  speak  in  your  turn, 
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Mnd  tlo  you  speak  in  mioe ;  and  while  I  am  speaking  let  me 
recommend  jou  to  hold  jonr  breath,  and  if  this  foils,  then  to 
gargle  with  a  little  water ;  and  if  the  hiccough  still  oontinnei, 
tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze ;  and  if  yon  sneeze 
once  or  twice,  even  the  most  yiolenc  hiccough  is  sure  to  go. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  take  your  turn,  and  you  sliall  take 
mine.  I  will  do  as  yon  prescribe,  said  Aristophanes,  and  now 
get  on. 

Eryximachus  spoke  as  follows :  Seeing  that  Pansanias  made 
.  ^^  a  fair  beginning,  and  but  a  lame  ending,  I  will  endeavor 
to  supply  his  deficiency.  I  think  that  he  has  rightly  db- 
tins:uished  two  kinds  of  love.  But  mv  art  instrnct^  me  that 
this  double  love  is  to  be  found  in  all  animals  and  plants,  and  I 
muy  any  in  all  that  is ;  and  is  not  merely  an  affection  of  the 
Kuil  of  man  towanls  the  fair,  or  towaixis  anything ;  tliat,  I  say, 
is  :i  view  of  the  su!)jeet  which  I  seem  to  have  gathered  from 
my  own  art  of  me<licine.  which  shows  me  how  great  and  won- 
derful nnd  imiversal  is  tiiis  deity,  whose  empire  is  over  all  that 
i8,  divine  as  well  as  human.  And  from  medicine  I  will  begin 
that  I  may  do  honor  to  my  art  For  there  are  in  the  human 
body  two  loves,  which  are  confessetlly  different  and  unlike,  and 
being  unlike,  have  loves  and  desires  which  are  unlike ;  and  the 
desire  of  the  healthy  is  one,  and  the  desire  of  the  diseased  is 
another ;  and,  as  Paw>aiiias  s»ys,  the  good  are  to  be  accepted, 
and  tlie  bad  are  not  to  be  accepted;  and  so  too  in  tlie  body  the 
good  and  healthy  elements  are  to  be  InduigcJ,  and  the  hud  ele- 
ment^  and  the  elements  of  ucsire  are  not  to  be  indulged,  but 
discouraqred.  And  this  is  what  the  physician  has  to  do,  and  in 
this  the  art  of  medicine  consists :  for  medicine  may  be  regardi*d 
generally  as  the  knowledge  of  the  loves  and  desires  of  the  body, 
and  how  to  fill  or  empty  them  ;  and  the  good  physician  is  be 
who  is  able  to  separate  fair  love  from  foul,  or  to  convert  one 
into  the  other  ;  and  if  he  is  a  skillful  practitioner,  he  knows  how 
to  eradicate  and  how  to  implant  love,  whichever  is  required, 
and  he  can  reconcile  the  most  hostile  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  make  them  friends.  Now  the  most  hostile  are  the 
most  opposite,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  bitter  and 
sweet,  and  the  like.  And  my  ancestor,  Asclepius,  knowing  how 
to  implant  friendship  and  accord  in  these  elements,  was  the 
creator  of  our  art,  as  our  friends  the  poets  here  tell  us,  and  I 
believe  them ;  and  not  only  medicine  in  every  bnmch,  but  the 
arts  of  gymnastic  and  husbandry  are  under  his  dominion.     Any 
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one  who  pajs  the  least  atteution  will  also  perceive  that  .^j 
\t\  music  there  is  the  same  reconciliutioii  of  opposites ;  nnd 
I  suppose  that  this  must  have  been  the  meaoiog  of  Heracleitus, 
although  his  words  arc  not  accurate ;  for  he  says  tliat  one  is 
united  bj  disunion,  like  the  harmony  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre. 
Now  there  is  an  absurdity  in  saying  tliat  harmony  is  disagree- 
ment or  is  composed  of  elements  which  are  still  in  a  state  of 
disagreement.  But  perhaps  what  he  really  meant  to  say  was 
that  harmony  is  composed  of  differing  notes  of  higher  or  lower 
pitch  which  disagreed  once,  but  are  now  reconciled  by  the  art 
of  music ;  for  if  the  higher  and  lower  notes  still  di$agree<1,  there 
could  be  no  harmony,  as  is  indenl  evitlent.  For  harmony  is.  a 
symphony,  and  symphony  is  an  agret* nieut ;  but  an  agreement 
of  disagreements  while  they  disagree  cannot  exist ;  there  is  no 
harmony  of  discord  and  disagreement.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  rhythm,  whicli  is  composed  of  elements  sliort  and  long,  once 
diflfering  and  now  in  accord  ;  wliich  accordance,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  medicine,  so  in  this,  music  implants,  making  love  and 
unison  to  grow  up  among  them  :  and  thus  music  too,  Ls  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  love  in  their  application  to  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  Ai^ain,  in  the  abstract  principles  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discerning  them,  for 
as  yet  love  has  no  double  nature.  But  when  you  want  to  use 
them  in  actual  life,  either  in  the  composition  of  music  or  in  the 
correct  performance  of  airs  or  metres  composed  already,  which 
latter  is  called  education,  then  the  difficulty  begins,  and  the 
good  artist  is  needed.  Then  the  old  tale  has  to  be  repeated  of 
fair  and  heavenly  love  —  the  love  of  Urania  the  fair  and  heav- 
enly muse,  and  of  the  duty  of  accepting  the  temperate,  and  the 
intemperate  only  that  they  may  become  temperate,  and  of  pre- 
serving their  love  ;  and  again,  of  the  vulgar  Polyhymnia,  who 
must  be  used  with  circumspection  that  the  pleasure  may  not 
generate  licentiousness  ;  just  as  in  my  own  art  great  skill  is 
shown  in  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  epicure  without  inflicting 
upon  him  the  attendant  evil  of  disease.  The  conclusion  is  that 
in  music,  in  medicine,  in  all  other  things  human  as  well  as 
divine,  both  loves  ought  to  be  noted  as  far  as  may  be,  for  ^^^ 
they  are  both  present. 

The  course  of  the  seasons  is  also  full  of  both  principles ;  and 
when,  as  I  was  saying,  the  elements  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and 
dry,  attain  the  harmonious  love  of  one  another  and  blend  in  tem- 
perance and  harmony,  they  bring  to  men,  animals,  and  vegetables, 
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health  and  wealth,  and  do  them  no  hHrm :  whereas  tlie  wan  too- 
ness  and  overbear! ngnees  of  the  other  love  affecting  the  seasoiui 
is  a  great  injarer  and  destroyer,  and  is  the  source  of  pestilence, 
and  brings  many  different  sorts  of  diseases  on  animHls  and  plants  ; 
for  hoar-frost  and  hail  and  blight  spring  from  the  excesses  aud 
disorders  of  these  elements  of  love,  the  knowledge  of  which  in 
relation  to  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  tlie  seasons 
of  the  year  U  termed  astronomy.  Furtliermore  all  sacrifices  and 
the  whole  art  of  divination,  which  is  the  art  of  communion  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  —  these,  I  say,  are  concerned  only  with  the 
salvation  and  healing  i)ower  of  love.  Fur  all  impiety  is  likely  to 
ensue  if,  instead  of  accepting  and  honoring  and  reverencing  the 
haru)onious  love  iu  all  his  actions,  a  man  houors  the  other  love, 
whether  iu  his  fcelini^s  towards  gmls  or  parents  rowiU*ds  the  liv- 
ing or  the  (lead.  AVhorefore  the  business  of  ciivitiatiou  is  to  see 
to  these  loves  aud  to  heal  thetu,  aud  divination  is  the  peitce- 
mukerof  god**  aud  men,  working  by  a  knowledge  of  the  religious 
or  irreligious  tendencies  which  exist  in  merely  human  loves. 
Such  is  the  great  and  mighty,  or  rather  universal,  force  of  all  love. 
Aud  I  hat  love,  especially,  which  is  concerned  with  the  goo*l,  and 
which  is  perfected  iu  company  with  temperance  and  justice, 
wheihe.r  among  gods  or  men,  has  the  greatest  power,  and  is  the 
source  of  all  our  happiness  and  harmony  and  friendship  with  the 
gods  which  are  above  us,  aud  witli  one  another.  I  dare  say  that 
I  have  omitted  several  things  which  might  be  said  in  praise  of 
Love,  but  this  was  not  iuteutional,  aud  you,  Aristophanes,  may 
now  supply  the  omission  or  take  some  other  line  of  commenda- 
tion ;  as  I  perceive  that  you  are  cured  of  the  hiccough. 
-^Q  Yes,  said  Aristophanes,  who  followed,  the  hiccough  is 
gone ;  not,  however,  until  I  applied  the  sneezing ;  and  I 
wonder  whetlier  the  principle  of  order  in  the  human  frame  re- 
quires the«e  sort  of  noises  and  ticklings,  for  I  no  sooner  applied 
the  sneezing  than  I  was  cured. 

Eryximachus  said :  Take  care,  friend  Aristophanes,  you  are 
beginning  with  a  joke,  and  I  shall  have  to  watch  if  you  talk 
nonsense ;  and  the  interruption  will  be  occasioned  by  your  own 
fault. 

You  are  very  right,  said  Aristophane-^,  laughing,  and  I  will 
retract  what  I  said  ;  and  do  you  please  not  to  watch  uie,  as  I  fear 
that  in  what  [  am  i^oing  to  say,  instead  of  making  others  laugh, 
which  is  to  the  manner  l)orn  of  our  muse  and  would  be  all  the 
better,  I  .shall  only  1)e  laughed  at  by  them. 
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Do  you  expect  to  shoot  your  bolt  aiid  escape,  Aristophanes  ? 
Well,  it'  you  are  very  cireful  aiid  have  a  due  sense  of  restpousi- 
bility,  I  may  be  induced  to  let  you  off. 

Aristophanes  professed  to  open  another  vein  of  discourse  ;  he 
had  a  mind  to  praise  Love  in  another  way,  not  like  that  either  of 
Pausanias  or  Eryximuchus.  Mankind,  he  said,  judging  by  their 
neglect  of  him,  have  never,  as  I  think,  at  all  understood  the  power 
of  Lov^  For  if  they  had  uiideri!tood  him  they  would  surely 
have  built  noble  temples  and  altars,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices 
in  his  honor ;  but  tlus  is  not  done,  and  certainly  ought  to  l)e  done : 
for  of  all  the  goils  he  is  the  best  friend  of  men,  the  helper  and 
the  healer  of  the  ills  which  are  the  great  obstruction  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nice.  I  shall  rehearse  to  you  his  power,  and  you  may 
repeat  what  I  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  first  let  me  treat 
of  the  nature  and  state  of  man  ;  for  the  original  human  nature 
was  not  like  the  prcaunt,  hut  «lifrerent.  In  thu  first  place,  the  sexes 
were  originally  three  in  number,  not  two  as  they  are  now;  there 
was  man,  woman,  and  the  union  of  the  two,  having  a  name 
corresponding  to  this  double  nature ;  this  once  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, bnt  is  now  lost,  and  thu  name  only  is  preserved  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  In  the  second  place,  the  primeval  man  was  round 
and  had  four  hands  and  four  feet,  back  and  sides  forming  a  cir- 
cle, one  head  with  two  faces,  looking  opposite  ways,  set  on  a 
round  neck  and  precisely  alike  ;  also  four  ears,  two  privy  .^^ 
members,  aud  the  remainder  to  correspond.  When  he  had 
a  mind  he  could  walk  as  men  now  do,  and  he  could  also  roll  over 
and  over  at  a  <;reat  rate,  leanins:  on  his  four  hands  and  four  feet, 
eight  in  all,  like  tumblers  going  over  and  over  with  their  legs  in 
the  air  ;  this  was  when  he  wanted  to  run  fast.  Now  there  were 
these  three  sexes,  because  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  three ; 
aud  the  man  was  originally  the  child  of  the  sun,  the  woman  of 
the  earth,  and  the  man- woman  of  the  moon,  which  is  made  up  of 
sun  and  earth,  and  they  were  all  round  and  moved  round  and 
round  like  their  parents.  Terrible  was  their  might  and  strength, 
and  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  great,  and  they  made  an 
attack  upon  the  gods ;  and  of  them  is  told  the  tale  of  Otus  and 
EphiaUes  who,  as  Homer  says,  dared  to  scale  heaven,  and  would 
have  laid  hands  ufion  the  gods.  Doubt  reigned  in  the  councils 
of  Zeus  and  of  the  gods.  Should  they  kill  them  and  annihilate 
the  race  with  thunderbolts,  as  they  had  done  the  giants,  then 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  sacrifice  and  worship  which  men 
offered  to  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gotls  could  not  suffer 
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their  ituolence  to  be  uorestnuned.  At  last,  after  a  good  deai  of 
reflection,  Zeus  discovered  a  way.  He  said  :  **  I  have  a  notion 
which  will  humble  their  pride  and  mend  their  manners ;  thej 
shall  oontinne  to  exist,  but  I  will  cat  them  in  two,  and  then  tliey 
will  be  diminished  in  strength  and  increased  in  numbers ;  this 
will  have  the  advantage  of  making  them  more  profitable  to  os. 
They  shall  walk  upright  on  two  leg»,  and  if  they  continne  inso- 
lent and  won*t  be  quiet,  I  will  split  them  again  and  they  shall 
hop  about  on  a  single  Itfg.**  He  sprike  and  cut  men  in  two,  like  a 
sorb-apple  which  is  halved  for  pickling,  or  as  you  might  divide  an 
egg  with  a  hair ;  and  as  he  cut  them  one  after  another,  he  baxle 
Apollo  give  the  face  and  the  half  of  the  neck  ii  turn  iu  order  that 
the  man  might  contemplate  the  section  of  iiimself :  this  would  teach 
him  a  les<8on  of  humility.  He  was  also  to  heat  their  wounds  and 
compose  their  forms.  Apollo  twisted  the  face  and  pulled  the  skin 
all  round  over  that  which  in  our  lans:ua<;e  is  calle«l  the  bellv, 
like  the  purses  which  draw  in.  and  he  m:ide  one  mouth  in  the 
iqi  cetitre,  which  he  fasteuMl  in  a  knot  (this  is  called  the  navel)  ; 
he  also  moulded  the  breast  atid  took  out  most  of  the  wrink- 
les, much  as  a  shoemaker  might  smooth  out  leather  upon  a  last ; 
he  left  a  few,  however,  in  the  region  of  the  belly  and  navel,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  primeval  change.  After  the  division  the  two 
parts  of  man,  each  de:)iring  his  other  half,  came  together,  and 
threw  their  arms  about  one  another  eager  to  grow  into  one, 
and  would  have  perished  from  hunger  without  ever  making  an 
eflfort,  because  they  did  not  like  to  do  anything  apart ;  and  when 
one  of  the  halves  died  and  the  other  survived,  the  survivor  sought 
another  mate,  whether  the  section  of  an  entire  man  or  of  an  en- 
tire woman,  which  had  usurped  the  name  of  man  and  woman,  and 
clung  to  that  And  this  was  being  the  destruction  of  them,  when 
Zeus  in  pity  invented  a  new  plan :  he  turned  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration round  in  front,  for  this  was  not  always  their  position,  and 
they  sowed  the  seed  no  longer  as  hitherto  like  grasshoppers 
in  the  ground,  but  in  one  another ;  and  after  the  transposition 
the  male  generated  in  the  female  in  order  that  by  the  mutual 
embraces  of  man  and  woman  they  might  breed,  and  the  race 
might  continue ;  or  if  man  came  to  man  they  might  be  satisfied, 
and  rest  and  go  their  ways  to  the  business  of  life :  so  ancient  is 
the  desire  of  one  another  which  is  implanted  in  us,  reuniting  our 
original  nature,  making  one  of  two.  and  healing  the  state  of  man. 
Each  of  us  when  separated  is  but  the  indenture  of  a  man,  having 
cme  side  only  like  a  fiat  fish,  and  he  is  always  looking  for  his 
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Other  half.  Men  who  are  a  section  of  that  doable  nature  which 
was  ooce  called  Androgynous  are  lascivious  ;  adulterers  are  gene- 
rallj  of  this  breed,  and  also  adulterous  and  lascivious  women : 
the  women  who  are  a  section  of  the  woman  don't  care  for  men, 
but  have  female  attachments ;  the  female  companions  are  of  this 
sort.  But  the  men  who  are  a  section  of  the  male  follow  the 
m:de,  and  while  they  are  young,  l^eing  a  piece  of  the  man,  .  ^^ 
they  hang  about  him  and  embrace  him,  and  they  are  them- 
selves the  best  of  boys  and  youths  because  they  have  the  most 
manly  nature.  Some  indeed  assert  tliat  they  are  shameless,  but 
this  is  not  tnie  ;  for  they  do  not  act  thus  from  any  want  of  shame, 
but  because  they  are  valiant  and  manly,  and  have  a  manly  coun- 
tenance, and  they  embrace  that  which  is  like  them.  And  these 
when  they  grow  up  are  our  statesmen,  and  these  only,  which  is 
a  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying.  And  when  they 
reach  manhood  thry  are  lovers  of  youth,  and  ore  not  naturally 
inclined  to  marry  or  beget  children,  which  they  do.  if  at  all,  only 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  but  they  are  satisfied  if  tliey  may  be 
allowed  to  live  un wedded ;  and  such  a  nature  is  prone  to  love 
and  ready  to  return  love,  and  always  embracing  that  which  is 
akin  to  him.  And  when  one  of  them  finds  his  other  half,  whether 
he  be  a  lover  of  youth  or  a  lover  of  another  sort,  the  pair  are 
lost  in  an  amazement  of  love  and  friendship  and  intimacy,  and 
one  will  not  be  out  of  the  other's  sight,  as  I  may  say,  even  for  a 
moment:  these  are  they  who  pass  their  lives  with  one  another; 
yet  they  could  not  explain  what  they  desire  of  one  another. 
For  the  intense  yearning  which  each  of  chem  has  towards  the 
other  does  not  appear  to  be  the  desire  of  intercourse,  but  of  some- 
thing else  which  the  soul  desires  and  cannot  tell,  and  of  which 
she  has  only  a  dark  and  doubtful  presentiment  Suppose  He- 
phaestus, with  his  instruments,  to  come  to  the  pair  who  are  lying 
side  by  side  and  say  to  them,  <*  What  do  you  people  want  of 
one  another  ?  "  they  would  be  unable  to  explain.  And  suppose 
further,  that  when  he  saw  their  perplexity  he  said :  ^  Do  you 
desire  to  be  wholly  one ;  always  day  and  night  to  be  in  one  an- 
other's company  ?  for  if  this  is  what  you  desire,  I  am  ready  to 
melt  you  into  one  and  let  you  grow  together,  so  that  being  two 
you  shall  become  one,  and  while  you  live  live  a  common  life  as 
if  you  were  a  single  man,  and  after  your  death  in  the  world  be- 
low still  be  one  departed  soul  instead  of  two  —  I  ask  whether 
this  is  what  you  lovingly  desire,  and  whether  you  are  satisfied  to 
attain  this  ?  "  —  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  when  he  heard 
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this  who  would  denj  or  who  would  not  acknowledge  thU  this 
meeting  and  melting  in  one  another's  arms,  this  becoming  one 
.  instead  of  two,  was  the  very  expression  of  his  ancient  need.    And 
the  reason  is  that  human  nature  was  originallj  one  and  we  were 
.qo   a  whole,  and  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is  called 
love.    There  was  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  two  were  one,  but 
now  because  of  this  wickedness  of  men  God  has  dispersed  os,  as 
the  Arcadians  were  dispersed  into  villages  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.  And  if  we  are  not  obedient  to  the  gods  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  shall  be  split  up  again  and  go  about  in  basso-relievo, 
like  the  figures  having  only  half  a  nose  wiiich  are  sculptured  on 
columns,  and  that  we  shall  be  like  tallies.     Wherefore  let  us 
exhort  all  men  to  piety,  that  we  may  avoid  the  evil  and  obtain 
the  goo<l,  of  which  Love  is  the  lord  and  leader;  and  let  no  one 
oppose  him  —  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  gods  who  opposes  him. 
For  if  we  are  friends  of  God  and  reconciled  to  him  we  shall  find 
our  own  true  loves,  which  rarely  happens  in  this  world.     I  am 
serious,  and  therefore  I  must  beg  Eryximachns  not  to  make  fun 
or  to  find  any  allusion  to  Pausanios  and  Agathon,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  of  the  manly  sort  such  as  I  have  been  describing.    But 
my  words  have  a  wider  application  —  they  include  men  and 
women  everywhere  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  all  of  us  obtained  our 
love,  and  each  one  had  his  particular  beloved,  thus  returning  to 
his  original  nature,  then  our  race  would  be  happy.     And  if  this 
would  be  best  of  all,  that  which  would  be  best  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  union ;  and 
that  will    be  the  attainment  of  a  congenial    love.     Therefore 
we  shall  do  well  to  praise  the  god  Love,  who  is  the  author  of 
this  gift,  and  who  is  also  our  greatest  benefactor,  leading  as  in 
this  life  back  to  our  own  nature,  and  giving  us  high  hopes  for 
the  future,  that  if  we  are  pious,  he  will  restore  us  to  our  original 
state,  and  heal  us  and  make  us  happy  and  blessed.    This,  Eryxi- 
machns, is  my  discourse  of  love,  which,  although  different  from 
yours,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  unassailed  by  the  shafls  of  your 
ridicule,  in  order  that  each  may  have  his  turn ;  each,  or  rather 
either,  for  Agathon  and  Socrates  are  the  only  ones  left 

Indeed,  I  am  not  going  to  attack  you,  said  Eryximachns,  for 
I  thought  your  speech  charming,  and  did  I  not  know  that  Aga- 
thon and  Socrates  are  masters  in  the  art  of  love,  I  should  be 
really  afraid  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  say,  after  all  the 
194.  ^^^^^  ^^  things  which  have  been  said  already.  But,  fiir 
all  that,  I  am  not  without  hopes. 
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Socrates  laid :  Yoa  did  yoar  part  well,  Eryximachas ;  bat 
if  you  were  as  I  am  now,  or  rather  ns  I  shall  be  when  Agathon 
has  spoken,  you  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  great  strait. 

You  want  to  cast  a  spell  over  me,  Socrates,  said  Agathon,  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  disconcerted,  thinking  of  the  anticipa- 
tion wliich  the  theatre  has  of  my  tine  speech. 

I  shuulil  be  strangely  forgetful,  Agathon,  replied  Socrates,  of 
the  courage  and  magnanimity  which  you  showed  when  your 
own  compositions  were  alxiut  to  be  exhibit lmI,  coming  upon  the 
stage  witli  the  actors  and  facing  the  whole  theatre  altogether 
undismayed,  if  I  thought  that  your  nerves  could  be  fluttered  at 
a  small  party  of  friends. 

Do  you  think,  Socrates,  said  Agathon,  that  my  head  is  so 
full  of  the  theatre  as  not  to  know  how  much  more  formidable 
to  a  man  of  sen^e  a  few  gocnl  judges  arc  than  many  fools? 

Nay,  replied  Socrates,  I  should  be  very  wrong  in  attributing 
to  von,  A<;atlion.  that  or  anv  other  want  of  retinement.  And  I 
am  quite  aware  that  if  you  happened  to  meet  with  any  one 
whom  you  thuugiit  wis«^,  you  would  care  for  his  opinion  much 
more  thnn  for  that  of  the  many.  But  then  we,  having  been  a 
part  of  the  foolish  many  in  the  theatre,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  select  wise ;  though  I  know  that  if  you  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  really  wise  man.  you  would  be  ashamed  of  disgracing 
yourself  before  him,  — would  you  not  ? 

Yesi,  said  Agathon. 

But  you  would  not  be  ashamed  of  disgracing  yourself  before 
the  many? 

Here  Phaedrus  interrupted  them,  saying :  Don't  answer  him, 
my  dear  Agathon ;  for  if  he  can  only  get  a  partner  with  whom 
he  can  talk,  especially  a  good-looking  one,  he  will  no  longer 
care  about  the  completion  of  our  plan.  Now  I  love  to  heat* 
him  talk  ;  but  just  at  present  I  must  not  forget  the  encomium 
on  Love  which  1  ought  to  receive  from  him  and  every  one. 
VHien  you  and  he  have  paid  the  tribute  to  the  Grod,  then  you 
may  talk. 

Very  good,  Phae^lrus,  said  Agathon ;  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  proceed  with  my  speech,  as  I  shall  have  other  oppor 
tunities  of  conversing  with  Socrates.     Let  me  say  first  how  I 
ou;;ht  to  speak,  and  then  speak. 

The  previous  speakers,  instead  of  praising  the  gcxl  Love,  or 
unfolding  his  nature,  appear  to  have  congratulated  man-  .q. 
kind  on  the  benefits  which  he  confers  upon  them.     But 
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I  would  rather  praise  the  God  first,  and  theu  speak  of  his  gifts ; 
this  is  al\vujs  the  right  way  of  praising  everything.  May  I  ex- 
press unblamed  then,  that  of  all  the  blessed  gods  he  is  the 
blessedest  and  the  best  ?  And  also  the  fairest,  which  I  prove 
in  this  way:  for,  in  the  first  place,  Phaedrus,  he  is  the  yonnsest, 
and  of  his  yuiith  he  is  himself  the  witness,  fleeing  out  of  the 
way  of  age,  which  is  swift  enough  surely,  swifter  than  most  of 
us  like :  yet  he  cannot  be  overtaken  by  him  ;  he  is  not  a  bird 
of  that  feather  ;  youth  and  love  live  and  move  together,  —  like 
to  like,  as  the  proverb  says.  There  are  many  things  which 
Phaedrus  said  about  Love  in  which  I  agree  with  him ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  he  is  older  than  lapetus  and  Krono.^  —  that 
is  not  the  truth ;  as  I  maintain,  he  is  the  youngest  of  the  gods, 
and  youthful  ever.  The  ancient  things  of  which  Ilesiod  and 
Purmenides  sfHiak.  if  they  were  done  at  all,  were  done  of  ne- 
cessity and  not  of  love  ;  had  love  been  in  those  days,  there 
would  have  been  no  chaining  or  mutilation  of  the  gods,  or  other 
violence,  but  peace  and  sweetness,  as  there  is  now  in  heaven, 
since  the  rule  of  L«)ve  l)egan.  Love  is  young  and  also  tender ; 
he  ought  to  have  a  poet  like  Homer  to  describe  his  tenderness, 
as  Homer  says  of  Ate,  that  she  is  a  goddess  and  tender :  — 

"  Her  feet  are  tender,  for  she  sets  her  steps. 
Not  on  the  ground  but  on  the  heads  of  men :  ** 

which  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  tenderness,  because  she  walks 
not  upon  the  hard  but  upon  the  soft.  Let  us  adduce  a  similar 
proof  of  the  tenderness  of  Love  ;  for  he  walks  not  upon  the 
earth,  nor  yet  upon  the  skulls  of  men,  which  are  hard  enough, 
but  .in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  :  in  them  he  walks  and 
dwells  and  has  his  home.  Not  in  every  soul  without  excep- 
tion, for  where  there  is  hardness  he  departs,  where  there  is 
toflness  thei*e  he  dwells ;  and  clinging  always  with  his  feet  and 
in  all  manner  of  ways  in  the  softest  of  sofl  places,  how  can  he 
. Q>,  be  other  than  the  softest  of  all  things  ?  And  he  is  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  tenderest,  and  also  he  is  of  fiexile 
form  ;  for  without  flexure  he  could  not  enfold  all  things,  oi 
wind  his  way  into  and  out  of  ^yery  soul  of  man  without  beino 
discovered,  if  he  were  hard.  And  a  proof  of  his  flexibility  and 
symmetry  of  form  is  his  grace,  which  is  universally  admitted  to 
1>e  in  an  especial  manner  the  attribute  of  Love ;  ungrace  and 
love  are  always  at  war  with  one  another.  Tiie  fairness  of  his 
complexion  is  revealed  by  his  habiration  among  the  flowers ; 
for  he  dwells  not  amid  unfiowering  or  fiiding  beauties,  whether 
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of  body  or  soul  or  aught  else,  bat  in  the  place  of  flowers  and 
scents,  there  he  dwells  and  abides.  Enough  of  his  beauty,  — 
of  which,  however,  there  is  more  to  tell.  But  I  must  now 
speak  of  his  virtue :  his  greatest  glory  is  that  he  can  neither  do 
nor  suffer  wrong  fi*om  any  gmi  or  any  man ;  for  he  suffers  not 
by  force  if  he  sutfers,  for  force  comes  not  near  him,  neither  does 
he  act  by  force.  For  all  serve  him  of  their  own  free-will,  and 
where  tliere  is  love  as  well  as  obedience,  there,  as  the  laws 
which  are  the  lords  of  (he  city  say,  is  justice.  And  not  only  is 
he  just  but  exceedingly  temperate,  for  Temperance  is  the  ac- 
knowledged ruler  of  the  ple:isures  and  desires,  and  no  pleasure 
ever  masters  Love ;  he  is  their  master  and  they  are  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  if  he  coiuiners  them  he  must  be  temperate  indeed. 
As  to  courage,  even  the  God  of  War  is  no  match  for  him ;  he 
is  the  c;iptive  and  Love  is  the  lord,  for  love,  the  love  of  Aphro- 
dite, masters  him,  as  the  tale  runs  ;  and  the  master  is  stron£:er 
than  the  servant.  And  if  he  conqners  the  bravest  of  all  he 
must  he  himself  the  bravest.  Of  his  courage  and  justice  aud 
temperance  I  have  spoken  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  speak  of  his  wis- 
dom, aud  I  must  try  to  do  my  best,  acconling  to  the  measure 
of  my  ability.  For  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  poet  (and  here, 
like  Eryximachus,  L  magnify  my  art),  and  he  is  also  the  source 
of  poesy  in  others,  which  he  could  not  be  if  he  were  not  him- 
self a  poet.  And  at  the  touch  of  him  every  one  becomes  a 
poet,  even  though  he  had  no  music  in  him  before ;  this  also  is  a 
proof  that  Love  is  a  good  poet  and  accomplished  in  all  the  mu- 
sical arts ;  for  no  one  can  give  to  another  that  which  he  has 
not  himself,  or  teach  that  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  Who 
will  deny  that  the  creation  of  the  animals  is  his  doing  ?  .  g. 
Are  they  not  all  the  works  of  his  wisdom,  bom  and  be- 
gotten of  him  ?  And  as  to  the  artists,  do  we  not  know  that  he 
only  of  them  whom  love  inspires  has  the  lin[ht  of  fame  ?  —  he 
whom  love  touches  not  walks  in  darkness.  The  arts  of  medicine 
and  archery  and  divination  were  discovered  by  Apollo,  under  the 
guidance  of  love  and  desire,  so  that  he  too  is  a  disciple  of  Love. 
Also  the  melody  of  the  Muses,  the  metallurgy  of  Hephaestus, 
the  weaving  of  Athene,  the  empire  of  Zeus  over  gods  and  men, 
are  all  due  to  Love,  who  was  the  inventor  of  them.  Love  set  in 
order  the  empire  of  the  gods, —  the  love  of  beauty,  as  is  evi- 
dent, for  of  deformity  there  is  no  love.  And  formerly,  as  I  was 
saying,  dreadful  deeds  were  done  among  the  gods,  because  cf 
the  rule  of  necessity  ;  but  now  since  the  birth  of  Love,  and  from 
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the  love  of  the  beaatifal,  has  sprang  every  good  in  heaven  and 
earth.  Therefore,  Phaedriis,  I  pay  of  Love  that  he  is  the  fauvst 
and  best  in  himself,  and  the  cause  of  what  is  fiiirest  and  best  in 
all  other  things.  And  I  have  a  mind  to  say  of  him  in  verse 
that  he  is  the  god  who  — > 

^  GiTes  peace  on  earth  and  ealma  the  atormj  deep. 
Who  stills  the  waves  aad  bids  the  sii£ferer  sleep.*' 

He  makes  men  to  be  of  one  mind  at  a  biinquet  such  as  this, 
fulfiUinjB^  them  with  affection  and  emptying  them  of  dianffiiction. 
In  sacrifices,  banquets  dances,  he  is  our  lord.  —  supplying  kind- 
ne<ts  and  banishin*;  unkindness,  givin<;  friendship  and  forgiving 
enmity,  the  joy  of  the  <!ood,  the  wonder  of  the  wise,  the  nnmze- 
raent  of  the  gods  ;  desired  by  those  who  have  no  part  in  him, 
and  precious  to  those  who  have  the  letter  part  iu  him ;  parent 
of  delicacy,  luxury,  desire,  fondness.  softnejt5»,  gnice ;  ciireful  of 
the  good,  uncareful  of  the  evil.  In  every  word,  work,  wish, 
fear,  —  pilot,  helper,  defender,  savior ;  glory  of  gods  and  men, 
leader  best  and  brightest:  in  whose  footsteps  let  every  man 
follow,  chanting  a  hymn  and  joining  in  that  fair  strain  with 
which  Love  charms  the  souls  of  grjds  and  men.  Such  is  the 
discourse,  Phaedrus.  half  playful,  yet  having  a  certain  measure 
.Q^  of  seriousness,  which,  according  to  my  ability,  I  dedicate 
to  the  God. 

Wlien  Agathon  had  done  speaking,  Aristodemus  said  that 
there  was  a  general  cheer ;  the  fair  youth  was  thought  to  have 
spoken  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  God.  And 
Socrates,  looking  at  Eryximachiis.  said  :  Tell  me,  sou  of  Acurao- 
nus,  was  I  not  a  prophet  ?  Did  I  not  anticipate  that  Agathon 
would  make  a  wonderful  oration,  and  that  I  should  be  in  a 
strait  ? 

I  think,  said  Eryximachus,  that  you  were  right  in  the  first 
anticipation,  but  not  in  the  second. 

Why,  my  dear  friend,  said  Socrates,  must  not  I  or  any  one 
be  in  a  strait  who  has*  to  speak  after  such  a  rich  and  varied 
discourse  as  that?  I  am  especially  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  concluding  words  —  who  could  listen  to  them  without 
amazement  ?  When  I  reflected  on  the  immeasurable  inferiority 
of  my  own  powers.  I  was  ready  to  run  away  for  shame,  if  there 
had  been  any  escape.  For  I  was  reminded  of  Grorgias,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  speech  I  fancied  that  Agathon  was  shaking  at 
me  the  Gorginian  or  Gorgonian  head  of  the  great  master  of 
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rhetfinc,  which  was  simply  to  turn  me  and  my  speech  into 
sttiiie.  as  Homer  says,  and  strike  me  dumb.  And  then  I  per- 
ceived how  foolish  I  had  been  iu  consenting  to  take  my  turn 
witii  you  in  praising  love,  and  saying  that  I  too  was  a  master 
of  the  art,  when  I  really  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
won!  **  praise,"  wliich  appetir.^  to  be  another  name  for  glorific:i- 
tion,  whether  true  or  false ;  in  which  sense  of  the  term  I  ant 
unable  to  praise  anything.  For  1  in  my  simplicity  imagined 
that  the  topics  of  praise  should  be  true  ;  this  was  to  be  the 
foundation,  and  that  out  of  them  the  speaker  wiis  to  choose  the 
best  and  arrange  them  in  tiie  l)est  order.  And  I  felt  quite 
proud,  and  thought  that  I  could  speak  as  well  as  another,  as  I 
kufw  the  nature  of  true  praise.  Wherea**  I  see  now  that  the 
intention  was  to  attribute  to  Lovt*  evory  species  of  jireatness  and 
jrlorv,  whether  reallv  belonmni;  to  him  or  not,  without  regard 
to  truth  or  falsehoo<l  —  that  was  no  matter ;  for  the  original 
proposal  :?eerns  to  have  been  not  tlmt  you  should  praise,  but 
only  that  you  shouM  appear  to  praise  him.  And  you  attribute 
to  Love  eveiy  imaginable  form  of  praise,  and  say  that  *•  he  is  all 
this,"  "tiie  cause  of  all  this*'  in  order  that  you  may  ex-  .^^ 
hibit  him  as  the  fairest  and  best  of  all ;  and  tliis  of  course 
imposes  on  the  unwary,  but  not  on  those  who  know  him  :  and 
a  noble  and  solemn  hymn  of  praise  have  yon  reh«*arsed.  But 
as  I  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  praise  when  I  said  that  I 
would  take  my  turn,  I  must  beg  to  be  absolved  from  the  prom- 
ise whicii  (as  Euri[)ide3  would  say)  was  a  promise  of  the  lips 
and  not  of  the  mind.  Farewell  then  to  such  a  strain:  for  that 
is  not  my  way  of  praising  ;  no,  indeed,  I  cannot  attain  to  that. 
But  if  you  like  to  hear  the  truth  about  love,  I  am  ready  to 
speak  in  my  own  manner,  though  I  will  not  make  myself  ridic- 
ulous by  entering  into  any  rivalry  with  you.  Say  then,  Phae- 
drus,  whether  you  woidd  like  to  have  the  truth  about  love, 
spoken  in  any  words  and  in  any  order  whicli  may  happen  to 
come  into  my  mind  at  the  time.  Will  that  be  agreeable  to 
you? 

Aristodemus  said  that  Phaedrus  and  the  company  bid  him 
take  his  own  course.  Then,  he  said,  let  me  have  your  permis- 
sion first  to  ask  Agathon  a  few  more  questions,  in  order  that  I 
may  take  his  admissions  as  the  premises  of  my  discourse. 

I  grant  the  permission,  said  Phaedrus :  put  your  questions. 
Socratts  then  proceetled  as  follows  :  — 
v^n  the  magnificent  discourse  which  you  have  uttered,  I  think 
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that  you  were  right,  mj  dear  Agathon,  id  saying  that  yoa 
would  begin  with  the  nature  of  Love  arid  then  MfterwaitU  speak 
of  his  works  —  that  is  a  way  of  beginning  which  I  very  much 
approve.  And  as  you  have  spoken  thus  eloquently  of  the 
nature  of  Love,  will  you  answer  me  a  further  question  ?  —  Is 
love  the  love  of  something  or  of  notliing?  And  here  I  must 
explain  myself:  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  that  love  is  the  love 
of  a  father  or  the  love  of  a  mother  —  that  would  be  ridiculous ; 
but  to  answer  as  you  would,  if  I  asked  is  a  father  a  father  of 
something  ?  to  which  you  would  dud  no  difficulty  in  replying, 
of  a  son  or  daughter :  and  that  would  be  right 

Very  true,  said  Agathon. 

And  you  would  say  the  same  of  a  mother  ? 

He  assented. 

Yet  let  me  lu^k  you  one  more  question  in  order  further  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  Is  not  a  brother  to  be  regarded  essen- 
tially as  a  broUiCr  of  something  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

That  is,  of  a  brother  or  sister  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  now,  said  Socrates,  I  will  ask  about  love :  Is  love  of 
something  or  of  nothing  ? 
500        ^^  something,  surely,  he  replied. 

Keep  in  mind  what  this  is,  and  tell,  me  what  I  want  to 
know  —  whether  love  desires  that  of  which  love  is. 

Yes,  surely. 

And  does  he  possess,  or  does  he  not  possess,  that  which  he 
loves  and  desires  ? 

Probably  not,  I  should  say. 

Nay,  replied  Socrates,  I  would  have  you  consider  whether 
necessarily  is  not  rather  the  word.  The  inference  tliat  he  who 
desires  something  is  in  want  of  something,  and  that  he  who 
desires  nothing  is  in  want  of  nothing,  is  in  my  judgment,  Aga- 
thon, absolutely  and  necessarily  true.     What  do  you  think? 

I  think  with  you,  said  Agathon,  in  that 

Very  good.  And  would  he  who  is  great  desire  to  be  greit, 
or  he  who  is  strong  desire  to  be  strong  ? 

That  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  previous  admissions. 

True.  For  he  who  is  anything  cannot  want  to  be  that 
which  he  is  ? 

Very  true. 

But   if,  added  Socrates,  a  man  being  strong  desired  to  -be 
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•trong,  or  being  swift  desired  to  be  Awift,  or  being  healthy  de- 
sired to  be  healthy  (for  any  one  may  be  imagined  to  desire  any 
quality  which  he  already  has),  in  these  cases  there  might  be  nn 
objection  rabed  —  they  might  be  said  to  desire  that  which  they 
have  already.  I  give  the  example  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
misconception.  For  as  you  may  see,  Agathon,  these  persons 
must  be  supposed  to  have  their  respective  advantages  at  the 
time,  whether  they  choose  or  not ;  and  surely  no  man  can  desire 
that  which  he  has.  And  therefore,  when  a  person  says,  1  am 
well  and  wish  to  be  well,  or,  I  am  rich  and  wish  to  1x^  rich,  and 
I  de.'*iri?  simply  what  I  have  ;  we  shall  reply  to  him :  **  You, 
my  friend,  having  wealth  and  health  and  strength,  want  to  have 
the  continuance  of  them ;  for  at  this  moment,  wiiether  you 
choose  or  no,  you  have  them.  And  when  you  say,  I  d(»sire 
that  which  I  have  and  nothing  else,  is  not  your  meaning  that 
you  want  to  have  what  you  now  have  in  the  future?"  He 
must  allow  this  ? 

He  must,  said  Agathon. 

Then,  said  Socrates,  this  is  equivalent  to  desiring  not  what 
he  has  or  possesses  already,  but  that  what  he  has  may  be  pre- 
served to  him  in  the  future  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then  he  and  every  one  who  desires,  desires  that  which  he 
has  not  already,  and  which  is  future  and  not  present,  and  which 
he  has  not,  and  is  not,  and  of  which  he  is  in  want ;  these  are 
the  sort  of  things  which  love  and  desire  seek  ? 

Very  true,  he  said.  ^ai 

Then  now,  said  Socrates,  let  us  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ment.    First,  is  not  love  of  something,  and  of  something  too 
wliich  is  wanting  to  a  man  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

Remember  further  what  you  said  in  your  speech,  or  if  you  do 
not  remember  I  will  remind  you :  you  said  that  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  disposes  the  empire  of  the  gods,  for  that  of  deformed 
things  there  is  no  love  —  did  you  not  say  something  like  that  ? 

Y'es,  said  Agathon. 

Yes,  my  friend,  and  the  remark  is  a  just  one.  And  if  this  is 
true,  love  is  the  love  of  beauty  and  not  of  deformity  ? 

He  absented. 

And  the  admission  has  been  already  made  that  love  is  of  that 
which  a  man  wants  and  has  not  ? 

True,  he  said. 
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Then  love  wants  and  has  not  beauty  ? 

Certainly,  be  replied. 

And  would  you  call  that  beautiful  wbich  wants  and  does  not 
possess  beauty  ? 

Certainly  not. -^_^_- 

'^TTienjvfluli.ydu.  still  say  that  love  is  beautiful  ?\ 

Agathon  replied:  I  fear  that  I  did  "hot  understand  what  I 
was  saying. 

Nay,  Agathon,  rep1ie<l  Socrates ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  yoa 
one  more  question  :  Is  not  the  good  also  the  beautiful  ? 

Yes. 

Then  in  wanting  the  beautiful,  love  wants  al.'*o  the  good  ? 

I  cannot  refute  you,  Socrates,  said  Agathon.     And  let  us 
8up{H)se  that  what  you  say  is  true. 

Say  niiher,  dear  Agathon,  that  you  cannot  refute  the  truth  ; 
for  Socrates  is  e:isilv  refuied. 

And  now  I  will  lake  my  leave  of  you,  and  rehearse  tlie  tale 
of  love  which  I  heard  once  upiui  a  time  from  Diotima  of  Maii- 
tineia,  who  was  a  wise  woman  in  this  and  manv  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  She  was  the  same  who  deferred  the  plHgue  of 
Athens  ten  years  by  a  sacrifice,  and  was  my  instructress  in  the 
art  of  love.  In  the  attempt  which  I  am  about  to  make  I  shall 
pursue  Aguthon's  method,  and  begin  with  his  admissions,  which 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  which  I  made  to  the  wise 
woman  when  she  questioned  me :  this  will  be  the  easiest  way, 
and  I  shall  take  both  parts  myself  as  well  as  I  can.  For,  like 
Agiithon,  she  spoke  first  of  the  being  and  nature  of  Love,  and 
then  of  his  works.  And  I  said  to  her  in  nearly  the  same  words 
which  he  used  to  me,  that  Love  was  a  mighty  god,  and  likewise 
fair ;  and  she  proved  to  me  as  I  proved  to  him  that,  in  my  way 
of  speaking  about  him,  Love  was  neither  fair  nor  good.  '*  What 
do  you  mean,  Diotima,"  I  said  ;  ^  is  love  then  evil  and  fool  ?  " 
*•'"  Hush,"  she  cried  ;  "  is  that  to  be  deemed  foul  which  is  not 
2^2  fjiJr  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  I  said:  "  And  is  that  which  is  not 
wise,  ignorant  ?  do  you  not  see  that  there  is  a  mean  be- 
tween wisdom  and  ignorance  ?  "  **  And  what  is  this  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Right  opinion,"  she  replied ;  "  which,  as  you  know,  being  in- 
capalde  of  giving  a  reason,  is  not  knowledge  (for  how  could 
knowledge  be  devoid  of  reason  ?  nor  again,  ignorance,  for 
neither  can  ignorance  attain  the  truth),  but  is  clearly  something 
which  is  a  mean  between  ignoranctj  and  wisdom."  "  Quite 
true,"    I  replied.     "  Do  not  then  insist,"  she  said,  "  that  what 
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is  not  fair  is  of  necessity  foul,  or  what  is  not  good,  evil ;  or  infer 
tlmt  because  Love  is  not  fair  and  good  he  is  therefore  foul  and 
evil ;  for  he  is  in  a  mean  butweeu  them."  **  Well/'  I  said, 
^  Love  is  surely  ndmitted  by  all  to  be  a  great  god."  **  By  those 
who  know  or  by  tha-Ms  who  don't  know  ?  "  "By  all."  "  And 
how,  Socrates,"  .«he  said  with  a  smile,  *'  can  Love  be  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  a  great  go<l  by  those  who  say  that  he  is  not  a  go<l 
at  all  ?  "  **  And  who  are  they  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  and  I  are  two 
of  them,"  she  replietl.  **  How  can  that  be  ?  "  I  said.  **  That  U 
very  intelligible,"  she  replied ;  "  as  you  yourself  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  gods  are  happy  and  fair  —  of  course  you  would  — 
would  you  dare  to  sny  that  any  god  was  not  ?  "  **  Certainly 
not,"  I  replied.  '*  And  you  mean  by  the  hnppy,  those  who  aru 
the  possessors  of  thinsjs  good  or  fair  ?  "  *'  Yes."  •*  And  you 
admitted  that  Love,  bt^cause  he  was  in  want,  desires  those  gno<l 
and  fair  things  of  which  \iv.  is  in  want  ?  "  *•  Yes,  I  admitteti 
th:iL"  "  Rut  how  can  he  ha  a  g(><l  who  h:is  no  share  in  the 
good  or  the  fair  ?  "  *'  That  is  not  to  be  supposed."  **  Then 
yon  see  that  you  also  deny  the  deity  of  Love." 

'*  What  then  is  Love  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  Is  he  mortal  ?  "  *•  No." 
**  What  then  ? "  "  As  in  the  former  instance,  he  is  neither 
mortal  nor  immortal,  but  in  a  mean  between  them."  "  What  is 
he  then,  Diotinia  ?  "  ''  He  is  a  great  spirit  (8ai/xu>i'),  and  like 
all  that  is  spiritual  he  is  intermediate  between  the  divine  and 
the  mortal."  ''And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  spiritual  power?" 
I  said.  "  This  is  the  power,"  she  said,  "  which  interprets  and 
conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  men,  and  to 
men  the  commands  and  rewards  of  the  gods ;  and  this  power 
spans  the  chasm  which  divides  them,  and  in  tiiis  all  is  bound 
together,  and  through  this  -the  arts  of  the  prophet  and  the  ^qo 
priest,  their  sacrifices  and  mysteries  and  charms,  and  all 
prophecy  and  incantation,  find  their  way.  For  God  mingles 
not  with  man ;  and  through  this  power  all  the  intercourse  and 
speech  of  God  with  man,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  is  carried 
on.  The  wisdom  which  understands  this  is  spiritual ;  all  other 
wisdom,  such  as  that  of  arts  or  handicrafts,  is  mean  and  vulgar. 
Now  the«e  spirits  or  iutermediate  powers  are  many  and  divine, 
and  one  of  tliem  is  Love."  "  And  who,"  I  said.  *'  was  his  father, 
and  who  his  mother?  "  **The  tale,"  she  said,  **  will  take  time  ; 
nevertheless  I  will  tell  you.  On  the  birthday  of  Aphrodite 
there  was  a  feast  of  the  gods,  at  which  the  god  Poros  or  Plenty, 
who  is  the  son  of  Metis  or  Di^retion,  was  one  of  the  guests. 
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When  the  feast  was  over,  Peiiia  or  Poverty,  as  the  nmnoer  was, 
came  about  the  doors  to  beg.  Now  Plenty,  who  tvas  the  worse 
for  nectar  (there  was  no  wine  in  those  days),  came  into  the 
garden  of  Zeus  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep ;  and  Poverty  con- 
sidering her  own  straitened  circumstances,  plotted  to  have  him 
for  a  husband,  and  accordingly  she  lay  down  at  his  side  and 
conceived  Love,  who  partly  bt^cnuse  he  is  naturally  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful,  and  because  Aphrodite  is  herself  beauUfnl,  and 
also  because  he  was  bom  on  Aphrodite's  birthday,  is  her  fol- 
lower and  attendant.  And  as  his  parentage  is,  so  also  are  his 
fortunes.  In  the  first  place  he  is  always  poor,  and  anything 
but  tender  and  fair,  as  the  manv  imas^iue  him  ;  and  he  i^  hard- 
fearurcMl  and  squalid,  and  has  no  shoes,  nor  a  house  to  dwell  in : 
on  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies  under  the  open  heaven,  in  the 
streets,  or  at  tlie  doors  of  houses,  taking  his  rest ;  and  like  his 
mother  he  is  always  in  distres««.  Like  his  father  too,  whom  he 
also  partly  resembles,  he  is  always  plotting  against  the  fair  and 
good ;  he  is  bold,  enterprising,  strong,  a  hunter  of  men,  always 
at  some  intrigue  or  other,  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
never  wanting  resources ;  a  philosopher  at  all  times,  terrible  as 
an  enchanter,  sorcerer,  Sophist ;  for  as  he  is  neither  mortal  nor 
immortal,  he  is  alive  and  flourishing  at  one  moment  when  he  is 
in  plenty,  and  dead  at  another  moment,  and  again  alive  by  rea- 
son of  his  father's  nature.  But  that  which  is  always  flowing  in 
is  always  flowing  out,  and  so  he  is  never  in  want  and  never  in 
wealth,  and  he  is  also  in  a  mean  between  iu:norance  and  knowl> 
001  ®*'?®*  ^^^  truth  of  the  matter  is  just  this :  No  god  is  a 
philosopher  or  seeker  after  wis<lom,  for  he  is  wise  already  ; 
nor  does  any  one  else  who  is  wise  seek  after  wisdom.  Neither 
do  the  itmorant  seek  after  wisdom. .  For  herein  is  the  evil  of 
ii^norance,  that  he  who  is  neither  good  nor  wise  is  nevertheless 
satisfied  :  he  feels  no  want,  and  has  therefore  no  desire."  **  But 
who  then,  Diotima,"  I  said,  '^  are  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  if  they 
are  neither  the  wise  nor  the  foolish  ?  "  "A  child  may  answer 
that  question,"  she  replied ;  '^  they  are  those  who,  like  Love,  are 
in  a  mean  between  the  two.  For  wisdom  is  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  and  love  is  of  the  beautiful ;  and  therefore  Love  is  also  a 
philosopher  or  lover  of  wisdom,  and  being  a  lover  of  wisdom  is 
in  a  mean  between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant.  And  this  again 
is  K  quality  which  Love  inherits  from  his  parents ;  for  his  father 
is  wealthy  and  wise,  and  his  mother  poor  and  foolish.  Such, 
my  dear  Socrates,  is  the  nature  of  the  spirit  Love.     The  erroi 
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ia  jour  c*>nreption  of  him  was  very  natural,  and  as  I  imagine 
fn>m  wliut  you  say,  has  arisen  out  of  a  confusion  of  love  and 
the  beloved  —  this  made  you  think  that  love  was  all  beautifuL 
For  the  beloved  is  the  truly  beautiful,  delicate,  and  perfect  and 
blessed  ;  but  the  principle  of  love  is  of  another  nature,  and  is 
such  as  I  have  described." 

I  said :  **^  O  thou  strange  woman,  thou  sayest  well,  and  now, 
as»nming  Love  to  be  such  ns  you  say,  what  is  the  use  of  him  ?  " 
"  That,  Socrates,"  she  replie<l,  "  I  will  proceed  to  unfold  :  of 
his  nature  and  birth  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  you  acknowl- 
edge that  love  is  of  the  l)eHutiful.  But  some  one  will  say  :  Of 
the  beautiful  in  what,  Socrates  and  Diotinm? — or  rather  let  me 
put  the  quei*ti()n  more  clearly,  and  ask :  When  a  man  loves  the 
beautiful,  what  does  he  love  ?  "  I  answered  her,  **  Tliat  the 
beautiful  may  be  hi:«."  "  Still,"  slie  sai«l,  *'  the  answer  suggests 
a  further  question,  which  is  this  :  What  is  given  by  the  pos- 
session of  beauty  ?  "  **  That,"  I  replied,  '*  is  a  question  to  which 
I  have  n<)  answer  ready."  **  Then,"  she  said,  *'  let  me  put  the 
word  *  good  '  in  the  place  of  the  beautiful,  and  repeat  the  ques- 
tion :  What  does  he  who  loves  the  good  desire  ?  "  «  The  pos- 
session of  the  good,"  I  snid.  '^  And  what  does  he  gain  who  pos- 
sesses the  good  ?  "  **  Happiness,"  I  replied  ;  "  there  is  no  no's 
difficulty  in  answering  that."  ^  Yes,"  she  said,  "  the 
happy  are  made  happy  by  the  acquisition  of  good  things.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  to  ask  why  a  man  desires  happiness ;  the  an- 
swer is  already  final."  *'  That  is  true,"  I  said.  '^  And  is  this 
wish  and  this  desire  common  to  all?  and  do  nil  men  always  de- 
sire their  own  good,  or  only  some  men  ?  —  what  think  you  ?  " 
"  All  men,"  1  replied  ;  "  the  desire  is  common  to  all."  "  But 
all  meu,  Socrates,"  she  rejoined,  "*  are  not  said  to  love,  but  only 
some  of  them ;  and  you  say  that  all  men  are  always  loving  the 
same  things."  "I  myself  wonder,"  I  said,  "why  that  is." 
'*  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at,"  she  replied  ;  "  the  reason  is 
that  one  part  of  love  is  separated  off  and  receives  the  name  of 
the  whole,  but  the  other  parts  have  other  names."  "  Give  an 
example,"  I  said.  She  answered  me  as  follows:  "There  is  "n^ 
poetry,  which,  as  you  know,  is  complex  and  msinifold.  And  all 
creation  or  passage  of  non-being  into  being  is  poetry  or  making, 
and  the  processes  of  all  art  are  creative  ;  and  the  masters  of 
arts  are  all  poets."  "  Very  true."  **  Still,"  she  said,  "  you 
know  th:it  they  are  not  called  poets,  but  have  other  names ;  the 
generic  term  ^  poetry '  is  confined  to  that  specific  art  which  is 
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MpHrated  off  from  the  rest  of  poetry,  aiid  U  oonoemed  with 
music  and  metre ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  poetry,  and  they 
who  possess  this  kind  of  poetry  are  called  poets.**  **  Very 
true,"  I  said.  ^  And  the  same  holds  of  love.  For  you  may  say 
generally  that  all  desire  of  good  and  happiness  is  due  to  the  great 
and  subtle  power  of  Love  ;  but  those  who,  havin<;  their  nffec- 
tions  set  upon  him,  are  yet  diverted  into  the  patlis  of  money- 
making  or  gymnastic  philosophy,  are  not  called  lovers,  —  the 
name  of  the  genu.<9  is  reserved  for  those  whose  devotion  takes 
one  form  only,  —  they  alone  are  said  to  love,  or  to  be  lovers.** 
**  In  that,"  I  s;iid,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  right"  "  Yes," 
she  said,  ^^and  yon  hear  people  say  that  lovers  are  seeking  for 
the  half  of  themselves ;  but  I  say  that  they  are  seeking  neither 
for  the  half,  nor  for  the  whole,  unless  the  half  or  the  whole  be 
also  a  froo<l.  Aud  thev  will  cut  otf  their  own  IkukU  and  feet 
and  cast  them  away,  if  they  are  evil  ;  for  they  love  them  not 
because  they  are  tlieir  own,  but  because  they  are  gootl,  and  dis- 
like them  not  because  thev  are  another's,  but  because  thev  are 
o^P  evil.  There  is  nothing  which  men  love  but  the  good.  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  ?  "  •*  Indeed,"  I  ausweretl,  "  I  should 
say  not."  *^  Then."  she  said,  '^  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is,  ihat  men  love  the  good."  "  Yes,**  I  said.  **  To  which 
may  be  added  that  they  love  the  possession  of  the  good  ? " 
**  Yes,  that  may  be  added."  "  And  not  only  the  possession,  but 
the  everlasting  possession  of  the  good  ?  "  ^  That  may  be  added 
too."  **  Then  love,"  she  said,  •*  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  love  of  the  everlasting  possession  of  the  good  ?  "  ^  That  is 
most  true,"  I  said. 

"  Then  if  this  be  the  nature  of  love,  can  you  tell  me  further," 
she  said,  ^  what  is  the  manner  of  the  pursuit  ?  what  are  they 
doing  who  show  all  this  eagerness  and  heat  which  is  called 
love  ?  Answer  me  that"  **  Nay,  Diotima,"  I  said,  "  if  I  hail 
known  I  should  not  have  wondered  at  your  wisdom,  or  have 
come  to  you  to  learn.**  "  Well,"  she  said,  **  I  will  teach  you ; 
love  is  only  birth  in  beauty,  whether  of  body  or  soul."  •*  The 
oracle  requires  an  explanation,"  I  said  ;  **  I  don't  understand 
you."  "  I  will  make  my  meaning  clearer,"  she  replied.  '•  I 
mean  to  say,  that  all  men  are  bringing  to  the  birth  in  their  bodies 
and  in  their  souls.  There  is  a  certain  age  at  which  human  na- 
ture is  desirous  of  procreation  ;  and  this  procreation  nmst  l>e  iu 
beauty  and  not  in  deformity :  and  this  is  the  mystery  of  man 
and  woman,  which  is  a  divine  thing,  for  conception  and  genera- 
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tion  nre  a  principle  of  immortalitj  in  the  mortal  creature.  And 
in  the  inharmonical  they  can  never  be.  But  the  deformed  is 
always  iiiharmonictil  with  the  divine,  and  the  beautiful  harmo- 
nious. Beauty,  then,  is  the  destiny  or  goddess  of  parturition 
who  presides  at  birth,  and  therefore  when  approaching  beauty 
the  conceiving  power  is  propitious,  Hud  diffuse,  and  benign, 
and  begets  and  bears  fruit :  on  the  appearance  of  foulness  she 
frowns  and  contract^  in  p:nn.  and  is  averted  and  morose,  and 
shrinks  up,  and  not  without  a  pang  refrains  from  conception. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  hour  of  conception  ar- 
rives,  and  the  teeming  nature  is  full,  there  is  such  a  flutter  and 
ecstasy  al)out  beauty  whose  approach  is  the  alleviation  of  pain. 
For  love,  Socrate-*,  is  not,  as  you  imagine,  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful onlv/*  *•  What  then  ?  "  •'  The  love  of  jjeneration  antl 
birth  in  beauty."  "  Yes,"  I  said.  **  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replie<l. 
'•  But  vvhv  of  birth  ?  "  I  said.  *•  Because  to  the  mortal,  birth 
is  a  sort  of  eternity  and  immortality,"  she  replied ;  ^  and  as  has 
been  already  admitted,  all  men  will  necessarily  desire  im-  .^^. 
mortality  tozether  with  good,  if  love  is  of  the  everlasting 
pos.^ei«sion  of  the  good." 

All  this  she  taught  me  at  various  times  when  she  spoke  of 
love.  And  on  another  occasion  s»lie  said  to  me,  "  TVTiat  is  the 
reason,  Socrates,  of  this  love,  and  the  attendant  desire?  See 
you  not  how  all  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beasts,  in  their  desire 
of  procreation,  are  in  agony  when  they  take  the  infection  of 
love  ;  this  be;;ins  with  the  desire  of  union,  to  which  is  added 
the  care  of  offspring,  on  behalf  of  whom  the  weakest  are  ready 
to  battle  against  the  strongest  even  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  die 
for  them,  and  will  let  themselves  be  tormented  with  hunger  or 
suffer  auythin<;  in  order  to  maintain  their  offspring.  Man  may 
be  supposed  to  do  this  from  reason ;  but  why  should  animals 
have  these  passionate  feelings  ?  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?  "  Again 
I  replied,  that  I  did  not  know.  She  said  to  me  :  ^  And  do  you 
expect  ever  to  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  love,  if  you  do  not 
know  this?"  **  But  that,"  I  said,  **  Diotima,  is  the  reason  why 
I  come  to  you,  because,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  I  am  aware 
tliat  I  want  a  teacher ;  and  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to 
me  this  and  the  other  mvsteries  of  love."  "  Marvel  not  at  this," 
she  said,  **if  you  believe  that  love  is  of  the  immortal,  as  we 
have  already  admitted! ;  for  here  again,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ple too,  the  mortal  nature  is  seeking  as  far  as  is  possible  to  be 
ererhu^ting  and  immortal :  and  this  is  only  to  be  attained   by 
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generation,  because  the  new  is  always  left  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  For  even  in  the  same  individual  there  is  soooessioo  and 
not  absolute  unity :  a  man  is  called  the  same  ;  but  jet  in  the 
short  interval  which  elapses  between  youth  and  age,  and  in 
which  every  animal  is  said  to  have  life  and  identity,  he  is  nn- 
dergoing  a  pepetual  process  of  loss  and  reparation^- hair,  flesh, 
bones,  blood,  and  the  whole  bo<Iy  are  always  changing.  And 
thb  is  true  not  only  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the  soul,  whose 
habits,  tempers,  opinions,  desires,  pleasures,  pains,  fears,  nerer 
remain  the  same  in  any  one  of  us,  but  are  always  coming  and 
90ft  S^^^S'  '^^  what  is  yet  more  surprising  is,  that  this  is 
also  true  of  knowledge ;  and  not  only  does  knowledge  iu 
general  come  and  go,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are  never  the 
same  ;  hut  particular  knowledge  also  exi)eriences  a  like  change. 
Fur  what  is  implied  in  the  word  *  recollection,'  but  the  depart- 
ure of  kiiu\vled*^e,  which  is  ever  being  forgotten  and  is  renewed 
and  preserved  by  recollection,  appearing  to  be  the  same  although 
in  reality  new,  according  to  that  law  of  succession  by  which  all 
mortal  things  are  preserved,  not  by  absolute  sameness  of  exist- 
ence, but  by  substitution,  the  old  worn-out  mortality  leaving 
another  new  and  similar  one  behind  —  unlike  the  immortal  in 
this,  which  is  always  the  same  and  not  another  ?  And  in  this 
way,  Socrates,  the  mortal  body,  or  mortHl  anything,  partakes  of 
immortality  ;  but  the  immortal  in  another  way.  Marvel  not 
then  at  the  love  which  all  men  have  of  their  offspring ;  for  that 
universal  love  and  interest  is  for  the  sake  of  immortality.** 

Wheu  I  heard  this,  I  was  astonished,  and  said :  ^  Is  this 
really  true,  O  thou  wise  Diotima  ? "  And  she  answered  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  Sophist :  *'  Of  that,  Socrates,  you  may  be 
assured ;  think  only  of  the  ambition  of  men,  and  you  will 
marvel  at  their  senselessness,  unless  you  consider  how  they  are 
stirred  by  the  love  of  an  immortality  of  fame.  They  are  ready 
to  run  risks  greater  far  than  they  would  have  run  for  their 
children,  and  to  spend  money  and  undergo  any  amount  of  toil, 
and  even  to  die  for  the  sake  of  leaving  behind  them  a  name 
which  shall  be  eternal.  Do  you  imagine  that  Alcfsris  would 
have  died  on  behalf  of  Admetus,  or  Achilles  after  Patroclus,  or 
your  own  GkIfus  in  order  to  preserve  the  kingdom  for  hU  sons, 
if  they  had  not  imagined  that  the  memory  of  their  virtue!), 
which  is  still  retained  among  us,  would  be  immortal  ?  Nay,** 
she  said,  "*  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  men  do  all  things  for  the 
sake  of  the  glorious  fame  of  immortal  virtue,  and  the  better 
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thej  are  the  more  they  desire  this  ;  for  thej  are  ravished  with 
the  d<sire  of  the  immortal. 

**  Men  whose  bodies  only  are  creative,  betake  themselves  to 
women  and  beget  children —  tliis  is  the  character  of  their  love ; 
their  offspring,  as  they  hope,  will  preserve  their  memory  and 
give  thetn  the  blessedness  and  immortiility  which  tht*y  desire  in 
the  future.  But  creative  souls  —  for  there  are  men  who  oaq 
are  more  creative  in  tiieir  souls  than  in  their  bodies  — 
conceive  that  which  is  proper  for  the  soul  to  conceive  or  retain. 
And  what  are  these  conceptions  ?  —  wisdum  and  virtue  in  ^erx'  , 
eral.  And  such  creators  are  all  poets  and  other  artists  who  . 
mav  be  said  to  have  invention.  But  the  £;reatest  and  fitirrst  i 
sort  of  wisdom  bv  far  is  thsit  which  is  concerned  with  the  order- 
ing  of  state-*  and  families,  and  whicli  is  c:dle«l  tempenince  and 
justice.  And  he  who  in  youth  Inis  the  seed  of  these  iniplante<l 
in  him  and  is  Ifnnself  inspiretl,  when  lie  comes  to  maturity  de- 
sire's to  hciT't  and  nenerate.  And  he  wanilers  al)ont  sefkinij 
beauty  that  lie  may  beget  oflfspring;  —  for  in  deforniiry  he  will 
beget  noihinir  —  and  enihratHJS  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  de- 
fc»nned  ;  and  when  he  finds  a  fair  and  noble  and  well-nurture<I 
soul,  and  there  is  union  of  the  two  in  one  person,  he  gladly  em- 
braces him,  and  to  suoh  a  one  he  is  fall  of  fair  speech  about  vir- 
tue and  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  a  good  man  ;  and  he  tries  to 
educate  him ;  and  at  the  touch  and  presence  of  the  beautiful  he 
brings  forth  the  beautiful  which  he  conceive<l  long  before,  and 
the  beautiful  is  ever  present  with  him  and  in  his  memory  even 
when  absent,  and  in  c«)mpany  they  tend  that  which  he  brings 
forth,  anil  they  are  bound  together  by  a  far  nearer  tie  an«l  have 
a  closer  friendship  than  those  who  beget  mortal  children,  for 
the  children  who  are  their  common  offspring  are  fairer  and  more 
immortal.  TVho,  when  he  thinks  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
other  great  poets,  would  not  rather  have  their  children  than  or- 
dinary human  ones?  Who  would  not  emulate  them  in  the  crea- 
tion of  children  such  as  theirs,  which  have  preserved  their  mem- 
ory and  given  them  everla^tinj*  glory  ?  Or  who  would  not  have 
such  children  as  Lycurgus  left  behind  to  be  the  saviors,  not 
only  of  Lacedaemon,  but  of  Hellas,  as  one  may  say  ?  There  is 
Solon,  too,  who  is  the  revered  father  of  Athenian  laws  ;  ai?»'J 
many  others  there  are  in  many  other  places,  both  among  tlel- 
lenes  and  barbarians.  All  of  them  have  done  many  noble 
works,  and  have  been  the  parents  of  virtue  of  everj-  Kind,  and 
many  temples  have  b<*en  raised  in  honor  of  their  fliildren,  which 
were  never  raised  in  honor  of  the  mortal  cnildren  of  any  one. 
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*^  These  are  the  lesser  mysteries  of  lovoy  into  which  even  jou, 
Socrates,  may  enter;  to  the  greater  and  more  hidden  onra 
n ,  /x  which  are  the  crown  of  these,  and  to  which,  if  joo  parsue 
them  in  a  right  spirit,  thej  will  lead,  I  know  not  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  attain.  But  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  inform 
you,  and  do  you  follow  if  you  can.  For  he  who  would  proceed 
rightly  in  this  matter  should  begin  in  youth  to  turn  to  beautifbl 
forms  ;  and  first,  if  hb  instructor  guide  him  rightly,  he  should 
learn  to  love  one  such  form  only  —  out  of  that  he  should  create 
fair  thoughts  ;  and  soon  he  will  himself  perceive  that  the  beiiuty 
nf  one  form  is  truly  related  to  the  beauty  of  another ;  and  then 
if  beauty  in  general  is  his  pursuit,  how  foolish  would  he  be  not 
to  recognize  that  the  beauty  in  every  form  U  one  and  the  same ! 
And  when  he  perceives  this  he  will  abate  his  violent  love  of 
the  one,  which  lie  will  despise  and  <Ieem  a  small  thing,  and  will 
lifcome  a  lover  of  all  beautiful  forms ;  this  will  lend  liim  on  to 
consider  that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  is  more  honorable  than 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  form.  So  that  if  a  virtuous  soul 
have  but  a  little  comeliness,  he  will  be  content  to  love  and  tend 
him,  and  will  search  out  and  briiis:  to  the  birth  thouc^hts  which 
may  improve  the  young,  until  his  belovetl  is  compelled  to  con- 
template and  see  the  beauty  of  institutions  and  laws,  and  under- 
stand that  all  is  of  one  kindred,  and  that  personal  beauty  is  only 
a  trifle  ;  and  after  laws  and  institutions  he  will  lead  him  on 
to  the  sciences,  that  he  may  see  their  beauty,  being  not  like  a 
servant  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  one  youth  or  man  or  institu- 
tion, himself  a  slave  mean  and  calculating,  but  looking  at  the 
abundance  of  beauty  and  drawing  towards  the  sea  of  beauty,  and 
creatiDg  and  beholding  many  fair  and  noble  thoughts  and  no- 
tions in  boundless  love  of  wisdom  ;  until  at  length  he  grows 
and  waxes  strong,  and  at  last  the  vision  is  revealed  to  him  of  a 
single  science,  which  is  the  science  of  beauty  everywhere.  To 
this  I  will  proceed ;  please  to  give  me  your  very  best  attentiou. 

'^  For  he  who  has  been  instructed  thus  far  in  the  things  of 
love,  and  who  has  learned  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due  order  and 
succession,  when  he  comes  toward  the  end  will  suddenly  per- 
ceive a  nature  of  wondrous  beauty  —  and  this,  Socrates,  is  that 

y    final  cause  of  all  our  former  toils,  which  in  the  first  place 

is  everlastinsf  —  not  *jrowinu  and  decavinij,  or  waxins:  and 

wauii.ig  ;  ^  tliG  next  place  not  fair  in  one  point  of  view  and 

f«ml  in  anC'ther,  or  at  one  time  or  in  one  relation  or  at  one 

place  fair,  at  aPOth^r  time  or  in  another  relation  or  at  another 
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place  foul,  as  if  fair  to  some  and  foal  to  others,  or  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  face  or  hands  or  any  other  part  of  the  bodily  frame, 
or  in  any  form  of  speech  or  knowledge,  nor  existing  in  any 
other  being ;  as  for  example,  an  animal,  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven,  but  beauty  only,  absolute,  separate,  simple,  and  ever* 
lasting,  which  without  diminution  and  without  increase,  or  any 
change,  is  imparted  to  the  ever-growing  and  |)erishing  beauties 
of  all  other  things.  He  who  under  the  influence  of  true  love 
rising  upward  from  these  begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not  far 
from  the  end.  And  the  true  order  of  going  or  being  led  by 
another  to  the  things  of  love,  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as 
step^  alon;;  which  he  mounts  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that  other 
beauty,  i^oing  from  one  to  two,  and  from  two  to  all  fair  forms, 
and  from  fair  forms  to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair  actions  to  fair 
notions,  until  from  fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the  notion  of  abso- 
lute Ikjauty,  and  at  ia-^t  knows  what  the  essence  of  bennty  is. 
This,  mv  dear  Socrates,"  said  the  stranirer  of  Mantineia,  '*  is 
that  life  al)ove  all  others  which  man  :«hould  live,  in  the  eontem- 
plation  of  boaiiry  al)^oIute  ;  a  beauty  which  if  you  once  lieheld, 
you  would  see  not  to  be  atler  the  meiisure  of  goM,  and  garments, 
and  fair  boys  and  youihs,  which  when  you  now  behold  you  are 
in  fond  amazement,  and  vou  and  manv  a  one  are  content  to  live 
seeing  only  and  conversing  with  them  without  meat  or  drink, 
if  that  were  possible  —  you  only  want  to  he  with  them  and  to 
look  at  them.  But  what  if  man  had  eyes  to  see  the  true  beauty 
—  the  divine  beauty,  I  mean,  pure  and  clear  and  unalloyed, 
not  clogj:ed  with  the  pollutions  of  mortality,  and  all  the  colors 
and  vanities  of  human  life — thither  lookiucr,  and  holding  >,  ^ 
converse  with  the  true  beauty  divine  and  simple,  and  briou:- 
ing  into  being  and  educating  true  creations  of  virtue  and  not 
idols  only  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  in  that  communion  only,  he- 
holding  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty,  but  realities  ;  for  he  has  hold 
not  of  an  image  but  of  a  reality,  and  bringing  forth  and  educat- 
ing true  virtue  to  become  the  friend  of  God  and  be  immortal, 
if  mortal  man  may.     Would  that  be  an  ignoble  life  ?  " 

Such,  Phaedrus  —  and  I  speak  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all 
men  ~«  were  the  words  of  Diotima ;  and  I  am  persuaded  of 
their  truth.  And  being  persuaded  of  them,  I  try  to  persuade 
others,  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  human  nature  will  not 
easily  find  a  bettor  helper  than  Love.  And  therefore,  also,  I  say 
that  every  man  ought  to  honor  him  as  I  myself  honor  him,  and 
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wiilk  in  hit  ways,  and  exhort  others  to  do  the  nmey  even  as  I 
praise  the  power  and  spirit  of  love  aooording  to  the  measure  of 
my  ability  now  and  ever. 

The  words  which  I  hare  spoken,  you,  Phaedmsy  may  call  an 
encomium  of  love,  or  anything  else  which  yon  please. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  the  company  applanded, 
and  Aristophanes  was  be^itming  to  say  something  in  answer  to 
the  allusion  which  Socrates  had  mnde  ^  to  his  own  speedi,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  gre»t  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
as  of  revelers,  and  the  sound  of  a  tlute-girl  was  heard.  Aga- 
then  told  the  attendant**  to  go  and  see  who  were  the  intru- 
ders. **  If  thev  are  friends  of  ours.'*  he  ssid,  "  invite  them 
in,  but  if  not  say  that  the  drinking  U  over.'*  A  little  whUe  af- 
terwards they  heaixl  the  voice  of  Alcibiadcs  resounding  in  tlie 
court ;  he  wa<«  in  a  irreat  stite  of  intoxication,  and  kept  roaring 
and  shouting  ••  Where  is  Aguthon  ?  Lead  me  to  Agnthon,**  and 
at  length.  8upporte<l  by  the  Hute-girl  and  some  of  his  companions, 
he  found  his  way  to  (hem.  ^  Hail,  friends  !  **  he  said,  appearing 
at  the  door  crowned  with  a  mnssive  crarland  of  ivy  and  wall-ilow- 
ers,  and  having  his  head  flowing  with  ribbons.  **  Will  you  have 
a  very  drunken  man  as  a  companion  of  your  revels  ?  Or  shall 
I  crown  Agathon,  as  was  my  intention  in  coming,  and  go  my 
way  ?  For  I  wa««  unable  to  come  yesterday,  and  therefore  I 
come  to  day,  carrying  on  my  head  these  ribbons,  that  taking 
them  from  mv  own  bead,  I  mav  crown  the  head  of  this  fairest 
and  wisest  of  men,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  him.  Will  you 
j^-  Q  laugh  at  nie  because  I  am  drunk  ?  Yet  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  si)eaking  the  truth,  although  you  may  laugh. 
But  first  tell  me  whether  I  shall  come  in  on  the  understanding 
that  I  am  drunk.     Will  you  drink  with  me  or  not  ?  " 

The  company  were  vociferous  in  begging  that  he  would  take 
his  place  among  them,  and  Agathon  specially  invited  him. 
Thereupon  he  was  led  in  by  the  people  who  were  with  him ; 
and  as  he  was  being  led  he  took  the  crown  and  ribbons  from  his 
head,  intending  to  crown  Agathon,  and  had  them  before  his 
eyes ;  this  prevented  him  from  seeing  Socrates,  who  made  way 
for  him,  and  Alcibiades  took  the  vacant  place  between  Agathon 
and  Socrates,  and  in  taking  the  place  he  embraced  Agathon  and 
crowned  him.  Take  off  his  sandals,  said  Agathon,  and  let  him 
make  a  third  on  the  same  couch. 

By  all  means ;  but  who  makes  the  third  partner  in  oar  reT- 

1  P.  206. 
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els?  5ai(1  Alcibiades,  taming  round  and  starting  np  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Socrates.  By  Heracles,  he  said,  what  is  this  ? 
here  is  Socrates  always  lying  in  wait  for  me,  and  always,  as 
his  way  is,  coming  out  at  all  sorts  of  unsuspected  places :  and 
now,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  and  why  are  you  lying 
here,  where  I  perceive  that  you  have  contrived  to  find  a  place, 
not  by  a  professor  or  lover  of  jokes,  like  Aristophanes,  but  by 
tlie  fairest  of  the  company  ? 

Socrates  turned  to  Agathoa  and  said  :  I  must  ask  you  to 
protect  me,  Agathon ;  for  this  pas-^ioii  of  his  has  grown  quite  a 
serious  matter.  Since  I  became  his  admirer  I  have  never  been 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  other  fair  one.  or  so  much  as  to  look 
at  them.  If  I  do  he  *joes  wild  with  envv  and  jealousv,  and  not 
only  abuser^  me  but  can  hardly  keep  his  haiids  (iff  me.  and  at  this 
moment  he  mav  do  me  some  harm.  Please  to  see  to  this  and 
either  reconcih*  me  to  him,  or.  if  ho  attempts  violence,  protect 
me,  as  I  am  in  bodily  fear  of  his  mad  and  passionate  .attempts. 

There  can  never  be  reconciliation  between  you  and  me,  said 
Alcibiades  ;  but  for  the  present  I  will  defer  your  chastisement. 
And  I  must  beg  you,  Agathon,  to  give  me  back  some  of  the 
ribbons  that  I  mav  crown  the  marvelous  head  of  this  universal 
despot,  —  I  would  not  have  him  complain  of  me  for  crowning 
you.  and  neglecting  him,  who  in  conversation  is  the  conquerer 
of  all  mankind ;  and  this  not  once  only,  as  you  were  the  day 
before  yesterday,  but  always.  Then  takinjx  some  of  the  ribbons, 
he  crowned  Socrates,  and  again  reclined.  When  he  had  lain 
down  again,  he  said  :  You  seem,  my  friends,  to  be  sober,  which 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  ;  you  must  drink,  —  for  that  was 
the  agreement  which  I  made  with  you,  —  and  I  elect  myself 
master  of  the  feast  until  you  arc  well  drunk.  Let  us  have  a 
large  goblet,  Agathon,  or  rather,  he  said,  addressing  the  attend- 
ant, bring  me  that  wine-cooler.  The  wine-cooler  was  a  vessel 
holding  more  than  two  quarts  which  caught  his  eye, —  „- . 
this  he  filled  and  emptied,  and  bid  the  attendant  fill  it 
again  for  Socrates.  Observe,  my  friends,  said  Alcibiades,  that 
my  ingenious  device  will  have  no  effect  on  Socrates,  for  he  can 
drink  any  quantity  of  wine  and  not  be  at  all  nearer  being  drunk. 
Socrates  drank  the  cup  which  the  attendant  filled  for  him. 

Eryxiraachus  said :  What  is  this,  Alcibiades  ?  Are  we  to 
have  neither  conversation  nor  singing  over  our  cups  ;  but  sim- 
ply to  drink  as  if  we  were  thirsty  ? 

Alcibiades  replied :  Hail,  worthy  son  of  a  most  wise  and 
worthy  sire  ! 
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The  same  to  you,  said  Eryximachas ;  but  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Tlmt  I  leave  to  you,  said  Alcibiades. 

**  The  wise  physician  skilled  our  womids  to  heal.** 

shall  prescribe  and  we  will  ubey.     What  do  you  do  want? 

Well,  £ryxiui:iohus  said:  Before  you  appeareil  a  resolution 
was  Hgreed  to  by  u.i  t!i:it  cadi  one  in  turn  should  speak  a  dis- 
course in  praise  of  love,  and  as  good  a  oue^  as  he  could :  this 
was  passed  round  from  left  to  right;  and  as  all  of  us  have 
spoken,  and  yon  have  not  spoken  but  luive  well  drunken,  you 
ought  to  speak,  and  then  impose  u|Hm  Socrates  any  ta^k  which 
you  plea:4e,  and  he  on  his  right  hand  neighbor,  and  so  on. 

That  is  good,  Kryximachus,  s.'ud  Alcibiades  ;  and  yet  the 
comparison  of  a  drnnken  man's  speech  with  those  of  sol>er  men 
is  hardly  fair ;  and  I  shonld  likti  to  know,  sweet  fricnil,  whether 
you  really  l)eli«;ve  what  Socrates  was  just  now  saying  ;  for  I 
can  :issure  you  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  :uid  that  if  I 
praise  any  one  but  himself  in  his  presence,  whether  Goil  or 
man,  he  will  hardly  keep  his  hands  off  me. 

For  shame,  .-aid  Socrates. 

By  Poseidon,  said  Alcibiades,  there  is  no  use  in  your  de- 
nying this,  for  no  creature  will  I  praise  in  your  presence. 

Well  then  uike  your  own  course,  said  Eryximachus,  and  if 
you  like  praise  Socrates. 

What  do  you  think,  Eryximachus?  said  Alcibiades;  shall  I 
attack  him  and  inflict  the  punishment  in  your  presence  ? 

What  are  you  about?  said  Socrates;  are  you  going  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  me  ?      Is  that  the  meaning  of  your  praise  ? 

I  am  going  to  speak  the  truth,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

I  not  only  permit  you  but  exhort  you  to  speak  the  truth. 

Then  I  will  begin  at  once,  said  Alcibiades,  and  if  I  say  any- 
thhig  that  is  not  true,  you  may  interrupt  me  if  you  will,  and 
say  that  I  speak  falsely,  though  my  intention  is  to  speak  the 
truth.  But  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  speak  anyhow  as  things 
come  into  my  mind  ;  for  tiie  Huent  and  orderly  enumeration  of 
all  your  wonderful  qualities  is  not  a  task  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  easy  to  a  man  in  my  condition. 

j^^  -  I  shall  praise  Socrates  in  a  figure  which  will  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  oirlt-aiure,  and  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  laugh  at 
him,  but  oidy  to  «[>eak  the  truth.  I  s;iy  then,  that  he  is  exactly 
like  the  masks  of  Silenns,  which  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the 
btatnarie-i'   sliops,  having  pi[>es  and  fiute'<  in  their  mouths  ;  and 
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they  are  made  to  open  io  the  middle,  and  there  are  imagen  of 
gods  inside  them.     I  say  also  that  he  is  like  I^Iarsjas  the  5at7r. 
You  will  not  deuy,  Socrates,  that  your  face  is  like  that  of  a 
satyr.     Aye,  and  there  is  a  resemblance  in  other  points  too. 
For  example,  you  ar«  a  bully, —  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  witnesst^s,  if  you  will  not  confess. 
And  are  you  not  a  Hute-phiyer  ?     That  you  are,  and  a  far  more 
wonderful  performer  ihan  Marsyas.     For  he  indee<l  with   in- 
struments charmed  the  souls  of  men  by  the  power  of  his  breath, 
us  the  performers  of  his  music  do  still :  for  the  melodies  of 
Olympus  are  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Marsyas,  and  these, 
whether  they  are  played  by  a  great  master  or  by  a  miserable 
flute-girl,  have  a  power  which  no  others  have ;  they  alone  pos- 
sess the  soul  and  reveal  the  wants  of  those  who  have  need  of 
gods  and   mysteries,  because  they  are  inspired.      But  you  pro- 
duce the  same  etfi-ct  with   tin*  voice  c)nly,  and   do   not  riMjuii'o 
the  flute  :  that  is  the  ditference  between  you  and  him.     When 
we  hear  any  other  speaker,  even  a  very  oroo<l  one,  his   words 
produce  absolutely  no  eflfect  upon  us  in  comparison,  whereas 
the  very  fragments  of  you  and  your  words,  even  at  secondhand, 
and  however  imperfectly  repealed,  amaze  and  possess  the  souU 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  comes  within  hearing  of 
them.     And  if   I   were  not  afraid  that  you  would    think    me 
drunk,  I  would  have  sworn  as  well  as  spoken   to  the  influence 
which  they  have  always  had  and  still  have  over  me.      For  my 
heai't  leaps  within  me  more  than   that  of  any  Corybantian  rev- 
eler, and  my  eyes  rain  tears  when  I  hear  tlitm.     And  I  observe 
that  many  others  are  aflycted  in  the  same  way.     I  have  heard 
Pericles    and    other  great  orators,  but  though  I  thought  that 
they  spoke  well,  I  never  had  any  similar  feeling ;  my  soul  was 
not  stirred  by  them,  nor  was  I  angry  at  the  thought  of    .^-  ^ 
my  own  slavish  state.     But  this  Marsya.-*  has  often  brought 
me  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly  endure 
the  life  which  I  am  leading  (this,  Socrates,  you  admit)  ;  and  I 
am  conscious  that  if  I  did  not  shut  my  ears  against  him,  and  fly 
from  the  voice  of  the  siren,  he  would  detain  me  until  I  grew 
old  sitting  at  his  fet.     For  he  makes  me  confess  that  I  ought 
not  to  live  MS  I  do,  neglecting  the  wants  of  my  own  soul,  and 
busying  myself  with   the  concerns  of  the  Athenians  ;  therefore 
I  hold  my  ears  and  tear  myself  away  from  him.     And  he  is  tlie 
only  person  who  ever  ma<le    me    ashame<l,  which    you    might 
think  not  to  be  in  my  nature,  and  there  is  no  one  ebe  who 
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does  the  same.  For  I  know  that  I  cannot  answer  him  or  mj 
that  I  oii«;ht  not  to  do  as  he  bids,  but  when  I  leave  his  pree* 
ence  the  love  of  popularity  gets  the  better  of  me.  And  there- 
fore I  ruD  away  and  fly  from  him,  and  when  I  see  him  I  am 
ashamed  of  what  I  have  confessed  to  him.  And  many  a  time  I 
wish  that  he  were  dead,  and  yet  I  know  that  I  should  be  mach 
more  sorry  than  glad,  if  he  were  to  die :  so  that  I  am  at  my 
wit*M  end. 

And  this  is  whnt  I  and  many  others  have  suffered  from  the 
flute-playing  of  this  sutyr.  Yet  hear  me  once  more  while  I 
show  you  how  exact  the  image  is,  and  how  marvelous  his 
power.  For  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  know  him ;  but  I 
know  him  and  will  describe  him,  as  I  have  heijnn.  See  von 
how  fond  lie  is  of  the  fair  ?  He  is  always  with  them  and  is 
alwavs  beinjj  smitten  bv  them,  and  then  asraiii  he  knows  noth- 
iiig  and  is  ignorant  of  all  things  —  that  is  thti  appearance  which 
he  puts  on.  Is  he  not  like  a  Silenus  in  this  ?  Yes,  surely : 
that  is,  his  outer  mask,  which  i*  the  carved  head  of  the  Silenus ; 
but  when  he  is  opene»l.  what  temperance  there  is,  as  I  may  say 
to  yon,  O  my  companions  In  drink,  residing  within.  Know 
you  that  beauty  and  wealth  and  honor,  at  which  the  many 
wonder,  are  of  no  account  with  him,  and  are  utterly  despised 
by  him:  he  regards  not  at  all  the  persons  who  are  gifted  with 
them ;  mankimi  are  nothing  to  him ;  all  his  life  is  $i>ent  in 
mocking  and  flouting  at  them.  Hut  when  I  opened  him,  and 
looked  within  at  his  serious  purpose,  I  saw  in  him  divine  and 
^,,-  Uolden  imaires  of  such  fascinatinjj  beautv  that  I  was  residv 
to  do  in  a  moment  whatever  Socnites  commanded  (they 
may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  others,  but  I  saw  them). 
Now  I  thought  that  he  was  seriously  enamored  of  my  beauty, 
and  this  appeared  to  be  a  grand  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
tell  what  he  knew,  for  I  had  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  my  youth.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  when  I 
next  went  to  him,  I  sent  away  the  attendant  who  usually  accom- 
panied me  (I  will  confess  the  whole  truth,  and  beg  you  to  lis- 
ten ;  and  if  I  speak  falsely,  do  you,  Socrates,  expose  the  false- 
hood). Well,  he  and  I  were  alone  together,  and  T  thought 
that  when  there  was  nobody  with  us,  I  should  hear  him  spe^ik 
the  language  of  love  as  lovers  do,  and  I  was  delighted.  Not  a 
word ;  he  conversed  as  usual,  and  spent  the  day  with  me  and 
then  went  away.  Afterwards  I  challenged  him  to  the  palaestra  : 
and  he  wrestled  and  closed  with  me  several    times    alone ;  I 
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fiincied  that  I  might  succeed  in  this  way.  Not  a  bit;  there 
was  no  use  in  that  Lastly,  as  I  had  failed  hitlierto,  I  tliought 
that  I  must  use  stronger  measures  and  attack  him  boldly,  as  I 
had  begun,  and  not  give  hrm  up  until  I  saw  how  the  matter 
stood.  So  I  invited  him  to  supper,  just  as  if  he  were  a  fair 
youth,  and  I  a  def^igning  lover.  He  was  not  easily  persuaded 
to  come ;  he  did,  however,  after  a  while  accept  the  invitation, 
and  when  he  came  the  first  time,  he  wanted  to  go  away  at  once 
as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  I  had  not  the  face  to  detain 
him.  The  second  time,  still  in  pursuance  of  my  design,  after 
we  had  supi>od,  I  went  on  conversing  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  he  wanted  to  go  away,  I  pretended  that  the  hour  was  late 
and  that  he  had  better  remain.  So  he  lay  down  on  the  next 
couch  to  me,  the  same  on  which  he  had  supped,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  in  the  apartment.  All  this  may  be  told  without 
shame  to  any  one.  But  what  follows  I  could  hardly  tell  you 
if  I  were  sober.  Yet  as  the  proverb  says,  "  In  vino  Veritas/* 
whether  there  is  in  boys  or  not ;  and  therefore  I  must  speak. 
Nor,  again,  should  I  be  justified  in  concealing  the  lofty  actions 
of  Socrates  as  I  come  to  praise  him.  Moreover  I  have  felt  the 
pang ;  and  he  who  has  suffered,  }is  they  say,  is  willing  to  tell 
his  fellow-sufierers  only,  as  they  alone  will  be  likely  to  ^.^ 
understand  him,  and  will  not  be  extreme  in  judging  of 
the  sayings  or  doings  which  have  been  wrung  from  his  agony. 
For  I  have  been  bitten  by  the  viper  too ;  I  have  known  in  my 
soul,  or  in  my  heart,  or  in  some  other  part,  that  worst  of  pangs, 
more  violent  in  ingenuous  youth  than  any  serpent's  tooth,  the 
pang  of  philosophy,  which  will  make  a  man  say  or  do  anything. 
And  you  whom  I  see  around  me,  your  Phaedrus,  your  Agathon, 
your  Eryximachus,  your  Pausanias,  your  Aristodemus,  your 
Aristophanes,  all  of  you,  and  I  need  not  say  Socrates  himself, 
have  all  had  experience  of  the  same  madness  and  passion  of 
philosophy.  Therefore  listen  and  excuse  my  doings  tlien  and 
my  sayings  now.  But  let  the  attendants  and  other  profane  and 
unmannered  persons  close  the  doors  of  their  ears. 

When  the  lamp  was  put  out  and  the  servants  bad  gone  away, 
I  thought  that  I  must.be  plain  with  him  and  have  no  more  am- 
biguity. So  I  gave  him  a  shake,  and  I  said :  ^  Socrates,  are 
you  a-^leep  ? "  "  No/*  he  said.  "  Do  you  know  what  I  am  medi- 
tating ?  "  ^  What  is  that  ?  "  he  said.  **  I  think/'  I  replied,  **  that 
of  all  the  lovers  whom  I  have  ever  had  you  are  the  only  one 
who  is  worthy  of  me,  and  you  appear  to  be  too  modest  to  speak. 
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'Now  I  feel  that  I  should  be  a  fool  to  refuse  jon  this  or  anj 
other  favor,  and  therefore  I  come  to  lay  at  your  feet  all  that  I 
have  and  all  that  my  friends  have,  in  the  hope  that  joo  will 
assist  me  in  the  way  of  virtue,  which  I  desire  above  all  things, 
and  in  which  I  believe  that  you  can  help  me  better  than  any  one 
else.  And  I  am  certainly  of  opiniou  that  I  should  have  more 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what  wise  men  would  say  if  I  wrre  to 
refuse  a  favor  to  such  as  you,  thnti  of  what  fools  would  say  if  I 
granted  it**  When  he  heard  this,  he  said  in  his  ironical  man- 
ner :  **  Friend  Alcibiades.  you  have  indeed  an  elevated  aim  if 
what  you  say  is  true,  and  if  there  really  is  in  me  any  power  by 
which  you  may  become  better  ;  truly  you  must  see  in  me  some 
rare  beauty  of  a  kind  infiuitely  higher  than  that  which  I  see  in 
you.  And  if,  seeing  this,  you  mean  to  share  with  me  and  to 
exchange  beauty  for  beauty,  you  will  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  me  ;  yon  will  gain  real  beauty  in  return  for  appearance  —  gold 
^^q  in  exchange  for  brass.  But  look  again,  sweet  friemly  and 
see  whether  you  are  not  deceived  in  me.  The  mind  begins 
to  grow  critical  when  the  bodily  eye  faiU,  and  you  have  not 
come  to  that  yet"  Hearing  this,  I  said :  "  I  have  told  you  my 
purpose,  which  is  quite  serious,  and  do  you  consider  what  yon 
think  best  for  you  and  me."  **  That  is  good,"  he  said  ;  **  at  some 
other  time  then  we  will  consider  and  act  as  seems  best  about  this 
and  about  other  matters."  When  I  heard  this  answer,  I  fimcied 
that  he  was  smitten,  and  that  my  arrows  had  wounded  him,  and 
so  without  watting  to  hear  more  I  got  up,  and  throwing  my  coat 
about  him  crept  under  his  threadbare  cloak,  as  the  time  of  year 
was  winter,  and  there  I  lay  during  the  whole  night  having  this 
wonderful  monster  in  my  arms.  You  won't  deny  this,  Socrates. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  so  superior  to  my 
solicitations,  so  contemptuous  and  derisive  and  disdainful  of  my 
beauty —  which  really,  as  I  believe,  had  some  attractions  —  hear, 
O  judges ;  forjudges  you  shall  be  of  the  haughty  virtue  of  Socrates 
—  that  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke  (let  all  the  gods  and  g«id- 
desses  be  my  witnesses)  I  arose  as  from  the  couch  of  a  father  or 
an  elder  brother. 

What  do  you  suppose  must  have  been  my  feelings  after  this 
rejection  at  the  thought  of  my  own  dishonor  ?  Aud  yet  I  could 
not  help  wondenng  at  his  natural  temperance  and  self-restraint 
and  courage.  I  never  could  have  thought  that  I  should  have 
met  with  a  man  like  him  in  wisdom  and  endurance.  Neither 
could  I  be  angry  with  him  or  renounce  his  company,  any  more 
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than  I  coaM  hope  to  win  him.  For  I  well  knew  th:it  if  Ajax 
couhl  not  be  woundeil  by  steel,  much  less  ho  by  money  ;  and  I 
had  faile<l  in  my  only  chance  of  ciiptivatini^  him.  So  I  wandere<l 
about  and  was  at  my  wit's  end  ;  no  one  was  ever  more  liopelessly 
enslaved  by  another.  All  this,  ai  I  should  explain,  happened 
before  he  and  I  went  on  the  expedition  t»)  Potidaea  ;  there  we 
messed  together,  and  I  had  the  opiwrtnnity  of  observing  hU 
extraordinary  power  of  snstaininjr  fati^ie  and  going  without  ftiod 
when  our  supplies  wiTe  intercf»pte«l  at  any  place,  as  will  ,j,, 
happen  with  an  army.  In  the  faculty  of  endurance  he  was 
Ruperior  not  only  to  me  hut  to  everyhfidy  ;  there  was  no  one  to 
bi^  compared  to  him.  Yet  at  a  festival  lie  w;is  the  only  person 
who  had  any  re.d  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  though  not  willing 
to  ilrink.  he  could  if  conipelled  beat  us  all  at  that,  and  the  most 
wotiderliil  tliini'  of  all  was  that  no  human  bcina:  ha«l  over  seen 
Socrates  dnuik  :  and  th:it,  if  I  am  nor  mistak<'n.  will  soon  htt 
te-iteii.  His  enhirance  of  cold  wa-^  also  surprising.  There  was 
a  severe  frost,  for  the  winter  in  that  region  was  really  tremen- 
dous, and  everybody  eNe  either  remained  ind)ors,  or  if  they  went 
out  had  on  no  end  of  clothing,  and  were  well  shod,  and  had  their 
feet  swathed  in  felts  and  fleeces :  in  the  midst  of  this,  Soerates, 
with  his  bare  feet  on  the  ice,  and  in  his  ordinary  dress,  marched 
better  than  anv  of  the  other  soldiers  who  had  their  shoes  on, 
and  they  looked  daggers  nt  him  because  he  seemed  to  despise 
them. 

I  have  told  you  one  tale,  and  now  I  must  tell  you  another, 
which  is  worth  heuriiiix,  of  the  doin<js  and  sufferiniis  of  this 
enduring  man  while  he  was  on  the  expedition.  One  morning 
he  was  thinking  about  somethinof  whicli  he  could  not  resolve; 
and  he  would  not  give  up,  but  continued  thinking  from  early 
dawn  until  noon  —  there  he  stood  fixed  in  thought ;  and  at  noon 
attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and  the  rumor  ran  through  the 
wonderinjr  crowd  that  Socrates  had  been  standing  and  thinkinjj 
about  something:  ever  .-^ince  the  break  of  dav.  At  last,  in  the 
evening  after  supper,  some  lonians  out  of  curiosity  (I  should 
explain  that  this  was  not  in  winter  but  in  summer),  brought  out 
their  mats  and  slept  in  the  open  air  that  they  might  watch  him 
and  see  whether  he  would  stand  all  night.  There  he  stood  all 
niirht  as  well  as  all  day  and  the  following  morning ;  and  with 
the  return  of  light  he  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  and  went 
his  way.  I  will  also  tell,  if  you  please  —  and  indeed  I  am  bound 
to  tell  — of  his  courage  in  battle  ;  for  who  but  he  saved  my  life  ? 
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Now  this  was  the  engagement  in  which  I  receivud  the  prise  of 
valor :  for  I  wiis  wounded  ami  he  would  not  leave  me,  hot  he 
rescued  me  and  mv  arms  ;  and  he  ought  to  have  received  Uie  prize 
of  valor  which  the  geuends  wanted  to  confer  on  me  partlj  on 
account  of  mj  rank,  and  I  told  tbem  so  (this  Socrates  will  not 
impeach  or  deny),  but  he  was  more  eager  than  the  generals  tluit 
I  and  not  he  should  have  the  prize.  There  was  another  occa- 
sion on  which  he  was  very  noticeable ;  this  was  in  tlie  flight  of 
•>*>1  '^^  i^rmj  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  I  had  a  better  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him  than  at  Potidaea  as  I  was  myself 
on  horseback,  and  therefore  comparatively  out  of  danger.  He 
and  Laches  were  retreating  as  the  troops  were  in  flight,  and  I 
met  them  and  tuld  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  promised  to 
remain  with  them ;  and  tliere  you  might  see  him,  Aristophanes, 
as  you  describe,  just  as  he  is  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  sttdking 
like  a  pelican,  and  rolling  his  eyes,  calmly  contemplating  enemies 
as  well  :is  friends,  and  making  very  intelligible  to  anybo<ly,  even 
from  a  disbmce,  that  whoever  att:icks  him  will  be  likely  to  meet 
with  a  stout  resistance ;  and  in  this  way  he  and  his  companion 
escaped  —  for  these  are  the  sort  of  persons  who  are  never  touched 
in  war ;  they  only  pursue  those  who  are  running  away  headlong. 
I  particularly  observefl  how  superior  he  was  to  Laches  in  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Many  are  the  wonders  of  Socrates  which  I  might 
narrate  in  his  praise  ;  most  of  hi.^  ways  might  perhaps  be  paral- 
leled in  others,  but  the  most  astonlshmg  thing  of  all  is  his  abso- 
lute un likeness  to  any  human  being  that  is  or  ever  has  been. 
You  may  imagine  Brasidas  and  others  to  have  been  like  Achilles; 
or  you  may  imagine  Nestor  and  Antenor  to  have  been  like  Peri- 
cles ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  famous  men  ;  but  of  this 
strange  being  you  will  never  be  able  to  find  any  likeness  how- 
ever remote,  either  among  men  who  now  are  or  who  ever  have 
been,  except  that  which  I  have  already  suggested  of  Silenus  and 
the  satyrs ;  and  this  is  an  allegory  not  only  of  himself,  but  also 
of  his  words.  For,  although  I  forgot  to  mention  this  before,  bis 
9'29  ^^'^^  •'''®  ridiculous  when  you  first  hear  them;  he  clothes 
himself  in  language  that  is  as  the  skin  of  the  wanton  satyr 
—  for  his  talk  is  of  pack-asses  and  smiths  and  cobblers  and  cur- 
riers, and  he  is  always  repeating  the  same  things  in  the  same 
words,  so  that  an  ignorant  man  who  did  not  know  him  might 
feel  disposed  to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  he  who  pierces  the  mask  and 
sees  what  is  within  will  find  that  they  are  the  only  wonls  which 
have  a  meaning  in  them,  and  also  the  most  divine,  abounding  ia 
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fair  examples  of  virtue,  aud  of  the  largest  discourse,  or  rather 
extending  to  the  whole  diitj  of  a  good  and  honorable  man. 

This,  friends,  i:J  my  praise  of  Socrates.  I  have  added  my 
blame  of  him  for  his  ill-treatment  uf  mc  ;  and  he  has  ill-treated 
not  only  me,  hut  Charmides  the  son  of  Glaucun,  aud  Eutliy- 
demus  the.^^on  of  Diodes,  and  many  others  in  the  same  way  — 
beginning  as  their  lover  he  h:i.s  ended  by  making  them  pay 
their  addresses  to  him.  "Wherefore  I  say  to  yon,  A;:athon,  **  Ur 
not  deceived  bv  him  ;  learn  from  me  an«l  lake  waruinij,  and 
d^n't  be  a  fool  and  learn  by  experience,'*  as  the  proverb  says. 

When  Alcibiades  had  clone  speaking,  there  was  a  laugh  at 
his  plainness  of  speech,  as  he  seemed  to  be  still  in  love  with 
Socnites.  You  are  >obor,  Alcibiadiis,  said  S»)cratos,  or  yfui 
w  >uld  never  have  gone  about  to  hide  the  purposr  of  your  satyr's 
praiso.'i,  for  all  this  long  story  is  only  an  in;L:onions  circumlocu- 
tion, the  point  of  which  conies  in  bv  the  wav  at  the  end;  vou 
want  to  gi't  up  a  «piarrel  between  me  and  Agathofi,  and  your 
notion  is  ihat  I  ought  to  love  you  an<l  uoIhmI}-  else,  ami  that 
you  an<l  you  only  ought  to  love  Agathon.  Hut  the  jdot  of  this 
Saivric  or  Silenic  drama  has  been  detected,  and  vou  must  not 
allow  him.  Ajjatlion.  to  set  us  at  variance. 

I  believe  yon  are  right,  said  Agathon,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  his  intention  in  placing  him-ielf  between  you  and  me 
Was  onlv  to  divide  us  ;  but  he  shall  ^ain  nothinir  bv  tiiat  move, 
as  I  will  go  and  lie  in  tl>e  couch  next  tt)  you. 

Yes,  yes.  re[)Iie(l  Socrates,  by  all  means  come  here  aud  lie  on 
the  conch  below  me. 

Alas !  said  Alcibiades,  how  am  I  foole<l  bv  this  man  ;  he  is 
determined  to  get  the  better  of  me  at  every  turn.  I  do  beseech 
you,  allow  Agathon  to  lie  between  us. 

Impossible,  said  Socrates,  as  you  praised  me,  and  I  ought  to 
praise  my  neighbor  on  the  right,  he  will  be  out  of  order  in 
praising  nie  again  when  he  ought  rather  to  be  praised  by  me. 
and  I  must  entn^at  yon  to  consent  to  this,  aud  not  be  jealou>. 
for  I  have  a  great  de-ire  to  praise  the  youth.  .^.j.. 

Ila,  ha!  cried  Agathon;   I  will  rise   instantly,  that  I 
may  be  praised  by  Socrates. 

The  usual  way,  said  Alcibiades,  where  Socrates  is,  no  onr? 
else  has  any  chance  with  the  fair,  and  now  how  readily  has  ho 
invented  a  specious  reason  for  attracting  Agathon  to  himself. 

Agathon  arose  in  order  that  he  might  tiike  his   place  on   tin? 
couch   by  Socrates,  when   suddenly  a  band  of  revelers  entered, 
rou  I.  33 
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and  spoiled  the  order  of  the  baiiqaet  Some  one  who  was  gumg 
out  having  left  the  door  open,  they  had  found  their  way  iu,  aiid 
made  themselves  at  home ;  great  confusion  ensued,  and  every 
one  was  compelled  to  drink  lar«;e  quantities  of  wine.  Aristode- 
rous  said  that  Eryximachus,  Phaedrus,  and  others  went  away  — 
he  himself  fell  asleep,  and  as  the  nights  were  long  took  a  good 
rest:  he  was  awakened  towards  diiybreak  by  a  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  others  were  either  asleep,  or 
had  gone  away ;  there  remained  uwuke  only  Socrates,  Aris- 
tophane-s  nnd  AgHtlion,  who  were  dnnkiug  out  of  a  large  goblet 
which  they  passed  round,  and  Socnites  was  discoursing  to  them. 
Aristodemus  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  and  he 
was  only  half  awake,  but  the  chief  thing  which  he  rt^raembered, 
was  Socrntes  insisting  to  the  other  two  that  the  genius  of  com- 
eilv  was  the  same  a»  that  of  tra^^eclv,  and  tluit  tlie  writer  of 
tragedy  ought  to  be  a  writer  of  comcily  also.  To  this  they 
were  compeiieil  to  assent,  beins:  sleef»y,  and  not  quite  under- 
standing his  meaning.  And  first  of  all  Aristophanes  dropped, 
and  then,  when  the  day  was  already  dawning,  Agathon.  Soc- 
rates, when  he  had  put  them  to  sleep,  rose  to  depart,  AristodA- 
mus,  Rs  his  manner  was,  following  him.  At  the  Lyceum  he 
took  a  bath  and  passed  the  day  as  usual ;  and  when  evening 
came  he  retired  to  rest  at  his  own  home. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Phaedrus  is  closely  connected  with  the  Symposium,  and  may 
be  regarded  either  as  intnxlucinjx  or  following  it.  Tlie  two  Dia- 
logues  tojrether  contain  the  whole  philo<iophy  of  Plato  on  the  nature 
of  love,  which  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  later  writin«rs  of  Plato  is 
only  intru<luce<l  plaj^fully  or  as  a  figure  of  speech.  But  in  the  Phae- 
drus  and  Symposium  love  and  ])hilosophy  join  hands,  and  one  is  au 
aspect  of  the  other.  The  spiritual  and  emotional  part  is  elevated 
into  the  ideal,  to  which  in  the  Symposium  mankin<l  are  described 
as  lookin<<:  forward,  and  which  in  the  Phaedrus,  as  well  as  in  the 
Phaedo,  they  arc  seekin<^  to  recover  from  a  former  stite  of  existence. 
Whether  the  subject  of  lht>  Dialogue  is  luve  or  rhetoric,  or  the  union 
of  the  two,  or  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  love  and  to  art  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Phaedrus  has  been  passing  the  day  with  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
rhetorician,  and  is  going  to  refresh  himself  by  taking  a  walk  outside 
the  wall,  when  he  is  met  by  Socrates,  who  professes  that  he  will  not 
leave  him  until  he  has  delivered  up  the  speech  with  which  Lysias 
has  regaled  him,  and  which  he  is  carrying  about  in  his  mind,  or  more 
probably  in  a  book  hidden  under  his  cloak,  and  is  intending  to  study 
as  he  walks.  The  imputation  is  not  denied,  and  the  two  agree  to 
direct  their  steps  out  of  the  public  way  along  the  stream  of  the 
Ilissus  towards  a  plane-tree  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  There, 
lying  down  amidst  pleasant  sounds  and  scents,  they  will  read  the 
speech  of  Lysias.  The  country  is  a  novelty  to  Socrates,  who  never 
goes  out  of  the  town ;  and  hence  he  is  full  of  admiration  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  of  which  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  be  con- 
scious. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk  Phaedrus  asks  the  opinion  of  Socrates 
respecting  the  local  tradition  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  Socrates, 
after  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  '*  rationalizers  "  of  his  day,  replies 
that  he  has  no  time  for  t)^s^  "^nice  "  interpretations  of  mythology ; 
^  the  proper  study  of  jilankind  is*  man,"  who  is  a  far  more  complex 
and  wonderful  being  than  ^  ^serpent  Typhon.  When  they  have 
reached  the  planc-trei,  Plytednur^  pulls  out  the  speech  and  reads. 
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The  speech  consists  of  a  foolish  paradox,  which  is  to  the  efieet 
that  the  noo-lover  oaght  to  be  accepted  rather  than  the  lorer^b^ 
cause  he  is  more  rational,  more  agreeable,  more  enduring,  lesi  8119- 
picious,  less  hurtful,  less  boastful,  less  engrossing,  and  because  there 
are  more  of  them,  and  for  a  great  many  other  reasons  which  are 
equally  unmeaning.  Phaedrus  is  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
pi'rioils,  and  wants  to  make  Socrates  say  that  nothing  was  or  erer 
could  be  better  written.  Socrates  does  not  think  much  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  then  he  has  only  attended  to  the  form,  and  in  the  form  he 
thinks  that  he  has  <letected  repetitions  and  other  marks  of  haste. 
He  cannot  a<;rce  with  Phaedrus  in  the  extreme  value  which  he  sets 
u|>on  tliis  pertbrinance,  because  he  is  afraid  of  doing  injustice  to 
Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  and  other  great  writers,  and  is  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  himself,  or  rather  some  power  residing  within 
him,  could  make  a  speech  iK'tter  than  that  of  Lysias  on  the  same 
theme,  and  also  ditrcrcnt  Iroui  his.  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  hare  a 
few  coinuionplaci'S  which  all  speakers  must  equally  employ. 

Pluictlrus  is  (leli;j:hte(l  at  the  prosjK'ct  of  having  another  speech, 
and  ])ronuses  that  he  will  set  up  a  golden  statue  of  Socnites  at  Del- 
phi, if  he  keeps  his  word.  Some  raillery  ensues,  and  at  length  Soc- 
rates, con(]uered  by  the  threat  that  he  shall  never  hear  a  speech  of 
Lysias  again  uuless  he  fulfills  his  promise,  veils  his  face  and  begins. 

The  first  part  of  his  speech  is  a  somewhat  prosaic  discussion  of 
the  opposition  between  desire  and  opinion  guided  by  reason.  But 
he  has  not  proceeded  far  when  he  fancies  that  he  detects  in  himself 
an  unusual  How  of  eloquence — tliis  he  can  only  attribute  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  place,  which  appears  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs. 
Starting  from  the  philosophical  basis  which  has  been  already  laid 
down,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  many  advantages  the  non-lover  hat 
over  the  lover.  The  one  leads  to  softness  and  poverty  and  exclu- 
sivcness,  and  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness ;  *'  crabbed  age  and 
youth  "  have  to  "  live  together,"  and  the  sight  and  the  ways  of  the 
old  are  mighty  disagreeable  to  the  young.  Or  if  they  part  com- 
pany, then  the  spectacle  may  be  seen  of  the  lover  running  away 
from  the  beloved,  who  pursues  him  with  vain  reproaches,  and  de- 
mands his  reward  which  the  other  refuses  to  pay.  The  lover  turns 
virtuous  when  the  hour  of  payment  arrives,  and  the  beloved  learns 
too  late,  after  all  his  pains  and  disagreeables,  that  as  wolves  lore 
lambs  so  lovers  love  their  loves.  (Cp.  Char.  155  D.)  Here  is  the 
end  ;  the  "  other  "  or  "  non-lover  "  part  of  the  speech  had  better  be 
understood,  for  if  in  the  censure  of  the  lover  Socrates  has  broken 
out  in  verse,  what  will  he  do  in  his  praise  of  the  non-lover  ?  He 
haji  said  his  say  and  is  preparing  to  go  away. 

Phaedrus  begs  him  to  remain,  at  any  rate  until  the  heat  of  noon 
has  passed  ;  he  tliinks  that  they  may  as  well  have  a  little  more  con* 
versatioii  before  they  go.     Socrates,  who  has  risen  to  go,  recognixea 
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the  oracular  sign  which  forbids  him  to  depart  until  he  has  done  pen- 
ance. His  conscience  has  been  awakened,  and  like  Stesichoruf  over 
Helen  he  will  sing  a  palinode  for  having  blasphemed  the  majest/  of 
love.     His  palinode  takes  the  form  of  a  myth. 

Socrates  begins  his  tale  with  a  glorification  of  madness,  which  he 
divides  into  four  kinds :  first,  there  is  the  art  of  divination  or  proph- 
ecy —  this,  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  the  Cratylus,  he  connects 
with  matluesa  by  an  etymological  explanation  (jxai-rudf,  fiai^itcif  — 
comp:ii*c  oluvnoTLKif^  oiWurrtKr/,  **  'tis  all  one  reckoning,  save  the 
phra:»e  is  a  little  variations  ")  ;  secondly,  there  is  the  art  of  purifi- 
cation by  mysteries ;  thinlly,  poetry  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Mustes 
(ep.  Ion,  j33  foil.),  without  which  no  man  can  cuter  their  temple. 
.-Vll  tills  shows  that  madness  is  one  of  Heaven's  blessiniirs  and  mav 
sometimes  he  a  great  deal  better  than  sense.  Tliere  is  also  a  fourth 
kind  of  madness  which  cannot  be  explained  without  impiiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  soul. 

Tlie  soul  is  immortal,  for  she  is  the  source  of  all  motion  both  in 
hei*self  ami  in  others.  Of  her  true  and  divine  form  it  would  be 
lon<;  to  tell,  but  she  may  be  described  in  a  figure  as  a  comi)Osite 
being  made  up  of  a  charioteer  and  a  pair  of  winged  steeds.  The 
steeds  of  the  gods  are  immortal,  but  ours  are  one  mortal  and  the 
other  immortal.  The  immortal  soul  soars  upwards  into  the  heavens, 
but  the  mortal  drops  her  plumes  and  is  draggled  upon  the  earth. 

Now  tlie  nature  of  the  wings  is  to  rise  and  carry  the  downward 
element  into  the  upper  world  —  there  to  behold  beauty,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  the  other  things  of  God  by  which  the  soul  is  nour- 
ished. On  a  certain  day  Zeus  the  lord  of  heaven  goes  forth  in  a 
winged  chariot ;  and  an  array  of  gods  and  demi-gods  and  of  human 
souls  in  their  train,  follows  him.  There  are  glorious  and  blessed  sights 
in  the  interior  of  heaven,  and  he  who  will  may  freely  behold  them. 
The  great  vision  of  all  is  seen  at  the  feast  of  the  gods,  when  they 
ascend  the  heights  of  heaven  —  all  but  Hestia,  who  is  left  at  home 
to  keep  house.  The  horses  of  the  gods  glide  readily  upwards  and 
stand  upon  the  outside,  and  are  carried  round  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
spheres,  and  gaze  upon  the  world  beyond.  But  of  this  world  beyond 
tlie  heavens,  who  can  tell  ?  There  is  an  essence  formless,  colorless, 
intangible,  perceived  by  the  mind  only,  circling  above  in  the  place 
of  time  knowledge.  The  divine  ndnd  in  her  revolution  enjoys  this 
fidr  prospect,  and  beholds  justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge  in 
their  everlasting  essence.  When  fulfilled  with  the  sight  of  them  she 
returns  home,  and  the  charioteer  puts  up  the  horses  in  their  stable, 
and  crives  them  ambrosia  to  eat  and  nectar  to  drink.  This  is  the 
life  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  human  soul  tries  to  reach  the  same  heights, 
but  hardly  succeeds ;  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the  charioteer  rises 
above,  and  sometimes  sinks  below  the  fair  vision,  and  is  at  last 
obliged,  after  much  contention,  to  turn  away  and  leave  the  plain  of 
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trath.  Yet  if  she  has  followed  in  the  train  of  anj  god  and  once 
beheld  truth  she  is  preserved  harmless,  and  is  carried  round  in  the 
next  reTolution  of  the  spheres ;  and  if  always  followin<^,  and  alwnra 
seeing  the  truth,  then  forever  harmless.  But  if  she  drops  her  win^s 
and  falls  to  the  earth,  then  she  takes  the  form  of  man,  and  the  kmiI 
which  has  seen  most  of  the  truth  passes  into  a  philosopher  or  lover ; 
that  which  has  seen  truth  in  the  second  de<rro^»  into  a  kin^  or  war- 
rior ;  the  third,  into  a  householder  or  money-maker ;  the  fourth,  into 
a  gymnast ;  the  fifth,  into  a  prophet  or  mystic ;  the  sixth,  into  a 
poet  or  imitator ;  the  seventh,  into  a  husbandman  or  c*rift?ttiuin ;  the 
eighth,  into  a  Sophist  or  (lomap:ogue ;  the  ninth,  into  a  tyrant.  In 
all  these  conditions  he  who  lives  rij^hteously  improves,  and  he  who 
lives  unrighteously  deteriorates  his  lot.  Ten  thousand  years  elapse 
before  the  souls  of  men  in  general  can  retrain  their  first  estate,  ami 
have  their  winirs  rcstor^Ml  to  thorn.  And  the  soul  of  a  man  mav 
drsci'n«l  into  a  beast,  and  return  a-jjain  into  the  f«»nn  of  man.  But 
tli»»  form  of  man  can  only  be  acquiretl  at  all  by  those  who  have  onre 
bi'beld  truth,  for  the  soul  of  man  alone  apprehends  the  universal ; 
and  this  is  the  recollection  of  that  kno\vled<;e  which  she  attaine«l 
when  in  the  company  of  the  }ro<ls.  At  the  end  of  every  thousaml 
years  the  soul  has  another  choice,  and  may  go  upwards  or  down- 
wards. Only  ihe  soul  of  a  philosopher  or  lover  who  has  three  timi^ 
in  succession  chosen  the  better  life  may  receive  wings  and  go  her 
way  in  three  thousand  years. 

Fur  the  soul  in  her  own  nature  havin-T  the  vision  of  true  beinsr 
remembers  in  her  condition  here  those  glorious  sights  of  justice  and 
temperance  and  wisdom  and  truth  which  she  once  sazed  upon  when 
in  companv  with  the  heavenlv  choir.  Then  she  celebrated  holy  mvs- 
teries  and  beheld  blessed  apparitions  shining  in  pure  light,  herself 
pure  and  not  as  yet  entombed  in  the  oyster-shell  of  the  body.  And 
still  she  is  eager  to  depart,  and  like  a  bird  is  fluttering  and  looking 
upwards,  and  is  therefore  esteemed  mad.  Such  a  light  of  other  days 
is  spread  over  her  when  she  remembers  that  beauty  which  alone  of 
the  ideas  has  any  visible  representation  on  earth.  For  wisdom  has 
no  outward  form,  and  is  "  too  dazzling  bright  for  mortal  eye."  Now 
the  corrupted  nature,  when  blindly  excited  by  the  vision  of  beauty, 
only  rushes  on  to  enjoy,  and  wallows  like  a  quadruped  in  sensual 
pleasures.  But  the  true  mystic,  who  has  seen  the  many  sights  of 
bliss,  when  he  beholds  a  godlike  form  or  face  is  ravished  with  delight, 
and  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  bcinij  thought  mad  he  would  fall  down 
and  worship.  ITien  the  stiffened  wing  be?jins  to  relax  and  grow 
a<;ain.  At  the  si-^ht  of  earthlv  beautv  the  memorv  of  the  heavenlr 
is  recalled ;  desire  which  has  been  imprisoned,  pours  over  the  soul 
of  the  lover;  the  germ  of  the  wing  unfolds,  and  stings  and  pangs 
at  birth,  like  the  cutting  of  teetli,  are  everywhere  felt.  (Cp.  SxTnp. 
2(»G  foil.)      Father  and  mother,  and  goods  and  laws,  and  propri- 
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eties  are  nothing  to  him ;  his  beloved  is  his  physician,  who  can  alone 
cure  his  pain.  An  apocryphal  sacred  nrriter  says  that  mortals  call  him 
Love,  but  the  immortals  call  him  Dove,  or  the  winged  one,  in  order 
to  represent  the  force  of  his  wings  —  at  any  rate  this  is  his  nature. 
Now  the  characters  of  lovers  depend  upon  the  god  whom  they  tbl- 
lowed  in  the  other  world,  and  they  choose  their  loves  in  this  world 
accordin^^ly.  The  followers  of  Arcs  are  fierce  and  violent ;  those 
of  Zeus  seek  out  some  philosophical  and  imperial  nature ;  the  attend- 
ants of  Here  find  a  royal  luve ;  and  in  like  manner  the  followers 
of  every  god  seek  a  love  who  is  in  his  likeness,  and  they  communi- 
cate to  him  the  nature  which  they  have  received  from  their  god. 
The  manner  in  which  they  take  tlieir  love  is  as  follows :  -^ 

I  told  vou  about  the  charioteer  and  two  steeds,  the  one  a  noble 
animal  who  is  suldcd  bv  word  and  admonition  onlv,  the  other  an 
ill-lookini;  villain  who  will  hanlly  yield  to  blow  or  spur.  Together 
all  three,  who  are  a  fi'rure  of  the  soul,  approach  the  vision  of  love. 
And  now  a  confrtct  be«^ins.  Tlie  ill-conditioned  steed  rushes  on  to 
enjoy,  but  the  charioteer,  who  behoUls  the  beloved  with  awe,  falls 
back  in  adoration,  and  forces  both  the  steeds  on  their  haunches ; 
again  the  evil  steed  rushes  forwards  and  pulls  shamelessly.  Then 
a  still  more  fearful  condict  ensues ;  the  charioteer  dropping  at  the 
very  start  jerks  violently  the  bit  from  the  clinched  teeth  of  the 
brute,  and  pulling  hanler  than  ever  at  the  reins,  covers  his  tongue 
and  jaws  with  blood,  and  forces  him  to  rest  his  hocks  and  haunches 
with  pain  upon  the  ground.  AVhen  this  has  happened  several  times, 
the  villain  is  tamed  and  humbled,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
soul  of  the  lover  follows  the  beloved  in  modesty  and  holy  fear.  And 
now  their  bliss  is  consummated  ;  the  same  image  of  love  dwells  in 
the  breast  of  either ;  and  if  they  have  self-control,  they  pass  their 
lives  in  the  greatest  happiness  which  is  attainable  by  man  —  they 
live  masters  of  themselves  and  conquer  in  one  of  the  three  heavenly 
victories.  But  if  they  choose  the  lower  life  of  ambition  they  may 
still  have  a  happy  destiny,  though  inferior,  because  they  have  not 
the  approval  of  the  whole  souL  At  last  they  leave  the  body  and 
proceed  on  their  pilgrim's  progress,  and  those  who  have  once  begun 
can  never  go  back.  Wlien  the  time  comes  they  receive  their  wings 
and  fly  away,  and  the  lovers  have  the  same  wings. 

Socrates  concludes  :  — 

These  are  the  blessings  of  love,  and  thus  I  have  made  my  re- 
csmtation  in  finer  language  than  before,  but  this  was  only  in  order 
to  please  Phaedrus.  If  I  said  what  was  wrong  at  first,  please  to  at- 
tribute my  error  to  Lysias.  who  ought  to  study  philosophy  instead 
of  rhetoric,  and  then  he  will  not  mislead  his  disciple  Phaedrus. 

Phaedrus  is  afraid  that  he  will  lose  conceit  of  Lysias,  and  that 
Lysias  will  be  out  of  conceit  with  himself,  and  leave  off  making 
speeches,  as  the  politicians  have  been  deriding  him.     Socrates  is  of 
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opinion  that  tliere  u  small  danger  of  thin,  and  that  the  poIitieiaBf 
are  themnelves  the  great  rhetoricians  of  the  a<!:e,  who  desire  to  attain 
immortality  hy  the  author#hip  of  laws,  and  therefore  there  eao  be 
no  disgrace,  nothing  with  which  anybody  could  repirmch  LysiM  in 
being  a  writer,  but  there  may  be  disgrace  in  being  a  bad  one. 

And  what  is  good  or  bad  writing  or  speaking  ?  There  is  time 
to  consider  that  question.  For  by  the  discussion  of  such  question* 
man  lives,  and  not  by  the  indulgence  of  boilily  pleasures.  And 
the  grasshoppers  who  are  chirruping  around  may  carry  our  words 
to  the  Muses,  who  are  their  patronesises ;  fur  tliu  gniS!>hoppen  were 
human  beings  themselves  in  a  world  before  the  ^lusc:*,  and  when 
the  Pluses  came  they  died  of  hunger  for  the  love  of  Hong.  And  they 
carry  to  thuin  in  heaven  the  report  of  those  who  honor  them  on 
earth. 

f-^T\ie.  first  nilc  of  good  speakinj:  is  to  know  ami  speak  truth; 
trn(»  art  i.<  truth.  say.«  a  Spartan  proverb,  whereas  rhetoric  is  a  moile 
of  enclinntin«f  the  <im\,  whieli  makes  tliinirs  appear  jukmI  and  evil, 
like  and  unlike,  acoonling  to  the  fancy  of  the  sjK»aker.  Still, 
mankind  are  <leeeive<l,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  there- 
fore he  who  would  either  impose  on  others  or  escape  imposition  must 
know  the  truth. 

Socrates  then  pro|>ose5  tlmt  they  shall  use  the  two  speeches  as 
illustrations  of  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  first  distinguishing  between  the 
debatable  and  undisputed  class  of  subjects.  In  the  debatable  class 
/  there  ought  to  be  a  definition  of  all  disputed  matters.  But  there 
was  no  such  definition  in  the  speech  of  Lysias ;  nor  is  there  any 
order  or  connection  in  his  wonis  any  more  than  in  a  nursery  rh^'me. 
With  this  he  compares  the  regular  divisions  of  the  other  speech, 
which  was  his  own  (and  yet  not  his  own,  for  the  local  deities  must 
have  inspired  him).  This  *^  fancy  "  of  his  will  be  found  to  embody 
two  principles  :  first,  that  of  synthesis  or  the  comprehension  c€  parts 
in  a  whole ;  secondly,  analysis,  or  the  resolution  of  the  whole  into 
parts.  These  are  the  processes  of  division  and  generalization  which 
are  so  dear  to  the  dialectician,  that  king  of  men.  But  this  is 
dialectic  and  not  rhetoric;  of  which  the  remains  are  but  scanty 
after  order  and  arrangement  have  been  subtracted.  There  is  nothing 
lefl  but  a  heap  of  ^  ologies  "  and  other  technical  terms  invented  by 
Theodorus,  Evenus,  Tisias.  Grorgias,  and  others  who  have  rules  for 
everything,  and  who  teach  how  to  be  short  or  long  at  pleasure. 
Prodicus  showed  his  sood  sense  in  savin ^r  that  there  was  a  better 
thing  than  either  being  short  or  long,  which  was  to  be  of  a  conven- 
ient length. 

Still,  notwithstanding;  the  absurtUties  of  Polus  and  others,  rhetoric 
has  great  power  in  public  assemblies.  This,  however,  is  not  given 
by  these  technical  rules,  but  is  the  gift  of  genius.  The  real  art  is 
always  being  confused  by  rhetoricians  with  the  preliminaries  of  the 
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art.  The  perfection  of  oratory  is  the  perfection  of  all  things ;  but 
for  this  the  art  of  rhetoric  can  do  little,  and  the  art  which  does  this 
little  is  of  another  kind  from  that  which  is  taught  by  the  rhet- 
oricians. 

Pericles,  the  most  accomplished  of  all  speakers,  derived  his  art 
not  from  rhetoric  but  from  the  philosophy  of  nature  which  he  learnt 
from  Anaxai^ras.  The  true  rhetoric  is  like  medicine,  nnd  the  rhe 
orician  has  to  consider  the  natures  of  men's  souls  as  the  physician 
considers  the  natures  of  their  bodies.  Sticli  and  such  persons  are  to 
be  affected  in  this  way,  such  and  such  others  in  that ;  he  must  know 
the  times  and  the  seasons  for  savini;  this  or  that.  Tlits  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  this,  if  there  be  such  an  art,  is  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

I  know  that  tlu-re  are  some  professors  of  the  art  who  maintain 
that  proba))ility  is  stron'^er  than  truth.  But  we  maintain  that  prob- 
abilitv  is  en'^endered  bv  likeness  of  the  truth,  whieh  is  )M»st  at- 
tiined  bv  the  knowledcrc  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  iroofl 
man  shi>uM  not  be  to  please  or  persuade  his  fellow-servants,  but  to 
please  his  ^ood  masters  who  are  the  gods.  Rhetoric  bus  a  fair  be- 
jjinninir  in  this. 

Enough  of  the  art  of  speaking ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  true  use  of  writing.  There  is  an  old  Egyptian  tale  of  Theuth, 
the  inventor  of  writing,  showing  his  invention  to  the  god  Thamuz, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  only  spoil  men's  memories  and  take 
awav  their  understandinijs.  From  this  tale,  which  vouni;  Athens 
will  probably  scorn,  may  be  gathered  the  lesson  that  writing  is  in- 1 
ferior  to  speech.  For  writing  is  like  a  picture  which  can  give  no  I 
answer  to  a  question,  and  has  only  a  deceitful  likeness  of  a  living 
creature.  It  has  no  power  of  adaptation,  but  uses  the  same  wopjs 
for  all.  It  is  a  sort  of  bastard  and  not  a  legitimate  son  of  knowl- 
e<lge,  and  when  an  attack  is  made  upon  this  illegitimate  progeny 
neither  the  parent  npr  any  one  else  is^h$ifi_tfl  defend  it.  The  hus- 
bandman will  not  seriously  incline  to  sow  his  seed  in  such  a  hot-bed 
or  garden  of  Adonis  ;  he  will  rather  sow  in  the  natural  soil  of  the 
human  soul  which  has  depth  of  earth ;  and  he  will  anticipate  this 
natural  process  by  writing,  if  at  all,  ouly  as  a  remedy  against  old 
age.  The  natural  growth  will  be  far  nobler,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  minds.  . 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  just  this,  —  that  until  a 
man  knows  the  truth,  and  the  manner  of  adapting  the  truth  to  the 
natures  of  other  men,  he  cannot  be  a  good  orator ;  also,  that  th^^ 
living  is  better  than  the  written  word,  and  that  the  principles  of 
justice  and  truth  when  <lelivered  by  word  of  mouth  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  a  man's  own  bosom,  and  their  lawful  descendants 
take  up  their  abode  in  others.  Such  an  orator  as  he  is  who  has 
them,  you  and  I  would  fain  become.  And  to  all  composers  in  the 
world  who  are  poets,  orators,  legislators,  we  hereby  announce  that 
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if  their  composidoDS  are  based  upon  these  principles  then  ihmj  mn 
not  only  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  but  philosophers.  All  the  rest 
are  mere  flatterers  and  putters  together  of  words.  This  is  the  mes- 
sage which  Ph:iedrus  undertakes  to  cany  to  Lysias  fhom  die  local 
deities,  and  Socrates  will  himself  carry  a  similar  message  to  his 
favorite  Isocrates,  whoM  future  distinction  as  a  great  liietoriciaa 
he  prophesies.  The  heat  of  the  day  has  passed,  and  after  offering  op 
a  prayer  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  Socrates  and  Fhaedrai  depait. 

There  are  two  principal  controversies  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  Phacdrus ;  the  first  relates  to  the  subject,  the  second  to 
the  date  of  the  Dialo«;ue. 

There  9ccins  to  be  a  notion  that  the  work  of  a  sreat  artist  like 
Plato  cuuM  nut  fail  in  unity,  and  that  the  unity  of  a  dialogue  re- 
quiivs  :i  A\vj\v  sul»jo(rt.  Rut  the  coiu'»»prion  of  unity  really  applies 
in  wry  <liir»'ivnt  iU-^hm*?  ami  w.^ys  to  dilVcn'nt  kinds  of  art ;  to  a 
statui'.  lin*  fxampK*.  far  more  than  to  any  kind  of  literary  composi- 
tion, ami  to  s»>ine  >pi*ciivs  ot'  litcraturt^  tar  more  than  to  other?.  Nor 
does  the  diaIo<;uc  appear  to  be  a  style  of  composition  in  which  the 
requirement  of  uuiiy  is  most  stringent ;  nor  should  the  idea  of  unity 
derived  from  one  sort  of  art  be  hastily  transferred  to  another.  The 
double  titles  of  several  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  seem  to  indicate 
that  tliis  severer  unity  was  not  attempted  by  Plato.  The  Republic 
is  divided  between  the  search  after  justice  and  the  construction  of 
the  ideal ;  the  Parmenides  between  the  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
ideas  and  of  the  Eleatic  one  or  being ;  the  Gorgias  between  the  art 
of  speaking  and  the  nature  of  the  good ;  the  Sophist  between  the 
detection  of  the  Sophist  and  the  correlation  of  ideas.  The  Theac* 
tetus,  the  Politicus,  and  the  Philebus,  have  also  digressions  which 
are  but  remotely  connected  with  the  main  subject. 

Thus  the  comparison  of  Plato's  other  writings,  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect to  find  one  idea  pervading  a  whole  work,  but  one,  two,  or  more, 
as  the  invention  of  the  writer  may  suggest  or  his  &ncy  wander.  If 
each  dialogue  were  confined  to  the  development  of  a  single  idea,  this 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  dialogue,  nor  could  any  controversy 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Phaedrus  treated  of  love  or  rhetoric 
But  the  truth  is  that  Plato  subjects  himself  to  no  rule  of  this  sort. 
Like  every  great  artist  he  gives  unity  of  form  to  the  different  and 
apparently  distracting  topics  which  he  brings  together.  He  works 
freely  and  is  not  to  be  supposeil  to  have  arranged  ever}*  part  of  the 
dialoscue  before  he  begins  to  write.  He  fastens  or  weaves  together 
the  frame  of  his  discourse  loosely  and  imperfectly,  and  which  is  the 
warp  and  which  is  the  woof  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 

The  subjects  of  the  Phaedrus  (exclusive  of  the  short  introductory 
passage  about  mythology  which  is  suggested  by  the  local  tradition) 
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are  first  the  false  or  conventional  art  of  rhetoric ;  secondly,  lovo  or 
the  inspiration  of  beauty  and  knowledge  which  is  described  as  mad* 
ne!>s ;  thirdly,  dialectic  or  the  art  of  composition  and  division ; 
fourthly,  the  true  rhetoric,  which  is  based  upon  dialectic ;  fitlhly, 
the  superiority  of  the  spoken  over  the  written  wonl.  ITie  continuous 
thrciiil  which  appears  and  reappears  throujjhout  is  rhetoric  ;  this  is 
the  j^round  into  which  the  re:$t  of  the  I)ialt>t;ue  is  inlaid,  in  i>arts 
eml>ruiden»d  with  line  wonls  "in  onler  to  pk*a:<u  Phaeclrus." 
The  speech  of  Lysias,  a?id  th»*  firsi  sporrh  of  Soi*rates  are  cxam- 
j>les  of  the  false  rhetorie,  as  the  seioiid  speech  of  S«)crates  is  ad- 
»!'iccd  a«  an  instance  of  the  true.  But  the  true  rhetorie  is  based  upon  i 
tlialectic,  and  dialectic  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  akin  to  love  (<'in  j 
Syuip.  210  foil.)  :  tliey  arc  two  aspc<'ts  of  philosophy  in  whieh  the 
teehniealities  of  rliei«>rie  are  al>sorbed.  Thus  the  exanii)le  beeonies 
also  the  deeper  themo  of  discourse.  The  true  knowled«jre  of  thinirs 
in  ln'aven  ami  earth  is  based  upon  enthu>iasui  or  love  of  the  ideas ; 
and  the  true  ordtT  of  speeeh  or  writing:  pr<K'e»'ds  aceordin^r  to  them. 
I-iOve.  a-jain.  has  thn'e  «le'Xive>  :  first,  of  iuti*resied  lovr  (•(irre.''|H»udiu«x 
to  the  conveiirinualities  ot  rhetorie ;  seeoudiv,  of  di>iiiter»>led  m*  uiad 
love,  tixe«l  ou  <>bje<'ts  of  sense,  and  auswi-riuji,  perhaps,  lu  poetry  ; 
thinlly,  of  disinterested  love  direeted  towards  the  un.-een,  answeriui; 
to  dialectic  or  the  seienee  of  the  ideas.  Lastlv,  the  art  of  rhetoric  in 
the  lower  sense  is  found  to  rest  on  a  knowleil^re  of  the  natures  and 
characters  of  men.  whieh  Sm-rates  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dialo'^ue  has  described  as  his  own  peculiar  study. 

Thus  amid  the  appoaranec  of  iliseord  a  very  tolerable  dei^ree  of 
uniformity  betiins  to  arise  ;  there  are  many  threads  of  conneetion 
whieh  are  not  visible  at  first  si'iht.  At  the  same  time  the  Phaetlrus, 
although  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Platonic  Dialo'jfues,  mav  be 
aduutte«l  to  have  m«)re  of  the  character  of  a  **  tour  tie  tbrce,"  and 
has  certainly  more  of  the  *•  quidlibet  audeudi  potestas  "  than  any 
other. 

The  first  speech  is  composed  '^  in  tliat  balanced  style  in  which  the 
wise  love  to  talk."  (Symp.  185  C.)  The  characteristics  of  rhetoric 
are  insipidiiy,  mannerism,  and  monotonous  parallelism  of  clauses. 
Tliere  is  more  rhythm  than  reason ;  the  creative  power  of  imagina- 


tion IS  wanting. 


"  *Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 


Plato  has  seized  by  anticipation  the  spirit  which  hung  over  Greek 
literature  for  a  tliousand  years  afterwards.  Yet  doubtless  there  were 
some  who,  like  Phaedrus,  felt  a  delii^ht  in  the  harmonious  cadence 
and  the  pedantic  reasoning  of  the  rhetoricians  newly  imported  from 
Sicily,  whieh  had  ceased  to  be  awakened  in  them  by  i-eally  great 
works,  such  as  the  poems  of  Anacreon  or  Sappho,  or  the  orations  of 
Pericles.     That  the  first  speech  was  really  written  by  Lysias  is  im- 
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probable.  Liko  the  poem  of  Solon,  or  the  story  of  Thamos  sad 
Theuth,  or  the  funeral  oration  of  Afipasia  (if  genuine),  or  tlie  pre- 
tense of  Socrates  in  the  Cratjlus  that  his  knowledge  of  phiIolog]r  i» 
derived  from  Euth^-phro,  the  invention  is  really  due  to  the  imagiiiar 
tion  of  Plato,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  parodies  of  the  Sophists 
in  the  Protigoras.  Numerous  fictions  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  Di^ 
lotxue?,  and  tlie  gravity  of  Plato  has  sometimes  imposed  upon  his 
commentators.  The  introduction  of  a  cousiderable  writing  of  as- 
other  would  seem  not  to  be  iu  keeping  with  a  great  work  of  art* 
and  has  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

In  the  ^ecoud  S|)eeeh  Six'ratcs  is  exhibited  as  beating  the  ihctori- 
cians  at  their  own  weapons :  he  "  an  un practiced  man  and  they  ma»- 
tens  of  the  art."  True  to  his  cliaracter  he  must,  however,  profifss 
thit  the  8iH3och  which  he  makes  is  not  his  own.  for  he  knows  nothing 
of  himself.  (Cp.  Symp.  201  D.)  Tlie  superiority  of  this  speech 
oviT  till*  fir^t  seiMiis  to  consist  cliivMv  in  a  bett(;r  jirran^remcnt  of  the 
topirs :  a  lesser  merit  is  the  trnsiter  liveliness  of  S<H»rates,  which 
hurries  him  into  verse  an(l  relieves  the  inunotonv  of  the  stvle ;  and 
he  jrives  an  apparent  weii^ht  to  his  wonls  hv  going  back  to  general 
maxims. 

Both  speeches  are  strongly  condemned  by  Socrates  as  sinful  aod 
blafi^phemous  towards  the  god  Love,  and  as  worthy  only  of  some 
haunt  of  sailors  to  which  good  manners  were  unknown.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  antl  other  wild  language  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  way  of  contrast  to  the  formality  of  the  two  speeches  (Soc- 
rates has  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  has  escaped  from  the  trammels 
of  rhetoric)  seems  to  be  that  the  two  speeches  proceed  upon  the  suj>- 
positiou  that  love  is  and  ou<rht  to  be  interested,  and  that  no  such 
thine:  as  a  real  or  disinterested  passion,  which  would  be  at  the  same 
time  lasting,  could  be  conceived. 

Tills  is  what  Socrates  proposes  to  recant  in  the  famous  myth, 
which  is  a  sort  of  parable,  and  like  other  parables  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive too  minute  an  interpretation.  In  all  such  allegories  there  is  a 
great  deal  which  is  merely  ornamental,  and  the  interpreter  has  to 
separate  the  important  from  the  unimportant.  Socrates  himself  has 
given  the  right  clew  when,  in  using  his  own  discourse  aflerwards  as 
the  text  for  his  examination  of  rhetoric,  he  characterizes  it  as  a 
"  partly  true  and  tolerably  credible  mythus,"  in  which  amid  poetical 
figures,  order  and  arrangement  were  not  forirotten. 

The  soul  is  described  in  magnificent  language  as  the  self-mored 
and  the  source  of  motion  in  all  other  things.  This  is  the  philosoph- 
ical theme  or  proem  of  the  whole.  But  ideas  must  be  given  through 
something,  and  un<ler  the  pretext  that  to  realize  the  true  nature  of 
the  soul  would  be  not  only  tedious  but  impossible,  we  at  once  pass 
on  to  describe  the  souls  of  gods  as  well  as  men  under  the  figure  of 
two  winged   steeds   and   a   charioteer.     No   connection   is   traced 
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betweea  the  soul  as  the  great  motive  power  aad  the  triple  9oul  which 
is  thus  imaged.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  tlii;t  the  chainutccr 
rcpru9cnts  the  reason,  or  that  the  black  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
sensual  or  concupiscent  element  of  human  nature.  The  white  horse 
also  represents  rational  impul^s,  but  the  description  in  p.  253,  "  a 
lover  of  honor  and  mo<lesty  and  tcmpcrancct  and  a  follower  of  true 
glory,"  thoiii;li  kiudnnl,  does  not  .it  once  recall  the  "  spirit "  (</ufio«) 
of  the  Republic.  The  two  steeds  really  conv;?pond  in  a  figure  more 
nearly  to  the  appetiiivu  and  iiiunil  or  ricini-rational  soul  of  Aristotle. 
And  thus  for  the  first  time,  pcrhap::,  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
"we  Lave  represented  to  us  the  threefold  division  of  psycholo'jry.  The 
image  of  the  charioteer  and  the  steeds  has  been  compared  with  a 
similar  ima<;e  which  oi'curs  in  the  verses  of  Parmenides  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  the  horses  of  Pannenides  have  no  allegor- 
ical meauini;,  and  that  ihe  jMX't  is  only  <lescri!)iii;^  his  own  approach 
in  a  clianot  to  the  re'^ious  of  li'^lit  aad  the  house  of  the  gotltless  of 
truth. 

The  triple  soul  has  lia<l  a  previous  existence,  in  wlueh  tollowin*' 
in  the  train  of  some  i^nil.  tvmn  whom  she  derived  her  eliararter.  she 
beheld  partially  and  imprrfeetly  the  vision  of  abs<ilute  truth.  All 
her  atler  existence,  passed  in  mauy  forms  of  men  and  animals,  is 
spent  in  re^^ainin-^  this,  hi  the  various  sta-^es  of  this  lon'j:  stnr^ojle 
she  is  sorelv  let  and  hindered  bv  the  aniai.al  desires  of  the  interior 
or  eoneupi.-ceiit  steed.  A'^ain  and  a-^ain  she  beholds  the  riashin;^; 
l)eauty  of  the  beloved.  But  before  that  vision  can  be  finally  enjoye<l 
the  animal  «lesires  must  be  subjected. 

Tlic  moral  or  spiritual  element  in  man  is  rcpresente<l  by  the  im- 
mortal steed  which,  like  ^v  jlo-s  in  the  Republic,  always  sides  with 
the  reason.  Both  are  dragged  out  of  their  course  by  the  furious 
inipidses  of  desire.  In  the  end  something  is  conceded  to  the  desires, 
atVer  they  have  been  finally  humbled  and  overpowered.  And  yet 
the  way  of  philosophy,  or  perfect  love  of  the  unseen  is  total  absti- 
nence from  bodily  deli«j:lits.  '^  But  all  men  cannot  receive  tliis  say- 
ing :  "  in  the  lower  life  of  ambition  they  may  be  taken  off  their 
guard  and  stoop  to  folly  unawares,  and  then,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  the  highest  bliss,  yet  if  they  have  once  conquered  they 
may  be  happy  enough. 

The  language  of  the  Meno  and  the  Phaedo  as  well  as  of  the 

Phaedrus,  seems  to  show  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  Plato  was  quite 

serious  in  maintaining  a  former  state  of  existence.      His  mission  was 

to  ivalize  the  abstract;  in  that  all  good  and  truth,  all  the  hopes  of 

this     ;|,^j  another   life   seemed  to  centre.     It  was   another   kind  of 

know  jyjgy   iQ  ijjnj  —  j^  second  world   distinct   fi-om    that   of  sense, 

which    jj^^.Qn;(i  to  exist  widiin  him  far  more  trulv  than    the   tleetin*' 

ooje'M  g  Qf  5fnse  which  ai*e  without  him.     When  we  are  once  able  to 

imagi\Q^  the  intense  power  which  abstract  ideas  exercised  over  the 
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tninrl  of  Plato,  we  see  that  there  was  do  more  dUficalt/  to  him  fai 
realizing  the  eternal  existence  of  them  and  of  the  human  minds 
which  were  associated  with  them  —  in  the  past  and  future  than  in 
the  present.  The  difficulty  was  not  how  thev  could  exist,  hot  how 
they  could  fail  to  exist.  In  the  attempt  to  res^ain  thb  ^  saTtng " 
knowled<2;e  of  the  idea^,  the  sense  was  ibund  to  be  as  great  an 
enemy  as  the  desires ;  and  hence  two  thingfs  which  to  us  seem  c|uite 
distinct  are  inextricably  blended  in  the  representatiou  of  Plato. 

Thus  far  we  may  believe  that  Plato  was  serious  in  his  conception 
of  the  soul  as  a  motive  power,  in  his  reminiscence  of  a  former  state 
of  being,  in  his  elevation  of  the  reason  over  sense  and  passion,  and 
perhaps  in  his  doctrine  of  transmiirration.  Was  he  equally  serious 
in  the  rest  ?  For  example,  are  we  to  attribute  his  tripartite  division 
of  the  soul  to  the  •io<l.<  V  Or  is  this  inerelv  assigned  to  them  bv 
way  of  prirallelisni  with  m»*n  ?  The  hitter  is  the  more  probable ; 
lor  the  horses  of  the  irmls  aiv  !)nth  white,  i.  e.  their  ever}'  impulse  is 
in  liarnionv  with  rea.-on  ;  tlu-ir  dualism,  on  the  other  liaiid,  only 
carries  out  the  liirure  of  the  chariot.  Is  he  serious,  n^ain.  in  rejranl- 
ing  love  as  **  a  uia<lness  ?  "  That  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  antithesis 
to  the  former  conception  of  love.  At  the  same  time  he  appears  to 
intimate  here,  as  in  the  Ion,  Apolo'zy,  Meno,  and  elsewhere,  that 
there  is  a  faculty  in  man,  whether  to  be  termed  in  modem  language 
genius,  or  inspiration,  or  idealism,  which  cannot  be  refluced  to  rule 
and  measure.  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  ironically  repeating  the  common  . 
language  of  mankind  about  philosophy,  and  is  turning  their  jest 
into  a  sort  of  earnest.  (Cp.  Phaedr.  61  B;  Symp.  218  B.)  Or  is 
he  serious  in  hohiing  that  e«ich  soul  bears  the  character  of  a  jfod  ? 
Perhaps  he  had  no  other  account  to  give  of  the  ditferences  of  human 
characters  to  which  he  afterwards  refers.  Or,  again,  in  his  absurd 
derivation  of  fxaiTiKyj  and  olajvioTLKYJ  and  i/xc/io^  (cp.  Cratylus)  ?  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  irony  of  Socrates  to  mix  up  sense 
and  nonsense  in  such  a  wav  that  no  exact  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween  them.  And  allegory  helps  to  increase  this  sort  of  confu- 
sion. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  the  parables  and  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
the  meaning  is  allowed  to  break  through  the  figui*e,  and  the  details 
are  not  alwavs  consistent.  When  the  charioteers  and  their  steeds 
stand  upon  the  dome  of  heaven  they  behold  the  intangible,  invisible 
essences  which  are  not  objects  of  sijrht.  This  is  >)ecause  the  force 
of  language  can  no  further  go.  Nor  can  we  dwell  much  on  the 
circumstance,  that  at  the  completion  of  ten  thousand  years  all  are  *"*> 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  ;  because  he  also  n-pr^ 
seats  tills  as  dependent  on  their  own  goo<l  conduct  in  the  succe»8sive 
stages  of  existence.  Nor  again  can  we  attribute  anything  to  the  acci- 
dental inference  which  would  also  follow,  that  even  a  tynmt  n**y 
live  righteously  in  the  condition  of  life  to  which  fate  has  callecl  him 
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(**  be  aablins  might,  I  dinna  ken  '^.  But  this  would  be  much  at 
Tariance  with  Plato  himself  and  with  Greek  notions  generally.  He 
is  much  more  serious  in  distincmishins  men  from  animals  bv  their 
recognition  of  the  universal  which  they  have  known  in  a  former 
state,  and  in  denyin^^  tbit  this  gifl  of  reason  can  ever  be  obliterated 
or  lost.  In  the  laniniasre  of  some  rooilern  theologians  he  misrht  be  said 
to  maintain  the  "  final  perseverance "  of  those  who  have  entered 
on  their  pilgrim's  proi>r(*ss.  Other  intimations  of  a  *'  metaphysic  ** 
or  **  theology  "  of  the  future  may  also  be  discerned  in  him  :  (1)  The 
moderate  predestiuarianiMm  which  here,  as  in  the  Republic,  acknowl- 
edges the  element  of  chance  in  human  life,  aud  yet  asserts  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  ;  (2)  The  recognition  of  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intrliecttial  principle  in  man  under  the  image  of  an 
immortal  steed ;  (3)  The  notion  that  the  divine  nature  exists  by  the 
contemplation  of  ideas  of  virtue  and  justice  —  or.  in  other  words, 
the  assertion  of  tlu>  ossentinlly  moral  nature  of  God  :  (4)  Again, 
there  is  the  hint  that  human  lite  is  a  life  of  aspiration  only,  and  that 
the  true  ideal  is  not  to  be  found  in  art ;  (5)  There  occurs  the  first 
trace  of  the  distinction  between  certain  and  contingent  matter ;  (6) 
The  conception  of  the  soul  itself  as  the  motive  power  and  reason  of 
the  universe. 

The  conception  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  philosopher  and  lover 
in  one,  as  a  sort  of  madman,  may  be  compared  with  the  Republic 
and  Theaetetus,  in  both  of  which  the  philosopher  is  regarded  as  a 
stranger  and  monster  upon  the  earth.  The  whole  myth,  like  the 
other  myths  of  Plato,  describes  in  a  figure  things  which  are  beyond 
the  ran<re  of  human  faculties,  or  inaccessible  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
age.  That  philosophy  should  be  represented  as  the  inspiration  of 
love  is  a  conception  that  has  already  become  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Symposium,  and  is  the  expression  partly  of  Plato's  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea,  and  is  also  an  indication  of  the  real  power  exercised  by 
the  passion  of  friendship  over  the  mind  of  the  Greek.  The  master 
in  the  art  of  love  knew  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  these  feelings 
and  their  associations,  and  especially  in  the  contrast  of  the  sensible 
and  permanent  which  is  afforded  by  them  ;  and  he  sought  to  ex- 
plain this,  as  he  explained  universal  ideas,  by  a  reference  to  a  for- 
mer state  of  existence.  The  capriciousness  of  love  is  also  derived 
by  him  from  an  attachment  to  some  god  in  a  former  world.  The 
singular  remark  that  the  beloved  is  more  affected  than  the  lover  at 
the  final  consummation  of  their  love,  seems  likewise  to  have  a  psy- 
cholo<ncal  truth. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  Dialogue,  which 
is  a  criticism  on  the  first  Rhetoric  is  assailed  on  various  grounds : 
first,  as  expecting  to  deceive,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
and  secondly,  as  ignoring  the  distinction  between  certain  and  prob- 
able matter.  The  three  speeches  arc  then  passed  in  review :  the 
vou  I.  34 
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first  of  them  has  no  definition  of  the  nature  of  love,  and  no  order  io 
the  topics  (being  in  tliuso  respects  far  inferior  to  the  second) ;  while 
the  third  of  them  is  found  (thou;^h  a  fancy  of  the  hour)  to  he  framed 
upon  n*al  dialectical  principles.  But  dialectic  is  not  rhetoric  ;  noth- 
ing on  that  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  endless  treatises  of  rhetoric, 
however  prolitic  iu  hard  name;*.  When  Plato  has  sufficiently  put 
them  to  the  test  of  riiliculo  he  touches,  as  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
the  real  error  of  this  as  well  an  of  much  modem  litenuure  and 
Mfritin«^  upon  the  arts,  which  is  the  contusion  oi  preliminary  knowl- 
edge with  creative  power.  No  attainments  will  provide  the  speaker 
with  genius  ;  and  the  sort  of  attainments  wliich  can  alone  be  of  any 
value  are  the  higher  philosophy  and  the  power  of  psychological 
aiialviiis,  which  is  given  by  dialectic,  not  by  the  rules  of  the  rhet- 
oricians. 

Diali'ctitr  may  be  variously  di'fined.  either  :is  the  power  of  divid- 
ing a  u'lioK-  into  parts,  and  of  uniting  the  parts  in  a  whole,  or  as  the 
pnwi'ss  of  the  nnml  talking  with  herself.  The  latter  view  seems  to 
have  led  Plato  to  the  paradox  that  s|)eech  is  su|H?rior  to  writing,  in 
which  he  may  seem  also  to  be  doing  an  injustice  to  himself.  For 
tln!  truth  is,  that  speech  and  writing  cannot  be  fairly  compared  in 
the  manner  which  Plato  sug<;ests.  The  contrast  of  the  living  and 
de;ul  word,  as  well  as  the  example  of  Socrates,  which  he  luu  repre- 
sented in  the  fonn  of  the  Dialogue,  seem  to  have  misled  him.  For 
speech  and  writing  have  really  diiferen^.  functions ;  the  one  is  more 
transitory,  more  diifuse,  more  elastic  and  capable  of  adaptation  to 
moods  and  times  ;  the  other  is  more  permanent,  more  concentrated, 
and  is  uttered  not  to  this  or  that  person  or  audience,  but  to  all  the 
world.  In  the  Politicus  (294  foil.)  the  paradox  is  carried  further ; 
the  mind  or  will  of  tlie  king  is  preferred  to  the  written  law. 

The  (diief  criteria  for  determining  the  date  of  the  Dialogue 
are  (1)  the  ages  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates ;  (2)  the  character  of  the 
work. 

Lysias  was  born  in  the  year  458  ;  Isocrates  in  the  year  436,  about 
seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Plato.  The  first  of  the  two  great 
rhetoricians  is  deserilnid  as  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  the  second  as 
still  young  and  full  of  promise.  Now  it  is  argued  that  this  most 
have  been  written  in  the  youth  of  Isocrates,  when  the  promise  was 
still  unfulfilled.  And  thus  we  should  have  to  assign  the  Dialogue 
to  a  year  not  later  than  406,  when  Isocrates  was  thirty  and  Plato 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  while  Socrates  himself  was  still 
alive. 

Tliosc  who  argue  in  this  wav  seem  not  to  reflect  how  easilv  Plato 
can  "  in-vent  Egyptians  or  an}tliinir  else,**  and  how  careless  he  is  of 
historical  truth  or  probability.  Who  would  suspect  that  the  wise 
Critias,  the  virtuous  Charmides,  bad  ended  their  lives  among  the 
thirty  t)Tants  ?     Who  would  imagine  that  Lysias,  who  is  here  a»- 
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tailed  by  Socrates,  is  the  son  of  his  old  firiend  Cephalus  ?  Or  thai 
Tsocrates  himself  is  the  enemy  of  Plato  and  his  school  ?  No  argu- 
ments can  be  drawn  from  the  appropriateness  or  inappropriateness  of 
the  characters  of  Plato.  (Else,  perhaps,  it  mi^ht  be  further  argued, 
that  judging  from  their  extant  remains,  insipid  rhetoric  is  far  more 
characteristic  of  Isocrates  th<in  of  Lysias.)  But  Plato  makes  use  of 
namtfs  which  have  otten  hardlv  anv  connection  with  the  historical 
chanwters  to  whom  they  belong.  In  this  instance  the  comparative 
favor  shown  to  Isocrates  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  belonging  to  the  aristocratlcal,  as  Lysias  to  the 
democratical  party. 

Few  persons  will  be  inclined  to  suppose,  in  the  superficial  man- 
ner of  some  ancient  critics,  that  a  dialogtie  which  treats  of  love 
must  neccssarilv  have  been  written  in  vouth.  As  little  weijrht  can 
be  attached  to  the  argument  that  he  had  probably  visited  Egypt 
before  he  wrote  the  storv  of  Tlieuth  and  Thamiiz.  For  there  is  no 
ri'al  proof  that  he  evi-r  was  in  E'lypt :  and  even  if  he  was.  ho  might 
have  known  or  invented  E-^ypiian  trailitions  before  he  went  thei*e. 
Tlie  late  date  of  the  Phaedrus  is  really  to  be  proved  by  other  argu- 
ments than  these  :  the  maturity  of  the  thou<;ht,  the  perfection  of  the 
style,  the  insight,  the  relation  to  the  other  Platonic  Dialogues,  seem 
to  contradict  the  notion  that  it  could  have  been  the  work  of  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Tlie  cosmological  notion 
of  the  mind  as  the  primum  mobile^  and  the  admission  of  impulse  into 
the  immortal  nature,  afford  srrounds  for  assic:nin<;  a  much  later  date. 
(Cp.  Tim.,  Soph.,  Laws.)  Add  to  this  that  the  picture  of  Socrates, 
though  in  some  lesser  particulars,  e.  g.  his  going  without  sandals,  his 
habit  of  remaining  within  the  walls,  his  emphatic  declaration  that 
his  study  is  human  nature,  an  exact  resemblance,  is  in  the  main  the 
Platonic  and  not  the  real  Socrates.  Can  we  suppose  "the  young 
man  to  have  told  such  lies  '*  about  his  master  while  he  was  still 
alive  ?  Moreover,  when  two  Dialoscues  are  so  closelv  connected  as 
the  Phaedrus  and  Symposium,  there  is  great  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  one  of  them  was  written  at  least  twenty  years  after  the 
other.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Dialogue  was  written 
at  some  comparatively  late  but  unknown  period  of  Plato's  life,  after 
he  had  deserted  the  purely  Socratic  point  of  view,  but  before  he  had 
entered  on  the  more  abstract  speculations  of  the  Sophist  or  the  Phi- 
lebus.  Comparing  the  divisions  of  the  soul,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, the  isolation  of  the  philosophic  life,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  style,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  the  Phaedrus 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Republic ;  remarking  only  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  poetical  element  in  the  Phaedrus,  which,  while 
falling  short  of  the  Re[)ublic  in  definite  philosophic  results,  seems  to 
have  glimpses  of  a  trutli  beyond. 

Two  short  passages,  which  are  unconnected  with  the  main  subject 
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of  the  Dialogae,  may  seem  to  merit  a  more  particnlar  notice :  Cl) 
the  locu9  ckuuicut  aboat  mythologj ;  (2)  the  tale  of  the  graMhofH 
pers. 

The  first  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  that  Plato  was  entirely 
free  from  what  may  be  termed  the  Eohemerism  of  his  age.  (For 
there  were  Euhemerists  in  Greece  before  Euhemems.)  Other  phi- 
losophers like  Anaxajvoras,  had  found  in  Homer  and  mytholo^  hid- 
den meaning.  Plato,  with  a  truer  instinct,  rejects  these  attractive 
interpretations ;  he  regards  the  invention  of  them  as  an  "  unfortu- 
nate *'  way  of  employing  a  man's  mind  and  time.  They  are  endlesn, 
and  they  draw  a  man  off  from  the  knowledge  of  himself.  There  is 
a  latent  criticism,  and  al.«o  a  poetical  sense  in  Plato,  which  at  onc-e 
trnable  him  to  discard  them,  and  yet  in  another  way  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  poetry  and  mythology  as  a  rehicle  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Tlie  "  sophL^tical  '*  inti>rest  of  Phaedrus,  the  little  touch 
about  the  two  versions  of  the  storv,  the  ironical  manner  in  which 

• 

these  explanations  are  set  aside,  '*  the  conininn  opinion  alx>ut  them 
is  enouirh  fur  nie,"  may  he  noted  in  passinir;  also  the  jjeneral  agree- 
ment hetween  the  tone  of  this  speech  and  the  remark  of  Socrates 
which  follows  afterwanls,  **  I  am  a  di\-iner.  but  a  poor  one." 

The  tale  of  the  grasshoppers  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  sni^ 
roundins:  scene.  Yet  we  must  not  fonret,  also,  that  thev  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Athenians  as  children  of  the  soil.  Under 
the  image  of  the  lively  chirruping  graf^hoppers  who  inform  the 
Muses  in  heaven  who  honors  them  on  earth,  Plato  intends  to  repre- 
sent an  Athenian  audience  (rcTrtyco-o-tv  ^o»xotc?).  The  story  is 
introduced,  apparently,  to  mark  a  change  of  subject,  and  also,  like 
several  other  allusions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Dialogue,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  scene  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Socrates.  Poaedrus. 

ScESE  :  —  Under  a  plane-tree,  bj  the  banks  of  the  lUssos. 

a^  IVT^'^  ^^^^^  Phaednis,  whence  come  you,  and  St«ph. 
XtJL  whither  are  you  going  ?  227 

Phaedrus.  I  am  come  from  Lysias  the  son  of  Cephalus,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  outside  the  wall,  for  I  have  been 
with  him  ever  since  the  early  dawn,  which  is  a  long  while,  and 
our  common  friend  Acumenus  advises  me  to  walk  in  the 
country ;  he  says  that  this  is  far  more  refreshing  than  walking 
in  the  courts. 

Soc,  There  he  is  right  Lysias  then,  I  suppose,  was  in  the 
city? 

Phaedr,  Yes,  he  was  with  Epicrates,  at  the  house  of  Mory- 
chus ;  that  house  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

Soc.  And  how  did  he  entertain  you  ?  Can  I  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  Lysias  gave  you  a  feast  of  discourse  ? 

Phaedr,  You  shall  hear,  if  you  have  leisure  to  stay  and 
listen. 

Soc,  And  would  I  not  regard  the  conversation  of  you  and 
Lysias  as  *'  a  thing  of  higher  import,'*  as  I  may  say  in  the 
words  of  Pindar,  **  than  any  business  ?  ** 

Phaedr,  Will  you  go  on  ? 

Soc,  Ajid  will  you  go  on  with  the  narration  ? 

Phaedr.  My  tale,  Socrates,  is  one  of  your  sort,  for  the  theme 
which  occupied  us  was  love, — after  a  fashion  :  Lysias  imagined 
a  fair  youth  who  was  being  tempted,  but  not  by  a  lover ;  and 
this  was  the  point :  he  ingeniously  proved  that  the  non-lover 
should  be  accepted  rather  than  the  lover. 
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Soe.  0  that  18  noble  of  him.  And  I  wish  that  he  would  aay 
a  poor  man  ruther  than  a  rich,  and  an  ohl  man  rather  than  a 
young  one  ;  he  should  meet  the  ca^e  of  me,  and  all  of  09,  aud 
then  his  words  would  indeed  be  charming,  and  of  public  utility ; 
and  I  am  so  eager  to  hear  them  that  if  you  walk  »U  the  way  to 
Megara,  aud  when  you  have  reached  the  wall  come  hacku  as 
Herodicus  recommends,  without  going  in,  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Phaedr,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ?  How  c:in  you  im- 
990  A^iiie  that  I,  who  am  quite  unpracticed,  can  remember  or 
do  justice  to  an  elaborate  work,  which  the  greatest  rhet- 
orician of  the  day  spent  u  long  time  in  composing.  Indeed,  I 
cannot ;  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  I  could. 

Soc,  I  believe  that  I  know  PhaedriLS  about  as  well  as  I  know 
myself,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  he  heard  the  wonis  of  Lysins, 
not  once  only,  but  again  and  again  he  made  him  say  them,  and 
Lysias  was  very  willing  to  gratify  him ;  at  lost,  wheu  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  him,  he  got  hold  of  tlie  book,  and  saw  what 
he  wanted,  —  this  was  his  morning's  occupation,  —  and  then 
when  he  was  tired  with  sitting,  ho  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  not 
until,  as  I  believe,  he  had  simply  learned  by  heart  the  eutire 
discour;<e,  whicli  may  not  have  been  very  long ;  and  as  he  was 
going  to  take  a  walk  outride  the  wall  in  order  that  he  might 
practice,  he  saw  a  certain  lover  of  discourse  who  had  the  same 
complaint  as  himself:  he  saw  and  rejoiced;  now,  thought  he, 
'*  I  shall  have  a  partner  in  my  revels."  And  he  invited  him  to 
come  with  him.  But  when  the  lover  of  discourse  asked  to  hear 
the  tale,  he  gave  himself  airs  and  said,  "  No,  I  can't,"  as  if  he 
didn't  like ;  although,  if  tlie  hearer  iiad  refused,  the  end  woidd 
have  been  that  he  would  have  made  him  listen  whether  he 
would  or  no.  Therefore,  Pbaedrus,  as  he  will  soon  speak  in 
any  case,  beg  him  to  speak  at  once. 

Phaedr,  As  you  don't  seem  very  likely  to  let  me  off  until  I 
speak  in  some  way,  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  speak  as  I 
best  may. 

Soc,  That  is  a  very  true  observation  of  yours. 

Phaedr,  I  will  do  my  best,  for  believe  me,  Socrates,  I  did 
not  learn  the  very  words  ;  0  no,  but  I  have  a  general  notion 
of  what  he  said,  and  will  repeat  concisely,  and  in  order,  the 
several  arguments  by  which  the  case  of  the  non-lover  was 
proved  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  lover ;  let  me  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Soc,    Yes,  my  fi-ieud ;  but  you  must  first  of  all  show  what 
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you  have  got  in  your  lefl  hand  under  your  cloak,  for  that  roll, 
as  I  suspect,  is  the  actual  discourse.  Now,  much  as  I  love  you, 
I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  am  g«>ing  to  have  your 
memory  exercised  upon  me,  if  you  have  Lysias  himself  here. 

Phaedr.  Enough  ;  I  see  that  I  have  no  hope  of  practicing 
upon  you.  But  if*I  am  to  read,  where  would  you  please  oqq 
to  sit? 

Soc,  Turn  this  way ;  let  us  go  to  the  Ilissus,  and  sit  dowu 
at  some  quiet  spot. 

Phaedr,  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having  my  sandals,  and  as 
yuu  never  have  any,  I  think  that  we  may  go  along  the  brook 
and  cool  our  feet  in  the  water :  this  is  the  easiest  way,  and  at 
iN*'.Iday  and  in  the  summer  is  far  from  being  unpleasant. 

Soc.  Lead  on,  and  look  out  for  a  place  in  which  we  can  sit 
down. 

Phaedi\    Do  you  see  that  tallest  plane-tree  in  the  distance  ? 

Soc,    Yes. 

Phaedr,  There  are  shade  and  gentle  breezes,  and  grass  on 
which  we  mav  either  sit  or  lie  down. 

Soc,    Move  on. 

Phaedr.  i  should  like  to  know,  Socrates,  whether  the  place 
is  not  somewhere  here  at  which  Boreas  is  said  to  have  carried 
off  Orithyiii  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

Soc.    That  is  the  tradition. 

Phaedr.  And  is  this  the  exact  spot  ?  The  little  stream  is 
delightfully  clear  and  bright ;  I  can  fancy  that  there  might  be 
maidens  playing  near. 

Soc.  I  believe  that  the  spot  is  not  exactly  here,  but  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  where  you  cross  to  the  temple  of 
Agra,  and  I  think  that  there  is  some  sort  of  altar  of  Boreas  at 
the  place. 

Phaedr.  I  don't  recollect;  but  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me 
whether  you  believe  this  tale. 

Soc,  The  wise  are  doubtful,  and  if,  like  them,  I  also  doubted, 
there  would  be  nothing  very  strange  in  that.  I  might  have  a 
rational  explanation  that  Orithyia  was  playing  with  Pharmaciti, 
when  a  northern  gust  carried  her  over  the  neighboring  rocks  : 
and  this  being  the  manner  of  her  death,  she  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  Boreas.  There  is  a  disa'epancy,  how- 
ever, about  the  locality,  as  according  to  another  version  of  the 
story  she  wns  tikeu  from  the  Areopagus,  and  not  from  this 
pliice.     Now  I  quite  acknowledge  that  these  explanations  are 
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Ytsry  Dice,  but  he  is  not  ta  be  envied  wlio  hat  to  give  them ; 
much  labor  and  ingenuity  will  be  required  of  him ;  and  when 
he  lias  oDce  begun,  he  must  go  on  aod  rehabilitate  centaurs  and 
chimt* ras  dire.  Gorgons  and  wiuged  steeds  flow  in  apace,  and 
numberless  other  inconceivable  and  impossible  inoustrosities  and 
marvels  of  nature.  And  if  he  is  skepti&l  about  Uiem,  and 
would  lain  reiluce  tlieni  all  to  the  rules  of  probability,  this  sort 
of  crude  philosophy  will  take  up  all  his  time.  Now  I  have 
certainly  uot  time  for  this  ;  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  I  must  first 
know  myself,  as  the  Delphian  inscription  says ;  aud  I  should  be 
^o^  absurd  indeed,  if  while  I  am  still  in  ignorance  of  myself  I 
were  to  be  curious  about  that  which  is  uot  my  business. 
Aud  therefore  I  say  farewell  to  all  tliis  ;  the  common  opinion 
is  enongli  for  me.  For,  as  I  was  saying,  I  waut  lo  know  not 
about  tliii(,  bnt  alH)at  mvself.  Am  1  indeed  a  wonder  more 
compliaited  and  swollen  with  passion  than  the  serpent  Typho, 
or  a  creature  of  a  gentler  and  simpler  sort,  to  whom  Nature 
has  given  a  diviner  and  lowlier  destiuy  ?  But  here  let  me  ask 
you.  friend  :  Is  not  this  the  plane-tree  to  which  you  were  con- 
ducting us  ? 

Phaedr.    Yes,  this  is  the  tree. 

Soc,  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  fair  and  shady  resting-place,  full  of 
summer  sounds  and  scents.  There  is  the  lofty  and  spreading 
plane-tree,  and  the  agnus  castus  high  and  clustering,  in  the  full- 
est blossom  and  the  greatest  fragrance ;  and  the  stream  which 
flows  beneath  the  plane-tree  is  deliciously  cold  to  the  feet. 
Judging  from  the  ornaments  and  images,  this  must  be  a  spot 
sacred  to  Achelous  and  the  Nymphs;  moreover,  there  is  a 
sweet  breeze,  aud  the  grasshoppers  chirrup  ;  and  the  greatest 
charm  of  all  is  the  grass  like  a  pillow  gently  sloping  to  the 
head.     My  dear  Phaedrus,  you  have  been  an  admirable  guide. 

Phaedr.  I  always  wonder  at  you,  Socrates  ;  for  when  you 
are  in  tb^  country,  you  really  are  like  a  stranger  who  is  being 
led  au.  b  by  a  guide.  Do  you  ever  cross  the  border?  i 
rather  think  that  you  never  venture  even  outside  the  gates. 

Soc,  Very  true,  my  good  friend ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
excuse  me  when  you  hear  the  reason,  which  is,  that  I  am  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  and  the  men  who  dwell  in  the  city  are  my 
teachers,  and  not  the  trees,  or  the  country.  Though  I  do,  in- 
deed, believe  that  you  have  found  a  spell  with  which  to  draw 
me  out  of  the  city  iuto  the  country,  as  hungry  cows  ore  led  by 
chakmg  before  them  a  bait  of  leaves  or  fruit.     For  only  hold 
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up  the  bait  of  discourse,  and  you  may  lead  me  all  round  Attica, 
and  over  the  wide  world.  And  now  having  arrived,  I  intend 
to  lie  down,  and  do  you  choose  any  posture  in  which  you  can 
read  l)est     Begin. 

Phaedr.  Listen.  '*  You  know  my  views  of  our  common  in- 
terest, and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ou;:ht  to  fail  in  the  object  ^01 
of  my  suit,  because  I  am  not  your  lover :  for  the  kindne-^ses 
of  lovers  are  afterwanls  regretted  by  them  when  their  pas.«ion 
ceases,  but  non-lovers  have  n  >  time  of  repentance,  because  they 
are  free  and  not  subject  to  necessity,  and  they  confer  their 
bencHts  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  the  way  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  their  own  interest.  Then  again,  lovers  remember  how 
they  have  neglected  tlieir  interests,  fur  the  sake  of  their  loves  ; 
tliey  con>ider  the  benefits  wliicli  they  have  conferral  on  them ; 
and  when  to  these  they  add  the  troubles  which  they  have 
endurtd.  they  tliink  that  they  have  long  ago  paid  all  that  is  due 
to  them.  Hut  the  non-lover  has  no  such  tormenting  recollec- 
tions ;  he  hits  never  neglected  his  affairs  or  quarreled  \aih  his 
relations ;  he  has  no  troubles  lo  reckon  up,  or  excuses  to  allege ; 
for  ail  has  gone  smoothly  with  him.  What  remains,  then,  but 
that  lie  should  freely  do  what  will  gratify  the  beloved  ?  But 
you  will  say  that  the  lover  is  more  to  be  esteemed,  because  his 
love  is  thought  to  be  greater ;  for  he  is  willing  to  say  and  do 
what  is  hnteful  to  other  men,  in  order  to  please  his  beloved  : 
well,  that,  if  true,  is  only  a  proof  that  he  will  prefer  any  future 
love  to  his  present,  and  will  injure  his  old  love  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  new.  And  how  can  a  man  reasonablv  sacrifice  himself  to  one 
who  is  possessed  with  a  malady  which  no  experienced  person 
would  attempt  to  cure,  for  the  patient  himself  admits  that  he  is 
not  in  his  right  mind,  and  acknowledges  that  he  is  wrong  in  his 
mind,  but  is  unable,  as  he  says,  to  control  himself.  How,  if  he 
came  to  his  right  mind,  20uld  he  imagine  that  the  desii*es  were 
good  which  he  conceived  when  in  his  wrong  mind  ?  Then  again, 
there  are  many  more  non-lovers  than  lovers  ;  and,  therefore,  you 
will  have  a  larger  choice,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  find  among 
them  a  compatible  friend.  And  if  you  fear  common  opinion,  and 
would  avoid  publicity  and  reproach,  the  lover,  who  is  always  ^09 
thinking  that  other  men  are  as  emulous  of  him  as  he  is  of 
them,  will  be  sure  to  boast  of  his  successes,  and  make  a  show  of 
them  openly  in  the  pride  of  his  heart;  he  wants  others  to  know 
tiiat  his  labor  has  not  been  lost ;  but  the  non-lover  is  more  hit 
own  master,  and  is  desirous  of  solid  good,  and  not  of  the  vain- 
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glory  of  men.  Again,  the  lover  may  be  generally  seen  and  known 
following  the  beloved  (this  is  liis  regular  ooctipation),  and  when 
they  tire  observed  to  exchange  two  words  they  are  supposed  ui 
meet  about  some  affair  of  love,  eitlier  past  or  future ;  but  when 
non-lovers  meet,  no  one  asks  the  reason  why,  becsiUAe  people  kimw 
that  talking  is  natural,  whether  friend.^hip  or  mere  pleasure  U 
the  motive.  Anil,  again,  if  you  fear  the  fickleness  of  friend- 
ship, consider  that  in  any  other  case  a  quari-el  might  be  a  mutual 
calamity  ;  but  now,  when  you  have  given  up  what  is  most  pre- 
cions  to  you,  you  will  be  the  great  lo-^er,  and  therefoiv,  you  will 
have  reason  in  being  more  afraid  of  the  lover,  ft>r  his  vexatiou;» 
are  many,  and  he  is  always  fancying  that  everything  is  against 
him.  And  for  ihid  re:ison  he  debars  his  beloved  fmni  society  ; 
he  will  not  have  yon  intimate  with  the  wealthy,  lo>t  they  should 
exceed  him  in  wealth,  or  with  men  of  edncaiion.  lest  they  should 
be  his  superiors  in  kuowle<lge  ;  and  he  is  equally  afraid  of  the 
power  of  any  other  good.  He  would  persuade  you  to  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  in  order  that  be  may  have  you  all  to 
himself,  and  if,  out  of  regard  to  your  owu  interest,  yon  have 
more  sense  than  to  comply  with  his  desire,  a  quarrel  will  ensue, 
liut  those  who  are  non-lovers,  and  whose  success  in  love  is  the 
reward  of  their  superiority,  will  not  be  jealous  of  the  companions 
of  their  beloved,  but  will  rather  hate  those  who  refuse  to  be  his 
companions,  thinking  that  their  refusid  is  a  mark  of  contempt, 
and  that  he  would  be  benefited  by  having  companions;  more 
love  than  hatred  may  be  expected  to  come  of  that  3Lmy 
lovers  also  have  loved  the  person  of  a  youth  before  they  knew 
his  character,  or  were  acquainted  with  his  domestic  relations  :  so 
that  when  their  passion  has  passed  away,  there  is  no  knowing 
Aoo  whether  they  will  continue  (o  be  his  friends ;  whereas*  iu 
the  case  of  non-lovers  who  were  always  friends,  the  friend* 
ship  is  not  lessened  by  sensual  delights ;  but  the  recollection  of 
these  remains  with  them,  and  is  an  earnest  of  good  things  to 
come.  Further,  I  say  that  you  are  likely  to  be  improved  by 
me,  whereas  the  lover  will  spoil  you.  For  they  praise  your 
words  and  actions  in  a  bad  way  ;  partly,  they  are  afraid  of 
offending  you,  and  partly,  their  judgment  is  weakened  by  their 
passion  :  for  lovers  are  singular  beings  when  disappointed  in 
love  —  they  deem  that  painful  which  is  not  painful  to  others, 
and  when  successful  they  omnot  help  praising  that  which  ought 
not  to  give  them  pleasure  ;  so  that  the  beloved  is  a  far  more 
appropriate  object  of  pity  thau  of  envy.     But  if  you  listen  to 
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iu(%  in  tli*5  first  place,  I,  iu  my  intercourse  with  you,  sliall  not 
regiird  present  enjoyment,  but  future  advantage,  being  not  con- 
quered by  love,  but  conquering  myself;  nor  for  small  cau-^^es 
taking  violent  offenses,  but  even  when  the  cause  is  great,  slowly 
laying  up  litllo  wrath  —  unintentional  offenses  I  shall  forgive, 
and  intentional  ones  I  shall  try  to  prevent ;  aiul  these  are  the 
marks  of  a  frien(Uhip  which  will  last.  But  if  you  think  that 
only  a  lover  can  be  u  firm  friend,  you  ought  to  consider  that,  ii* 
this  were  true,  we  shouhl  set  small  value  on  ^ou:*.  or  fatliers.  or 
mothers  ;  nor  should  we  ever  have  loyal  frien<Is,  for  our  love 
of  them  arises  not  from  passion,  but  from  other  associations. 
Further,  if  we  ought  to  confer  favors  on  those  who  are  the  most 
eat^er  suitors,  we  oui^lit  to  confer  them  not  on  the  mo>t  virtuous, 
hut  on  the  most  iiee<ly  ;  for  they  are  the  persons  who  will  l>e 
mo^t  rcliuvetl,  and  will  therefore  be  the  most  grateful ;  and,  in 
general,  when  you  make  a  feast,  invite  not  your  friend,  but  the 
bei'i^ar  and  the  emiiiv  soul,  lor  thev  will  love  vou,  and  attend 
you.  and  eome  about  your  doi>r.s  and  wdl  be  the  be:*t  pleased, 
and  the  most  grateful,  and  will  invoke  blessings  on  your  head. 
BuL  perhaps,  you  will  saiy  that  you  ought  noi  to  give  to  the 
most  importunate,  bur  to  thost^  wlio  are  best  able  to  reward  you  ; 
nor  to  the  lover  only,  but  to  iho-e  who  are  worthy  of  love  ;  ^01 
nor  to  those  who  will  enjoy  the  charm  of  your  youtli,  but 
to  those  who  will  share  their  o[ouds  with  voii  in  a;;e ;  nor  to 
those  who,  having  succeeded,  will  glory  in  their  success  to 
other.^,  but  to  those  who  will  be  modest  and  hold  their  peace  ; 
nor  to  those  who  care  about  you  for  a  moment  only,  but  to  those 
who  will  continue  your  friends  for  life ;  nor  to  those  who,  when 
their  passion  is  over,  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  but  rather  to 
those  who,  when  the  bloom  of  youtii  is  over,  will  show  their 
own  virtue.  Remember  what  I  have  said ;  and  consider  thi.« 
ahto,  that  friends  admonish  the  lover  under  the  idea  that  his  way 
of  life  is  bad,  but  no  one  of  his  kindred  ever  yet  censured  the 
nou-lover,  or  thought  tliat  he  was  ill-advised  about  his  own 
interests. 

••  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  whether  I  propose  that  you 
should  indulge  every  non-lover.  To  which  I  reply  that  not 
even  the  lover  would  advise  you  to  imlulge  all  lovers,  for  the 
favor  is  lei*s  in  the  just  e^itimation  of  the  receiver  and  more 
difficult  to  hide  from  the  world.  Now  love  ought  to  be  for  the 
silvan tago  of  lioth  parties  and  for  the  injury  of  neither. 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  .'*:ud  enough  ;   but  if  tli.Mv  is  anything 
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more  which  you  desire  or  wliich  needs  to  be  supplied,  ask  and 
I  will  answer.** 

NoWy  Socrates,  what  do  you  think  ?  Is  not  the  disooorse  ex- 
cellent, especially  the  language  ? 

Sbc.  Tes  indeed,  admirable  ;  the  efifect  on  me  was  nurishing. 
And  this  I  owe  to  you,  Phaedrus,  for  I  obserrtid  you  while 
reading  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  thinking  tliat  you  nre  more  ex- 
perienced in  these  miitters  than  I  am,  I  followed  your  example, 
and,  like  you,  became  inspired  with  a  divine  frenzy. 

Phaedr,  Indcetl,  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  in  earnest  ? 

Phaedr,  Now,  don*t  talk  in  that  way,  Socrates,  but  let  me 
liave  your  real  opiuion  ;  I  adjure  you,  by  the  god  of  frienilsliip, 
to  tell  me  wliethur  you  think  that  any  Hellene  could  have  said 
more  or  spoken  bettor  on  the  same  sultject. 

Soc,  Wfll,  but  are  you  and  1  expoctetl  to  praise  tlio  senti- 
ments of  the  author,  or  onlv  tliu  clearness,  nnd  roundness,  and 
accuracy,  and  tournure  of  the  lani;u;i<:e?  As  to  the  first  I  wil- 
llngly  submit  to  your  better  jutlgment,  for  I  am  unworthy  to 
c^o-  form  an  opinion,  having  only  attended  to  the  rhetori<*:il 
manuer ;  and  I  was  douhting  whether  Lysias  himself 
would  be  able  to  defend  that ;  for  I  thouglit»  though  I  speak 
under  correction,  that  he  repeated  himself  two  or  three  times, 
either  from  want  of  words  or  from  want  of  pains;  and  also,  he 
appeared  to  me  wantonly  ambitious  of  showing  how  well  he 
could  say  tiie  same  thing  in  two  or  three  ways. 

Phaedr*  Nonsense,  Socrates ;  that  was  his  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject ;  for  he  omitted  nothing ;  this  is  the  special 
merit  of  the  speech,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  have 
made  a  fuller  or  better. 

Soc.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that  with  you.  Ancient  sages, 
men  and  women,  who  have  spoken  and  written  of  these  things, 
would  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me,  if  I  lightly  assented   to 

YOU. 

Phaedr.  Who  are  they,  and  where  did  you  hear  anything 
better  than  this  ? 

Soc.  I  am  sure  that  I  must  have  heard  ;  I  don't  remember  at 
this  moment  from  whom ;  perhaps  from  Sappho  the  fair,  Anac- 
reon  the  wise  ;  or,  possibly,  from  a  prose  writer.  What  makes 
me  say  this  ?  Why,  because  I  perceive  that  my  bosom  is  full, 
and  that  I  could  make  another  speech  as  good  as  that  of  Lysias, 
and  different.     Now  I  am  certain  that  this  is  not  an  iuveutiun 
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of  my  own,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  knovr  nothing,  tiud  ilieie- 
fore  I  can  only  infer  tliat  I  have  been  filled  through  the  ear.o, 
like  H  pitcher  from  the  waters  of  another,  though  I  have  HCtu- 
nlly  forgotten  in  my  stupidity  who  wa^  my  informant 

Phaedr.  That  is  grand  Hut  never  mind  where  you  heard 
the  discourse  or  of  whom ;  let  that,  if  vt>u  will.  l>e  a  mvsterv 
not  to  be  divulged  even  nt  my  earnest  desire.  But  do  as  you 
say  ;  promise  to  make  another  and  better  oration  of  equal  length 
on  the  same  subject,  with  other  arguments ;  and  I,  like  the  nine 
Archons,  will  promise  to  set  up  a  golden  image  at  Delphi,  not 
only  of  myself,  but  of  you,  and  j\s  large  as  life. 

Site.  You  are  a  dear  gohlen  simpleton  if  you  suppose  me  to 
mc'in  that  Lvsias  has  altoi;ether  missed  the  mark,  and  that  I 
c:m  miikc  a  speech  from  which  all  his  arguments  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  worst  of  authors  will  say  something;  that  is  to  the 
point.  AVho.  for  example,  could  speak  on  this  thesis  of  yours 
without  praising  the  discretion  of  the  non-lover  and  blam-  ^y^n. 
injr  the  folly  of  the  lover  ?  These  are  the  commonplaces 
which  must  come  in  (for  what  else  is  there  to  be  said  ?)  and 
must  be  allowed  and  excuseil ;  the  only  merit  is  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  for  there  can  be  none  in  the  invention ;  but 
when  you  leave  the  commonplaces,  then  there  may  be  some 
onginality. 

Phaedr,  I  admit  that  there  is  reason  in  that,  and  I  will  be 
reasonable  too,  and  will  allow  you  to  start  with  the  premise  that 
the  lover  is  more  disordered  in  his  wits  than  the  non-lover; 
and  if  you  go  on  after  that  and  make  a  longer  and  better  speech 
than  Lysias.  and  use  other  arguments,  then  I  say  again  that  a 
st:itue  you  shall  have  of  beaten  gold,  and  take  your  place  by  the 
colossal  offering  of  the  Cypselids  at  Olympia. 

Soc,  Is  not  the  lover  serious,  because  only  in  fun  I  lay  a 
finucr  upon  his  love  ?  And  so,  Phaedr  us,  you  really  imagine 
that  I  am  going  to  improve  upon  his  ingenuity? 

Phaedr.  There  I  have  you  as  you  had  me,  and  you  mast 
speak  ^as  you  best  can,"  and  no  mistake.  And  don't  let  us 
have  the  vulgar  exchange  of  **  tu  quoque  "  as  in  a  comedy,  or 
('on»i)el  me  to  say  to  you  as  you  said  to  me,  **  I  know  Socrates 
as  well  as  I  know  myself,  and  he  was  wanting  to  speak,  but  be 
gave  himself  airs."  Rjither  I  would  have  you  consider  that 
from  this  place  we  stir  not  until  you  have  unbosomed  yourself 
of  the  speech  ;  for  here  are  we  all  alone,  and  I  am  stronger, 
remember,  and  younger  than  you  ;  therefore  perpend,  and  do 
not  compel  me  to  use  violence. 
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Soc.  But,  my  sweet  Phaedrus,  how  can  I  ever  oompete  with 
LysiAS  iQ  an  extempore  speech  ?  He  is  a  master  in  bis  art  and 
I  am  an  untaught  man. 

Phaedr,  You  see  how  matters  ^rand  ;  and  therefore  let  there 
be  no  more  pretenses ;  for,  indeed,  I  know  the  word  that  is 
irresistible. 

Soc,  Then  don*t  say  it. 

Phaedr,  Yes,  but  I  will;  and  my  word  shall  be  an  oath. 
•*  I  siiy,  or  rather  swear  **  —  but  what  go<l  will  bo  the  witness 
of  my  oath ?  —  "I  swear  by  this  plane-tree,  that  unless  you  re- 
l>e:it  the  discourse  here,  in  the  face  of  the  phuie-tn^e,  I  will 
never  tell  you  another  ;  never  let  you  have  word  of  another!** 

Soc.  Villain !  I  am  conquere<l ;  the  poor  lover  of  discourso 
has  no  more  to  sav. 

Phttetlr,  Then  why  are  you  still  at  your  trick <)  ? 

&H\  I  am  not  going  to  play  tricks  now  that  you  have  taken 
the  oath,  for  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  starved. 

Phaedr,  Proceed, 
aq-        'S'ac.  Shall  I  tell  vou  what  I  will  do  ? 
^^'         Phaedr.   What  ?  * 

Soc.  I  will  veil  my  face  and  gallop  through  the  discourse  as 
fast  as  I  can,  for  if  I  see  you,  I  shall  feel  ashamed  and  not 
know  what  to  say. 

Phaedr.  Only  go  on  and  you  may  do  as  you  please. 

Soc.  Come,  O  ye  Muses,  melodious  (Xtyciai),  as  ye  are  called, 
whether  you  have  received  this  name  from  the  character  of  your 
strains,  or  because  the  IMelians^  are  a  musical  race,  help,  O 
help  me  in  the  tale  which  my  good  fi'iend  desires  me  to  re- 
hearse, for  the  good  of  his  friend  whom  he  always  deemed  wise 
and  will  now  deem  wiser  than  ever. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fair  boy,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  youth ;  he  was  very  fair  and  had  a  great  many 
lovers  ;  and  there  was  one  special  cunning  one,  who  had  per- 
suaded the  youth  that  he  did  not  love  him,  but  he  really  lovetl 
him  all  the  same  ;  and  one  day  as  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  him,  he  used  this  very  argument,  —  that  he  ought  to  accept 
the  non-lover  rather  than  the  lover ;  and  his  words  were  as  fol- 
low :  — 

**  All  good  counsel  begins  in  the  same  way  ;  a  man  should 
know  what  he  is  advi;*ing  about,  or  his  counsel  will  come  to 
nought.     But  people  imagine  that  they  know  about  the  nature 
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of  tilings,  when  they  don*t  know  about  them,  and,  not  agreeing 
at  the  beginning,  they  end,  as  might  be  expected,  in  contm« 
dieting  one  another  and  ihemselves.  Now  you  and  I  must  not 
be  guilty  of  the  error  which  we  condemn  in  others  ;  but  as  our 
question  is  whether  the  lovur  or  non-lover  is  to  be  preferred, 
let  ui  first  of  all  agree  in  detining  the  nature  and  power  of  love, 
and  then,  keeping  our  eyes  upon  this  and  to  this  appealing,  let 
us  further  inquire  whether  love  brings  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage. 

^  Every  one  sees  that  love  \^  a  desire,  and  we  know  also  that 
non-lovers  de.'tire  the  beautiful  and  good.  Now  in  what  waiy  is 
the  lover  to  be  (lisringiiishe<l  from  the  uon-Iover  ?  Let  us  mite 
that  in  every  one  of  us  there  are  two  guiding  and  ruling  prin- 
ciples which  lead  us  whither  they  will ;  one  is  the  natural  de- 
sire of  pleasure,  the  other  is  an  acquired  opinion  which  is  in 
search  of  the  best;  and  thcstt  two  are  s  >nietiiue.s  in  haruiony 
and  then  again  at  war,  and  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  tiie 
other  conquers.  When  opinion  conquers,  ami  by  the  help  of 
reas«)n  leads  us  to  the  l)est.  the  conquering  principle  is  c:ille<l 
temperance  ;  but  when  desire,  which  is  devoid  of  reason,  rules 
in  us  and  dra<j:s  us  to  pleasure,  that  power  of  misrule  is  c:illed 
excess.  Now  excess  has  many  names,  and  many  meml»ers.  n,,^ 
and  many  forms,  and  any  of  these  forms  when  marked 
^ives  a  name  to  the  bearer  of  the  name,  neither  honorable  nor 
desirable.  The  desire  of  eating,  which  <rets  the  better  of  the 
hiirlier  reason  and  the  other  desires,  is  called  gluttony,  and  he 
who  is  possessed  by  this  is  called  a  glutton ;  the  tyrannical  de- 
sire of  drink,  which  inclines  the  possessor  of  the  desire  to  drink, 
has  a  name  which  is  only  too  obvious  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  whole  family  of  desires  and  their  names,  whichever 
of  them  happens  to  be  dominant.  And  now  I  think  that  you 
will  perceive  the  drift  of  my  discourse ;  but  as  every  spoken 
word  is  in  a  manner  plainer  than  the  unspoken,  I  had  better 
siiy  further  that  the  irratioual  desire  which  overcomes  the  ten- 
dency of  opinion  towards  right,  and  is  led  away  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  and  especially  of  personal  beauty,  by  the  de- 
sires which  are  her  kindred,  —  that  desire,  I  say,  the  conqueror 
and  leader  of  the  rest,  and  waxing  strong  from  having  tliis 
very  pi)wer,  is  called  the  power  of  love  (^ppai/icV<os  cptjs).*' 

And  now,  dear  Phaedrus,  I  shall  pause  for  an  instant  to 
ask  whether  you  do  not  think  me,  as  I  appear  to  myself,  in- 
Bpirid  ? 
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Phaedr,  Yes,  Socrates,  you  seem  to  have  a  very  annsual  flow 
of  words. 

Soc,  Listen  to  me,  then,  in  silence ;  for  sorely  the  place  is 
holy  ;  so  that  you  must  not  wonder,  if,  as  I  proceed,  I  appear 
to  be  in  a  divine  fury,  for  already  I  am  getting  into  dithyram- 
hies. 

Phaedr.  Tliat  is  quite  true. 

Soc.  And  that  I  attribute  to  yon.  But  hear  what  follows, 
nnci  perhaps  the  fit  may  he  averted ;  all  is  in  their  hands  above. 
And  now  I  will  go  on  talking  to  my  youth.     Listen  :  ^ 

Thus,  my  friend,  we  have  declared  and  determined  the  na- 
ture of  love.  Keeping  this  in  view,  let  us  now  inquire  what 
mlvantage  or  di^^advautage  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the  lover  or 
the  non-lover  to  him  who  accepts  their  advances. 

He  who  is  the  victim  of  his  passions  and  the  slave  of  pleas- 
ures will  of  course  desire  to  make  his  beloved  as  asrreoible  to 
himself  as  possible.  Now  to  him  who  i^  not  in  his  right  senses 
that  is  agreeable  which  Is  not  opposed  to  him.  but  tiiat  which 
is  equal  or  superior  is  hateful  to  him,  and  therefore  the  lover 
9'10  ^*^^  "^^  brook  any  superiority  or  equality  on  the  part  of 
his  beloved ;  he  is  always  employetl  in  reducing  him  to 
inferiority.  And  the  ignorant  is  the  inferior  of  the  wise,  the 
coward  of  the  brave,  the  slow  of  speech  of  the  speaiker,  the  dull 
of  tlie  clever.  These  are  the  sort  of  natund  and  inherent  dc* 
ffcts  in  the  mind  of  the  beloved  which  enhance  the  delight  of 
the  lover,  and  there  are  acquired  defects  which  he  must  produce 
in  him,  or  he  will  l>e  deprived  of  his  fleeting  joy.  And  there- 
fore he  amnot  help  being  jealous,  and  will  debar  him  from  the 
advantages  of  society  which  would  make  a  man  of  him,  and  es- 
pecially from  that  society  which  would  have  given  him  wisdom. 
That  is  to  say,  he  will  be  compelled  to  banish  from  him  divine 
philosophy,  in  his  excessive  fear  lest  he  should  come  to  be  de- 
spised in  his  eyes ;  and  there  is  no  greater  injury  which  he  can 
inflict  on  him  than  this.  Moreover,  he  will  contrive  that  lie 
»hall  be  wholly  ignorant,  and  in  everything  dependent  on  him- 
self ;  he  is  to  be  the  delight  of  his  lover's  heart,  and  a  curse  to 
himself.  Verily,  a  lover  is  a  profltable  guardian  and  associate 
for  him  in  all  that  relates  to  his  mind. 

Let  us  next  see  how  his  master,  whose  law  of  life  is  pleasure 
and  not  good,  will  keep  and  tnin  the  body  of  his  servant  Will 
he  not  choose  a  beloved  who  is  deliciue  rather  than  sturdy  and 
atrong  ?     One  brought  up  in  shady  bowers  and  not  in  the  bright 
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sun ;  not  practiced  in  manly  exercises  or  dried  by  perspiration, 
but  knowing  only  a  soft  and  luxurious  diet ;  instead  of  the  hues 
of  health  having  only  the  colors  of  paint  and  ornament  and  the 
rest  of  a  piece  ?  —  such  a  life  as  any  one  can  imagine  and 
which  I  need  not  detail  at  length.  But  I  may  sum  up  nil  that 
I  have  to  say  in  a  won],  and  pass  on.  Such  a  person  in  war, 
or  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  in  life,  will  be  the  anxiety  of 
his  friemls  and  also  of  his  lover,  and  certainly  not  tlie  terror  of 
liis  enemies  ;  which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  now  let  us  tell  what  ailvantane  or  disadvantat^e  the  be- 
loved  will  receive  from  the  guardianship  and  society  of  his  lover 
in  the  matter  of  \m  pc)5.'<essions ;  that  is  the  next  point  to  con- 
sider. All  men  will  see,  and  the  lover  above  all  men,  that  his 
own  first  wish  is  to  deprive  his  beloved  of  his  dearest  and  best 
and  most  sacretl  possessions,  —  faither,  moilier.  kindre<l.  friends, 
:ill  whom  he  thinks  may  be  hinderers  or  reprovers  of  their  ^ ,. 
sweet  converse ;  he  will  even  ca:$t  a  jealous  eye  upon  his 
gold  and  silver  or  other  property,  because  these  make  him  a  less 
easy  and  manageable  prey,  and  hence  he  is  of  necessity  dis- 
pleased at  the  possession  of  them  and  rejoices  at  their  loss ;  and 
he  would  like  him  to  be  wifeless,  childless,  homeless,  as  well  ; 
and  the  longer  the  better,  for  the  longer  he  is  all  this,  the  lon- 
ger he  will  enjoy  him. 

There  are  some  sort  of  animals,  such  as  flatterers,  which  are 
dangerous  and  mischievous  enough,  and  yet  nature  has  mingled 
a  temporary  pleasure  and  grace  in  their  composition.  You  may 
say  that  a  courtesan  is  hurtful,  and  disapprove  of  such  creatures 
and  their  practices,  and  yet  for  the  time  they  are  very  pleasant. 
But  the  lover  is  not  only  mischievous  to  his  love,  he  is  also 
extremely  unpleasant  to  live  with.  Equals,  as  the  proverb  says, 
delight  in  equals ;  equality  of  years  inclines  them  to  the  same 
pleasures,  and  similarity  begets  friendship,  and  yet  you  may 
have  more  than  enough  even  of  this,  and  compulsion  is  always 
said  to  be  grievous.  Now  the  lover  is  not  only  unlike  his  be- 
loved, but  he  forces  himself  upon  him.  For  he  is  old  and  his 
love  is  young,  and  neither  day  nor  night  will  he  leave  him  if 
he  can  help ;  and  necessity  and  the  sting  of  desire  drive  him 
on,  and  allure  him  with  the  pleasure  which  he  receives  froiu 
seeing,  hearing,  touching,  perceiving  him.  And  therefore  he  is 
delighted  to  fx<len  upon  him  and  to  minister  to  him.  But  what 
pleasure  or  consolation  can  the  beloved  be  receiving  all  this 
time  ?     Must  he  not  feel  the  extremity  of  disgust  when  he  looks 
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at  an  old  withered  face  Hnd  the  remniudcr  to  match,  whidi  eveo 
in  a  description  is  not  figix*eablc,  and  quite  dctestalile  when  you 
are  forced  into  daily  contact  with  them ;  moreover  he  it  jeal- 
ously watched  and  gtiardetl  against  everything  iind  everybody, 
und  has  to  hear  mispl.-u-ed  and  exaggemted  praises  of  himself, 
and  censures  as  inappropriate,  which  are  quite  intolerable  wlieii 
the  man  is  !>ol)er.  and.  besides  being  intolerable,  are  published 
all  over  the  world  in  all  their  sharaelessness  and  wearisome iies^i 
when  he  is  drunk. 

And  not  only  while  his  love  continues  is  he  mischievous  and 
unpleasant,  but  when  his  love  ce.iscs  he  becomes  a  perfidious 
^  I ,  enemy  of  him  on  whom  he  showered  his  oaths  and  pniyers 
and  promises,  and  yet  could  hardly  prevail  upon  him  to 
tolerate  the  tt  diuin  of  bin  coui|Kuiy  even  from  motives  of  inter- 
est. The  time  of  paym«'nt  arrives,  and  now  he  is  the  servant 
of  another  m;i>ter ;  instead  of  love  and  infatuation,  wistlom  and 
temperance  ate  his  bosom's  lords ;  the  man  has  changed*  but 
the  beloved  is  not  nwnre  of  this  ;  he  asks  for  a  return,  and  re- 
odls  to  his  recollection  former  acts  and  words,  for  be  fancies  tliat 
be  is  talking  to  the  same  persou,  and  the  other,  being  ashamed 
and  not  having  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  he  has  changed, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  make  goo<l  his  promises,  has  now 
grown  virtuous  und  temperate  ;  he  does  not  want  to  do  as  he 
did  or  to  be  as  be  was  before.  Tiierefore  he  runs  away  and 
can  but  end  a  defaulter  ;  quick  as  the  spinning  of  a  teetotum  ^ 
he  changes  pursuit  into  flight,  and  the  other  is  compelled  to 
follow  him  with  pa.«sion  and  imprecation,  not  knowing  that  he 
ought  never  from  the  first  to  have  accepted  a  demented  lover 
instead  of  a  sensiide  non-lover ;  and  that  in  making  such  a 
choice  he  was  yielding  to  a  faithless,  morose,  envious,  disagree- 
able being,  hurtful  to  his  estate,  hurtfid  to  his  bodily  constitution, 
and  still  more  hurtful  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  which  is 
and  ever  will  be  the  most  honorable  possession  both  of  gods 
and  men.  Consider  this,  fair  youth,  and  know  that  in  the 
friendship  of  the  lover  there  is  no  real  kindness:  he  has  an 
appetite  and  wants  to  feed  upon  you. 

(*  As  wolves  love  lambs  so  lovers  love  their  loves.** 

But,  as  I  said  before.  I  am  speaking  in  verse,  and  therefore 
I  had  better  make  an  end ;  that  is  enou£:b. 

Phaedr,    I  thought  that  you  were  only  half-way  tmd  wer« 
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going  to  make  a  similar  speech  about  all  the  advantages  of 
accepting  the  non-lover.     Why  don't  you  go  on  ? 

Soc,  Does  not  your  simplicity  observe  that  I  have  got  out 
of  dithyrambics  into  epics ;  and  if  my  censure  xvas  in  verse, 
what  will  my  pniise  be  ?  Don*t  you  see  that  I  am  already 
overtaken  by  the  Nymphs  to  whom  you  have  mischievously 
expa<ed  me  ?  And  therefore  I  will  only  luld  that  the  non-lover 
has  all  the  advantages  in  which  the  lovor  i<<  charged  with  beini; 
deficient.  And  now  I  will  .Hiiy  no  more ;  there  has  l>een  enough 
said  of  both  of  them.  Leaving  the  tale  U)  its  fate,  I  will  cross 
the  river  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  home,  lest  a  worse  ^..^ 
thinsj  be  inflicted  upon  me  by  you. 

Phaedr,  Not  yet,  Socrates;  not  until  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  passed  ;  don't  you  see  that  the  hour  is  noon,  and  the  sun  is 
standini;  over  uur  heads?  Let  us  rather  stav  and  talk  over 
what  has  been  said,  and  then  return  in  the  cool. 

Soc,  Your  love  of  discourse.  Phaedrus,  is  superhuman,  simply 
marvelous,  and  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  there  is  any  one  of  your 
contemporaries  who  in  oue  way  or  another  has  either  made  or 
l)een  the  cause  of  others  making  an  equal  number  of  speeches. 
I  would  except  Simmias  the  Theban.  but  all  the  rest  are  far 
heliiud  you.  And  now  I  do  verily  believe  that  you  have  been 
the  cause  of  another. 

Phaedr.    That  is  good  news.     But  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say  that  as  I  was  about  to  cn)ss  the  stream 
the  usual  sign  was  given  to  me ;  that  is  the  sign  which  never 
bids  but  always  forbids  me  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  heard  a  voice  saying  in  my  ear  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  impiety,  and  that  I  must  not  go  away  until  I  had 
made  an  atonement.  Now  I  am  a  diviner,  though  not  a  very 
good  one,  but  I  have  enough  religion  for  my  own  needs,  as  you 
might  say  of  a  bad  writer — his  writing  is  good  enough  for 
hioi.  And,  O  my  friend,  how  singularly  prophetic  is  the  soul ! 
For  at  the  time  I  had  a  sort  of  misgiving,  and,  like  Ibycus,  ^^  I 
was  troubled,"  and  I  suspected  that  I  might  be  receiving  houor 
from  men  at  the  expense  of  sinning  against  the  gods.  Now  I 
am  aware  of  the  error. 

Phaedr.    What  error  ? 

Soc,  That  was  a  dreadful  speech  which  you  brought  with 
you,  and  you  made  me  utter  one  as  bad. 

Phaedr,    How  was  that? 

Soc,  Fo()li.'*h,  I  say.  and  in  a  degree  impious  ;  and  what  can 
be  more  dreadful  tiian  this  ? 
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Phaedr.   Nothing,  if  the  speech  was  reallj  such  as  joa  de- 
scribe. 

Soc   Well,  and  is  not  Eros  the  son  of  Aphrodite  a  mightj 
god? 

Phaedr,   That  is  the  language  of  mankind  abont  him. 

Soe.  But  that  was  not  the  language  of  Ljsias*  speech  aoj 
more  than  of  that  other  speech  uttered  through  mj  lips  when 
under  the  influence  of  jour  enchantments,  and  which  I  maj 
call  yours  and  not  mine.  For  Love,  if  he  be  a  god  or  divine, 
cannot  be  evil.  Yet  this  was  the  error  of  both  our  speeches. 
Q iQ  There  was  also  a  solemnity  about  them  which  was  truly 
charming ;  they  had  no  truth  or  honesty  in  them,  and  yet 
they  pretended  to  be  something,  hoping  to  succeed  in  deceiving 
the  manikins  of  eartli  and  lie  famous  amon<;  them.  And  tliere- 
fore  I  must  have  a  purgation.  And  now  I  bethink  me  of  an 
ancient  pur«^ation  of  mythologicjil  error  which  was  devised,  not 
by  Homer,  for  he  never  h:ul  the  wit  to  discover  why  he  was 
blind,  but  by  Stesichorns,  who  was  a  philosopher  and  knew  the 
reason  why ;  and.  therefore,  when  he  lost  his  eyes,  for  that 
was  the  penalty  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  reviling  the 
lovely  Helen,  he  purged  himself.  And  the  pnrgation  was  a 
recantation,  which  began  with  the  word^  :  — 

•"  That  was  a  lie  of  mine  when  I  laid  that  thou  nerer  embarkedtt  on  tlia  twift 
•hipi,  or  wenteat  to  the  walli  of  Troj.'* 

And  when  he  had  completecl  his  poem,  which  is  called  ^  the  re* 
cantation.'*  immediately  his  sight  returned  to  him.  Now  I  will 
be  wiser  than  either  Stesichorus  or  Homer,  in  that  I  am  going 
to  make  a  recantation  before  I  lose  mine;  and  this  I  will- at- 
tempt, not  as  before,  veiled  and  ashamed,  but  with  forehead  bold 
and  bare. 

Phaedr,    There  is  nothing  which  I  should  like  better  to  hear. 

Soc,  Only  think,  my  good  Phaedrns,  what  an  utter  want  of 
delicacy  was  shown  in  the  two  discourses ;  I  mean,  in  iny  own 
and  in  the  one  which  you  recited  out  of  the  book.  Would  not 
any  one  who  was  himself  of  a  noble  and  gentle  nature,  and  who 
loved  or  ever  had  loved  a  nature  like  his  own.  when  he  heard 
us  speaking  of  the  petty  causes  of  lovers'  jealousies,  and  of  their 
exceeding  animosities,  and  the  injuries  which  they  do  to  their 
beloved,  have  imagined  that  our  ideas  of  love  were  taken  from 
some  hHunt  of  sailors  to  which  good  manners  were  unknown  —» 
he  would  certainly  never  have  admitted  the  justice  of  our  cen* 
^ure? 
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Phaedr.    Certainly  nol- 

Sue.  Therefore,  beraute  I  bluah  at  ihe  thoagbt  of  thii  per- 
Hin,  and  t\to  becuuse  I  am  afniid  of  tbe  god  Love,  I  deaire  to 
wu.->b  down  tbat  gal!  and  virifgiir  wiih  a  irholewme  draught; 
and  I  would  coiiD»el  Lysiai  Dot  lo  dcl.iy,  but  lo  write  anotlier 
discourse,  whvU  »biill  prove  "  cereris  piiribui  "  that  tliu  lover 
ought  Co  lie  uoceptt^d  rarhur  tlmn  the  iiuo'tover- 

Phwdr,  De  lujsun^d  thnt  lie  iihall.  You  shall  speak  the 
pniises  oi  ihu  lover,  and  Lysiiis  shuli  bo  niu'le  lo  nritu  ihem  Id 
another  iliM-ourse.     I  will  coiii|>eI  him  to  do  tliit. 

Soe.  Toll  will  be  Iniu  to  j'uur  uuture  in  ibai,  aud  therefore 
'  I  believe  v.m. 

Pliatdr.    S|>eak.  uiiil  leiir  iioL 

Soc.  Itiii  tvlii-re  is  tht;  fnir  youth  ivliom  I  ivoa  addrewin^, 
anil  who  ought  to  listen,  in  onler  tluit  he  mn/  nut  be  misled  bj 
one  si'li;  licrori'  hi-  hiis  hC'inl   the  iilher? 

PLiiedr.     He  is  ckwe  ut  luuid.  and  .iln:iys  i<t  your  sunice. 

Soc.  Kiiun'  then,  fair  youth.  thuC  the  former  di-eoiir.'o  wat 
that  i)f  a  (iiiiily— cented  gftntl.-muii,  who  is  .ill  mvi  rh  and  -,  . 
frugrauce.  nauinl  Phiierlins,  the  son  of  Vuiti  Miin.  And 
this  is  the  reciniatir.n  of  ytoichorus  the  pious,  who  comts  frooi 
the  town  of  Deiiire.  nuil  is  to  the  following  effcci :  Th.it  was  a 
lie  io  which  I  ?iiid  thiit  the  boloved  ought  to  accept  the  non- 
lover  and  reject  the  Inver.  beciiuse  the  onu  is  sane,  luid  the  other 
mud.  For  ih:i(  might  have  been  truly  said  if  mudnesa  were 
simply  an  evil  ;  hut  there  is  al«>  a  madness  which  is  the  special 
gift  of  Heaven,  aud  tiie  source  of  the  cliiefest  blessings  anioiig 
men.  For  prophecy  is  ii  madness,  and  ihe  prophetess  ai  Del|>lii 
aud  the  priestesses  of  Doiloun,  when  out  of  their  sen.'es  hiwe  ' 
couferrecl  great  beoeHts  on  Hellas,  botli  in  public  and  private 
life,  but  when  in  their  seuses  few  or  none.  And  1  might  also 
tell  you  how  tbe  Sibyl  and  other  persons,  who  have  had  the 
gift  of  prophei-y,  have  (old  the  future  of  many  n  one  and 
guided  them  aright ;   but  that  is  obvious,  aud  would  be  tedious. 

Tliei'e  will  be  more  reason  in  appealing  (o  the  ancient  invent- 
ors of  names,  who,  if  they  hud  thought  madness  a  disgrace  or 
dishonor,  ivould  never  have  odled  pro[ihecy,  which  is  the  no- 
blest of  arts,  by  the  very  same  name  (/javrw^,  fiaviK^)  at  mad- 
ness, thus  inseparably  connecting  them;  but  thej  must  have 
thought  that  there  was  an  inspired  madnets  which  was  no  dis- 
grace ;  for  the  two  words,  /tarruc^  and  iuu-ikt],  aie  really  the 
same,  and  the  letter  r  is  only  a  modem  and  tasteless  iii»er^on. 
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Aod  this  is  confirmed  bj  tiie  name  which  they  gave  to  the  ni- 
tional  investigation  of  futurity,  whether  made  by  the  help  of 
birds  or  other  signs ;  this  as  eupplyiiig  fh>m  the  reasoning 
fiicidty  insight  and  information  to  humau  thought  (vov^  and 
i<rropia),  they  originally  termed  oioyocoruc^,  but  the  word  has 
been  lately  altered  and  made  sonorous  by  the  mo«?.em  introdao- 
tion  of  the  letter  Omega  (ocovotorcx^  and  ouui^ioTiic^),  and  in 
proportion  an  (/xai^uc^  or)  prophecy  is  higher  and  more  perfect 
than  divination  l)oth  in  name  and  reality,  in  the  same  propor* 
tioii  as  the  ancients  testify,  is  madness  superior  to  a  sane  mind 
(cruM^pcKrvn;),  for  the  one  is  only  of  human,  but  the  other  of 
divine  origin.  Again,  where  plagues  and  mightiest  woes  have 
breil  in  a  nice,  owing  to  some  ancient  wrath,  there  madness,  lift- 
ing up  her  voice  and  tlyiug  to  prayers  and  rites,  \is\s  come  to 
the  rescue  of  those  who  are  in  need  ;^an(l  tie  who  has  part  in 
this  gift,  und  is  truly  possessed  and  duly  out  of  his  mind,  is  by 
the  use  o(  puriliaitious  and  mysteries  made  whole  and  delivered. 
from  evil,  future  as  well  as  present,  and  has  a  release  from  the 
...  calamity  which  afflicts  him.  There  is  also  a  third  kind  of 
madness,  which  is  a  pos^e^sion  of  the  .Muses;. this  enters 
into  a  deliciite  and  virgin  i^oul,  and  there  inspiring  frenzy, 
awakens  lyric  and  all  other  numbers ;  with  these  adorning  the 
myriad  atrtiuns  of  ancient  heroc'^  for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 
But  he  who,  not  being  inspired  and  having  no  touch  of  madness 
in  his  soul,  comes  to  the  door  and  tliinks  that  lie  will  get  into 
the  temple  by  tlie  help  of  art  —  he,  I  Siiy,  and  his  poetry  are 
not  admitted  ;  the  sane  man  is  nowhere  at  all  when  he  enters 
into  rivalry  with  the  madman. 

I  might  tell  of  many  other  noble  deeds  which  have  sprung 
from  inspired  madness.  And  therefore,  let  no  one  frighten  or 
flutter  us  by  saying  that  temperate  love  is  preferable  to  mad 
love,  but  let  him  further  show,  if  he  would  carry  off  the  palm, 
that  love  is  not  sent  by  the  gods  for  any  good  to  lover  or  be- 
loved. And  we,  on  our  part,  will  prove  in  answer  to  him  that 
the  madness  of  love  is  the  greatest  of  Heaven's  blessings,  and 
the  proof  shall  be  one  whicli  the  wise  will  receive,  and  the  wit- 
ling disbelieve.  And.  fir^t  of  all,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the 
truth  about  the  affections  and  actions  of  the  soul,  divine  as  well 
as  human.     And  tlius  we  begin  our  proof:  — 

The  soul  is  immortal,  for  that  is  immortal  which  is  ever  in 
motion ;  but  that  which  moves  and  is  moved  by  another,  in 
ceasing  to  move  ceases  also  to  live.     Therefore,  only  that  which 
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IS  self-moving,  never  failing  of  self,  never  ceases  to  move,  :ind  is 
the  fountain  and  beginning  of  motion  to  all  that  moves  be>ides. 
Nuw,  the  beginning  is  unbegntten,  for  that  which  is  begotten 
hii8  II  beginning ;  but  the  beginning  hHS  no  beginning,  for  if  a 
beginning  were  l)egotten  of  siimethiug,  that  would  have  no  be- 
ginning. But  that,  which  \a  unbegotten  must  al^o  be  inde- 
structible ;  for  if  beginning  were  destroyed,  there  could  be  no 
beginning  out  of  anyihing.  or  anything  out  of  a  beginning ;  and 
all  things  must  have  a  beginning.  And  therefore  the  self-mov- 
ing is  the  beginning  of  motion  ;  and  this  can  neither  be  de- 
stroyed nor  begotten,  for  in  that  c:ise  the  whole  heavens  and  all 
generation  wotild  collapse  and  stand  still,  ami  never  again  have 
motion  or  birth.  But  if  the  self-moving  is  immortal,  he  who 
affirms  that  self-moiion  is  the  very  idea  and  essence  of  the  soul 
will  not  be  put  to  confusion.  For  the  Ixxly  which  is  moved 
from  without  is  soulless;  but  that  which  is  moved  from  within 
ha-^  a  soul,  and  this  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  soul.  But 
if  the  soul  he  truly  atfinned  to  be  the  self-moving,  then  ^.^ 
mu-^t  she  also  he  without  beginning,  and  immortal. 
Enouifh  of  the  soul's  immortalitv. 

Her  form  is  a  theme  of  divine  and  large  discourse ;  human 
language  n^ay,  however,  speak  of  this  briefly,  and  in  a  figure. 
Let  our  Hj^ure  be  of  a  composite  nature,  —  a  pair  of  winged 
horses  and  a  charioteer.  Now  the  winged  horses  and  the 
charioteer  of  the  gods  are  all  of  them  noble,  and  of  noble  breed, 
while  ours  are  mixed  ;  and  we  have  a  charioteer  who  drives 
thera  in  a  pair,  and  one  of  them  is  noble  and  of  noble  origin, 
and  the  other  is  ignoble  and  of  ignoble  origin  ;  and,  as  might  he 
expected,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  managing  them.  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  the  mortal  ditfers 
from  the  immortal  creature.  The  soul  or  animate  being  hns 
the  care  of  the  inanimate,  and  traverses  the  whole  heaven  in 
divers  forms  appearing;  when  perfect  and  fully  winged  she 
soars  upward,  and  is  the  ruler  of  the  universe ;  while  the  im- 
perfect soul  loses  her  fciithers,  and  drooping  in  her  flight  at  last 
settles  on  the  solid  ground,  —  tliere,  finding  a  home,  she  re- 
ceives an  eartidy  frame  which  appears  to  be  self-moved,  but  is 
really  moved  by  her  power ;  and  this  composition  of  soul  and 
body  is  called  a  living  and  mortal  creature.  For  no  such  union 
can  be  reasonably  believed,  or  at  all  proved  to  be  other  than 
mortal ;  although  fancy  may  imagine  a  god  whom,  not  having 
seen   nor  surelv  known,  we  invent,  —  such  a  one,  an  immortal 
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creature  having  a  body,  and  having  also  a  soul  which  have  been 
united  in  all  time.  Let  that,  however,  be  at  God  wflls,  and  be 
spoken  of  acceptably  to  him.  But  the  reason  why  the  soul 
loses  her  feathers  should  be  explained,  and  is  ax  follows: — 

The  wing  is  intended  tf>  soar  alofi  and  carry  that  which  j^ravi- 
tates  downwards  into  the  upper  region,  which  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  gods ;  and  this  is  that  element  of  the  bo>Iy  which  is  mnst 
akin  to  the  divine.  Now  the  divine  is  beauty,  wisdom,  good* 
ness,  and  the  like ;  and  by  these  the  wing  of  the  soul  is  nour- 
ished, and  grows  apace ;  but  when  fed  upon  evil  and  foulness, 
and  the  like,  wastes  and  falls  away.  Zeus,  the  mighty  lord 
holding  tlie  reins  of  a  winged  chariot,  leads  the  way  in  heaven, 
^1-  ordering  all  and  firing  for  all ;  and  there  fi>llows  him  tho 
heavenlv  arruv  of  «;(uls  and  demi-;;ods,  divided  into  eleven 
Imnds;  for  only  llestiu  is  left  at  home  in  the  house  of  hcsivcn ; 
but  the  n»5»t  of  the  twelve  greater  deities  march  in  their  ap- 
pointed order.  And  they  see  in  the  interior  of  heaven  many 
blessed  sights  ;  and  there  are  ways  to  and  fro,  along  which  the 
happy  gods  are  passing,  each  one  fulfilling  his  own  work  ;  and 
any  one  may  follow  who  plf.ises,  for  jealousy  has  no  place  in 
the  heavenlv  choir.  This  is  within  the  heaven.  But  when 
they  go  to  feast  and  festival,  theu  they  move  right  up  the  steep 
ascent,  and  mount  the  top  of  the  dome  of  heaven.  Now  the 
chariots  of  the  gods,  self-balanced,  upward  glide  in  obedience  to 
the  rein ;  but  the  others  have  a  difRculty,  for  the  steed  who  has 
evil  iii  him,  if  he  has  not  been  properly  trained  by  the  chariot- 
eer, gravitates  and  inclines  and  sinks  towards  the  earth:  aiid 
this  is  the  hour  of  agony  and  extremest  conflict  of  the  soul. 
For  the  immortal  souls,  when  they  are  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  go  out  and  stand  upon  the  back  of  heaven,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  spheres  carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  the 
world  beyond.  Now  of  the  heaven  which  b  above  the  heaven?*, 
no  earthly  poet  has  sung  or  ever  will  sing  in  a  worthy  manner. 
But  I  must  tell,  for  I  am  bound  to  speak  truly  when  speaking 
of  the  truth.  Tlie  colorless  and  formless  and  intangible  essence 
is  visible  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  only  loi*d  of  the  sunl. 
Circling  around  this  in  the  region  above  the  heavens  is  the 
place  of  true  knowledge.  And  as  the  divine  intelligence,  and 
that  of  every  other  soul  which  is  rightly  nourished,  is  fed  upon 
mind  and  pure  knowledge,  such  an  intelligent  soul  is  glad  at 
once  more  beholding  bein<( ;  and  feeding  on  the  sight  of  tnith  is 
replenished,  until  the  revolution  of  the  worlds  brings  her  round 
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HgHiu  to  the  same  place.  During  the  revolutioa  she  beholds 
justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge  absolute,  not  in  the  form 
of  gtinerution  or  of  relation,  which  men  call  existence,  but 
knowledge  absolute  in  existence  absolute ;  and  beholding  other 
existences  in  like  manner,  and  feeding  upon  them,  she  passes 
down  into  tlie  interior  of  the  heavens  and  returns  h(»me,  and 
there  the  chariotetir  putting  up  his  horses  at  the  stall,  gives 
them  ambrosia  to  eat  and  nectar  to  drink. 

This  is  the  life  of  the  gfxls;  but  of  other  souls,  that  which 
follows  God  best  and  is  Iike?t  to  him  lifts  the  heatl  of  tlie  .^  .^ 
charioteer  into  the  outer  world  and  is  carrie<l  round  in  the 
revolution,  troubled  indeed  by  the  steeds,  and  beholding  true 
being,  but  hanllv  ;  another  rises  and  fulls,  and  sees,  and  again 
fails  to  see  by  reason  of  the  unruliness  of  the  stee<ls.  The  rest 
of  the  souls  are  also  longing  after  the  upper  world  an«l  they  all 
follow,  but  not  being  strong  enough  they  sink  into  the  gulf 
as  they  are  carried  roun*L  plunging,  treading  on  one  another, 
striving  to  be  first ;  and  there  is  confusion .  and  the  extremity 
of  effort,  and  many  of  them  are  lamed  or  have  their  wings 
broken  through  the  ill  driving  of  the  charioteers ;  and  all  of  them 
nfter  a  fruitles-*  toil  go  away  without  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  being,  and  are  nursed  with  the  food  of  opinion.  The 
reason  of  their  great  desire  to  behold  the  plain  of  truth  b  that 
che  food  which  is  suited  to  the  highest  p:trt  of  the  soul  comes 
out  of  that  meadow ;  and  the  wing  on  which  the  soul  soars  is 
nourished  with  this.  And  there  is  a  law  of  the  goddess  Retri- 
butiou,  that  the  soul  which  attains  any  vision  of  truth  in  com- 
pany with  the  god  is  preserved  from  harm  until  the  next  period, 
and  he  who  always  attains  is  always  unharmed.  But  when  she 
is  unable  to  follow,  and  fails  to  behold  the  vision  of  truth,  and 
through  some  ill-hap  sinks  beneath  the  double  load  of  forgetful- 
ness  and  vice,  and  her  feathers  fiill  from  her  and  she  drops  to 
earth,  then  the  law  ordains  that  this  soul  shall  in  the  first  gene- 
ration pass,  not  into  that  of  any  other  animal,  but  only  of  man  ; 
and  the  soul  which  has  seen  most  of  truth  shall  come  to  the  birth 
as  a  philosopher  or  artist,  or  musician  or  lover ;  that  which 
has  seen  truth  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  a  righteous  king  or 
warrior  or  lord  ;  the  soul  which  is  of  the  third  class  shall  be  a 
politician  or  economist  or  trader;  the  fourth  shall  be  a  lover  of 
gymnastic  toils  or  a  physician ;  the  fifth  a  prophet  or  hiero 
phant ;  to  the  sixth  a  poet  or  imitator  will  be  appropriate  ;  to 
the  seventh  the  life  of  an  artisan  or  husbandman  ;  to  the  eighth 
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that  of  a  Sophht  or  demagogue ;  to  the  ninth  that  of  a  tjrant : 
all  tliese  are  states  of  probation,  in  which  he  who  lives  right- 
eou.<<Ij  improves,  and  he  who  lives  unrtghteouslv  deteriorntes  his 
lot. 

Ten  thousand  years  mast  elapso  hef<)re  the  soul  can  return 
to  the  pliu'.e  tn>m  wlienco  she  came,  for  she  cnimot  gn>w  her 
a  iQ    wings  in   Ie<s  ;  only   xXvc  soul  o(  a  philosopher,  guilols;.«» 
and  tnif,  nr  fhe  soul  of  a  lover,  who  i>  not  \x'ithout  philos- 
ophy, may  ac<|uire  wijijij-i  in   the   tliinl  recurring  period    of  a 
liioustuid  vt'ars  :  and  if  tliev  choose  this  life  three  times  in  sac- 
ceR.<i:)!i,  then   t!iey  have  their  wings  given   them,  and  go  away 
at  the  end  of   three  ihoiisand  year*.     But  the  others  rcc*»ive 
judgmoiii   when   they  have  completed   their  first  life,  and  after 
the  judgMiciJt  tliey  g's  some  of  tli-.^m  to  the  houses  of  correction 
whicli  are  under   tin;  earth,  aud   are   puuishiHl  ;  oth<'rs   to  some 
plaee   in   hcav  esi  wliitluT   they  are   lig'itly  b  »nie  by  ju:jtiee,  and 
there  tliey  Iiv»*  in   a  manner  worthy  of  the  life  whieh  they  led 
heiv.  when  in  tlie  form  of  men.     And  at  the  end  of  the  firj»t 
thou.-aiiil  years  the  good  s(mls  and  also  the  evil  s  .>uls  both  come 
to  cast  lots  and.  choose  their  second  life,  and  they  may  take  any 
that  they  like.     And  then  the  soul  of  the  man  may  p^iss  into 
the  life  of  a  beast,  or  from  the  beast  again  into  the  man.      But 
the  soul  of  him  vvho  has  never  seen  the  truth  will  not  pass  into 
the  human   form,  for  man  ought  to  have  intelligence,  as  they 
say,  '•  secundum  speciem,"  proceeling  from  many  particulars  of 
sense  to  one  conception  of  reason  ;  and  this  is  the  recollection 
of  those  things  which  our  soul  once  saw  when  in  company  with 
Grod  —  when  lookinij  down  from  above  on  that  which  we  now 
call  being  and  upwards  towards  the  true  being.     And   therefore 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  alone  has  wings ;  and   this  is  just, 
for  he  is  always,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  abilities,  cling- 
ing in  recollection  to  those  things  in  which   God  abides,  and  in 
beholding  which    He    is  what    he    is.     And  he  who  employ.^ 
aright  these  memories  is  ever  being  initiated  into  perfect  mys- 
teries   and    alone    becomes  truly  perfect.     But,  as  he  forgets 
earthly  interests  and  is  rapt  in  the  divine,  the  vidgar  deem  him 
mad,  and   rebuke  him ;  they  do  not  see  that  he  is  inspired. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  SDeakiugr  of  the  fourth  and  last  kind 
of  madness,  which  is  imputed  to  hini  who,  when  he  sees  the 
beauty  of  earth,  is  transported  with  the  n^collection  of  the  true 
beauty  ;  he  would  like  to  lly  away,  but  he  ainuot ;  he  is  like 
a  bird  llnttering  and  looking  upward  and  careless  of  the  world 
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below  ;  and  he  is  therefore  esteemed  mad.  And  I  have  shown 
that  this  is  of  all  inspirations  the  noblest  and  best,  and  comes 
of  the  best,  and  that  he  who  1ms  part  or  lot  in  this  madness  ii 
called  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  For,  as  has  been  already  said, 
every  soul  of  man  has  in  the  way  of  nature  beheld  true  being ; 
this  was  the  condition  of  her  pjissing  into  the  form  of  ^^^^ 
man.  But  all  men  do  not  easily  recall  the  things  of  the 
other  world ;  they  may  have  seen  them  for  a  short  time  only, 
or  they  may  luive  been  unfortunate  when  they  fell  to  earth, 
and  may  have  lost  tlie  memory  of  the  holy  things  which  they 
saw  there,  through  some  evil  and  corrupting  associaiion.  Few 
there  are  who  retain  the  remembrance  of  them  sufficiently ; 
and  they,  when  they  behold  any  image  of  that  other  world, 
are  rapt  in  amazement;  but  they  are  ignorant  of  what  this 
means,  because  lliey  have  no  clear  perceptions.  For  there  is 
no  light  in  the  earthly  copies  of  justice  or  temperance  or  any 
of  the  higher  qualities  which  are  precious  to  souls :  they  are 
seen  but  through  a  glass  dimly  ;  and  there  are  few  who.  going 
to  the  images  behold  in  them  the  realities,  and  they  only  with 
difficulty.  They  might  have  seen  beauty  shining  in  brightness, 
when,  with  the  happy  band  following  in  the  train  of  Zeus,  as 
we  philosophers  did,  or  wit!)  other  gods  as  others  did.  they  saw 
a  vision  and  were  initiated  into  most  blessed  mysteries,  which 
we  celebrated  in  our  state  of  inuocence ;  and  having  no  feeling 
of  evils  as  yet  to  come  ;  beholding  apparitions  innocent  and 
simple  and  calm  and  happy  as  in  a  mystery  ;  shining  in  pure 
light,  pure  ourselves  and  not  yet  enshriued  in  that  living  tomb 
which  we  carry  about,  now  that  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  body, 
as  in  an  oyster-shell.  Let  me  linger  thus  long  over  the  mem- 
ory of  scenes  which  have  passed  away. 

But  of  beauty,  I  repeat  again  that  we  saw  her  there  shining 
in  company  with  the  celestial  forms ;  and  coming  to  earth  we 
find  her  here  too,  shining  in  clearness  through  the  clearest 
aperture  of  sense.  For  sight  is  the  keenest  of  our  bodily 
seui'es ;  though  not  by  that  is  wisdom  seen,  for  her  loveliness 
would  have  been  transporting  if  there  had  been  a  visible  image 
of  her,  and  this  is  true  of  the  loveliness  of  the  other  ide;is  as 
well.  But  beauty  only  has  this  portion,  that  she  is  at  once  the 
loveliest  and  also  the  most  apparent.  Now  he  who  has  not 
been  lately  initiated,  or  who  has  become  corrupted,  is  not  easily 
carried  out  of  this  world  to  the  sight  of  absolute  beauty  in  the 
other ;  he  looks  only  at  that  which  has  the  name  of  beauty  in 
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thia  world,  and  instead  of  being  awed  at  the  sight  of  her,  lilw  a 
0-1  bratish  beast  he  rushes  on  to  enjo/  and  begut;  he  ukea 
wantonness  to  his  bosom,  and  is  not  afraid  or  asl^uned  of 
paranitig  pleasure  in  viohition  of  natun*.  But  he  who:^  initi- 
ation  is  recent,  and  who  has  been  the  .spectator  of  inanT  gloriea 
ill  the  other  worUi.  is  amazed  when  he  sees  any  one  having  a 
godlike  fiice  or  form,  which  is  the  expression  or  imitation  of 
divine  beaiitr ;  and  at  first  a  shudder  runs  tliroiigh  hinu  and 
some  *^  misgiving "  of  a  former  world  steals  over  him  ;  then 
looking  upon  the  face  of  his  belovtnl  }is  of  a  god  he  rererencf^ 
him,  and  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  hcing.  thought  a  downright 
madman,  he  would  sacrifice  to  his  beloved  iis  to  the  image  of  a 
god ;  then  as  he  gazes  on  him  tiiere  is  a  sort  of  roaciion,  and 
the  shu<lder  naturally  pa't^uis  into  an  utui^ual  lioat  and  perspira- 
tion :  for.  as  he  receives  the  etHiieiice  of  l)cau(y  thnmgh  the 
eyes,  ilie  win;;^  moistens  and  he  warms.  And  as  he  warms,  the 
parts  out  of  which  tlio  winst  irrcw.  an<l  wliifh  had  l)eeii  hitiierto 
cIose<l  and  riijid,  and  ha<l  provenre<i  the  wing  from  shooting 
forth,  are  melted,  and  as  nourishment  stix'ams  u|)on  him,  the 
lower  end  of  ihe  wing  begins  to  swell  and  grow  from  the  root 
upwards,  extendini:  under  the  whole  soul  —  for  once  the  whole 
was  wingeil.  Now  during  this  process  ihe  whole  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  effervescence  and  irritatio:i.  like  the  state  of  irritation 
and  pain  iu  (he  gums  at  the  time  of  cutting  teeth  ;  in  like  man- 
ner tiie  soul  when  beginning  to  grow  witi^s  has  infiaiiimatioii 
and  pains  and  ticklintrs,  and  when  looking  at  the  besiuty  of 
youth  dhe  receives  tiie  sensible  u'arm  tractiou  of  particles  which 
flow  towards  her,  therefore  called  attraction  (i/Acpo?),  and  is  re- 
freshed and  warmed  l>y  them,  and  then  she  ceases  from  her 
pain  with  joy.  But  when  she  is  separated  and  her  moisture 
foils,  then  the  orifices  of  the  passages  out  of  which  the  wing 
shoots  dry  up  and  close,  and  intercept  the  germ  of  tlie  wing ; 
which,  being  shut  up  within  in  company  with  desire,  throbbing 
as  with  the  pulsations  of  an  artery,  pricks  the  aperture  which 
is  nearest,  until  at  length  the  entire  soul  is  pierced  and  mail- 
dened  and  pained,  and  at  the  recollection  of  beauty  is  again 
delighted.  And  from  both  of  them  together  the  soul  is  op- 
pressed at  tiie  strangeness  of  her  ct)ndition,  and  is  in  a  great 
strait  ami  excitement,  and  in  her  madness  can  neither  sleep  by 
night  nor  abide  iu  her  place  by  day.  And  wherever  she  thinks 
that  she  will  behold  the  beautiful  one,  thither  in  her  desire  she 
runs.     And  when  she  has  seen  him,  and  drunk  rivers  of  de.*»ire, 
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her  constraint  is  loosened,  and  she  is  refreshed,  and  has  no 
more  pangs  and  pains ;  and  this  is  the  sweetest  of  all  pleasures 
at  tlie  time,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  soul  of  the  lover  ^-9 
never  forsakes  his  beantiful  one,  whom  he  esteems  ahove 
all ;  he  has  forgotten  his  mother  and  brethren  and  companions, 
and  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  neglect  and  loss  of  his  property  ; 
and  as  to  the  rules  and  proprieties  of  life,  on  which  he  formerly 
prided  himself,  he  now  despises  them,  and  is  ready  to  sleep  and 
serve,  wherever  he  is  allowed,  as  near  as  he  can  to  his  beau- 
tiful one,  who  is  not  only  the  object  of  his  worship,  but  the  only 
physician  who  can  head  him  in  his  extreme  agony.  And  this 
suite,  my  dear  imaginary  youth,  b  by  men  called  love,  and 
among  the  gods  has  a  name  which  you,  in  your  simplicity,  may 
be  inclined  to  mock  ;  there  are  two  lines  in  honor  of  love  in 
the  Homeric  Apocrypha  in  which  the  name  occurs.  One  of 
them  is  rather  outrngeous.  and  is  not  quite  metrical ;  they  are 
as  follow  :  — 

"  ^fortali  call  him  Eros  (love). 
But  the  inimortaU  call  him  Ft«rot  (flutterinsf  dove), 
Becauiie  fluttering  of  winga  is  a  necessity  to  him.'* 

You  may  believe  this  or  not  as  you  like.     At   any  rate  the 
loves  of  lovers  and  their  causes  are  such  as  I  have  described. 

Now  the  lover  wl)o  is  the  attendnnt  of  Zeus  is  better  able 
to  bear  the  winged  god,  and  can  endure  a  heavier  burden  ;  but 
the  attendantH  and  companions  of  Ares,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  if  they  fancy  that  ihey  have  been  at  all  wronged, 
are  ready  to  kill  and  put  an  end  to  themselves  and  their  be- 
loved. And  in  like  manner  he  who  follows  in  the  train  of  any 
other  god  honors  him,  and  imitates  him  as  far  as  he  is  able 
while  the  impression  lasts  ;  and  this  is  his  way  of  life  and  the 
manner  of  his  behavior  to  his  beloved  and  to  every  other  in  the 
first  period  of  his  earthly  existence.  Every  one  chooses  the 
object  of  his  affections  according  to  his  character,  and  this  he 
makes  his  god,  and  fashions  and  adorns  as  a  sort  of  image  which 
he  is  to  fall  down  and  worship.  The  followers  of  Zeus  desire 
that  their  l)elove<i  should  have  a  soul  like  him ;  and,  therefore, 
they  .«eek  some  philosophical  and  imperial  nature,  and  when 
they  have  found  him  and  loved  him,  they  do  all  tiiey  can  to 
create  such  a  nature  in  him,  and  if  they  have  no  experience 
hitheito,  they  learn  of  any  one  who  can  teach  them,  and  them- 
selves follow  in  the  same  way.  And  they  have  the  less  ^eq 
difficulty  in  finding  the  nature  of  their  own  god  in  them- 
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selves,  been  use  they  have  l)een  compelled  to  gaze  iDteiiselj  ob 
him  ;  their  recoUecfion  clings  to  bim,  iiiid  tliey  liecome  possessed 
by  him,  and  receive  his  cliaracter  and  ways,  as  far  as  man  can 
participate  in  God.  These  they  attribute  to  tlie  belo^edy  and 
they  love  him  all  the  more,  and  if  they  draiv  in:<piration  from 
Zeus,  like  the  Bacchic  Nymphs,  they  pour  tliis  out  upon  him 
in  order  to  make  him  as  like  their  grKl  as  possible.  Hut  those 
who  are  the  followers  of  Ileni  ^eek  a  royal  love,  and  when  they 
have  found  him  they  do  the  same  with  him ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  followers  of  Apollo,  and  of  every  other  god  walking  in  the 
ways  of  their  god,  seek  a  love  wlio  is  to  l>e  like  their  god,  and 
whiMi  they  have  found  him.  they  themselves  imit:ite  their  god,  and 
ptM*suado  their  love  to  do  the  same,  and  bring  iiim  in(u  harmony 
with  the  form  and  wavs  of  thi^  <jo<l  ;U4  far  :is  thev  can  ;  for  thev 
have  no  feelings  of  envv  or  mean  cnmitv  towards  their  l>flove<l. 
lv.it  thev  do  their  utmost  to  create  in  him  the  j'pcatosr  likeiu*:*s 
of  tlhiuiselves  and  tin*  god  wliom  thi»y  honor.  And  tho  desire 
of  tlie  lover,  if  eflTecti-d.  and  the  initiation  of  which  I  speak  into 
the  mvsti'i'ies  of  true  love,  is  thus  fair  and  blissful  to  the  be- 
loved  wlien  he  is  chosen  bv  the  lover  who  is  driven  mad  bv 
love.  Now  the  beloved  or  chosen  oue  is  tiikeu  captive  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

As  I  said  at  the  hegiuning  of  this  tale,  I  divided  each  soid 
iuto  three  parts,  two  of  them  haviu^r  the  forms  of  horses  and 
the  thii'd  that  of  a  charioteer;  and  oue  of  tlie  hoi*ses  was  gtKxl 
and  the  other  bad,  but  I  have  not  yet  explained  the  virtue  and 
vice  of  either,  and  to  that  I  will  now  proceed.  The  well-con- 
ditioned horse  is  erect  and  well-f  >rmed  ;  he  has  a  loflv  neck 
and  an  aquiline  no^e.  and  his  color  is  white,  and  he  has  dark 
eyes  and  is  a  lover  of  honor  and  modesty  and  temperance,  and 
the  follower  of  true  <rlory  ;  he  needs  not  the  touch  of  the  whip 
but  is  guided  by  word  and  admonition  only,  \yhereas  ibe 
other  is  a  large  misshapen  animal,  put  together  anyhow ;  he  has 
a  strong  short  neck ;  he  is  fiat- faced  and  of  a  dark  color,  gray- 
eyed  and  blooilshot,  the  mate  of  insolence  and  pride,  shag-eared, 
deaf,  hardly  yieldiujj  to  blow  or  spur.  Now  wh^iu  the  cluiriot- 
eer  beholds  the  vision  of  love,  and  has  his  whole  soul  wanned 
9'ki.  ^^^''  sense,  and  is  full  of  tickling  and  desire,  the  obedient 
steed  then  as  always  under  the  ;:overnment  of  sh:ime,  ri'- 
frains  himself  from  leaping  on  the  beloved  ;  but  the  other,  in- 
stead of  heeding  the  blows  of  the  whip,  pi-ances  away  and  gives 
all  manner  of  trouble  to  his  conipaniou  and  to  the  charioteer. 
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and  urges  them  on  towards  the  beIove«l  and 'reminds  them  of 
tlie  joys  of  love.  Thiy  at  first  iudignatitly  oppose  him  and  will 
uot  be  urged  on  to  do  terrlMe  ;ind  iiii lawful  devds  ;  hut  at  last, 
wheti  there  is  no  end  of  evil,  thov  vield  iiu«l  suffi-r  themselvt'S 
til  be  le<l  on  to  do  us  he  bids  them.  And  how  they  are  at  tho 
spot  and  behold  the  flMshiu^  beauty  of  tho  h(?loved.  l^ut  when 
the  charioteer  sees  that,  his  memory  is  c;irried  to  the  true 
beauty,  and  he  l)eholds  her  in  compniiy  with  Mo<lesty  set  in  her 
holy  place.  And  when  ho  s<;os  her  he  i-*  utVaid  mid  fulls  back 
in  adoration,  and  in  faillini;  i^  comptdloil  to  pull  buck  the  reins, 
which  he  does  with  such  force  :»s  to  briin:  l>oth  tho  steeds  on 
their  hiiiiiiches,  the  one  willing  and  uiire^'i'iiiiiLr.  the  unrulv  one 
verv  unwilliu'j  ;  und  when  thev  have  «:one  l)uek  a  little,  the  one 
u  overrtowifiir  witli  shutne  and  wonder,  ami  pours  forth  rivers  of 
pei*s|iir:ition  over  the  entire  soul  :  the  other,  when  the?  pain  is 
over  whic-h  the  liridlo  jind  tlie  full  hud  iriven  him.  huviiii;  wirh 
ilitlicuUy  tukrn  hieuth.  is  fnll  of  wruth  und  r<*prourheji.  which  ht» 
hejips  upon  the  ehurioteer  und  hi'*  fclIow-.st«-ed.  ;is  though  from 
want  of  couruue  and  munhood  thev  had  been  false  to  their 
agreement  and  irnilty  of  dnserrion.  And.  when  they  again  de- 
cline, he  fovce**  thorn  on,  und  will  scarce  yielil  to  their  request 
that  lie  would  wait  until  anorher  tims?.  R'turning  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  they  tnake  as  if  they  had  forgotten,  and  he  re- 
minds tliera.  fi":htini;  und  nLMijhini:  und  drai'jxinij  tiiem,  until  at 
lengtii  he  on  the  >ume  thoughts  intent,  forces  tliem  to  draw 
near.  And  when  they  are  near  he  stoops  his  head  and  puts  up 
his  tail,  und  tikes  the  bit  in  his  mout'n  and  pulls  shamelessly. 
Then  the  charioteer  is  worse  otT  than  ever  ;  he  drops  at  the 
very  start,  and  with  stil!  greater  violence  draws  the  bit  out  of 
the  teeth  of  the  wild  steed  and  covers  his  abusive  tongue  and 
jnws  with  blootl,  ami  forces  his  legs  and  haunches  to  the  ground 
and  punishes  him  soreh'.  And  wlren  this  has  happened  several 
times  and  tlie  villain  ha-^  cea*cd  from  his  wanton  way,  he  is 
tamed  and  humbled,  and  follows  the  will  of  the  charioteer,  and 
when  he  sees  the  beautiful  one  he  is  ready  to  die  of  fear.  And 
from  that  time  forward  the  soul  of  the  lovcr  follows  the  be- 
love<l  in  modesty  u'ld  holy  feur. 

And  so  the  l>elove'l  wlio.  like  a  jjod.  h:is  received  everv  true    >.  -  . 
and  loyul    service  from  his  lover,  not  in   pretense  but  in 
reality,  being  also  iiimsdf  of  a  nature  friendly  to  hi-*  admirer,  if 
in  former  days  he  i»as  blu-'hed  to  own  his  pu-sion  und  turned  awuy 
his  lover,  because  his  youthful  companions  or  others  slanderously 
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tf)ld  liim  that  lie  would  be  disgraced^  now  as  years  advance,  at 
the  uppoiDted  age  and  time  is  led  to  receive  him  iuto  oom- 
muuiou.  For  fate,  which  hiis  ordained  tliat  there  shall  be  iio 
fiiendship  ainoug  the  evil,  has  also  onioined  that  there  shall  ever 
be  friendship  among  tiie  good«  And  when  he  has  received  him 
into  communion  and  intimacy,  then  the  beloved  is  amaxed  at 
tlie  good-will  of  the  lover ;  he  recognizes  that  the  inspired 
friend  is  worth  all  other  friendship  or  kinships,  which  have 
nothing  of  friendsliip  in  them  in  comparison.  And  as  be 
continues  to  feel  this  and  approaches  and  embraces  him,  in 
gymnastic  exercises  and  at  other  times  of  meeting,  then  does  the 
fountain  of  that  stream,  which  Zeus  when  he  was  in  love  with 
Gainymede  called  desire,  overflow  u^n  tlie  lover,  and  some 
enters  into  his  soul,  and  some  when  he  is  fliled  flows  out  agaiin, 
and  as  a  breeze  or  an  echo  Iea|)s  from  the  smooth  rocks  and  re- 
l)ounds  to  thetii  apiin,  so  do<>:$  the  stream  of  l>cauty.  passing  the 
eyer<  which  an*  the  natural  doors  and  windows  of  the  soul,  re- 
turn again  to  the  beautiful  one  ;  there  arriving  and  fluttering 
the  pas-'iages  of  tin;  wing>,  and  watering  them  and  inclinin<; 
them  to  grow,  and  fllling  the  soul  of  the  beloved  also  with  love. 
And  tlm<4  he  loves,  hut  he  knows  not  what ;  he  does  nut  under- 
stand and  cannot  explain  his  own  state ;  he  appears  to  have 
caught  the  infection  of  another's  eve ;  the  lover  is  his  mirror  in 
whom  he  is  beliolding  himself,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  this. 
When  he  is  with  the  lover,  both  cease  from  their  pain,  but  when 
he  is  away  then  he  longs  as  he  is  longed  for,  and  has  love's 
image,  love  for  love  (Anteros)  lodging  in  his  breast,  which  he 
calls  and  deems  not  love  but  friendship  only,  and  his  desire  is  as 
the  desire  of  the  other,  but  weaker ;  he  wants  to  see  him,  touch 
him,  kiss,  embrace  him,  and  not  long  afterwards  his  desire  is  ac- 
complished. Now,  when  they  meet,  the  wanton  steed  of  the 
lover  has  a  word  to  say  to  the  charioteer ;  he  would  like  to  have 
a  little  pleasure  as  a  return  for  many  pains,  but  the  wanton 
^^^  steed  of  rhe  beloved  says  not  a  word,  for  he  is  bui-sting 
with  passion  which  he  understands  not,  but  he  throws  his 
arms  round  the  lover  and  embraces  him  as  his  dearest  friend  ; 
and,  when  thcv  are  side  bv  side,  he  is  not  in  a  state  in  which  he 
can  refuse  the  lover  anvthini;,  if  he  ask  him.  while  his  fellow- 
steed  and  the  charioteer  oppose  him  with  bhame  and  re^i.^on. 
Afler  this  their  happiness  depends  upon  their  self-control ;  if  the 
better  elements  of  the  mind  which  le^id  to  onler  and  phila^ophy 
prevail,  then  they  pass  their  life  in  this  world  in  happiness  and 
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barmonj — masters  of  themselves  and  orderly  ^  eQtlaying  the 
Tidous  and  emancipating  the  virtuous  elements  ;  and  when  the 
end  comes,  being  light  and  ready  to  fly  away,  they  conquer  in 
onii  of  the  three  heavenly  or  truly  Olympian  victories ;  nor  can 
human  discipline  or  divine  inspimtion  confer  any  greater  bless- 
ing on  man  th:in  thi"*.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  leave  philos- 
ophy and  lead  the  lower  life  of  ambition,  then,  probibly  in  the 
dark  or  in  some  other  careless  hour,  the  two  wantfm  animals 
t».ke  the  two  souls  when  off  their  guard  and  bring  thom  together, 
and  they  accomplish  that  desire  of  their  hearts  which  to  the 
many  is  bliss ;  and  this  having  once  enjoyed  they  continue  to 
enjoy,  yet  rarely  because  they  have  not  the  approval  of  the 
whole  soul.  They  too  are  dear,  but  not  so  di'ur  to  one  another 
as  the  others,  either  at  the  time  of  their  love  or  afterwards. 
They  consider  that  iliey  have  given  and  taken  from  each  other 
the  most  "acred  pledges,  and  th«y  may  not  break  them  and  fall 
into  enmity.  At  la.«t  they  pass  out  of  the  l>ody,  unwinged,  but 
eager  to  ?oar,  and  thus  obbiin  no  mean  reward  of  love  and 
madness.  For  those  who  have  once  besrun  the  heavenward 
pilgrimage  may  not  jro  down  again  to  darkness  and  the  journey 
beneath  the  earth,  but  they  live  in  light  always ;  happy  compan- 
ions in  their  pilgrimage,  and  when  the  time  comes  at  which  they 
receive  their  wings  they  have  the  same  plumage  because  of 
their  love. 

Thus  ^reat  are  the  heavenly  blessings  which  the  friendship  of 
a  lover  will  confer  on  you,  my  youth.  Whereas  the  attachment 
of  the  non-lover  which  is  just  a  vulgar  compouud  of  temperance 
and  niggardly  earthly  ways  and  motives,  will  breed  meanness  — 
praised  by  the  vulgar  as  virtue  in  your  inma<tt  soul ;  will  send 
you  bowling  round  the  earth  during  a  period  of  nine  acj 
thousand  years,  and  leave  you  a  fool  in  the  world  below. 

And  thus,  dear  Eros,  I  have  made  and  paid  my  recanUttion, 
as  well  as  I  could  and  as  fairly  as  I  could  ;  the  poetical  figures 
I  was  compelled  to  use,  because  Phaedrus  would  have  them. 
And  now  forgive  the  past  and  accept  the  present,  and  be  gra- 
cious and  merciful  to  me.  and  do  not  deprive  me  of  sight  or  take 
from  me  the  art  of  love,  but  grant  that  I  may  be  yet  more  es- 
teemed in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  And  if  Phaedrus  or  I  myself 
said  anything  objectionable  in  our  first  speeches,  blame  Lysias, 
who  is  the  father  of  the  brat,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  his 
progeny;  bid  him  study  philosophy,  like  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus ;  and  then  his  lover  Phaedrus  will  no  longer  halt  l)e- 
roL.  I.  sa 
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tween  two,  bat  dedicate  himself  wholly  to    ove  and  pbiloeopli- 
ical  discourses. 

Phaedr.  I  say  with  jou,  Socrates,  may  this  come  true  if  this 
be  for  mj  good.  But  why  did  jou  malce  this  discourse  of  joort 
so  much  finer  than  the  other  ?  I  wonder  nt  that  Aiid  I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  I  shall  lose  conceit  of  Lysi:is.  even  if  be  be 
willing  to  make  another  as  long  as  jours,  whicii  I  doubt.  For 
one  of  our  politicians  lately  took  to  abusing  iiiiu  on  thki  verj 
account;  he  would  insist  on  calling  him  a  speech-writer.  So 
that  a  feeling  of  pride  may  probably  induce  him  to  give  ap 
writing. 

Soc.  That  is  an  amusing  notien  ;  but  I  think  that  you  are  a 
little  mistaken  in  your  friend  if  you  imagine  that  he  is  fright- 
ened at  every  noise  ;  and,  possibly,  you  think  that  his  assmkuit 
was  in  earnest  ? 

Phaedr,  I  thouglit,  Socrates,  that  lie  was.  And  you  are 
aware  that  the  most  powerful  and  considerable  men  among  our 
statesmen  are  ashamed  of  writing  speeches  and  leaving  them  in 
a  written  form  because  they  are  afraid  of  posterity,  and  do  not 
like  to  be  called  Sophists. 

Soc,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware,  Plioedrus,  that 
the  **  sweet  elbow  "  ^  of  which  the  proverb  speaks  is  really  de- 
rived fi-om  the  long  and  difficult  arm  of  the  Nile.  Ami  you 
appear  to  be  equally  unaware  of  the  flict  that  this  sweet  elbow 
of  theirs  is  also  a  long  arm.  For  there  is  nothing  of  whicli 
great  politicians  are  so  fond  as  of  writing  speeches,  which  they 
bequeath  to  posterity.  And  when  they  write  them,  out  of  grat- 
itude to  their  admirers,  they  append  their  names  at  the  top. 
o-«        Phaedr,  TThat  do  you  mean?     I  don't  understand. 

Soc,  Why  don't  you  know  that  when  a  politicitm  writee^ 
he  begins  with  the  names  of  his  approvers  ? 

Phaedr.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Why,  he  begins  thus  :  '*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate, 
the  people,  or  both,  as  a  certain  person  who  was  the  aiidior 
proposed  ; "  and  then  he  rehearses  all  his  titles,  and  proceeds  to 
display  his  own  wisdom  to  his  admirers  with  a  great  flourish  iu 
what  is  often  a  long  and  tedious  composition.  Now  what  is 
that  sort  of  thing  but  a  regular  piece  of  authorship  ? 

Phaedr,  True. 

Soc.  And  if  the  law  is  passed,  then,  like  the-  poet,  he  leaves 

^  A  prorerb,  like  '*  The  gnipas  an  sour,"  applied  to  pleaauras  which  caniiot  \m 
had,  uieanini;  sweet  thiutci  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inouth. 
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the  theatre  in  high  delight;  bat  if  the  law  is  rejected  and  he 
is  done  out  of  liis  speech-making,  and  not  thought  good  enough 
to  write,  then  he  and  his  party  are  in  mourning. 

Phaedr,  Very  true. 

Soc,  This  shows  how  far  they  are  from  despising,  or  rather 
how  highly  they  vahie  the  practice  of  writing. 

Phaedr,  No  doubt. 

Soc.  And  when  the  king  or  orator  has  the  power,  as  Lycnr- 
gus  or  Solon  or  Darius  had,  of  attaining  an  immortality  of  au- 
thorship in  a  state,  is  he  not  thought  by  posterity,  when  they 
see  his  writings,  and  does  he  not  think  himself,  while  he  is  yet 
alive,  to  be  like  a  ijod? 

Phaedr,  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  do  yon  think  that  any  one  of  this  class  who  may 
be  ill-disposed  to  Lysias  would  ever  make  it  a  reproach  against 
him  that  he  is  an  author? 

Phaedr.  Not  upon  your  view  ;  for  according  to  you  he  would 
be  ri'proaching  him  with  his  own  favorite  pursuit. 

Soc.  Any  one  may  see  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the  fact 
of  writinjj  ? 

Phaedr.  Certainlv  not. 

Soc.  Tliere  may  however  be  a  disgrace  in  writing,  not  well, 
but  biidlv  ? 

Phaedr.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  what  is  well  and  what  is  badly,  —  need  we  ask 
Lysiiis,  or  any  otiier  poet  or  orator,  who  ever  wrote  or  will 
write  either  a  political  or  any  other  work,  in  metre  or  out  of 
metre,  poet  or  pros^e  writer,  to  teach  us  this  ? 

Phaedr.  Need  we  ?  What  motive  has  a  man  to  live  if  not 
for  the  pleasures  of  discourse?  Surely  he  would  not  live  for 
the  sake  of  bodily  pleasures,  which  almost  always  have  previous 
pain  as  a  condition  of  them,  and  therefore  arc  rightly  cidled 
slavish. 

Soc.  There  is  time  yet.  And  I  can  fancy  that  the  ^-^ 
grasshoppers  who  are  still  chirruping  in  the  sun  over  our 
heads  are  tidking  to  one  another  and  looking  at  us.  What 
would  they  .«ay  if  they  saw  that  we  also,  like  the  many,  are  not 
talking  but  slumbering  at  midday,  lulled  by  their  voices.  Dm 
uidolent  to  think  ?  Tliey  would  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  u.-?, 
and  (night  imagine  that  we  are  slaves  coming  to  our  place  of 
resort,  who  like  sheep  lie  asleep  at  noon  about  the  fou'itniii. 
But  if  ilicy  «ee   us  discoursing,  and   lik«   ()dy>*sMm   .^^.ulisig   by 
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\(^0&  sireQ  Toioes,  they  may  perhaps,  ouc  of  respect,  give  m  of 
the  gifU  which  they  receive  of  the  gods  and  give  to  men. 

Phaedn  What  gifts  do  you  mean  ?     I  never  heard  of  any. 

Soc,  A  lover  of  music  like  yourself  ought  surely  to  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  grasshopper*,  who  are  ^aid  to  have  been 
human  beings  in  nn  age  before  the  Muses.  And  when  the 
Muses  came  and  song  appeared  they  were  ravishfMl  with  de- 
light ;  and  singing  always,  never  thought  of  eating  and  drinking, 
until  at  last  they  forgot  and  died.  And  now  they  live  again  in 
the  grasshoppers ;  and  this  is  the  return  which  the  Muses  make 
to  them,  —  they  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  but 
are  always  singing  from  the  moment  that  tliey  are  bom,  and 
never  eating  or  drinking ;  and  when  they  die  they  go  and  in- 
form the  Muses  in  heaven  who  honors  thcin  on  earth.  They 
win  the  love  of  Terpsichore  for  the  ilaiicers  by  their  report  of 
them  ;  of  Erato  for  the  lovers,  an«I  of  the  other  Muses  fi>r  those 
who  do  them  honor,  acconling  to  the  several  ways  of  honoring 
them :  of  Calliope  the  eldest  Muse,  and  of  her  who  is  next 
to  her  for  the  votaries  of  philosophy ;  for  these  are  the  Muses 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  heaven  and  the  ide:is,  divine  as 
well  as  human,  and  they  have  the  sweetest  utterance.  For 
many  reasons,  then,  we  ought  always  to  talk  and  not  to  sleep 
at  midday. 

Phaedr,  Let  us  talk. 

Soc,  Shall  we  discuss  the  rules  of  writing  and  speech  as  we 
were  proposing? 

Phaedr.  Very  good. 

Soc.  Is  not  the  first  rule  of  good  speaking  that  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  should  know  the  truth  of  what  he  is  going  to  say  ? 
o^^  Phaedr.  And  yet,  Socrates,  I  have  heard  that  he  who 
would  be  an  orator  has  nothing  to  do  with  true  justice,  biit 
only  with  that  which  is  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  many  who 
sit  in  judgment ;  nor  with  the  truly  good  or  honorable,  but  only 
with  public  opinion  about  them,  and  that  from  this  source  and 
not  from  the  truth  come  the  elements  of  persuasion. 

Soc.  Any  words  of  the  wise  ought  to  be  regarded  and  not 
trampled  under  foot,  for  there  is  probably  something  in  them, 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  this  which  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

Phaedr.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Let  us  put  the  matter  thus :  Suppose  that  I  per- 
suaded yon  to  buy  a  horse  and  go  to  the  ware.     Neither  of  u.^ 
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knew  what  a  horse  was  like,  but  I  knew  that  jou  believed  a 
horse  to  b«  tlie  longest-etired  of  domestic  animals. 

Phaedr.  That  would  be  ridiculous. 

Soc.  There  is  something  mure  ridiculous  coming.  Suppose, 
now,  that  I  was  in  earnest  and  went  and  composed  a  speech  in 
ht>uor  of  ail  ass,  whom  I  entitled  a  horse,  beginning :  ^  A  no- 
ble animal  and  a  most  useful  possession,  especially  in  war,  and 
JOU  may  get  on  his  buck  and  fight,  and  he  will  carry  baggage 
or  anything.** 

Phaedr,  That  would  be  most  ridiculous. 

Soc.  Ridiculous  !  Yes  ;  but  is  not  even  a  ridiculous  friend 
better  thau  a  dangerous  enemy  ? 

Phaedr,   Certainlv. 

Soc,  And  when  the  orator  instead  of  putting  an  ass  in  the 
place  of  a  horse,  puts  goo<l  for  evil,  being  Iiiinself  2^  ignorant 
of  their  true  nature  as  the  city  on  whicli  he  imposes  is  ignorant ; 
and  having  studie<I  the  notions  of  the  multitude,  pei-suades  thi-m 
to  do  evil  instead  of  good,  —  what  will  be  the  harvest  wliich 
rheioric  will  be  likelv  to  gather  after  the  S4)win<;  of  that  fruit  ? 

Phaedr,  Anvthin»  but  ffood. 

Soc.  Perha[)s,  however.  Rhetoric  has  been  getting  too  roughly 
handled  by  us,  and  she  might  answer :  What  amazing  nonsense 
is  this  !  As  if  I  forced  any  man  to  learn  to  speak  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  !  TThatever  my  advice  may  be  worth,  I  should  have 
told  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth  first,  and  then  come  to  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  boldly  assert  that  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth  will 
not  give  you  the  arc  of  persuasion. 

Phaedr,  There  is  rea«»on  in  the  lady's  defense  of  herself. 

Soc,  Yes,  I  admit  that,  if  the  arguments  which  she  has  yet  in 
store  bear  witness  that  she  is  an  art  at  all.  But  I  seem  to  hear 
them  arraying  themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  declaring  that  she 
s))eaks  not  true,  and  that  Rhetoric  is  not  an  art  but  only  a  dilet- 
tante amusement.  Lo  I  a  Spartan  appears,  and  says  that  there 
never  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  real  art  of  speaking  which  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  truth. 

Phaedr,  And  what  are  these  arguments,  Socrates  ?  a/'i 
Bring  them  out  that  we  may  examine  them. 

Soc.  Come  out,  children  of  my  soul,  and  convince  Phaedrus, 
who  is  the  father  of  similar  beauties,  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  speak  al>out  anything  unless  he  be  trained  in  philosophy. 
And  let  Phnelrns  answer  you. 

Phaedr,   Put  the  question. 
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Soe.  Is  not  rhetoric,  taken  generally,  a  universal  art  of  enchant* 
ing  the  mind  by  arguments ;  which  is  practice<l  not  only  in  courts 
and  public  assoinblies,  but  in  private  houses  also,  having  to  do 
with  all  matters,  great  as  well  as  small,  good  ami  bad  alike,  and 
is  in  all  equally  right,  and  equally  to  be  esteemed  —  that  is 
what  you  have  heard  ? 

Phaedr,  Nay,  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  should  rather  say  that  I 
have  heard  the  art  coufiued  to  speaking  and  writing  in  lHW-.<tuits, 
and  to  speaking  iu  public  as.'*embiies  —  not  exteiidi*«l  farther. 

Soc.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  have  only  heanl  of  du*.  rhetoric 
of  Nestor  and  Odysseus,  which  they  composed  in  their  leisure 
hours  wlien  at  Troy,  and  never  of  Palamedes  ? 

Phaedr,  No  more  than  of  Nestor  and  Odysseus  unless  Gor- 
gias  is  your  Nestor,  and  Thrasynuichus  and  Tlieotlorus  your 
Odvsseus. 

Soc,  Perhaps  that  is  my  meaning.  But  let  us  Icavn  them. 
And  do  you  tell  me,  instead,  what  are  plain titf  and  dufuuiLmt 
doing  in  a  law-court  —  are  they  not  contending  ? 

Phaedr,  Exactly. 

Soc.  About  the  just  and  the  unjust  — -  that  is  the  matter  iu 
dispute  ? 

Phaedr,   Yes. 

Soc.  And  he  who  is  practiced  in  the  art  will  make  the  same 
thing  appear  to  the  same  persons  to  be  at  one  time  just  and  at 
another  time  unjust,  if  he  has  a  mind  ? 

Phaedr,  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  when  he  speaks  in  the  assembly,  he  will  make  the 
same  things  seem  good  to  the  city  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
time  the  reverse  of  good  ? 

Phaedr,  Tliat  is  true. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  heard  of  the  Eleatic  Palamedes  (Zeno),  who 
has  an  art  of  speaking  which  makes  the  same  things  appear  to 
his  hearers  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  at  rest  and  iu  motion 
too? 

Phaedr.  Very  true. 

Soc,  The  art  of  disputation,  then,  is  not  confined  to  the  courts 
and  the  assembly,  but  is  one  and  the  same  in  every  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  this  is  that  art,  if  such  an  art  there  be,  which  finds  a 
likeness  of  everything  to  which  a  likeness  can  be  found,  and 
draws  into  the  light  of  day  the  likenesses  and  disguLnes  which 
are  used  bv  others  ? 

Phaedr,   How  do  you  mean  ? 
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Soe,  Let  me  put  the  matter  thus :  When  will  there  be  more 
chance  of  deception  —  when  the  difference  is  large  or  small  ? 

Phaedr.  When  the  difference  is  small.  o/^o 

Soc,  And  you  will  be  less  likely  to  be  discovered  in  pass- 
ing by  degrees  into  the  other  extreme  than  when  you  go  all  at 
once? 

Phaedr.  Of  course. 

Soc.  He,  then,  who  would  dereire  othors,  and  not  be  de- 
ceived, must  exactly  know  the  real  likenesses  and  differences  of 
tilings  ? 

Phaedr,  Yes,  he  musL 

Soc,  And  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  anything,  how 
can  he  ever  distinguish  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  likeness  to 
other  things  of  that  which  he  does  not  know? 

Phaedr,   lie  cannot. 

Soc,  And  when  men  ai*e  <leceived,  and  their  notions  are  at 
variance  with  realities,  it  is  clear  that  the  error  slips  in  through 
8om«  resemblances  ? 

Phaedr,    Yes,  that  i*  the  way. 

Soc,  Then  he  who  would  be  a  master  of  the  art  must  know 
the  real  nature  of  evervthins: ;  ur  he  will  never  know  either 
how  to  contrive  or  how  to  escape  the  gradual  departure  from 
truth  into  the  opposite  of  truth  which  is  effected  by  the  help  of 
resemblances  ? 

Phaedr,    He  will  noL 

Soc,  He  then,  who  bein<7  iornorant  of  the  truth  catches  at 
appearances,  will  only  attain  an  art  of  rhetoric  which  is  ridicu- 
lous and  is  not  an  art  at  all  ? 

Phaedr,    That  may  be  expected. 

Soc,  Shall  I  propose  that  we  look  for  examples  of  good  and 
bad  art,  according  to  our  notion  of  them,  in  the  speech  of 
Lysias  which  you  have  in  your  hand,  and  in  my  own  speech  ? 

Phaedr,  Nothing  could  be  better;  and  indeed  I  thiuk  that 
our  previous  argument  has  been  too  barren  of  illustrations. 

Soc,  Yes  ;  and  the  two  speeches  afford  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  speaker  who  knows  the  truth  may  play- 
fully draw  away  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This  piece  of  good 
fortune  I  attribute  to  the  local  deities :  and,  perhaps,  the  pn)ph- 
ets  of  the  Muses  who  are  sinorius;  over  our  heads  niav  have  im- 
parted  their  inspiration  to  me.  For  I  do  not  imagine  that  T 
have  anv  rhetorical  art  mvself. 

Phaedr,    I  will  not  dispnte  that;  only  please  to  go  forward. 
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Soe.  Suppose  that  ycm  read  me  the  first  words  of  Ljnias* 
speech  ? 

Phaedr,   "  You  know  mj  views  of  onr  common  interest,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  fa3  in  the  object  of  my  suit  be- 
cause I  am  not  jour  lover.     For  lovers  repent  when  **  — 
^^Q        Soc,    Enough.     Now,  shall  I  point  out  the  rhetorical 
error  of  those  words  ? 

Phaedr,   Yes. 

Soc.  Every  one  is  aware  that  about  some  things  we  are 
agreed,  whereas  about  other  things  we  differ. 

Phaedr.  I  think  that  I  .understand  you ;  but  will  you  ex- 
plain yourself? 

Soc.  When  any  one  speaks  of  iron  and  silver,  is  not  the 
same  thing  present  in  the  minds  of  all  ? 

Phaedr.    Certain  I  v. 

Soc.  But  when  any  one  speaks  of  justice  and  goodness,  there 
is  every  sort  of  disagreement,  and  we  are  at  odds  with  oue  an- 
other and  with  ourselves  ? 

Phaedr,    Precisely. 

Soc.   Then  in  some  things  we  agree,  but  not  in  others  ? 

Phaedr.    That  is  true. 

Soc.  In  which  are  we  more  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  in 
which  has  rhetoric  the  greater  power  ? 

Phaedr.    Clearly,  in  the  class  which  admits  of  error. 

Soc.  Then  the  rhetorician  ought  to  make  a  regular  division, 
and  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  both  classes,  as  well  of  that  in 
which  the  many  err,  as  of  that  in  which  they  do  not  err  ? 

Phaedr.  He  who  made  such  a  distinction  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent principle. 

Soc.  Yes  ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  must  have  a  keen  eye 
for  the  observation  of  particulars  in  speaking,  and  not  make  a 
mistake  about  the  class  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred. 

Phaedr.    Certainly. 

Soc.  Now  to  which  class  does  love  belong  —  to  the  debat- 
able or  to  the  undisputed  class  ? 

Phaedr.  To  the  debatable  class  surely ;  for  if  not,  do  you 
think  that  any  one  would  have  allowed  you  to  say  as  you  did, 
that  love  is  an  evil  both  to  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  and  also 
the  greatest  possible  good  ? 

Soc.  Capital.  But  will  you  tell  me  whether  I  defined  love 
Mt  the  beginning  of  my  speech  ?  for,  having  been  in  au  ecstasy, 
I  (*arinot  well  remember. 
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Phaedr.  Yes,  indeed ;  that  jou  did,  and  no  mistake. 

Soe,  Then  I  perceive  that  the  Njmphs  of  Achelous  and  Pan 
the  son  of  Hermes,  who  inspired  me,  were  far  better  rhetoricians 
than  Lysias  the  son  of  Cepbalas.  Alus !  how  inferior  to  them 
he  is  !  But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken ;  and  Lysias  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  lover*s  speech  did  insist  on  otir  supposing 
Love  to  be  something  or  other  which  he  fancied  him  to  be, 
and  that  in  relation  to  this  something  he  fashioned  and  framed 
the  remainder  of  his  discourse.  Suppose  we  read  him  over 
again. 

Phaedr,  If  you  please ;  but  you  will  not  find  what  yon 
want 

Soc.    Read,  that  I  may  have  his  exact  words. 

Phaedr.  "  You  know  my  views  of  our  common  interest ;  and 
I  do  nut  think  that  I  ought  to  fail  in  the  object  of  my    ^^ 
suit  l)ecause  I  am  not  your  lover,  for  lovers  repent  of  the 
kindnesses  which  they  have  shown,  when  their  love  is  over." 

Soc.  Here  he  appears  to  have  done  just  the  reverse  of  what 
he  ought ;  for  he  bos  begun  at  the  end,  and  is  swimming  on  his 
back  through  the  flood  of  words  to  the  place  of  starting.  His 
address  to  the  fair  youth  commences  with  reference  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  love.     Am  I  not  right,  sweet  Phaedrus  ? 

Phaedr,  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  he  does  begin  at  the  end. 

Soc.  Then  as  to  the  other  topics,  —  are  they  not  a  mass  of 
confusion  ?  Is  there  any  principle  in  them  ?  Why  should  the 
next  topic  or  any  other  topic  follow  in  that  order  ?  I  cannot 
help  fancying  in  my  ignorance  that  he  wrote  freely  off  just 
what  came  into  his  head,  but  I  dare  say  that  yon  would  recog- 
nize a  rhetorical  necessity  in  the  succession  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  composition  ? 

Phaedr.  You  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me  if  you  think 
that  I  have  any  such  insight  into  hb  principles  of  composition. 

Soc.  At  any  rate,  you  will  allow  that  every  discourse  ought 
to  be  a  living  creature,  having  its  own  body  and  head  and  feet ; 
there  ought  to  be  a  middle,  beginning,  and  end,  which  are  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  ? 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  discourse  of  Lysias?  See 
whether  you  can  find  any  nr*ore  connection  in  his  words  than  in 
the  epitaph,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
grave  of  Midas  the  Phrygian. 

Phaedr.  What  is  there  remarkable  in  the  epitaph  ? 
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Sue.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows :  —  ' 

<«  I  am  ft  nuuden  of  braw; 
I  lie  on  the  tomb  of  Midia, 
While  vatera  How  and  tall  tnei  grow, 

Here  am  I. 
On  ^ndat*  tearfiil  tomb  I  lie; 
I  am  to  ttiU  the  paaaen  by 
That  Midas  sleeps  in  earth  below.*' 

Now  in  thb  rbyme  whether  a  line  comes  first  or  oomes  laeit 
that,  as  jou  will  perceive,  makes  no  difference. 

Phaedr,  You  are  making  fun  of  that  omtion  of  ours. 

Soc.  Well,  I  will  say  uo  more  about  your  friend  lest  I  should 

give  offense  to  you ;  nkhoiigh  I  think  that  he  might  furnish 

many  otho»  examples  of  what  a  man  ought  to  avoid.     But  I 

A/*r    ^^11  pi'oceed  to  the  other  speecii,  which,  as  I  think,  is  x&lso 

suggestive  to  student*  of  rhetoric 

Phaedr,  In  what  way  ? 

Soc.  The  two  speeches,  as  you  may  remember,  were  of  an 
opposite  character,  the  one  argued  that  the  lover  and  the  other 
that  the  non-lover  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Pho/edr,  And  right  manfully. 

Soc.  You  should  rather  say  '^  madly  ; "  and  that  was  the  ar- 
gument of  them,  for,  as  I  said,  "  love  is  a  madness." 

Phaedr,   Yes. 

Soc,  And  there  were  two  kinds  of  madness ;  one  produced 
by  human  infirmity,  the  other  by  a  divine  lelease  from  the  or^ 
dinary  ways  of  men. 

Phaedr,  True. 

Soc,  The  divine  madness  was  subdivided  into  four  kinds, 
prophetic  initiatory,  poetic  erotic,  having  four  gods  presiding 
over  them  ;  the  first  was  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  the  second 
that  of  Dionysus,  the  third  that  of  the  Muses,  Uie  fourth  that  of 
Aphrodite  and  Eros.  In  the  description  of  the  last  kind  of 
madness,  which  was  also  the  best,  being  a  sort  of  figure  of  love, 
we  mingled  a  tolerably  credible  and  possibly  true,  though  partlj 
erring  myth,  which  was  also  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Eros,  who  is 
your  lord  and  also  mine,  Phaedrus,  and  the  guardian  of  fair 
children,  and  to  him  we  sung  the  hymu  in  measured  and  sol- 
emn form. 

Phaedr,  I  know  that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
tale. 

Soc,  Let  us  take  this  instance  and  examine  how  the  tran9i- 
tion  was  made  from  blame  to  praise. 
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Phaedr.  Wbat  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  1  mena  to  say  that  the  compositioQ  iraf  moatly  playfoL 
Tet  in  tliete  clmnce  fonciea  of  the  hour  were  involved  two 
priodples  which  would  be  cbarmiQg  if  they  could  be  fixed  by 
art 

Phaedr.  What  are  they  ? 

Soe.  First,  the  conipretieusion  of  scattered  particulars  in  one 
idea:  the  speitker  delines  his  several  notions  in  order  that  be 
may  make  his  meaning  clear,  as  in  our  definition  of  love,  which 
whether  true  or  false  certainly  gave  cleamesa  and  consistency 
to  the  dl'course. 

Phaedr.    TTliat  b  the  other  principle,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  Secondly,  there  is  the  fuculty  of  division  according  to 
tlie  natural  iduna  or  members,  not  breukin;;  any  part  a.-*  a  bHil 
carver  might.  But,  a.i  the  boily  mxy  be  dividiil  into  a  lul't  side 
and  into  a  ri^lit  side,  having  ptirts  right  uiid  left,  su  in  the  q.. 
two  di.-cour^es  there  Wiis  assumed,  first  of  all,  [lit-  gcnenil 
idea  of  unreason,  and  then  one  of  the  two  pi'ocecdeil  to  divide 
the  parts  of  the  left  aide  nnd  did  not  delist  until  he  found  in 
theiD  an  evil  or  left-handed  love  which  the  speaker  justly  re- 
viled ;  and  tUe  other  leading  us  to  the  riglit  portion  in  which 
madness  ky,  found  another  love,  having  the  same  name,  but 
yet  divine,  which  he  held  up  before  us  and  applauded  as  the 
author  of  die  greatest  benefits. 

Phaedr.  That  is  most  true. 

Soe.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  these  processes  of  division  and 
geiieraliziitiou ;  they  help  me  to  speak  and  think.  And  if  I 
find  any  man  who  is  able  to  see  ujiity  and  plurality  in  nature, 
him  I  folloiv,  and  ivalk  in  his  steps  as  if  lie  weri;  a  giHl.  And 
those  who  hnve  this  an,  I  have  hitherto  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
calling  dialecticians  ;  but  Grod  knows  whether  the  naine  is  right 
or  not.  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  name  yon  would  give 
to  your  or  Lysias'  disciples,  and  whether  this  may  not  be  that 
famous  art  of  rhetoric  which  Thrasymachuii  and  others  practice  ? 
Skillful  speakers  ihey  nre,  and  impart  their  skill  to  any  who  will 
consent  lo  worship  them  as  kings  and  to  bring  tht^m  gifb. 

Phaedr.  Yes,  they  are  royal  men ;  but  tlieir  art  is  not  tlio 
same  with  the  art  of  those  whom  yon  call,  and  rightly,  in  niy 
opinion,  dialecticians.      Still  we  are  in  the  dark  about  I'heroric. 

Soe.  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  remains  of  ihe  art.  when 
all  this  ha.'<  heeu  taken  away,  must  be  of  rare  value :  and  are 
not  nt  nil  t>i  be  dt-spised  by  you  and  me.  But  what  ^u-e  the 
remains?  —  tell  me  that. 
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Phatdr.  There  U  a  great  deal  sorely  to  be  found  in  booka 
of  rhetoric? 

Soc.  Yes,  thank  yon  for  reminding  me  of  that ;  there  ia  the 
prooemium,  if  I  remember  rightly  —  that  is  what  yon  meui  — 
the  niceties  of  the  art  ? 

Phaedr,  Yes. 

Soc,  There  follows  the  statement  of  facts,  and  upon  thai 
witnesses ;  thirdly,  proofs  ;  fourthly,  probabilities  are  to  oome ; 
the  (^at  Byzantian  artist  also  speaks,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  oC 
confirmation  and  superconfirmation* 

Phaedr.  You  mean  the  excellent  Theodoras, 
^gy  Soc,  Yes ;  and  he  tells  how  refutation  or  fnrther  refu- 
tation is  to  be  managed,  whether  in  accusation  or  defense. 
I  need  hardly  mention  the  Parian  Evenus,  who  first  invented 
indirect  allusions  and  incidental  praises,  and  also  censures,  of 
which  this  wise  man  made  a  memoria  technica  in  verse.     Bnt 

shall 

"  I  to  dumb  forgetfulnets  consign  *' 

Tisias  and  Gorgias,  who  are  not  iguorant  that  probability  ia 
superior  to  truth,  and  who  by  force  of  argument  make  the  little 
appear  great  and  the  great  little,  and  the  new  old  and  the  old 
new,  and  have  discovered  universal  forms,  either  short  or  going 
on  to  infinity.  I  remember  Prodicus  laughing  when  I  told  him 
of  this ;  he  said  that  he  had  himself  discovered  the  true  mle  of 
art,  which  was  to  be  neither  long  nor  short,  but  of  a  oonyenient 
length. 

Phaedr.  Well  done,  Prodicus. 

Soc.  Then  there  is  Hippias  of  £lis,  who  probably  agrooa 
with  him. 

Phaedr.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  there  is  also  Polus,  who  has  schools  of  diplasi- 
ology,  and  gnomology,  and  eikonology,  and  who  teaches  in  them 
the  words  of  which  Licymnius  made  him  a  present ;  they  were 
to  give  a  polish. 

Phaedr.  Had  not  Protagoras  something  of  the  same  sort  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  rules  of  correctness  and  many  other  fioe  preoepta  ; 
for  the  ^*  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,**  or  any  other  pathetic 
cose,  no  one  is  better  than  the  Cholcedonian  giant ;  he  can  pat 
a  whole  company  of  people  into  a  passion  and  out  of  one  again 
by  his  mighty  magic,  and  is  first-rate  at  inventing  or  (ii.<«{>09ing 
of  any  sort  of  calumny  on  nny  grounds  or  none.  All  of  them 
agree  in  asserting  that  a  speech  should  end  in  a  recapitulation, 
though  they  do  not  all  agree  in  the  use  of  this  word. 
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Phaedr.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  a  summing  up  of 
the  areruments  in  order  to  remind  the  bearers  of  them. 

Soc,  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  of  the  art  of 
rhetoric  :  have  jou  anything  to  add  ? 

Phaedr,    Not  much,  nor  very  important. 

Soc,  Leave  the  unimportant  and  let  us  bring  the  really   ^^^ 
important  question  into  the  light  of  day,  which  is :  What 
power  this  art  of  rhetoric  has.  and  when  ? 

Phaedr,    A  very  great  power  in  public  meetings. 

Soc.  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  have  the  same  feeling  as  I  huve  about  the  rhetoricians  ? 
To  me  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many  holes  in  their  web. 

Phaedr.    Give  an  example. 

Soc,  I  will.  Sup|)Ose  a  person  to  come  to  your  friend  Eryx- 
iinachus,  or  to  his  father  Actimenus.  and  to  .«ay  to  him  :  **  I 
know  how  to  npply  drugs  which  shall  have  either  a  heating  or 
a  cooling  effect,  and  I  c;m  give  a  vomit  and  also  a  purge,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  knowing  all  this,  as  I  tlo.  1  claim  to 
be  a  phy.sician  and  a  teacher  of  physic  **  —  what  do  you  suppose 
that  they  would  say  ? 

Phaedr.  They  would  be  sure  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew 
"  to  whom "  he  would  give  them,  and  "  when,"  and  "  how 
much." 

Soc,  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  reply  :  **  No ;  I  know 
nothing  of  that ;  I  expect  those  whom  I  have  taught  all  this  to 
do  that  of  themselves.'' 

Phaedr,  They  would  reply  that  he  is  a  madman  or  a  pedant 
who  fancies  that  he  is  a  physician,  because  he  has  reail  some- 
thing in  a  book,  or  has  stumbled  on  a  few  drugs,  although  he 
has  no  real  understanding  of  the  art  of  medicine. 

Soc.  And  suppose  a  person  were  to  come  to  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  and  say  that  he  knows  how  to  make  a  long  speech 
about  a  small  matter,  and  a  short  speech  about  a  great  matter, 
and  also  a  sorrowful  speech,  or  a  terrible,  or  threatening  speech, 
or  any  other  kind  of  speech,  aud  in  teaching  this  fancies  that  he 
is  teaching  the  art  of  tragedy  ? 

Phaedr.  They  too  would  surely  laugh  at  him  if  he  fancies 
that  tragedy  is  anything  but  the  arranging  of  these  elements  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  one  another  and  to  tlie  whole. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  rude  to  him 
or  revile  him.  Would  they  not  treat  him  as  a  musician  would 
treat  a  man  who  thinks    that   he  b  a  harmonist   because  he 
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knows  how  to  pitch  the  highest  and  lowest  note ;  happeoiDg  to 
meet  such  a  one  he  would  not  bbj  to  him  saTHgelj^  **  Fool, 
you  are  mad  ! "  O,  no ;  he  would  rather  say  to  him  in  a  gpt%» 
tie  atid  musical  tone  of  voice :  ^  Mj  good  friend,  he  who  woald 
be  a  barmoDist  must  certainly  know  this,  and  jet  he  maj  un- 
derstand nothing  of  harmonj  if  be  has  not  got  beyond  your 
stage  of  knowledge,  for  you  only  know  the  preliminaries  of  har- 
mony and  not  harmonies." 

Phaedr,  Very  true. 
*2rQ  ^^'  '^"^  would  not  Sophocles  say  to  the  display  of  tlie 
would-be  tragedian,  that  this  was  not  tragecly  but  the 
preliminaries  of  tragedy,  and  would  not  Acumenus  say  to  the 
would-be  doctor  that  this  was  not  medicine  but  the  preliminaries 
of  medicine  ? 

Phaedr,    Very  true. 

Soc.  And  if  Adrastus  the  mellifluous  or  Pericles  heard  of 
these  wonderful  art*,  bnichvloijies  and  eikonolo«;ies  and  all  the 
hard  names  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  draw  into  the 
light  of  day,  what  would  they  say  ?  Instead  of  losing  temper 
and  applying  uncomplimentary  epithets,  as  yoi^  and  I  have  been 
doing  CO  the  authors  of  such  an  imaginary  art,  their  superior 
wisdom  would  rather  censure  us,  as  well  as  them.  Have  a  lit- 
tle patience,  Phaedrus  and  Socrates,  they  would  say,  and  don*t 
be  angry  with  those  who  from  some  want  of  dialectical  skill  are 
unable  to  define  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  and  consequently  sup- 
pose that  they  have  found  the  art  in  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  the  art,  and  when  they  have  taught  these  to  others,  fancy 
that  they  have  been  teaching  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric ;  but  as 
to  persuasion  in  detail  and  unity  of  composition,  that  they  re- 
gard as  an  easy  thing  with  which  their  disciples  may  supply 
themselves. 

Phaedr,  I  quite  admit,  Socrates,  that  the  art  of  rhetoric 
which  these  men  teach  and  of  which  they  write  is  such  as  you 
describe  —  in  that  I  agree  with^you.  But  I  still  want  to  know 
where  and  how  the  true  art  of  rhetoric  and  persuasion  is  to  be 
acquired. 

Soc,  The  perfection  of  oratory  is,  or  rather  must  be,  like  the 
perfection  of  all  things,  partly  given  by  nature ;  but  this  is  as- 
sisted by  art,  and  if  you  have  the  natural  power  you  will  bo 
famous  as  a  rhetorician,  if  you  only  add  knowledge  and  practice, 
and  in  either  you  may  fall  short.  But  the  art,  as  far  lis  there 
is  an  art,  of  rhetoric  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  Tisizun  or 
Thrasymachus. 
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•    Phaedr,  But  in  what  direction  then  ?  * 

:    Soe,- 1  shoald  coiiouiye  tliat  Pericles  was  the  most  aooom* 

plished  of  rhetoricians. 

Phaedr,   What  of  that? 

Soe,  All  the  higher  arts  require  much  discassion  and  loftj 
contemplation  t*  nature ;  this  is  the  source  of  sublimity  and  ^.^ 
perfect  comprelieusiye  power.  And  this,  as  I  conceive,  was 
the  quality  which,  in  addition  to  his  natural  gifU,  Pericles  ac- 
quired from  his  happening  to  know  Auaxagoras.  He  \Tas  im- 
bued with  the  higher  philosophy,  and  attained  the  knowledge  of 
mind  and  matter,  which  was  the  favorite  theme  of  Auaxagoras, 
and  hence  he  drew  what  was  applicable  to  bis  art. 

Phaedr,  Explain. 

Soc,  Rhetoric  is  like  medicine. 

Phaedr,  How  is  that? 

Sue,  Why.  because  medicir.e  has  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
boily  and  rhetoric  of  the  souA  —  if  you  would  proceed,  not  empir- 
ically but  scientiticidly..  'm  the  one  case  to  impart  health  and 
strength  by  giving  raedicine  and  food,  in  the  other  to  implant 
the  conviction  v-/n'ich  you  require  by  the  right  use  of  words  and 
principles. 

Phaedr,  Y<)u  are  probably  right  in  that. 

Soc.  And  do  you  think  that  you  can  know  the  nature  of  the 
soul  intelligen'jj  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  whole  ? 

Phaedr,  Hi  ppocrates  the  Asclepiad  says  that  this  is  the  only 
method  of  procedure  by  which  the  nature  even  of  the  body  can 
be  understooci. 

Soc,  Yes,  1  riend,  and  he  says  truly.  Still,  we  ought  not  to 
be  content  w  ith  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  to  examine  and 
see  whether  he  has  reason  on  his  side. 

Phaedr,  T  rue. 

Soe,  Thee »  consider  what  is  this  which  Hippocrates  says,  and 
which  right  r  eason  says  about  this  or  any  other  nature.  Ought 
we  not  to  c  onsider  first  whether  that  which  we  wish  either  to 
learn  or  to  t<  »ach  is  simple  or  multiform,  and  if  simple,  then  to  in- 
quire what  power  this  has  of  acting  or  being  acted  upon  by  other, 
and  if  mult  iform,  then  to  number  the  forms ;  and  see  first  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them,  and  then  in  the  case  of  all  of  them,  the  sev- 
eral powen  ;  which  they  by  nature  have  of  doing  or  sutiering. 

Phaedr.     That  will  be  the  way. 

Soc,  Th  e  method  which  has  not  this  analysis  is  like  the  grop- 
ind  man.     Yet,  surely,  he  who  is  an  artist  ought  not 
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to  admit  of  a  comparison  witli  the  blind,  or  deaf;  bnt  he  who 
imparts  rules  of  speech  in  an  arUst-Uke  or  scientific  manner  will 
particularlj  set  forth  the  natare  of  that  to  which  he  gives  his 
mles,  which  I  suppose  is  the  soul. 

Pha^dr.  Certainly. 
_.        Soe.  His  whole  effort  is  directed  towards  this,  for  in  this 
he  seeks  to  produce  conviction. 

Phaedr.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  clearly,  Thrasymachus  or  any  one  else  who  elab- 
orates a  system  of  rhetoric  will  give  an  exact  description  of  the 
soul ;  which  he  will  make  to  appear  either  as  single  and  same, 
or,  like  the  body,  multiform.  That  is  what  we  should  call  show- 
ing the  Dature  of  the  soul. 

Phaedr,  Exactly. 

Soe,  He  will  next  proceed  ^o  speak  of  the  instruments  by 
which  the  soul  acts  or  is  affected  i/i  any  way. 

Phaedr.  True. 

Soe.  'Diirrlly,  having  arranged  men  and  speechet.,  and  their 
modes  and  affections  in  different  classes,  and  fitted  them  into  one 
another  he  will  point  out  the  connection  betweei2  them  —  he  will 
show  why  one  is  naturally  persuaded  by  a  partic-wl*r  form  of 
argument,  and  another  not. 

Phaedr.  That  will  certainly  be  a  very  good  way* 

Soe.  Yes,  that  is  tlie  true  and  only  way  in  which  any  subject 
can  be  set  forth  or  treated  by  rules  of  art,  whetht^r  in  speaking 
or  writing.  But  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  at  whose  feet 
you  have  sat,  improperly  conceal  all  this  about  tl  i«  soul  which 
they  know  quite  well.  Nor,  until  they  adopt  oi  ir  method  of 
reading  and  writing,  can  we  admit  that  they  write  by  rules  of 
art. 

Phaedr.  TThat  is  our  method  ? 

Soe,  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  details ;  but '.  ^  should  like 
to  tell  you  generally,  as  far  as  I  can,  how  a  man  <  )ught  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Phaedr.  Let  me  hear. 

Soe,  Oratory  is  the  art  of  enchanting  the  soul,  ai  ^^  therefore 
he  who  would  be  an  orator  has  to  learn  the  differei  »ces  of  hu- 
man souls  —  they  are  so  many  and  of  such  a  nature  »  ^"^^  from 
them  come  the  differences  between  man  and  man  —  1  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^ 
proceed  to  divide  speeches  into  their  different  clat  ^^^  Such 
and  such  persons,  he  will  say,  are  affected  by  this  o:  '  that  kind 
of  speech  in  this  or  that  way,  and  he  will  tciU  yo        '  '     * 
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most  have  a  theoretical  notion  of  them  first,  and  then  he  must 
see  them  in  action,  and  be  able  to  follow  them  with  all  his 
senses  about  him,  or  he  will  nerer  get  bejond  the  precepts  of 
his  musters.  But  when  he  is  able  to  say  what  persons  are 
persuaded  by  what  arguments,  and  recognize  the  individual  ^70 
about  whom  he  used  to  theorize  as  actually  present  to 
him,  and  say  to  himself,  "  This  is  he  and  this  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  ought  to  have  that  argument  applied  to  him  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  this ; "  when  he  has  attained  the  knowledge 
of  all  this,  and  knows  also  when  he  should  speak  and  when  he 
should  abstain  from  speaking,  and  when  he  should  make  use  of 
pithy  sayings,  pathetic  appeals,  aggravated  effects,  and  all  the 
other  figures  of  speech ;  when,  I  say,  he  knows  the  times  and 
seasons  of  all  these  things,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  perfect 
and  a  consummate  master  of  hb  art ;  but  if  he  fail  in  any  of 
these  points,  whether  in  speaking  or  teaching  or  writing  them, 
and  says  that  he  speuks  by  rules  of  art,  he  who  denies  this  has 
the  better  of  him.  Well,  the  teacher  will  say,  is  this,  Phaedrus 
and  Socrates,  your  account  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  am  I  to 
look  for  another  ? 

Phaedr.  He  must  take  this,  Socrates,  for  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  another,  and  yet  the  creation  of  such  an  art  is  not 
easy. 

Soc.  That  is  true ;  and  therefore  let  us  turn  the  matter  up 
and  down,  and  see  whether  there  may  not  be  a  shorter  and 
easier  road ;  there  is  no  use  in  taking  the  longer  and  more  dif- 
ficult way  when  there  is  a  shorter  and  easier  one.  And  I  wish 
that  you  would  try  and  remember  whether  there  is  anything 
which  you  have  heard  firom  Lysias  or  any  one  else  which  might 
be  of  service  to  us. 

Pfuudr.  If  trying  would  avail,  then  I  might ;  but  I  fear  that 
I  cannot  remember  anything  at  the  moment. 

Soe.  Snppose  I  tell  yon  something  which  somebody  who 
knows  told  me. 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soc,  May  not  the  wolf,  as  the  proverb  says,  claim  a  hearing  ? 

Phaedr.  Do  you  say  what  can  be  said  for  him. 

Soe.  Well,  they  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  putting  a  solenm 
face  on  a  matter,  or  in  going  roond  and  round,  until  yon  arrive 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  for  that  when  the  question  is  of 
justice  and  good,  as  I  said  at  first,  or  a  question  in  which  men 
are  concerned  %vho  are  just  and  good,  either  by  nature  *>v  habit, 
VOL.  I.  37 
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he  who  would  be  a  skillfiil  riietoricuui  has  no  need  of  truth—- 
for  that  in  courts  of  law  men  literallj  care  nothing  about  tmth, 
but  only  about  oouviction  :  and  this  is  biised  on  probubiliij,  to 
which  he  who  would  be  a  skillful  orator  should  tlierefore  give 
his  whole  attention.  And  they  say  also  that  there  are  ceiee  m 
which  the  actual  facts  ou;!ht  to  be  withheld,  aiid  only  the  prob- 
abilities should  be  told  either  in  acciuiition  or  defense,  and  that 
o^Q  always  in  speaking  the  orator  should  run  afVer  prubabilit/, 
and  say  guod-by  to  the  truth.  And  tlie  observance  of 
tills  principle  throughout  a  speech  furnishes  the  whole  arf. 

Phaedr,  That  is  what  the  professors  of  rhetoric  do  actaallj 
say,  Socrates,  for  I  remember  that  although  we  have  touched  ^ 
npon  this  matter  but  slightly,  the  point  is  all-important  with 
them. 

Soc,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  familiar  with  Tiaias.  Doea  ho 
not  define  probability  to  be  that  which  the  many  thiuk  ? 

Phaedr.  Certainly  he  doea. 

Soc.  I  believe  that  he  has  a  clever  and  ingenious  case  of  this 
sort :  He  supposes  a  feeble  and  valiant  man  to  have  assanlted 
a  strong  and  cowanlly  one,  and  to  have  robbed  him  of  his  coat 
or  of  something  or  other ;  he  is  brought  into  court,  and  then 
Tisias  says  that  both  parties  should  tell  lies :  the  coward  should 
say  that  he  was  assaulted  by  mora  meti  than  one ;  the  otlier 
should  prove  that  they  were  alone,  and  should  use  this  argu- 
ment :  '^  How  could  a  man  like  me  have  assaulted  a  man  liktt 
him  ?  '*  The  other  will  not  like  to  confess  his  own  cowHrdioe, 
and  will  therefore  invent  some  other  lie  which  his  adversary 
will  thus  gain  an  opportunity  of  refuting.  Tliese  and  othera 
like  them  ai*e  the  precepts  of  the  doctors  of  the  art.  Am  I  not 
right,  Phaedrns  ? 

Phaedr.   Certainly. 

Soc.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a  wonderfully  myste- 
rious art  which  Tisius  has  discovered,  or  whoever  the  gentle- 
man was,  or  whatever  his  name  or  country  may  have  been,  who 
was  the  discoverer.     Shall  we  say  a  word  to  him  or  not  ? 

Phaedr.  What  shall  we  say  to  him  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  tell  him  that,  before  he  appeared,  yon  and  I 
were  saying  that  probability  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of 
the  many  by  the  likeness  of  the  truth,  and  were  setting  forth 
that  he  who  knew  the  truth  would  always  know  how  best  lo 
dlscuver  the  resemblances  of  the  truth.     If  he  has  anything  fur- 

1  Cp.  2S9  E. 
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ther  to  say  about  the  art  of  ffpeaking  we  should  like  to  bear 
hun ;  but  if  not,  we  are  satisfied  with  our  own  riew,  that  unless 
a  man  estimates  the  varifius  characters  of  his  henrers  aad  is 
able  to  divide  existences  into  classes  and  to  sum  them  up  in 
single  ideas,  he  will  never  be  a  skillful  rhetorician  even  wiihtu 
the  limits  of  human  power.  And  this  art  he  will  not  attain 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  a  good  man  ouj^ht  to 
undergo,  not  for  the  sake  of  speaking  and  acting  before  men,  but 
iu  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  say  what  is  acceptable  to  God 
and  in  all  things  to  act  acceptably  to  him  as  far  as  in  him 
lies ;  for  there  is  a  saying  of  wiser  men  than  ourselves,  »- . 
that  a  man  of  sense  should  not  try  to  please  his  fellow-ser- 
vants (at  least  this  should  not  be  his  principal  object)  but  his 
good  and  noble  masters,  so  that,  if  the  way  is  long  and  circuitous, 
marvel  not  at  this ;  for,  where  the  end  is  great,  there  the  way 
may  be  permitted  to  be  long,  but  not  for  le-^ser  ends  such  as 
yours.  Truly,  the  argument  may  say,  Tisias,  that  if  you  do  not 
mind  going  so  fur,  rhetoric  has  a  fair  beginning  in  this. 

Phfudr.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  this  is  admirable,  if  only  prac- 
ticable. 

Soc,  But  even  to  fiul  in  an  honorable  object  is  honorable. 

Phaedr.  True. 

Soc,  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said  of  a  true  and  false 
art  of  speaking. 

Phaedr,  Certainly. 

So€.  But  there  is  something  yet  to  be  said  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  writing. 

Phaedr.  Yes. 

So€,  Do  you  know  how  you  can  speak  or  act  about  rhetoric 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  acceptable  to  Grod  ? 

Phaedr,  No,  indeed.     Do  you  ? 

Soc.  I  have  heard  a  tradition  of  antiquity,  whether  true  or 
not  antiquity  only  knows.  If  we  had  the  truth  ourselves,  do 
you  think  that  we  should  care  much  about  the  opinions  of  men? 

Phaedr.  That  is  a  question  which  needs  no  answer;  but  I 
wish  that  you  would  tell  me  what  you  say  that  you  have  heard. 

Soc.  At  the  Egyptian  city  of  Naucratis,  there  was  a  famous 
old  god,  whose  name  was  Theuth;  the  bird  which  is  called 
the  Ibis  WHS  sacred  to  him,  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  many 
arts,  such  as  arithmetic  and  calculation  and  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy and  draughts  and  <iice,  but  his  great  discovery  w.is  the 
use  of  letters.     Now  in  those  days  Thamna  wa:*  the  king  of  the 
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whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  the  district  snrroandtog  that 
great  citj  which  is  culled  bj  the  Hellenes  Egyptian  Thebet« 
and  they  call  the  god  himself  Ammon.  To  him  came  Theath 
and  showed  his  indentions,  desiring  that  the  other  Egyptiana 
might  be  allowed  to  have  the  beneflt  of  them ;  he  went  throa;;h 
them,  and  Thamns  inquired  about  their  several  uses,  and  praised 
some  of  them  and  censured  others,  as  he  approved  or  dl«ap* 
proved  of  them.  There  would  he  no  use  in  repeating  all  that 
Thamus  said  to  Theuth  in  praise  or  blame  of  the  various  arts. 
But  when  they  came  to  letters,  This,  said  Theuth,  will  make 
the  Egyptians  wiser  and  give  them  better  memories ;  for  this  is 
the  cure  of  forgetfuluess  and  of  folly.  Thamus  replied :  0  most 
ingenious  Theuth,  he  who  has  the  gift  of  Invention  is  not  always 
the  best  judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  his  own  inventions 
o^c  to  the  users  of  them.  And  in  this  instance  a  paternal  love 
of  your  own  child  has  led  you  to  say  what  is  not  the  fact ; 
for  this  invention  of  vours  will  create  for;;etfulness  in  the  lenm- 
ers*  souls,  because  they  will  not  use  their  memories ;  they  will 
trust  to  the  external  written  characters  and  not  remember  of 
themselves.  You  have  found  a  specific,  not  for  memory  but  for 
reminiscence,  and  you  give  your  disciples  only  the  pretense  of 
wisdom ;  they  will  be  hearers  of  many  things  and  will  have 
learned  nothing ;  they  will  appear  to  be  omniscient  and  wiU 
generally  know  nothing ;  they  will  be  tiresome,  having  the  rep- 
utation of  knowledge  without  the  reality. 

Phaedr,  Yes,  Socrates,  you  can  easily  invent  tales  of  Egypt, 
or  of  any  other  country  that  you  like. 

Soc,  There  was  a  tradition  in  the  temple  of  Dodona  that  oaks 
6rst  gave  prophetic  utterances.  The  men  of  that  day,  unlike  in 
their  simplicity  to  young  philosophy,  deemed  that  if  they  heard 
the  truth  even  fn)m  ^  oak  or  rock,"  that  was  enough  for  them ; 
whereas,  you  seem  to  think  not  of  the  truth  but  of  the  speaker, 
and  of  the  country  from  which  the  truth  comes. 

Phctedr.  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  rebuke ;  and  I 
think  that  the  Theban  is  right  in  his  view  about  letters. 

Soc.  He  would  be  a  simple  person,  and  quite  without  under- 
standing of  the  oracles  Thamus  and  Ammon,  who  should  leave 
in  writing  or  receive  in  writing  any  art  under  the  idea  that  the 
written  word  would  be  intelligible  or  certain ;  or  who  deemed 
that  writing  was  at  all  better  than  knowledge  and  recollection 
of  the  same  matters. 

Phaedr,  That  is  most  true. 
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•^  Soe,  I  caiinot  help  feeliog,  PhaedniSy  that  writing  is  aaforta- 
nately  like  painting ;  for  the  creations  of  the  painter  ha^e  the 
attitude  of  life,  and  jet  if  yon  ask  them  a  question  they  preserve 
a  solemn  silence.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  speeches.  Yoa 
would  imagine  that  they  had  intelligence«  but  if  you  want  to 
know  anything  and  put  a  question  to  one  of  them,  the  speaker 
aUvays  gives  one  unvarying  answer.  And  when  they  hnve  been 
once  written  down  Uiey  are  tossed  about  anywhere  among  those 
who  do  and  among  those  who  do  not  understand  them.  Ana 
they  have  no  reticences  or  proprieties  towards  different  classes 
of  persons ;  and,  if  they  are  unjustly  assailed  or  abused,  their 
parent  is  needed  to  protect  his  offspring,  for  they  cannot  pro- 
tect  or  defend  themselves. 

Phaedr,  That  again  is  most  true. 

Soc,  May  we  not  imagine  another  kind  of  writing  or  speaking 
far  better  than  this  is.  and  having  far  greater  power,  —  which 
is  one  of  the  same  family,  but  lawfully  begotten  ?  Let  us  ^7/* 
see  what  his  origin  is. 

Phatdr.  Who  is  he,  and  what  do  yon  mean  about  his  origin  ? 

Soc.  I  am  speaking  of  an  intelligent  writing  which  is  graven 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  has  learned,  and  can  defend  itself^  and 
knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent. 

Phaedr,  You  mean  the  word  of  knowledge  which  has  a  living 
soul,  and  of  which  the  written  word  is  properly  no  more  than 
an  image  ? 

Soc,  Yes,  of  course  that  is  what  I  mean.  And  I  wish  that 
you  would  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Would  a  husbandman, 
who  is  a  man  of  sense,  take  the  seeds,  which  he  values  and 
which  he  wishes  to  be  fmitful,  and  in  sober  earnest  plant  them 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  some  garden  of  Adonis,  that  he 
may  rejoice  when  he  sees  them  in  eight  days  appearing  in 
beauty  (at  least  he  does  that,  if  at  all,  only  as  the  show  of  a 
festival)  ;  but  those  about  which  he  is  in  earnest  he  sows  in 
fitting  soil,  and  practices  husbandry,  and  is  satisfied  if  in  eight 
mouths  they  arrive  at  perfection  ? 

Phtudr,  Yes,  Socrates,  that  will  be  his  way  when  he  is  in 
earnest ;  he  will  do  the  other,  as  yoa  say,  only  as  an  amuse- 
ment. 

Soe.  And  can  we  suppose  that  he  who  knows  the  just  and 
good  and  honorable  has  less  understanding  in  reference  to  his 
own  seeds  than  the  husbandman? 

Phaedr.  Certainly  not. 
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Soe.  Then  he  will  not  seriously  iocliue  to  write  them  in  w»- 
ter  with  pen  atid  ink,  or  in  domb  characters  which  have  not  n 
word  to  saj  for  themselves  and  cannot  adequatelj  expreaa  thn 
tmth? 

Phasdr.  No,  that  la  not  likelj. 

Soe.  No,  that  b  not  likelj,  —  in  the  garden  of  letters  he  will 
plant  them  only  as  an  amusement,  or  he  will  write  them  down 
as  memorials  agaiost  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age,  to  be  treasured 
by  him  and  his  equals  when  they,  like  him,  have  one  foot  in  the 
graTe ;  and  he  will  rejoice  in  beholding  their  tender  growth ; 
and  they  will  be  his  pastime  while  others  are  watering  the  gar- 
den of  their  souls  with  banqueting  and  the  like. 

Phaedr,  A  pastime,  Socrates,  as  noble  as  the  otiier  is  igncH 
ble,  when  a  man  is  able  to  pass  lime  merrily  in  the  representji- 
tion  of  justice  and  the  like. 

Soe,  True,  Phaedms.  But  nobler  far  is  the  serious  pursuit 
of  the  dialectician,  who  finds  a  congenial  soul,  and  then  with 
knowledge  engrafts  and  sows  words  which  are  able  to  help 
Qjj  themselves  and  him  who  planted  them,  and  are  uot  nnfroit- 
fill,  but  haye  in  them  seeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  other 
natui^es,  nurtured  in  other  ways,  —  making  the  seed  ererlaating 
and  the  possessors  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  happi* 
ness. 

PJiaedr,  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  far  nobler. 

Soc.  And  now,  Phaedrus,  having  agreed  upon  the  premiaes 
we  may  decide  about  the  conclusion. 

Phctedr.  About  what  conclusion  ? 

Soc.  Aboot  Lysias,  whom  we  censured,  and  his  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  his  discourses,  and  the  rhetorical  skill  or  want  of  skill 
which  was  shown  in  them ;  for  he  brought  ns  to  this  point. 
And  I  think  that  we  are  now  pretty  well  informed  about  the 
nature  of  art  and  its  opposite. 

Phaedr.  Yes,  I  think  with  yon ;  bnt  I  wish  that  you  woold 
repeat  what  was  said* 

Soe.  Until  a  man  knows  the  truth  of  the  several  particolnrs 
of  which  he  is  writing  or  speaking,  and  is  able  to  define  them  as 
they  are,  and  having  defined  them  again  to  divide  them  until 
they  can  be  no  longer  divided,  and  until  in  like  manner  he  ia 
able  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  discover  the  difierent 
modes  of  discourse  which  are  adapted  to  difTorent  natures,  and 
to  arrange  and  dispose  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  simple. form 
of  speech    may   be  addressed  to  the  simpler  nature,  and    the 
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complex  and  oompostte  to  the  complex  nature  —  uutil  he  has 
accomplished  all  this,  he  will  be  unable  to  handle  arguments  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  art,  as  far  as  their  nature  allows  them  to  be 
subjected  to  art,  either  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  persuad- 
ing ;  that  is  the  view  which  is  implied  in  the  whole  preceding 
argument. 

Phaedr.  Yes,  that  was  our  view,  certainly. 

Soe.  Secondly,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  censure  which  was 
passed  on  speaking  or  writing  discourses  —  did  not  our  previous 
argument  show  — 

Phaedr.  Show  what  ? 

Soc.  That  whether  Lysias  or  any  other  writer  that  ever  was 
or  will  be,  whether  private  man  or  statesman,  writes  a  political 
treatise  in  his  capacity  of  legislator,  and  fancies  that  there  is  a 
great  certainty  and  clearness  in  his  performance,  the  fact  of  his 
writing  us  he  does  is  only  a  disgrace  to  him,  whatever  men  may 
say.  For  entire  ignorance  about  the  nature  of  justice  and  in- 
justice, and  good  and  evil,  and  the  inability  to  distinguish  the 
dream  from  the  reality,  cannot  in  truth  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
graceful to  him,  even  though  he  have  the  applause  of  the  whole 
world. 

Phaedr.  Certain!  v. 

Soc.  But  he  who  thinks  that  in  the  written  word  there  is 
necessarily  much  which  is  not  serious,  and  that  neither  poetry 
nor  prose,  spoken  or  written,  are  of  any  great  value  —  if,  ^^^ 
like  the  compositions  of  the  rhapsodes,  they  are  only  recited 
in  order  to  be  believed,  and  not  with  any  view  to  criticism  or 
instruction ;  and  who  thinks  that  even  the  best  of  them  are  but 
a  reminiscence  of  what  we  know,  and  that  only  in  principles  of 
justice  and  goodness  and  nobility  taught  and  communicated 
orally  and  written  in  the  soul,  which  is  the  true  way  of  writ- 
ing, is  there  clearness  and  perfection  and  seriousness ;  and  that 
such  principles  are  like  legitimate  offspring ;  being,  in  the  first 
place,  that  which  the  man  finds  in  his  own  bosom ;  secondly,  the 
brethren  and  descendants  and  relations  of  this  which  has  been 
duly  implanted  in  the  souls  of  others ;  and  who  cares  for  them 
and  no  others  —  this  is  the  right  sort  of  man  ;  and  you  and  I, 
Phaedrus,  would  pray  that  we  may  become  like  him. 

Phaedr.  That  is  most  assuredly  my  desire  and  prayer. 

Soc,  And  now  the  play  is  played  out ;  and  of  rhetoric  enough. 
Gro  and  tell  Lysias  that  to  the  fountain  and  school  of  the  Nymphs 
we  went  down,  and  were  bidden  by  them  to  convey  a  message 
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to  bim  and  to  other  composers  of  speeches  »-  to  Homer  and 
other  writers  of  poems,  whether  set  to  mu»ic  or  not  And  to 
Solon  and  the  writers  of  political  documents,  which  they  term 
laws,  we  are  to  saj  that  if  their  compositions  are  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  thej  can  defend  or  prove  them, 
when  they  are  put  to  the  test,  by  spoken  arguments,  which  leave 
their  writings  poor  iu  comparisoa  of  them,  then  they  are  not 
only  poets,  orators,  legislators,  but  worthy  of  a  higher  iiame. 

Phaedr.  What  name  is  that  ? 

Soe.  Wise,  I  may  not  call  them ;  for  that  is  a  great  name 
which  belongs  to  God  only,  —  lovers  of  wisdom  or  philosophers 
is  their  modest  and  befitting  title. 

Pkaedr,  Very  good. 

Soc.  And  he  who  cannot  rise  above  his  own  compilations  and 
compositions,  which  he  has  been  long  patching  and  piecing,  add- 
ing some  and  taking  away  some,  may  be  justly  called  poet  or 
speech-maker  or  law-maker. 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Now  go  and  tell  this  to  your  companion. 

Phaedr,  Bu(  there  is  also  a  friend  of  yours  who  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Soc,  Wlio  is  that  ? 

Phaedr,  Isocrates  the  fair. 

Soc,  What  of  him  ? 
o,.Q        Phaedr,  What  message  shall  we  send  to  him  ? 

Soe,  Isocrates  is  still  young,  Phacdrus ;   but  I  am  wiU* 
ing  to  risk  a  prophecy  concerning  him. 

Phaedr,  What  would  you  prophesy  ? 

Soc,  I  think  that  he  has  a  genius  which  soars  above  the 
orations  of  Lysias,  and  he  has  a  character  of  a  finer  mould. 
My  impression  of  him  is  that  he  will  marvelonsly  improve  as 
he  grows  older,  and  that  all  former  rhetoricians  will  be  as 
children  in  comparison  of  him.  And  I  believe  that  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  this,  but  that  some  divine  impulse  will  lead 
him  to  things  higher  stilL  For  there  is  an  element  of  philos- 
ophy in  his  nature.  This  is  the  message  which  comes  from  the 
gods  dwelling  in  this  place,  and  which  I  will  myself  deliver  to 
Isocrates,  who  is  my  delight;  and  do  you  give  the  other  to 
Lysias,  who  is  yours. 

Phaedr,  I  will ;  and  now  as  the  heat  is  abated  let  us  depart. 

Soe,  Should  we  not  offer  up  a  prayer  first  of  all  to  the 
local  deities  ? 
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Pkaad).  B;  all  meuis. 

Soc'  Belored  Fiui,  Oti  all  j^  other  godt  who  huunt  this 
place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  innanl  aoul ;  Hod  maj  ihe  outiran] 
and  iDirud  maa  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the 
wealthy,  and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  aa  none  but 
Uie  temperate  can  carry.  Anything  moreP  'Hut  prayer,  I 
think,  is  enough  for  me. 

Phatdr.  Aak  the  Bams  £>r  inei  for  friendi  ihoold  bars  all 
things  in  oommoa. 

Soe.  Let  ut  go. 


\   . .  \  • .  >  •  I  ; 
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TnB  Cratylus  has  alwajrs  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  stiH 
dent  of  Plato.  While  in  fancy  and  humor  and  perfection  of  style, 
and  metaphysical  originality,  this  Dialogue  may  be  ranked  with  tlie 
best  of  the  Platonic  writings,  there  has  been  an  uncertainty  about 
the  motive  of  the  piece,  which  interpreters  have  hitherto  not  suc- 
ceeded in  dispelling.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Plato  used  words 
in  order  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  or  that  he  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  an  educated  contemporary.  In  the  Phaedrus  and  Euthy- 
demus  we  also  found  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  precise  aim  of 
the  author.  Plato  wrote  satires  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  his 
meaning,  like  that  of  other  satirical  writers,  has  often  slept  in  the 
ear  of  posterity.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this :  1st,  the 
subtlety  and  allusiveness  of  this  species  of  composition;  2d,  the 
difficulty  of  reproducing  a  state  of  lifo  and  literature  which  has 
passed  away.  A  satire  is  unmeaning,  unless  we  can  place  ourselves 
back  among  the  persons  and  thoughts  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  Had  the  treatise  of  Antisthenes  upon  words,  or  the  specu- 
lations of  Cratylus,  or  some  other  Heraclitean  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  on  the  nature  of  language,  been  preserved  to  us ;  or  if 
we  had  lived  at  the  time,  and  been  rich  enough  to  attend  ^  the  fifty- 
drachma  course  of  Prodicus,"  we  should  have  understood  Plato  bet- 
ter, and  many  points  which  are  now  attributed  to  the  extravagance 
of  Socrates'  humor,  would  have  been  found,  like  the  allusions  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  to  have  gone  home  to  the  Sophists  and 
grammarians  of  the  day. 

For  the  age  was  very  busy  with  philological  speculation;  and 
many  questions  were  beginning  to  be  asked  about  language  which 
were  parallel  to  other  questions  about  justice,  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
were  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  analogy  of  the  arts. 
Was  there  a  correctness  in  words,  and  were  they  given  by  nature 
or  convention  ?  In  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy  mankind  had  been 
striving  to  attain  an  expression  of  their  ideas ;  and  now  they  were 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  expression  might  not  be 
distinguished   from  the  idea?     These  were  some  of  the  problems 
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which  were  occupying  the  minds  of  specuhttiTe  men  in  the  age  of 
Plato.  But  of  tliese  beginnings  of  the  stody  of  Ungnage  we  know 
little,  and  there  necessarily  arises  an  obscurity,  when  the  sarroond-* 
ings  of  such  a  work  as  the  Cratylus  are  taken  away.  Moreover,  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  character  of  Socrates.  For  the  theory  of  language  can  only 
be  propounded  by  him  in  a  manner  which  b  consistent  with  hia 
own  profession  of  ignorance.  Hence  his  ridicule  of  the  new  school 
of  etymology  is  interspersed  with  many  declarations,  ^  tliat  he  knows 
nothing,*'  ''that  he  has  learned  from  Euthyphro,"  and  die  like. 
Even  the  truest  things  which  he  says  are  depreciated  by  himselfl 
He  professes  to  be  guessing,  but  the  guesses  of  Plato  are  better  than 
all  the  other  theories  of  the  ancients  respecting  language  put  to- 
gether. 

The  Dialogue  hardly  derives  any  light  from  FIato*s  other  writ- 
ings, and  still  less  from  Scholiasts  and  Neoplatonist  writers.  Soe- 
rates  must  be  interpreted  from  himself,  and  on  fir^^t  nsoiling  we  cei^ 
tainly  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  his  drit\,  or  his  relation  to 
the  two  other  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogue.  Does  he  agree  with 
Cratylus  or  with  Hermogenes,  and  is  he  serious  in  those  fimcifid 
etymologies,  extending  over  more  than  half  the  Dialogue,  which  he 
seems  so  greatly  to  relish  ?  Or  is  he  serious  in  part  only ;  and  cmn 
we  separate  his  jest  fit>m  his  earnest  ?  —  Sunt  6011a,  suni  quaedam 
mediocrifif  sunt  rnala  plurcu  Most  of  them  are  ridiculously  bad,  and 
yet  among  them  are  found,  as  if  by  accident,  principles  of  philologj 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  even  in  advance 
of  any  philologer  of  the  last  century.  May  we  suppose  that  Plato, 
like  Lucian,  has  been  amusing  his  fancy  by  writing  a  comedy  in  the 
form  of  a  prose  dialogue  ?  And  what  is  the  final  result  of  the  in- 
quiry ?  Is  Plato  an  upholder  of  the  conventional  theory  of  lan- 
guage, which  he  acknowledges  to  be  imperfect  ?  Or  does  he  mean 
to  imply  that  a  perfect  language  can  only  be  based  on  his  own  theory 
of  ideas  ?  Or  if  this  latter  explanation  is  refuted  by  his  silence, 
then  in  what  relation  does  his  account  of  language  stand  to  the  rest 
of  his  philosophy  ?  Or  may  we  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  connec- 
tion between  them  ?  For  the  allusion  to  the  ideas  at  the  end  of  the 
Dialogue  is  merely  intended  to  show  that  we  must  not  put  words  in 
the  place  of  things  or  realities,  which  is  a  thesis  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  Plato  in  many  other  passages.  ....  These  are  some 
of  the  first  thoughts  which  arise  in  the  nund  of  the  reader  of  the 
Cratylus.  And  the  consideration  of  them  may  form  a  convenient 
introduction  to  the  general  subject  of  the  Dialogue. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Phaedrus,  that  we  must 
not  expect  all  the  parts  of  a  dialogue  of  Plato  to  tend  equally  to 
some  clearly  defined  end.  His  idea  of  literary  art  is  not  the  abeolute 
proportion  of  the  whole,  such  as  we  appear  to  find  in  a  Greek  temple 
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or  statue ;  nor  ahonld  his  works  be  tried  hy  any  mch  standard. 
They  hare  often  the  beauty  of  poetry,  bat  they  hare  also  the 
freedom  of  conyersation.  "  Words  are  more  plastic  than  wax,"  and 
may  be  moulded  into  any  (brm.  He  wanders  on  from  one  topic  to 
another,  careless  of  the  unity  of  his  work,  not  fearing  any  ''judge, 
or  spectator,  who  may  recall  him  to  the  point "  (llieaet.),  '*  whither 
the  argument  blows  we  follow."  (Rep.  394  D.)  To  hare  deter- 
mined beforehand,  as  in  a  modem  didactic  treatise,  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  subject,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
or  discovery,  wMch  is  the  soul  of  the  Dialogue. 

There  is  another  aspect  under  which  some  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  may  be  more  truly  viewed:  they  are  dramatic  sketches  ot* 
an  argument.  We  have  found  that  in  the  Lysis,  Channiiles,  Laches, 
Protagoras,  Meno,  we  arrived  at  no  conchirion  —  the  dilTcrcnt  sides 
of  the  argument  were  personified  in  the  different  siMsakers ;  but  the 
victory  was  not  distinctly  attributed  to  any  of  them,  nor  the  truth 
wholly  the  property  of  any.  And  in  the  Cratylus  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that  Socrates  is  either  wholly  ri<;ht  or  wholly  wrong,  or 
that  Plato,  though  he  evidently  inclines  to  him,  had  any  other  aim 
than  that  of  personifying  the  conventional,  rational,  ideal  theories  of 
language,  in  the  characters  of  Uermogenes,  Socrates,  and  Cratylus. 

The  two  subordinate  persons  of  the  Dialogue,  Hermogenes  and 
Cratylus,  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  argument.  But  extremes 
meet ;  and  the  disciple  of  the  Sophists  and  the  follower  of  Herac- 
litus  are  found  to  be  not  so  far  removed  from  one  another  as  at  first 
sight  appears ;  and  both  show  an  inclination  to  accept  the  third  view 
which  Socrates  interposes  between  them.  First,  Hermogenes,  the 
poor  brother  of  the  rich  Callias,  expounds  *the  doctrine  that  names 
are  conventional ;  like  the  names  of  slaves,  they  may  be  given  and 
altered  at  pleasure.  This  is  one  of  those  principles  which,  whether 
applied  to  society  or  language,  explains  ever3rthing  and  nothing.  For 
in  all  things  there  is  an  element  of  convention ;  but  the  admission  of 
this  does  not  explain  the  rational  ground  or  basis  in  human  nature 
on  which  the  convention  proceeds.  Socrates  first  of  all  intimates  to 
Hermogenes,  that  his  view  ot  language  is  only  a  part  of  a  sophistical 
whole,  and  ultimately  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  fiedsehood.  Hermogenes  is  very  ready  to  throw  aside  the  so- 
phistical tenet,  and  listens  with  a  sort  of  half-admiration  half-belief^ 
to  the  speculations  of  Socrates. 

Cratylus  is  of  opinion  that  a  name  is  either  a  true  name  or  not  a 
name  alL  He  is  unable  to  conceive  of  degrees  of  imitation  ;  a  word 
b  either  the  perfect  expression  of  a  thing,  or  a  mere  inarticulate 
sound  (a  fallacy  which  is  still  prevalent  among  theorizers  about  the 
origin  of  language).  He  is  at  once  a  philosopher  and  Sophist ;  for 
while  wanting  to  rest  language  on  an  inmiutable  basis,  he  would 
deny  the  possibility  of  falsehood.     He  is  inclined  to  derive  all  truth 
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from  lang^oage,  and  in  langoage  he  sees  reflected  the  philoeophjr  of 
Heraditus.  His  Tiews  are  not  like  those  of  Hermogenes^  hartil  j 
taken  op,  bnt  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  matore  eonddenitioii» 
although  he  is  described  as  still  a  yonng  man.  l?^th  a  tenacitf 
characteristic  of  the  HeracUtean  philosophers,  he  clings  to  tha  doc- 
trine of  the  flax.  (Cp.  Theaet.  180.)  Of  the  real  Cratjlas  W9 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  is  recorded  by  Aristotle  to  have  been 
the  friend  or  teacher  of  Plato ;  nor  hare  we  any  proof  that  he  re- 
sembled the  likeness  of  him  in  Plato  any  more  than  the  Critiaa  of 
Plato  is  like  the  real  Critias,  or  the  Euthyphro  in  this  Dialogoe  like 
the  other  Euthyphro,  the  diyiner,  in  the  Dialogue  which  is  csdled 
after  him. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  which  have  both  of  them  a  sophis- 
tical character,  the  view  of  Socrates  is  introduced,  which  is  in  a 
manner  the  union  of  the  two.  Language  Ib  conyentional  and  also 
natural,  and  the  true  conventional-natural  is  the  radonaL  It  is  a 
work,  not  of  chance,  but  of  art ;  the  dialectician  is  the  artificer  of 
words,  and  the  legislator  gives  authority  to  them.  They  are  the  ex- 
pressions or  imitations  in  sound  of  things.  In  a  sense,  Cratylus  is 
right  in  saying  that  things  have  by  nature  names  (p.  390)  ;  fiir 
nature  is  not  opposed  either  to  art  or  to  law.  But  vocal  imitation, 
like  any  other  copy,  may  be  imperfectly  executed ;  and  in  this  way 
an  element  of  chance  or  convention  enters  in.  There  is  much  which 
is  accidental  or  exceptional  in  language.  Some  words  have  had 
their  original  meaning  so  obscured,  that  they  require  to  be  helped 
out  by  convention.  But  still  the  true  name  is  that  which  haa  a 
natural  meaning.  Thus  nature,  art,  chance,  all  combine  in  the  Ibr- 
mation  of  language.  Ahd  the  three  views  respectively  propounded 
by  Hermogenes,  Socrates,  Cratylus,  may  be  described  as  the  conven- 
tional, the  artificial  or  rational,  and  the  natural.  And  this  view  of 
Socrates  Ib  the  meeting-point  of  the  other  two,  just  as  conceptualism 
is  the  meeting-point  of  nominalism  and  realism. 

We  can  hsurdly  say  that  Plato  was  aware  of  the  truth,  that  ^  lan- 
guages are  not  made,  but  grow."  But  still,  when  he  says  that  **  the 
legislator  made  language  with  the  dialectician  standing  on  bis  right 
hand,''  we  need  not  infer  from  this  that  he  supposed  words^  like 
coins,  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  state.  The  creator  of  lawa 
and  of  social  life  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  creator  of  langoage, 
according  to  Hellenic  notions,  and  the  philosopher  is  his  natural  ad- 
viser. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  legislator  is  performing  any 
extraordinary  function ;  he  is  merely  the  Eponymus  of  the  state, 
who  prescribes  rules  for  the  dialectician  and  for  all  other  artists. 
According  to  a  truly  Platonic  nuxle  of  approaching  the  subject,  lan- 
guage like  virtue  in  the  Republic,  is  examined  by  the  analogy  of  the 
arts.  Words  are  works  of  art  which  may  be  equally  made  in  dif> 
ferent  materials,  ami  are  well  made  when  they  have  a  meaning.      Of 
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Che  process  which  he  thus  describes,  Plato  had  probably  do  Tery 
definite  notion.  But  he  means  to  express  generally  that  lang^uage  it 
the  product  of  intelligence,  and  that  languages  belong  to  states  and 
not  to  individuals. 

A  better  conception  of  language  could  not  hare  been  formed  in 
Plato's  age,  tlian  that  which  he  attributes  to  Socrates.  Yet  many 
persons  have  thought  that  the  mind  of  Plato  is  more  truly  9ecn  in 
the  yague  realism  of  Cratylus.  This  misconception  has  probably 
arisen  from  two  causes :  first,  the  desire  to  bring  Plato's  theory  of 
language  into  accordance  with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Platonic 
ideas ;  secondly,  the  impression  created  by  Socrates  himself,  that  he 
is  not  in  earnest,  and  is  only  indulging  the  fancy  of  the  hour. 

1.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  length,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  future  Dialogues,  that  the  so-called  Platonic  ideas  are 
only  a  semi-mythical  form,  in  which  he  attempts  to  realize  abstrac- 
tions, and  that  they  are  replaced  in  his  later  writingfi  by  a  rational 
theory  of  psycholog}*.  (See,  especially,  Introduction  to  the  Soph- 
ist.) And  in  the  Cratylus  he  gives  a  rati  nal  account  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  language,  in  which  Adam  Smith,  Rousseau,  and  other 
writers  of  the  last  century,  would  have  generally  agreed.  At  the 
end  of  the  Dialogue,  he  speaks,  as  in  the  Symposium  and  Republic, 
of  absolute  beauty  and  good ;  but  he  never  supposed  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  embodied  in  words.  Of  the  names  of  the  ideas, 
he  would  have  said,  as  he  says  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  that  we 
know  nothing.  Even  the  realism  of  Cratylus  is  not  based  upon  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  but  upon  the  fiux  of  Heraclitus.  Here,  as  in  the 
Sophist  and  Politicus,  Plato  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  want 
of  correspondence  of  words  and  things.  Hence  we  are  led  to  infer, 
1st,  that  the  view  of  Socrates  is  not  the  less  Plato's  own,  because  not 
based  upon  the  ideas ;  2d,  that  Plato's  theory  of  language  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy. 

2.  We  do  not  deny  that  Socrates  is  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in 
earnest.  He  is  discoursing  in  a  high-flown  vein,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  ^  the  dithyrambics  "  of  the  Phaedrus.  They  are  mysteries 
of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  he  professes  a  kind  of  ludicrous  fear 
of  his  imaginary  wisdom.  When  he  is  arguing  out  of  Homer,  about 
the  names  of  Hector's  son,  or  when  he  describes  himself  as  inspired 
or  maddened  by  Euthyphro,  with  whom  he  has  been  sitting  fi!t>m  the 
early  dawn  (compare  again  Phaedrus  and  Lysias),  and  expresses  his 
intention  of  yielding  to  the  illusion  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  will  go 
to  a  priest  and  be  purified,  we  easily  see  that  his  words  are  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  In  this  part  of  the  Dialogue  his  dread  of  com 
mitting  impiety,  the  pretended  derivation  of  his  wisdom  from  another, 
the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  etymologies,  and,  in  general,  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  fun  fast  and  furious,  vires  acquirit  eundo,  remind 
us  strongly  of  the  Phaedrus.     The  jest  is  a  long  one,  extending  over 
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more  than  half  the  Dialogue.  But  then,  we  remember  that  tiie 
Euth/demus  ia  a  still  longer  jest,  in  which  the  irony  ia  preaenred  to 
the  verj  end.  There  he  is  parodying  the  ingenious  foUiea  of  early 
logic ;  in  the  Cratylus  he  is  ridiculing  the  fancies  of  a  new  school  of 
Sophists  and  grammarians.  The  fallacies  of*the  Euthydemua  am 
still  retained  at  the  end  of  our  logic  books ;  and  the  etymolociea  of 
the  Cratylus  haye  also  found  their  way  into  later  writers.  Some  of 
these  are  not  much  worse  than  the  conjectures  of  Hemsterhnis,  and 
other  critics  of  the  last  century ;  but  this  does  not  prove  thmt  they 
are  serious.  For  Plato  is  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  conception  of 
language,  as  much  as  he  is  in  his  conception  of  mythology.  (Cp. 
Phocdrus  sub  initio.)  He  might  have  described  the  etymologies  in 
the  Cratylus,  as  **  the  occupation  of  a  not  very  fortunate  individual**' 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his  hands ;  or  he  miqrht  have  satii^ 
Ized  the  current  interpretations  of  mythology  in  a  rimilar  spirit. 

>Vhco  the  fervor  of  his  etymological  cnthusLosm  has  abate<I, 
Socrates  ends,  as  he  had  begun,  with  a  rational  explanation  of 
language.  Still  he  preserves  his  **know  nothing"  disguise,  and 
himself  declares  his  first  notions  about  names  to  be  reckleas  and 
ridiculous.  Having  explained  compound  words,  by  resolving  them 
into  their  original  elements,  he  now  proceeds  to  anal}'ze  simple 
words  into  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  Socrates 
who  *'  knows  nothing  "  here  passes  into  the  teacher,  the  dialectician, 
the  arranger  of  species.  There  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Dt»* 
logiie  which  is  either  weak  or  extravagant.  Plato  is  a  supporter 
of  the  onomatopoetic  theory  of  language ;  that  is  to  say,  he  supposes 
words  to  be  formed  by  the  imitation  of  ideas  in  sounds ;  he  also 
recognizes  the  effect  of  time,  the  influence  of  foreign  languages,  the 
desire  of  euphony,  to  be  formative  principles ;  and  he  admits  a 
certain  element  of  chance.  But  he  gives  no  intimation  in  all  this, 
that  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  construction  of  an  ideal  Ijui- 
guage,  or  that  he  has  any  Eleatic  speculation  to  oppose  to  tho 
Heracliteanism  of  Cratylus. 

The  theory  of  language  which  is  propounded  in  the  Cratylus,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  later  phase  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  in  the  main  true.  The  Dia- 
logue is  also  a  satire  on  the  philological  fancies  of  the  day.  Soc- 
rates in  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  as  a  detector  of  &lse  knowledge, 
lights  by  accident  on  the  truth.  He  is  guessing,  he  is  dreaming ; 
he  has  heard,  as  he  says  in  the  Phaedrus,  from  another:  no  one 
is  more  surprised  than  himself  at  his  own  discoveries.  And  yet 
some  of  his  best  remarks,  as,  for  example,  his  view  of  the  derivation 
of  Greek  words  from  other  languages,  or  of  the  permutations  of 
letters,  or  again,  his  observation  that  in  speaking  of  the  gods  we 
are  only  speaking  of  our  names  of  them,  occur  among  these  fii^^Lts 
of  humor. 
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'  We  CAD  imagine  a  character  having  a  profbtmd  intight  into  the 
nature  of  men  and  things,  and  yet  hardly  dwelling  upon  them 
seriously ;  blending  inextricably  sense  and  nonsense ;  sometimes 
enveloping  in  a  blaze  of  jests  the  most  serious  matters,  and  then 
again  allowing  the  truth  to  peer  through ;  enjoying  the  flow  of  his 
own  humor,  and  puzzling  mankind  by  an  ironical  exaggeration  of 
their  absurdities.  Such  were  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais ;  such, 
in  a  different  style,  were  Sterne,  Jean  Paul,  Hamann,  —  writers 
who  sometimes  become  unintelligible  through  the  extravagance  of 
their  fancies.  Such  is  the  character  which  Plato  intends  to  depict 
in  some  of  his  Dialogues  as  the  Silenus  Socrates ;  and  through  this 
medium  we  have  to  receive  our  theory  of  language. 

There  remains  still  a  question,  which  seems  to  demand  a  more 
exact  answer :  In  what  relation  does  the  satirical  or  etymological 
portion  of  the  Dialogue  stand  to  the  serious?  Granting  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  provoking  irony  of  Socratc«i«  about  the  parody 
of  Euthyphro,  or  Pnxlicus,  or  Antisthenes,  how  does  the  long  cat- 
alogue of  etymologies  furnish  any  answer  to  the  qiie:»tion  of  Ilermo- 
genes,  which  is  evidently  the  main  thesis  of  the  Dialogue :  What 
is  the  truth,  or  correctness,  or  principle  of  names  ? 

Ailer  illustrating  the  nature  of  correctness  by  the  analogy  of 
the  arts,  and  then,  as  in  the  Republic,  ironically  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Socrates  shows  that  the  truth  or 
correctness  of  names  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  ety- 
mology. The  truth  of  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  their 
elements.  But  why  does  he  admit  etymologies  which  are  absurd, 
based  on  Heraclitean  fancies,  fourfold  interpretations  of  words, 
impossible  unions  and  separations  of  syllables  and  letters  ? 

1.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  has  been  already  anticipated  in 
part :  Socrates  is  not  a  dogmatic  teacher,  and  therefore  he  puts  on 
this  wild  and  fanciful  disguise,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  per- 
mitted to  appear ;  2.  As  Benfey  remarics,  an  erroneous  example 
may  illustrate  a  principle  of  language  as  well  as  a  true  one ;  S. 
Many  of  these  etymologies,  as,  for  example,  that  of  8ixaioK,  are 
indicated,  by  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  speaks  of  them,  to  have 
been  current  in  his  own  age ;  4.  The  philosophy  of  language  had 
not  made  such  progress  as  would  have  justified  Plato  in  propound- 
ing real  derivations.  Like  hb  master,  Socrates,  be  saw  through  the 
hollowness  of  the  incipient  sciences  of  the  day,  and  tries  to  move 
in  a  circle  apart  from  them,  laying  down  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  pursued ;  but  as  in  the  Timaeus,  cautious  and 
tentative,  when  he  is  speaking  of  actual  phenomena.  To  have 
made  etymologies  seriously,  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  the 
interpretation  of  the  myths  in  the  Phaedrus,  the  task  "of  a  not 
very  fortunate  individual,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his 
hands."  (See  p.  625.)  The  irony  of  Socrates  places  him  above 
and  beyond  the  errors  of  his  contemporaries. 
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The  Cratylos  is  ftill  of  humor  and  of  latirical  toochM:  tiM 
inspiration  which  comes  firom  Euthjphro  and  his  prancinj^  iteedi^ 
the  light  admixture  of  quotations  iVom  Homer,  and  the  i|Hirium 
dialectic  which  is  applied  to  them ;  the  jest  about  the  fiftj-draehsui 
course  of  Prodicus,  and  the  double  explanation  of  the  name  Her- 
mogenes,  either  as  **  not  being  in  luck,"  or  **  being  no  s] 
the  dearly-bought  wisdom  of  Callias,  the  Lacedaemonian 
name  was  Bolt,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  which  Socrates  ex- 
presses in  his  own  dangerous  discoveries,  which  ^  to-morrow  lie  will 
purge  awaj,"  are  truly  humorous.  A  deeper  vein  of  satire  is  fiMiiid 
in  other  passages  :  first,  Protagoras  and  Euthydemus  are  aatailed ; 
then  the  interpreters  of  Homer,  6L  iroAotoi  'OfirffMcoi  (cp.  Ariat. 
Met.  xilL  6,  7)  ;  then  he  discovers  a  hive  of  wisdom  in  the  philoe- 
ophy  of  Heraclitus ;  or  he  ridicules  the  arbitrary  methods  of  pulU 
in<^  out  and  putting  in  letters  which  were  in  vogue  among  the  phi- 
lolo<;ors  of  his  time ;  or  slightly  scoffs  at  contemporary  religious 
beliefs.  Lastly,  he  is  impatient  of  hearing  from  the  half-convertad 
Cratylus  the  doctrine  that  falsehood  can  neither  be  spoken,  nor 
uttered,  nor  addressed ;  a  piece  of  sophistry  attributed  to  Gorgiasy 
which  reappears  in  the  Sophist.  And  he  proceeds  to  ^^^wudSfh^ 
with  no  less  delight  than  he  had  set  up,  the  Heraclitean  theory  of 
language. 

The  place  of  the  Dialogue  in  the  series  cannot  be  determinod 
with  certainty.  The  style  and  subject,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
character  of  Socrates,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Phaednis, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  earlier  Dialogues.  The  manner  in  which 
the  ideas  are  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  Dialogue,  also  indiciues 
a  comparatively  early  date.  The  imaginative  element  is  still  in  ibll 
vigor ;  the  Socrates  of  the  Cratylus  is  the  Socrates  of  the  Apology 
and  Symposium,  not  yet  Platonized ;  and  he  describes,  as  in  the 
Theaetctus,  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  by  "unsavory"  similes  — 
he  cannot  believe  that  the  world  is  like  ^  a  leaky  vessel,"  or  **  a 
man  who  has  a  running  at  the  nose ; "  he  attributes  the  flux  of  the 
world  to  the  swimming  in  some  folks'  heads.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
relation  of  thought  to  language  is  omitted  here,  but  is  treated  of  ia 
the  Sophist.  These  grounds  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arriTe 
at  a  precise  conclusion.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  plsbcing 
the  Cratylus  about  the  middle,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  first  half  of 
the  series. 

Cratylus,  the  Heraclitean  philosopher,  and  Hermogenes,  the 
brother  of  Callias,  have  been  arguing  about  names;  the  Ibrmer 
maintaining  that  they  are  natural,  the  latter  that  they  are  only 
conventional.  Cratylus  affirms  that  his  own  is  a  true  name,  but 
will  not  allow  that  the  name  of  Hennogenes  is  equally  true. 
Hermogenes  is  mystified  by  this,  and  asks  Socrates  to  explain  to 
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kiiii  what  Cratylos  means ;  and  he  woald  like  to  know  what  Socrates 
himself  thinks  about  the  truth  or  correctness  of  names  ?  Socrates 
replies,  that  hard  is  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  names  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  knowlod^ :  he  has  never  been  to  hear  the  fiity- 
drachma  course  of  Prodicus ;  and  having  only  attended  the  sin^^le 
drachma  course,  he  is  not  competent  to  ipve  an  opinion  on  matters 
of  this  sort.  When  Cratylus  denies  that  Hermo'^oiies  is  a  truu 
name,  he  supposes  him  to  mean  that,  he  is  not  a  truu  son  of  U<*r- 
mes,  because  he  is  never  in  luck.  But  he  would  like  to  havu  an 
open  council  and  to  hear  both  side;!. 

Hermogenes  has  often  considered  the  question,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  principle  in  names ;  they  may  be  chan<;ed,  as  wo 
change  the  names  of  slaves  whenever  we  please,  and  the  altered 
name  is  as  good  as  the  original  one. 

You  mean  to  say,  rejoins  S<>cratcs,  who  restates  the  proposition 
of  H«»rmojenes,  that  if  I  agree  to  call  a  man  a  hor?o,  then  a  man 
will  be  riirhtlv  called  a  horj«e  bv  me.  and  a  man  bv  the  roj«t  of  the 

•  •  • 

world  ?  But  to  this  he  procee«ls  to  o}»jeet.  that  there  is  in  words  a 
true  and  a  false,  which  is  containe<l  in  pro|)ositions :  and  if  a  whole 
proposition  be  true  or  false,  then  the  parts  of  a  proposition  may  ))e 
true  or  false,  and  the  least  parts  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  and  the  \  / 
least  parts  are  names,  and  therefore  names  m<ay  be  true  or  false. 
And  would  Hermogenes  maintain  thiit  anybody  may  give  a  name 
to  anything,  and  as  many  names  as  he  pleases ;  and  would  all  these 
names  be  always  true  at  the  time  of  jnving  them  ?  Hermojjenes 
replies  that  this  is  the  only  consistent  account  of  the  correctness  of 
names ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and  of 
the  different  Hellenic  tribes,  in  confirmation  of  his  view.  Socrates 
asks,  whether  the  thinqrs  differ  as  the  words  which  represent  them 
differ:  Arc  we  to  maintain  with  Protagoras,  that  what  appears  is? 
Hcrmo^nes  has  considered  this  question  and  is  puzzled  at  first,  but 
acknowledges,  when  he  is  pressed  by  Socrates,  that  there  are  a  few 
rery  good  men  in  the  world,  and  a  great  many  very  bad ;  and  the 
Ter}'  good  are  the  wise,  and  the  very  bad  are  the  foolish ;  and  this 
is  not  mere  appearance  but  reality.  Nor  is  he  disposed  to  say  with 
Euthydemus,  that  all  things  equally  and  always  belong  to  all  men ; 
in  that  case,  again,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  bad  and 
good  men.  But  if  Protagoras  and  Euthydemus  are  both  admitted 
to  be  wrong,  then  the  only  remaining  possibility  is,  that  all  things 
have  their  several  disfiuct  natures,  and  are  independent  of  our 
notions  about  them.  And  not  only  things,  but  actions,  have  dis- 
tinct natures,  and  are  done  by  different  processes.  There  is  a 
natural  way  of  cutting  or  burning,  and  a  natural  instrument  with 
which  men  cut  or  burn,  and  any  other  way  will  fail ;  this  is  true 
of  all  actions.  And  speaking  is  a  kind  of  action,  ami  nauiinix  is  a 
kind  of  speaking,  and  we  must  name  according  to  a  natural  process, 
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Mid  with  a  proper  instniment.  We  cut  with  a  knife,  we 
with  an  awl,  we  weave  with  a  shnttle,  we  name  with  a  name.  And 
at  a  shottle  divides  the  warp  and  the  woo(  so  a  name  distingoishea 
the  natures  of  things.  And  the  weaver  will  use  the  shuttle  well»— > 
that  is,  like  a  weaver ;  and  the  teacher  will  use  the  name  welU— 
that  is,  like  a  teacher.  The  shuttle  will  be  made  hf  the  carpenter; 
the  awl  by  the  smith  or  skilled  person.  But  who  makes  a  nasM  ? 
Does  not  the  law  give  names,  and  does  not  the  teacher  receive  then 
fiom  the  legislator?  He  is  the  skilled  person  who  makes  theait 
and  of  all  skilled  workmen  he  is  the  rarest.  But  how  does  the 
carpenter  make  or  repair  the  shuttle,  and  to  what  will  he  kiok  ? 
Will  he  not  look  at  the  ideal  which  he  has  in  his  mind  ?  And  at 
the  different  kinds  of  work  diffVsr,  so  ought  the  instruments 
make  them  to  differ.  The  several  kinds  of  shuttles  ought  to 
in  material  and  form  to  the  several  kinds  of  webs.  And  the 
lator  ought  to  know  the  diff*erent  materials  and  forms  of  i^ch 
names  are  made  in  Hellas  and  other  countries.  But  who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  proper  form  ?  The  judge  of  shuttles  is  the  weaver 
who  uses  them;  the  judge  of  lyres  is  the  player  of  the  lyre;  the 
judge  of  ships  is  the  pilot  who  sails  in  them.  And  will  not  the  judge 
who  is  able  to  direct  the  legislator  in  his  work  of  naming,  be  he 
who  knows  how  to  use  the  names  —  he  who  can  ask  and  answer 
questions  —  in  short,  the  dialectician  ?  The  pilot  directs  the  car- 
penter how  to  make  the  rudder,  and  the  dialectician  directs  the 
legislator  how  he  is  to  impose  names  ;  for  to  express  the  ideal  forms 
of  things  in  syllables  and  letters  is  no  easy  task,  Hermogenes  —  of 
that  I  can  assure  you. 

''I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  the  natural  correctnett  of 
names/' 

Indeed  I  cannot :  but  I  see  that  3rou  have  advanced ;  for  yoa  now 
admit  that  there  is  a  correctness  of  names,  and  that  not  every  one 
can  give  a  name.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  correctness  or 
truth,  you  must  learn  from  the  Sophists,  of  whom  your  brother,  Cal- 
lias,  has  bought  his  reputation  for  wisdom  rather  dearly ;  and  since 
they  require  to  be  paid,  you  having  no  money,  had  better  learn  fitMB 
him  at  second-hand.  *'  Well,  but  I  have  just  given  up  Protagorasi 
and  I  should  be  inconsbtent  in  going  to  leam  of  him.**  Then  if  joa 
reject  him  you  may  learn  of  the  poets,  and  in  particular  of  Homer, 
who  distinguishes  the  names  given  by  gods  and  men  to  the  same 
things,  as  in  the  verse  about  the  river  god  who  fought  with  Achilles, 
**  whom  the  gods  call  Xaothus,  and  men  call  Scamander ; "  or  in 
the  lines  in  which  he  mentions  the  bird  which  the  go<is  call  **  Chal- 
cis,"  and  men  ^  Cymiodis ;  **  or  the  hill  which  men  call  ^  Batiea,** 
and  the  gods  call  **Myrioa's  Tomb."  Now  here  is  a  mysterious 
lesdon  which  we  nuiy  take  to  heart ;  for  the  gods  must,  of  coan»e, 
be  right  in  their  use  of  names.     And  this  is  nut  the  only  truth  iibuut 
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phUology  which  may  be  learnt  finom  Homer.  For  does  ho  not  lay 
that  the  women  called  Hector's  son  Scamandrius,  and  the  men  called 
him  Astyanax  ?  And  which  are  more  likely  to  be  right  —  the  wiser 
or  the  less  wise,  the  men  or  the  women  ?  Homer  eTidently  thought 
that  the  men  were  likely  to  be  right ;  and  of  the  name  given  by  the 
men  he  offers  an  explanation ;  he  was  called  Astyanax  because  his 
fiither  saved  the  city.  Hence  you  may  properly  call  his  son  ^  the 
king  of  the  city ; ''  and  the  names  of  Astyanax  and  Hector  are  really 
the  same,  for  the  one  means  a  king,  and  the  other  is  a  holder  or  pos- 
sessor ;  **  'tis  all  one  meaning,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variatious.'* 
As  the  lion's  whelp  may  be  called  a  lion,  so  the  son  of  a  king  may 
be  called  a  king.  But  if  the  lion  had  produced  a  foal,  then  tlie  olt- 
spring  of  the  lion  would  be  called  a  foal.  Whether  the  syllables  of 
a  name  are  the  same  or  not,  makes  no  difference,  proviiled  the  mean- 
ing is  retained.  For  example ;  the  names  of  letters,  whether  vowels 
or  consonant?,  do  not  correspond  to  their  sounds,  with  the  exception 
of  c,  V,  o,  to.  The  name  Beta  has  three  letters  added  to  the  sotmd 
—  and  yet  this  docs  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  word,  or  prevent  the 
whole  name  havin<;  the  value  which  the  legislator  intended.  And 
the  same  may  lie  said  of  a  king ;  the  words  which  si^j^nify  the  good 
son,  and  the  uoble  sire,  may  be  disguised ;  and  yet  amid  differences 
of  sound  the  etymologist  may  recognize  the  same  notion,  just  as  the 
physician  may  recognize  the  power  of  the  same  drugs  under  differ- 
ent disguises  of  color  aud  smell.  Hector  and  Astyanax  have  only 
one  letter  alike,  but  they  may  have  the  same  meaning ;  and  Agis 
(leailer)  is  altogether  different  in  sound  from  Polcmarchus  (chief  in 
war)  or  Eupolemus  (good  warrior) ;  but  the  two  words  present  the 
same  idea  i  f  leader  or  general ;  like  the  words  latmcles  and  Acesim- 
brotus,  which  equally  denote  a  doctor.  The  son  succeeds  the  father 
as  the  foal  succeeds  the  horse ;  but  when,  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, a  prodigy  oc  urs,  like  a  lion  producing  a  dog,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  ofispring  no  longer  resembles  the  parent,  then  the  names 
no  longer  agree.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non and  Orestes,  of  whom  the  former  has  a  name  significant  of  Ids 
patience  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  while  the  name  of  the  latter  indicates 
his  savage  man-of-the-mountain  nature.  Atreus  again,  for  his  mur- 
der of  Chrysippus,  and  his  cruelty  to  Thyestes,  is  rightly  named 
Atreus ;  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  et}'mologist,  is  drr/po;  (destructive), 
itrv^j^  (stubborn),  arp^nro^  (fearless) ;  and  QcVoi/r  is  o  7ri\a%  opiav 
(he  who  sees  what  is  near  only)  ;  because  in  his  eagerness  to  win 
Hippodamia,  he  was  unconscious  of  the  remoter  consequences  which 
the  murder  of  Myrtilus  would  entail  upon  his  race.  The  name 
Tantalus,  if  slightly  changed,  offers  two  etymologies :  either  uiro  r^ 
T»>0  Axc/ov  ToAaKTCia?,  or  utto  ruv  raXavrarov  €a-ai,  signifying  at  once 
(he  misery  which  he  brought  upon  his  country,  and  the  liau«^ing  of 
the  stone  over  his  head  in  the  world  below.     And  the  name  of'  his 
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father,  Zm,  A(o€»  Zi/voc,  has  an  excellent  meaning,  though  hard  to 
be  ondentood,  becaoae  really  a  sentence  which  is  dirided  into  two 
parts  (Zm,  Aio;).  For  he,  being  the  lord  and  king  of  all,  is  the 
author  of  our  being,  and  in  him  all  live :  this  is  implied  in  the  double 
form,  Aco;  Zi/m,  which  being  put  together  and  interpreted  is  &l' 
Sk  {jj  wavTO.  There  may,  at  first  right,  appear  to  be  a  want  of  rer* 
erence  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Cronos ;  but  the  meaning,  I  suspect, 
is  that  Zcvf  himself  is  the  son  of  a  mighty  intellect ;  K/>ovci9y  quasi 
Kopo^y  not  in  the  sense  of  a  youth,  but  quasi  ro  KoBapot*  koI  djcijparor 
rov  I'ov  —  the  pure  and  garnished  mind,  which  in  turn  u  begotten 
of  Uranus,  who  is  so  called  un-o  ruv  bftav  ra  a/u»,  from  looking  up- 
wards ;  which,  as  philosophers  say,  is  the  way  to  have  a  pure  mind. 
The  earlier  portion  of  Hcsio<rs  genealogy  has  ewape<l  my  memory, 
or  I  would  try  more  conclusions  of  the  same  sort  **  You  talk  like 
an  Oracle.**  I  caught  the  infection  from  Euthyphron,  who  gare  me 
a  lonj;  lecture  which  bejjan  at  dawn,  and  has  not  onlv  entered  into 
my  ears,  but  filled  my  soul,  and  my  intention  is  to  yield  to  the  inspi- 
ration tonlay ;  and  to-morrow  I  will  be  exorcised  by  a  priest  or  Soph- 
ist. *'  Go  on ;  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  rest."  Now  that  we  have  a 
general  notion,  how  shall  we  proceed  ?  What  names  will  aflTord  the 
most  crucial  test  of  natural  fitness  ?  Those  of  heroes  are  often  de- 
ceptive, because  they  are  patronymics  or  expressions  of  a  wish ;  let 
us  try  gods  and  demi-gods.  Gods  are  so  called,  diro  rov  ^cu',  from 
the  word  '*  to  run ;  *'  because  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  run  about  the 
heaven ;  and  they  being  the  original  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  as  they  still 
are  of  the  barbarians,  their  name  is  given  to  all  gods.  The  demons 
are  the  golden  race  of  Hesiod,  and  by  golden  he  means  not  literally 
golden,  but  good ;  and  they  are  called  demons,  quasi  Sarjanvt^,  which 
in  the  old  language  was  SaifjLf:v€^  —  good  men  are  well  said  by  He- 
siod to  become  8atfxov€^  when  they  die,  because  they  are  knowing. 
'Hp<i>9  is  the  same  word  as  c/xo^ ;  *'  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh-> 
ters  of  men  that  they  were  fsir ;  *'  perhaps,  also,  they  are  a  kind  of 
Sophists  who  are  likewise  of  heroic  breed,  and  called  rjpwts  dvo  rtni 
ipwravf  or  cipciv,  from  their  habit  of  spinning  questions ;  fiur  ccpciy 
is  equivalent  to  Acyctv.  I  get  all  this  from  Euthyphro ;  and  now  I 
bethink  me  of  a  very  new  and  ingenious  notion  which  occurs  to  me ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  mind,  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  ought  to  be  by  to-mor- 
row's dawn.  My  notion  is,  that  we  may  put  in  and  pull  out  letters 
at  pleasure  and  alter  the  accents  (as,  for  example,  Aif  0(Ao«  may 
be  turned  into  Att^fXc^),  and  we  may  make  words  into  sentences 
and  sentences  into  words.  The  name  at^fnairos  is  a  case  in  point, 
for  a  letter  has  been  omitted  and  the  accent  changed ;  the  original 
meaning  being  6  dvaffpCtv  a  on-rnTrcv  —  he  who  looks  up  at  what  he 
sees,  ^ifvxri  may  be  thought  to  be  the  cooling,  or  refreshing,  or 
animating  principle,  17  diauj/vxovtra  to  crco/xa;  but  I  am  afraid  tli:U 
Euihyphro  and  his  disciples  will  scorn  this  derivation,  and  I  must 
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ffnd  another :  shall  we  say  with  Anaxagoras,  that  ^ux^  is  the  Kwr» 
/wv^ra  Svivota  quasi  (fiVfrixTj  rj  tf^vo'iv  €)(€i  or  o;^cI  ^-  this  by  a  refine* 
ment  may  be  called  ^x^  ?  **  That  is  a  better  and  more  artistic 
etjrmology." 

Afler  ilntxh  follows  cno/Aa ;  this,  by  a  change  of  a  letter,  is  con- 
verted into  cnjfjua  -^  the  grave  in  wliich  the  soul  is  buried,  or  the 
sign  of  the  soul  through  which  her  will  is  si<^nified ;  or  without 
changing  even  a  letter  may  be  thought  to  mean  the  pLico  of  ward 
in  which  the  soul  is  safely  kept  and  endures  punishment  —  ci'  ^ 
o-ftf^croi.  ''I  should  like  to  hear  some  more  explanations  of  the 
names  of  the  gods,  like  that  excellent  one  of  Zeus."  Tlie  truest 
names  of  the  gods  are  those  which  they  give  themselves  ;  but  these 
are  unknown  to  us.  Less  true  arc  those  by  which  wc  propitiate 
them,  as  men  say  in  prayers,  ''  May  he  graciously  receive  any  name 
by  which  I  call  him."  And  to  avoid  offense,  I  should  like  to  let 
them  know  beforehand  that  we  are  not  inquiring;  al)out  them  — 
that  would  be  a  piece  of  impertinence  on  our  part ;  but  we  are 
inquiring  about  the  names  which  men  give  to  them.  Let  us  begin 
with  Hestia.  ^Vhat  did  he  mean  who  gave  the  name  Hestia? 
"  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer."  O,  my  dear  Her- 
mogenes,  I  believe  that  there  was  a  power  of  philosophy  and  talk 
among  the  first  inventors  of  names,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other 
languages;  for  even  in  foreign  words  a  principle  is  discernible. 
Hestia  b  the  same  with  cWa.  which  is  an  old  form  of  ovrCa,  and 
means  the  first  principle  of  things :  this  agrees  with  the  fact,  that 
to  Hestia  the  first  sacrifices  are  offered.  There  is  also  another 
reading  of  (uo-io,  which  implies  that  "  pushing  "  is  the  first  principle 
of  all  things.  Aod  here  I  seem  to  discover  a  delicate  allusion  to 
the  fiux  of  Heraclitus  —  that  antediluvian  philosopher  who  cannot 
walk  twice  in  the  same  stream ;  and  this  fiux  of  his  mav  accom- 
plish  yet  greater  marvels.  For  the  names  Cronos  and  Rhea  can- 
not have  been  accidental ;  the  giver  of  them  must  have  known 
something  about  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  words  of  Hesiod,  when  he  speaks  of 
Oceanus,  "  the  origin  of  gods ; "  or  in  the  verse  of  Orpheus,  in 
which  he  describes  Oceanus  espousing  his  sister  Tethys.  Tethys 
is  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  spring  —  to  rf9oviA€yov  koI  Siar- 
rtafji€vov.  Poseidon  is  ■rro<TCBta'fio<:y  the  chain  of  the  feet,  because 
you  cannot  walk  on  the  sea  —  the  c  is  inserted  by  way  of  ornament ; 
or  perhaps  the  name  may  have  been  originally  tt  >AA€i8'j>",  meaning 
that  the  God  knew  nuiny  things ;  he  may  also  be  the  shaker,  dn-o 
Tov  trtUiv.  Pluto  is  connected  with  n\oDro9,  because  wealth  comes 
out  of  the  earth ;  or  because  there  are  riches  in  the  world  below ; 
or  the  word  may  be  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  And  Hades  is  no 
called,  not  airo  rov  dciSoOs,  but  aTro  tov  TraVra  tu  k-'xVi  ctocVat^- 
from  knowing  all  good  and  beautiful  things.      Hades  binds  men  by 
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the  strongest  of  chains,  and  the  lore  of  the  beantlful  is  the  strong 
est ;  the  men  who  are  bound  by  this  chain  never  want  to  cooie 
back,  and  indeed,  when  they  have  once  been  laid  under  his  spell, 
they  cannot.  He  is  the  perfect  and  accomplished  Sophist,  antl  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  world  bvlow ;  for  he  has  much  more  than 
he  wants  there,  and  this  is  why  he  is  called  Pluto,  or  the  rich.  lie 
will  have  nothint^  to  do  with  the  souls  of  men  while  in  the  InhIv, 
because  he  cannot  bind  them  with  the  desire  of  virtue  until  they 
are  libenited  from  their  earthly  tenement.  Demeter  is  the  mother 
and  giver  of  food  —  rj  Si^ovtra  jJiTJrrjp  rrj^  iBioSrj^,  Ileru  is  tpart} 
TL^y  or  perhaps  the  legislator  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  weather, 
and  has  merely  trans»po:«cd  the  letters  of  the  word  d///).  You  will 
see  the  truth  of  this  when  you  say  the  letters  over  fast.  Per^e- 
phatta,  that  a>vful  name,  is  0cpc7u<^7  —  and  means  only  ^  rov 
(l>€p'>n€rnv  €(^aTrrrm€ii7  —  all  thini^s  in  the  world  are  in  motion,  and 
she  in  her  wisdom  moves  with  them,  Jind  Hades  c<m«orts  with  lior 
—  there  is  nothing  very  terri!)le  in  this.  Apollo  is  another  name 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some  dreailful  meaning,  but  is  sui»cepti- 
ble,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  at  least  four  perfectly  innocent  expla- 
nations, which  agree  marvelously  with  his  foiu*  attributes  of  musi- 
cian, diviner,  doctor,  archer.  First,  he  is  the  purifier  or  purger 
or  funiigator  (dn-.>\'>vaj;)  ;  secondly,  he  is  the  true  diviner  {.IrrX-osi), 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Thessalian  dialect ;  thinlly,  he  is  the  archer 
(del  /id\\fi>i'),  always  shooting ;  or  again,  supposing  a  to  mean  u/4a 
or  o;tot',  Apollo  becomes  equivalent  to  djua  TrnXoi:',  which  is  signifi- 
cant both  of  his  musical  and  of  his  heavenly  attributes ;  for  he  is 
the  god  of  music,  and  also  of  the  movement  of  the  sphere.  Hie 
second  \  is  inserted  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-omened  sound  of  de- 
struction. The  Muses  are  so  called  —  dTro  rov  fxuxrdat,  Leto  or 
Letho  means  forget  and  forgive ;  she  is  such  a  gentle  deity.  Ar- 
temis is  named  fix)m  her  healthy,  happy  nature  —  8ia  ro  aprtfils,  or 
as  tip€Trj^  i(TTuifi ;  or  as  a  lover  of  virginity,  aporov  fjLurrjmura  rov 
dvSpoi.  One,  if  not  all  of  these  explanations,  is  probably  true. 
Dionysus  is  6  SStw^  rov  otuov,  and  otvo^  is  quasi  oiovov^  because 
wine  gives  a  mind  to  those  who  have  not  got  one.  The  established 
derivation  of  *\<fipn6CT7j  8ia  rrjv  rov  a4>pjv  ytvtcrw,  may  be  accepted 
on  the  authority  of  Hesiod.  Again  there  is  the  name  of  Pallas,  or 
Atliene,  which  you,  who  are  an  Athenian,  must  not  forget.  Pallas 
is  derived  from  armed  dances  —  &ir6  rnv  irdAActv  ra  oirXa.  For 
Athene  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  allegorical  interpreters  of 
Homer,  who  make  the  name  equivalent  to  bvjvoq  or  i7%fo>/ ;  this 
has  been  beautified  into  Athene.  Hephaestus,  again,  is  the  lord 
of  light  —  o  Tov  <f>di(«s  la-Ttap.  This  is  a  good  notion;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  other  getting  into  our  hea<ls,  let  us  go  on  to  Ares.  He 
is  the  manly  one  (d/ipf/r),  or  the  unbroken  one  (<Li'}i'mi  re) .  Eiioiitili 
of  the  gods,  tor,  by  the  goils,  1  am  afraid  of  them  ;  but  if  y.ni  sug- 
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geai  other  words,  you  will  see  how  the  horses  of  Euthyphro  prance. 
"  Only  one  more  god ;  tell  me  about  my  godfather  Hermes."  He 
is  ip/jLrjytv^,  the  messenger,  or  cheater,  or  thief,  or  bargainer ;  or  S 
ccpccy  fufitvo^  that  is,  tifitfjLtf^  or  tpftrf^  —  the  speaker  or  contriyer 
of  speeches.  **  Well  said  Cratvlus  then,  that  I  am  no  son  of  Her* 
mes."  Fan,  the  son  of  Hermes,  is  Xoyr»c,  and  is  callc<l  Pan  because 
he  indicates  ever}'thing  —  6  ttuk  fAjft'wav,  He  has  two  forms,  a 
true  and  a  false ;  and  is  in  the  upper  part  smooth,  and  in  the  lowtsr 
part  shaggy.  He  is  the  goat  of  Tragedy,  in  which  there  are  plenty 
of  falsehoods. 

Enough  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  Shall  I  go  on  to  the  elements 
— -  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  aether,  air,  fire,  water,  seasons,  years  ? 
And  which  shall  I  take  drst  ?  Let  us  begin  with  t]\l  ;«,  or  the  sun. 
The  origin  of  ^Xio9  will  be  clearer  in  the  Doric  form  u/\ius,  which 
is  so  calle<l  Kara  to  dXi^civ  €19  rauro  rau^  ai'f)pu)7rnv^  orav  aiariiXrjf 
because  at  his  rising  he  gathers  men  together ;  or,  Bin  to  rcoi  7-171/ 
yrji'  clAcri',  because  he  goes  round  the  earth  ;  or,  8»a  to  aloXftv,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  iroLKiWtiv,  because  he  variegates  the  earth. 
Selene  is  an  anticipation  of  Anaxagoras,  being  a  contraction  of 
o'cAaci'ovctxicta,  the  Ught  which  is  ever  old  and  new,  and  which,  as 
Anaxagoras  says,  is  borrowed  from  the  sun ;  the  name  was  beaten 
into  shape  and  called  creX>7»'aia — that  is  a  name  of  the  true  dithy- 
rambic  sort.  Mcis  is  so  called  dn-o  rov  /Aciovo-^at,  from  suffering 
diminution;  and  drrrpoi/,  is  from  ao-TpaW/,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment of  avaoTfjuiTnif  that  which  turns  the  eyes  inside  out.  "  How  do 
you  explain  rrvp  and  v^wp  ?  "  I  susi)ect  rrvp,  like  u3aip  and  ki'wj-, 
which  are  found  in  the  Phoenician  language,  to  be  a  word  of  which 
the  origin  must  be  sought  in  some  other  language  ;  for  the  Hellenes 
borrowed  many  words  from  the  barbarians,  and  I  always  have  re- 
course to  them  when  I  am  at  a  loss.  'A^p  may  be  explained,  on 
a^>ci  Ta  dro  rrj^  yrj<s  ;  or,  ort  dci  pet ;  or,  on  7rv€v<ia  c J  avrav  yu'crai 
(compare  the  poetic  word  d^rai).  So  aWrjp  quasi  a€i$€rfp  otl  df l  (ftl : 
y^  yauL  quasi  y€vvi^€Lpa  (compare  the  Homeric  form  ycydao-t)  ;  wpo, 
or,  according  to  the  old  Attic  form,  opo^  is  derived  dTro  tov  opt^cti^, 
because  it  divides  the  year ;  tVuxvros  and  cros  are  the  same  thought 
—  o  €v  cavT^  iTUL^tav,  cut  into  two  parts,  cv  cavrol  and  crd^cuF,  like  dC 
tv  (]J  into  Atof  and  Zrjvo^, 

"  You  make  surprising  progress."  True ;  I  am  run  away  with, 
and  am  not  even  yet  at  my  utmost  speed.  **  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  your  account  of  the  virtues.  What  principle  of  correctness 
is  there  in  all  those  charming  words,  wisdom,  understanding,  justice, 
and  the  rest  of  them  ?  "  To  explain  all  that,  will  be  a  serious 
business  ;  still,  as  I  have  put  on  the  lion's  skin,  appearances  must  be 
maintained.  My  opinion  is,  that  primitive  men  were  like  some 
modem  philosophers,  who,  by  always  going  round  in  their  search  after 
the  nature   ot  things,  become  dizzy ;  and    thi:»   latter  pheuomena, 
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which  was  reaUjr  in  themselTes,  thej  imagined  to  take  place  m  Ar 
external  world.  Ton  hare  no  doubt  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  flux,  or  generation  of  things,  ia  indicated  in  names. 
''No,  I  nerer  did."  <^pon;<r;s  is  onljr  <^r>pa9  kox  vov  voriat^ or  perhaps 
ovrftri^  <^opas»  and  in  anr  case  is  connected  with  ^ip€crBak ;  ynifiif  b 
yovTfi  (TKcl/K  Kcu  viaftrfvi^ ;  voiftrK  b  viov  or  yiyrofici^ov  cim? ;  the  word 
vcoc  implies  that  creation  is  always  going  on  —  the  original  fimn  wa^ 
i^oeo'cc ;  (Twtf^paavvri  is  trumfpta  ^poFi^ccuf ;  iTriarrifirj  b  rf  imtfuLif  rocs 
wpay/xao-iv — the  faculty  which  keeps  close,  neither  anticipating  nor 
lagging  behind ;  (rvrco-i;  b  equiralent  to  avvUvai^  <rvfiirtfp€VitrOax  liji^ 
^X^*')  ^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  conclusion  —  trvXXtiyurfjLo^  ric,  akin  therefore 
in  idea  to  iirum^fxrj ;  <rn^ta  b  very  difficult,  and  has  a  foreign  look 
—  the  meaning  b,  touching  the  motion  or  stream  of  things,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  poetical  IcrvBi)  and  the  Lacedaemonian  proper 
name  Sou;,  or  Bolt ;  aya^'oi'  is  to  dyarrroi'  ^i'  t^  rayx^rqTiy  —  for  all 
things  are  in  motion,  ami  some  are  swifter  than  others :  t'Kaimrvifi  b 
clearly  ij  tov  8iKatov  rrvrco-t^.  Tlie  word  Oiicaior  is  more  difficult,  and 
appears  to  mean  the  subtle  penetratin«^  power  which,  as  the  lovers 
of  motion  say.  preserves  all  thin^^rs,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
quasi  ^caioi'  going  through  —  the  letter  k  bein^  inserted  for  the  sake 
of  euphony.  This  is  a  great  mystery  which  has  been  confided  to 
me ;  but  when  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  I  am  thought 
irreverent,  and  another  derivation  b  proposed  to  me.  Justice  b 
said  to  be  6  xaicor,  or  the  sun ;  and  when  I  joyfully  repeat  thb 
beautiful  notion,  I  am  answereil,  *^  What  I  is  there  no  justice  when  the 
sun  is  down  ?  "  And  when  I  entreat  my  questioner  to  tell  me  hb 
own  opinion,  he  replies,  that  justice  is  fire  in  the  abstract,  or  heat  in 
the  abstract ;  which  is  not  very  intelligible.  Others  laugh  at  all  thb, 
and  say  with  Anaxagoras,  that  justice  is  the  ordering  mind.  *'I 
think  that  some  one  must  have  told  you  this."  And  not  the  rest? 
I^t  me  proceed  then,  in  the  hope  of  proving  to  you  my  originality. 
'AkSpcui  is  quasi  avptla  quasi  17  ana  porj^  the  stream  which  flows  up- 
wards, and  b  opposed  to  injustice,  which  clearly  hinders  the  prin- 
ciple of  penetration ;  yvvrf  is  the  same  as  yoi^ ;  tfrjkv  is  derived  d«o 
TTJs  BrjXrj^j  or  ajTo  tov  ^aAAcir,  and  implies  increase  of  youth,  which 
b  swifl  and  sudden  ever  {dtlv  and  dAAco-^cu).  Observe  how  I 
run  away  when  I  am  on  smooth  ground  I  Tixytfy  by  an  aphaeresb 
of  r  and  an  epenthesb  of  o  in  two  places,  may  be  identiified  with 

"  That  is  a  very  poor  etymology."  Yes ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  all  language  is  in  a  process  of  disgube  or  transition ;  and 
letters  are  taken  in  and  put  out  at  pleasure,  and  twisted  and  twirled 
about  in  the  lapse  of  ages  —  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
For  example,  what  business  has  the  letter  p  in  the  word  icdroirrpofy 
or  the  letter  a  in  the  word  o-t^iy^  ?  The  additions  are  often  such  thai 
no  human  being  can  by  any  possibility  make  out  the  original  word. 
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^  Trne.**  And  jret,  if  70a  may  put  in  and  pull  out,  as  yon  like,  anj 
name  is  equally  good  for  any  object  ("  les  Toyellcs  ne  sont  pas  grand 
chose  et  les  consonants  rien").  ^  That  is  true."  The  fact  is,  that 
great  dictators  of  literature  like  yourself,  should  observe  the  rules  of 
moderation.  *'  I  will  do  my  besL"  But  do  not  be  too  much  of  a 
precisian,  or  you  will  paralyze  me.     If  you  will  let  me  add  iLrj\a\'r^ 

—  aTTo  rou  fjLi^Kov^  which  means  ttuAv  and  avtw,  I  shall  be  at  the 
summit  of  my  powers,  from  which  elevation  I  will  examine  the  two 
words  icuKia  and  aptrrj.  The  explanation  of  the  first  is  obvious, 
and  in  accordance  with  what  has  preceded  ;  for  all  things  being  in 
a  flux,  Kaicta  is  to  Kaxut;  161^.  This  is  evident,  and  b  further  con- 
firmed by  the  poor  forgotten  word  SciAto,  which  ought  to  have  come 
afler  av^ptia,  and  may  be  regarded  as  o  Xiav  ^tcfiu^,  just  as  uropia 
is  TO  ifiiroSiiw  Ti^  vop€V€(Tdai^  and  dpcr^  is  cvTrupio,  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  this  —  the  everflowing  del  ^covo-a  or  dccpcir»/,  or  the  eli- 
gible, quasi  aipcr^  —  this  has  been  contracted  into  open;.  You  will, 
perhaps,  say  that  I  am  inventing,  but  I  say  that  if  KUKta  is  right, 
then  ofitrri  is  also  right.  *'  But  what  is  kolkov  ?  "  That  is  a  very 
obscure  word,  to  which  I  can  only  apply  my  old  notion  :  '*  >Vhat  is 
that  ?  "  I  shall  say,  that  xaicov  is  a  foreign  word.  Next,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  KoXjovy  altrxpov'  About  aurxpov  I  have  no  doubt  —  to 
Icr^ov  r^;  porj^  rot  ovTa  or  atcxopow ;  which  has  been  contracted  into 
al(T)(p6v.  The  inventor  of  words  being  a  patron  of  the  flux,  was  an 
enemy  to  stagnation  of  all  sorts.      Ka\oy  is  to  koA.ovi'  to.  Trpuy/xara 

—  that  which  gives  expression  to  vov^  or  Suii^ota ;  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty;  and  mind,  which  does  the  works  of  beauty,  is 
rightly  called  the  beautiful.  The  meaning  of  <rvfjLif>€pov  is  explained 
by  previous  examples :  like  iirian^ixrj,  signifying  that  the  soul 
moves  in  harmony  with  the  world.     Kcpdo^  is  to  Tracri  K€pavvvfji€i'ov 

—  that  which  mingles  with  all  things :  Xvo-ctcAoOk  is  equivalent  to 
TO  TTJ^  <f>opa<:  kvov  to  tc\o9,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  vulgar 
tense  of  gainful,  but  rather  in  that  of  swift,  being  the  principle 
which  makes  motion  immortal  and  unceasing ;  uKfUKip^v  is  cLtto  roO 
^cAAcii'  —  that  which  gives  increase :  this  word,  which  is  Homeric, 
is  of  foreign  origin.  Bkafitpov  is  to  pXairrov  or  fiovkopktvov  airr%ty 
tov  pov  —  that  which  injures  or  seeks  to  bind  the  stream.  The  proper 
word  would  be  PovXairTtpovy,  but  this  is  too  much  of  a  mouthful  — 
like  a  prelude  on  the  flute  in  honor  of  Athene.  The  word  (i^/u'jjSc^ 
is  difficult ;  great  changes,  as  I  was  saying,  have  been  made  in  words, 
and  even  a  small  change  will  alter  their  meaning  very  much.  The 
word  Sco^  is  one  of  these  disguised  words.  You  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  old  pronunciation,  which  was  especially  afiected  by  the 
women,  who  are  great  conservatives,  i  and  3  were  used  where  we 
should  now  use  rj  and  ( :  for  example,  what  we  now  call  rjfiipa  was 
formerly  called  I/Acpu  *,  and  this  shows  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
have  been  ^the  desired  one  after  night.*'    Zvyoy  is  SJuyur,  meaning 
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Sco-ts  Svcu^  ci¥  aytiTfiv  —  the  binding  of  two  together,  fbr  th« 
pose  of  drawing.  The  word  Biov  has  also  the  meaning  of  obUga- 
tion,  bat  when  taken  in  this  sense  should  be  written  Bin¥ ;  ibr  the 
cessation  of  motion  implies  censure  and  cTil.  Thus  (rffuMtfi  is 
really  BrffiuLSTj^f  and  means  that  which  binds  motion :  iJSarif  b  p 
wpos  rfiv  omjaiv  ruvovcra  rpa^ic :  Xwrq  appears  to  be  deriTed 
diro  TTf^  SulXixtccu^  tqv  autfiaro^ :  dvia  is  fVom  a  and  tcrac,  to  go : 
dAviTdaiv  is  a  foreign  word,  and  is  so  called  diro  rrn)  dLXyctvov ;  o^vr^ 
dwo  TTJ^  ivSwr€u9i  rrj^  kvitTf^ :  d)^9ffioy^  a  word  the  Terj  sound  of  which 
is  a  burden ;  xapa  is  expressive  of  the  flow  of  soul ;  rcpwoc  » 
6,ir6  Tov  TtpirvoVf  and  rtpirvov  is  properly  tftirvay:  €v<f>fmirw/f  and 
iiriOvfJua  explain  themselves  :  Ovfio^  is  airo  -nj^  durcciis  :  tfitpoq  •^  on 
Ufitvo^  /Set:  €pui^  was  anciently  urpav^  ori  icrp^l:  Sd^a  is  ^  S£m(t^ 
TOV  €iS€V€LLf  OT  ^  diTo  TOV  Tu^ov  /SoXi;.  B(JvA^  Is  the  shootiug  of  a 
bow :  afiovXia  is  the  missing.  "  You  are  quickening  your  pace 
now,  Socrates."  Why,  yes,  because  I  wish  to  make  an  end.  But  I 
must  first  explain  tKovtnov  and  diayicrj.  * Ek-outio:'  is  to  iTK*if  — 
the  yielding  —  dmyioy  is  rj  Kara  ra  dyicr)  voptia,  the  passage  through 
ravines  which  impede  motion :  dAi/^cta  is  6€ia  dXrj,  divine  motion. 
^(vQo':  is  the  opposite  of  this,  implying  the  constraining  and  re- 
posing principle,  which  is  expressed  under  the  figure  of  sleep,  to 
€vBov'f  this  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of  i/r.  Oro/to,  a  name, 
affirms  the  real  existence  of  that  which  is  sought  afler  —  oi^  ov  pMapa 
ujTiv,  ^  Ok  b  loi",  agreeably  to  our  theory,  and  ovk  tv  is  owe  iok. 
"  And  what  are  lov,  pcor,  Scov  ?  "  One  way  of  explaining  them 
has  been  already  suggested  —  they  may  be  of  foreign  origin  ;  and 
this  is  very  likely  the  true  answer.  Mere  antiquity  may  often 
prevent  our  recognizing  words,  after  all  their  complications ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  however  far  we  carry  back  the  analysis  of 
nouns  or  verbs,  there  must  be  some  ultimate  elements  or  roots 
which  can  be  no  further  analyzed.  For  example ;  the  word  dya^os 
was  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  compound  of  dyaoros  and  OoiK^  and 
probably  660^  may  be  further  resolvable.  But  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  letter  6,  then  there  is  no  further  resolution  ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  words  about  which  you  are  asking  are  like  letters,  original 
elements,  and  their  truth  or  law  will  have  to  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  some  new  method.  In  the  attempt  to  find  this  method,  I 
shall  ask  for  your  assistance. 

All  names,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  are  intended  to  show 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  secondary,  as  I  conceive,  derive  their 
significance  firom  the  primary.  But  then,  how  do  the  primary 
names  indicate  anything  ?  And  here  I  will  ask  a  further  question, 
—  If  we  had  no  faculty  of  speech,  how  should  we  communicate  with 
one  another  ?  Should  we  not  use  signs,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 
The  elevation  of  our  hands  to  heaven  would  mean  lightness  —  heav- 
iness would  be  expressed  by  letting  them  drop  to  the  ground.     The 
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running  of  a  bone,  or  anj  other  animal,  would  be  described  by  a 
similar  moTement  of  our  own  frames.  The  only  war  in  which  the 
body  can  express  anything,  b  by  iraitition  ;  and  the  ton;^tic  or  mouth 
can  imitate  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  this  imitation  of 
the  tongue  or  voice  is  not  yet  a  name,  because  {leople  may  imitate 
sheep  or  goats  without  naming  them.  What,  then,  is  a  name  ?  In 
the  first  place,  a  name  b  not  a  musical,  or,  secondly,  a  pictorial  imi- 
tation, but  an  imitation  of  that  kind  which  expresses  the  nature  of 
a  thing ;  and  is  the  inrention,  not  of  a  musician,  or  of  a  paiutcr,  but 
of  a  namer. 

And  noW|  I  think  we  may  consider  the  names  /i  ^t;,  stream  —  i*cVai, 
to  j^  The  way  to  analyze  them  will  be  by  going  back  to  the  let- 
ters, or  primary  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  First  wc 
separate  the  alphabet  into  classes  of  letters,  distinguishing  the  con- 
sonants, vowels,  an«l  semi-vowels ;  and  when  we  have  learnt  them 
?in,:!y,  we  shall  learn  to  know  them  in  their  various  combinations  of 
two  or  more  letters  ;  just  as  the  painter  knows  how  to  use  either  a 
sin'^le  color,  which  may  be  purple  or  some  other  color,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  them.  And  like  the  painter,  we  may  apply  letters  to  the 
exf)rcssion  of  oltjects,  and  form  them  into  syllables ;  and  these  agsiin 
into  words,  until  the  picture  or  figure,  large  and  fair  —  that  is,  lan- 
guage —  is  completed.  Not  that  I  am  literally  speaking  of  ourselves, 
but  I  meant  to  say  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  ancients 
framed  language.  And  thb  leads  me  to  consider  whether  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  elements  are  rightly  given.  I  may  remark,  as 
I  was  saying  about  the  gods,  that  we  can  only  attain  to  conjecture 
of  the  truth  about  them.  But  still  we  insist  that  this  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  the  true  and  only  method  of  discovery ;  and  not  having 
this,  we  must  have  recourse,  like  the  tragic  poets,  to  a  Deus  ex 
machinft,  and  say  that  Grod  gave  the  first  names,  and  therefore  they 
are  right.  And  this  will  perhaps  be  our  best  device ;  unless  indeed 
we  say  that  the  barbarians  are  older  than  we  are,  and  that  we  learnt 
of  them,  or  that  antiquity  has  cast  a  veil  over  the  truth.  Yet  all 
these  are  not  reasons ;  diey  are  only  ingenious  excuses  for  having 
no  reasons. 

I  will  freely  impart  to  you  my  own  notions,  though  they  are  some- 
what crude :  The  letter  p  appears  to  me  to  be  the  general  instru- 
ment expressing  all  motion  or  Kivrjcri^.  I  ought  to  explain  that  this 
word  Ktn/o-i?  was  just  (€0-19,  for  the  letter  rj  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients ;  and  the  root,  kciciv,  b  a  dialectical  variety  of  ic:  ai :  of 
KLirja-L^  or  cTo-i?,  the  opposite  is  (rrda-i*:.  The  letter  p  appeared  to 
the  legislator  an  excellent  instrument  for  expressing  motion,  as  is 
evident  in  the  words  tremble,  break,  crush,  crumble,  and  the  like ; 
he  perceived  that  the  tongue  is  most  agitated  in  the  prontmciaiion 
of  this  letter;  just  as  he  used  a  to  express  the  subtle  penetrating 
p«>wer  which  passes   through  all   things.     Tlie  letters  '/>,  \j/j  o",  .j 
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which  require  a  great  deal  of  wind,  are  employed  in  the  imitation  of 
such  notions  as  shivering,  seething,  and  in  general  of  what  b  windjr. 
The  letters  3  and  r  have  a  notion  of  binding  and  rest  in  a  place : 
the  limpid  movement  of  A  expresses  smoothness,  as  in  the  words 
slip,  sleek,  sleep,  and  the  like.  But  when  the  slipping  tongne  is 
detained  by  the  heavier  sound  of  y,  then  arises  the  notion  of  a  glu- 
tinous clammy  nature  :  v  is  sounded  from  within,  and  has  a  notion  of 
inwardness  :  a  is  the  expression  of  size ;  17  of  length ;  u  of  roundness, 
and  therefbre  there  is  plenty  of  o  in  the  word  yoy /vAoi^.  That  is  my 
view,  Hermogenes,  of  the  correctness  of  names ;  and  now  I  want  to 
hear  what  Cratylus  would  say.  ^  But,  Socrates,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  Cratylus  mystifies  me ;  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  in  your  pres- 
ence, what  he  means  by  the  fitness  of  names  ?  '*  (To  this  appeal, 
Cratylus  replies  "  that  he  cannot  explain  that  or  any  other  subject 
all  in  a  moment.")  '*  No,  but  you  may  add  little  to  little,  as  He^^iod 
says."  Socrates  here  interposes  his  own  request,  that  Cratylus  will 
tell  him  the  nature  of  bis  theory.  Hcrmo^xencs  and  himself  are 
mere  sciuUsts,  but  Cratvltis  has  ix'tlectcd  on  these  matters,  and  has 
had  teachers.  Cratylus  replies  in  the  words  which  Achilles  uses  to 
Ajax :  **  Illustrious  Ajax  son  of  Telamon.  you  have  spoken  in  all 
things  very  much  to  my  mind,  whether  Euthyphro,  or  some  Muse 
inhabiting  your  own  breast,  was  the  inspirer."  Socrates  replies, 
that  he  is  airaid  of  being  self-deceived ;  there  is  nothiug  worse  than 
self-deception,  and  therefore  he  must  ^  look  fore  and  afl,"  as  the 
aforesaid  Hoiner  remarks ;  he  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  own 
opinion  by  that  of  Cnitylus.  Names  teach  us  the  nature  of  things. 
"  Yes."  And  namiag  is  an  art,  and  the  artists  are  legi.tlators,  and 
like  artists  in  general,  some  of  them  are  better  and  some  of  them 
are  worse  than  others,  and  give  better  or  worse  laws,  and  make 
better  or  worse  names.  Cratylus  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  one 
name  is  better  than  another ;  they  are  either  true  names,  or  they 
are  not  names  at  all ;  and  when  he  is  asked  about  the  name  of 
Hermogenes,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  no  luck  in  him,  he 
affirms  this  to  be  the  name  of  somebody  else.  Socrates  supposes 
him  to  mean  that  falsehood  is  impossible,  to  which  he  himself  is  <lis- 
posed  to  reply,  that  there  have  been  liars  in  all  ages.  But  Craty- 
lus presses  him  with  the  old  sophistical  argument,  that  falsehood  is 
saying  that  which  is  not,  and  therefore  saying  nothing ;  you  can 
neither  spexJc,  say,  utter,  or  address  the  word  which  is  not.  Socra- 
tes complains  that  this  argument  is  too  subtle  for  an  old  man  like 
himseli'  to  understand :  Suppose  a  person  addressing  Cratylus  were 
to  say,  Hail,  Athenian  Stranger,  Hermogenes  I  Would  these  words 
he  true  or  false  ?  ''I  should  say  that  they  would  be  a  succession  of 
unmeaning  sounds,  like  the  hammering  of  a  brass  pot."  But  you 
wuuld  acknowledge  that  names,  as  well  as  pictures,  are  imitations ; 
and  also  that  pictures  may  give  a  right  or  wrong  represeiitaLiou  uf  a 
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man  or  woman,  and  that  names  majr  equally  gire  a  representation 
true  and  right  or  false  and  wren:;.  Crat/lus  admits  that  pictures 
maj  giro  a  tnie  or  false  representation,  but  denies  that  names  can. 
Socrates  argues,  that  he  may  go  up  to  a  man  and  say  ^  This  is  your 
picture,"  and  again,  he  may  go  and  say  to  him  "  This  is  your  name  ** 
—  in  the  one  case  appealing  to  his  sense  of  si^ht,  and  in  the  other 
to  his  sense  of  hearing ;  you  admit  that  ?  **  Yes."  Tlien  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  right  or  a  wroni;  assitrnment  of  names,  and  if 
of  names,  then  of  verbs  aud  nouns ;  and  if  of  verbs  and  nouns,  then 
ui'  the  sentences,  which  are  made  up  uf  them ;  and  comparing  nouns 
to  pictui-es,  you  may  give  them  all  the  appropriate  sounds,  or  only 
some  of  them.  And  «as  he  who  gives  all  the  colors  makes  a  good 
picture,  and  he  who  gives  only  some  of  them,  a  bad  or  imperfect 
one,  but  still  a  picture ;  so  he  who  gives  all  the  sounds  makes  a 
good  name,  and  he  who  (;ives  only  sonic  of  them,  a  bad  or  imperfect 
one,  but  a  name  still.  The  artist  of  names,  that  is  the  legislator, 
may  be  a  gowl  or  may  be  a  bad  artist.  **  Yc?,  Socrates,  hut  the 
cases  are  not  altogether  parallel;  for  if  you  subtract  or  misplace  a 
letter,  the  name  ceases  to  be  a  name."  Socrates  admits  that  the 
number  10,  ii'  a  unit  is  subtracted,  would  cease  to  be  10,  but  denies 
that  names  are  of  this  purely  quantitative  nature.  Let  me  suppose 
two  objects :  there  is  Cratylus  an<l  the  image  of  Cratylus ;  and  we 
will  further  imagine  that  some  god  makes  them  perfectly  alike,  not 
only  in  their  outward  form,  but  also  in  their  inner  nature  and  (qual- 
ities: then  there  will  be  two  Cratvluses,  and  not  merelv  Cratvlus 
and  the  image  of  Cratylus.  But  do  you  not  see  that  an  image 
alwavs  falls  short  in  some  de<n*ee  of  the  orii;inal,  and  if  images  are 
Tery  far  from  being  exact  counterparts,  why  should  names  be  ?  If 
they  were,  they  wouM  be  the  doubles  of  their  originals,  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  them  ;  and  how  ridiculous  would  this  be  1  Cra- 
tylus admits  the  truth  of  Socrates'  remark.  But  then  Socrates 
rejoins,  he  should  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  letters  may 
be  wrongly  inserted  in  a  noun,  or  a  noun  in  a  sentence ;  and  yet 
the  noun  or  the  sentence  may  retain  a  meaning.  If  we  deny  this, 
the  argument  will  say  **  too  late  "  to  us,  as  in  the  story  of  the  belated 
traveller  in  Aegina.  And,  errors  excepted,  we  may  still  affirm  that 
a  name  to  be  correct  must  have  proper  letters,  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  thing  signified.  I  must  remind  you  of  what  Hermo- 
genes  and  I  were  saying  about  the  letter  p,  which  was  held  to  be 
expressive  of  motion  and  hardness,  as  X  is  of  smoothness ;  and 
this  you  will  admit  to  be  their  natural  meaning.  But  then,  why  do 
the  Eretrians  call  that  (rK^rfpoTrjp  which  we  call  o-kAi/pott;?  ?  We 
can  understand  one  another,  although  the  letter  p  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  letter  s :  "VVhy  is  this  ?  You  reply,  because  the  two  letters 
are  sulficiently  alike  lor  the  purpose  of  expressing  motion.  Well, 
then,  there  is  the  letter  \ ;  what  business  has  this  in  a  word  mean- 
voL.  I.  39 
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ing  hardness?  ^  Wkj,  Socrates,  I  retort  npon  yoo^  tliaC  we  pvC  k 
and  pall  out  words  at  pleasure.**  And  the  explnnatioti  of  tlut  b 
custom  or  agreement :  we  hare  made  a  conrention  that  the  p  diall 
mean  c,  and  a  convention  ma/  indicate  hy  the  unlike  as  well  at  hy 
the  like.  How  could  there  be  names  for  all  the  numberA  unlem  too 
allow  that  convention  is  used  ?  Imitation  is  a  poor  thing,  and  has 
to  be  supplemented  hy  convention,  which  is  another  poor  thing, 
although  I  quite  agree,  that  if  we  could  always  have  a  perfeet  cor- 
respondence of  sound  and  meaning,  that  would  be  the  nxwt  perfect 
form  of  language.  But  let  me  a«k  you  what  is  the  use  and  force  of 
names  ?  "  The  use  of  names,  Socrates,  is  to  inform,  and  he  who 
knows  names  knows  thingjt."  Do  you  mean  that  the  discoveiy  of 
names  b  the  same  as  the  discovery  of  things  ?  **  Yes."  But  do 
you  not  see  that  there  is  a  degree  of  deception  about  names  ?  He 
who  first  gave  names,  gave  them  acconlinjr  to  his  conception,  and 
that  may  have  been  erroneous.  **  But  then,  why,  Socrate*,  is  laii- 
guai^e  so  consistent  ?  all  words  have  the  same  laws."  Mere  consis- 
tency is  no  test  of  truth.  In  geometrical  problems,  for  example, 
there  may  be  a  flaw  at  the  beginning,  and  yet  the  conclusion  may 
be  consistently  made.  And,  therefore,  a  wise  man  will  take  espe- 
cial care  of  first  principles.  But  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 
words  were  really  consistent ;  for  are  there  not  as  many  terms  of 
praise  which  signify  rest  as  which  signify  motion  ?  There  is  hnn-' 
Trjfirj^  which  is  connected  with  oracrif,  as  fivrjfirf  is  with  fihna, 
Bc^aioi',  again,  is  the  expression  of  station  and  position ;  and 
'KTTopui  is  clearly  descriptive  of  the  stopping  of  the  stream  :  and 
there  are  many  words  having  a  bad  sense,  which  are  connected 
with  ideas  of  motion,  as  crvfi^opa,  afiaprCa*  etc. :  ifiaSia,  again,  might 
be  explained,  as  17  o/xa  ^ca»  iropctiou  Thus  the  bad  names  are  framed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  good,  and  other  examples  might  be 
given,  which  would  favor  a  theory  of  rest  rather  than  of  motion. 
"  Yes ;  but  the  greater  number  of  words  express  motion."  Are  we 
to  count  them,  Cratylus ;  and  is  correctness  of  names  the  voice  of  a 
majority  ? 

Here  is  another  point :  we  were  saying  that  the  legislator  gives 
names ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  knows  the  things  which  he 
names :  but  how  can  he  have  learnt  things  from  names  before  there 
were  names ?  "I  believe,  Socrates,  that  some  power  more  than 
human  first  gave  things  their  names,  and  that  these  were  necessarily 
true  names."  Then  how  came  the  giver  of  names  to  contradict 
himself,  and  to  make  some  names  expressive  of  rest,  and  others  of 
motion  ?  **  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  did  make  them  both."  Then 
which  did  he  make  —  those  which  are  expressive  of  rest,  or  those 
which  are  expressive  of  motion  ?  .  .  .  .  But  if  some  names  are 
true  and  others  fklse,  we  can  only  decide  between  them,  not  by 
counting  words,  but  by  appealing  to  things.     And,  if  so,  we  must 
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allow  that  thin^  mny  be  known  withoat  names ;  for  ntiracs,  as  wo 
havo.  several  times  admitted,  arc  the  images  of  thin55 ;  and  the 
higher  knowledi:»e  is  of  tiling?,  and  is  not  to  he  derived  from  names; 
and  thoui^h  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  inventors  of  lan^naije  jjave 
names,  under  the  idea  that  all  thin<;s  are  in  a  state  of  motion  and 
flux,  I  believe  that  they  were  mistaken ;  and  thac  having:  fallen  into 
a  whirlpool  themselves,  they  are  trying  to  draj;  us  after  them.  For 
is  there  not  a  true  beauty  and  a  true  good,  which  is  always  beautiful 
and  always  good  ?  Can  the  thing  beauty  be  vanishing;  away  from 
OS  while  the  wonls  are  vet  in  our  mouths  ?  And  thev  could  not 
be  known  by  any  one  if  they  are  always  passing  away  —  for  if  they 
are  always  passing;  away,  the  observer  has  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing their  state.  ^Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  (^r  j>f  the  eternal 
nature  be  the  truer,  is  hard  to  determine.  But  no  man  of  sense 
will  put  himj»elf,  or  the  education  of  his  mind,  iji  the  power  of 
names ;  he  will  not  condemn  himself  to  be  an  unreal  thing,  nor 
will  he  believe  that  evervthinix  is  in  a  flux  like  the  water  in  a  leakv 
vessel,  or  that  the  world  is  a  man  who  has  a  running:  at  the  nose. 
This  doctrine  mav  be  true,  Cratvlus.  but  is  also  verv  likelv  to  be 
untrue :  and  therefore  I  would  have  vou  reflect  while  vou  are 
young,  and  And  oui  the  truth,  and  when  you  know  come  and  tell 
me.  **  I  have  thought,  Suwrrarcs,  anrl  after  a  ▼ood  deal  of  thiaking 
I  incline  to  Heraclitus."  Then  another  day,  my  friend,  you  shall 
give  me  a  lesson.  "  Verj'  good,  Socrates,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  study  these  things  yourself." 


We  may  now  consider,  I.  how  far  Plato  in  the  Cratylus  has  dis- 
covered the  true  principles  of  language,  and  then,  II.  proceed  to 
compare  the  anticipations  of  his  genius  with  the  views  maintained 
in  mo<lern  times  by  W.  Humboldt,  Grimm,  and  other  masters  of 
the  science  of  language. 

1.  Plato  is  aware  that  language  is  not  the  work  of  chance ;  nor 
does  he  denv  that  there  is  a  natural  fitness  in  names.  He  onlv 
insists  that  this  natural  fitness  shall  be  intelligibly  explained.  But 
he  has  no  idea  that  language  is  a  natural  organism  He  would 
have  heard  with  surprise  that  languages  are  the  common  work  of 
whole  nations  in  a  primitive  or  semi-barbarous  age.  How,  he  wouhl 
probably  have  argued,  could  men  devoid  of  art  have  contrived  a 
structure  of  such  complexity  ?  No  answer  could  have  been  given 
to  this  question,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  until  the 
nature  of  primitive  antiquity  had  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  the 
instincts  of  man  had  been  shown  to  exist  in  greater  force,  when  his 
state  appro;iches  more  nearly  to  that  of  children  or  animals.  The 
philosophers   of  the   last  century,  after   their   mauuer.  woull   li.ave 
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Tainlj  endeaTored  to  trace  the  process  bjr  which  proper  munet 
coQTerted  into  common,  and  would  hare  shown  how  the  last  eflbrt 
of  abstraction  invented  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  The  theo- 
logian would  hare  proved  that  lanj^age  must  have  had  a  divine 
origin,  because  in  childhood,  while  the  or<rans  are  pliable,  the  fai- 
telligence  is  wanting,  and  when  the  intelligence  is  able  to  frame 
conceptions,  the  organs  are  no  longer  able  to  express  them.  Or, 
as  others  have  said :  Man  b  man  because  he  has  the  gitl  of  speech ; 
and  he  could  not  have  invented  that  which  he  is.  But  this  would 
have  been  an  '^argument  too  subtle  "  fur  Socmtcs  (429  D),  who 
rejects  the  theological  account  of  the  origin  of  language  ^'as  an 
excuse  for  not  giving  a  reason,"  which  he  coiiipare:i  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  *'  Deus  ex  machindf'*  by  the  tragic  poets  when  they 
have  to  solve  a  difficulty  ;  thus  anticipating:  many  modem  contro- 
versies in  which  the  primary  agency  of  the  Divine  Bt'ing  is  confused 
with  the  secondarv  cause ;  and  Go^l  is  assumcil  to  have  worked  a 
miracle  in  order  to  fill  up  a  lacuna  in  human  knowleilge.  (Cp. 
Timaeus,  p.  46.) 

Neither  is  Plato  wrong  in  supposing  that  an  element  of  de:»ign  and 
art  enters  into  language.  The  creative  {lower  aUitiug  is  supple- 
mented by  a  mechanical  process.  **  Languages  are  not  made  but 
grow,"  but  they  are  made  as  well  as  grow ;  bursting  into  life  like  a 
plant  or  a  tlower,  they  are  also  capable  of  being  trained  and  improved 
and  en<;rat\ed  upon  one  another.  The  change  in  them  is  etiected 
in  earlier  ages  by  musical  and  euphonic  improvements,  in  later  ages 
by  the  influence  of  grammar  and  lo;iic,  and  by  the  poetical  and 
literary  use  of  words.  They  <levelop  rapidly  in  childhoo«l,  and 
when  they  are  full  grown  and  set,  th(^y  may  still  put  forth  intellect- 
ual powers,  like  the  mind  in  the  body ;  or  rather  we  may  say  that 
the  nobler  use  of  language  only  begins  when  the  frame- work  is  com- 
plete. The  savage  or  primitive  man,  in  whom  the  natural  instinct  ij 
strongest,  is  also  the  greatest  improver  of  the  fonns  of  language. 
He  is  the  poet  or  maker  of  words,  as  in  civilized  ages  the  tlialec- 
tician  is  the  definer  or  distinguisher  of  them.  The  latter  calls  the 
second  world  of  abstract  terms  into  existence,  as  the  former  has 
created  the  picture  sounds  which  represent  natural  objects  or  proc- 
esses. Poetry  and  philosophy  —  these  two,  are  the  two  great  for- 
mative principles  of  language,  when  tliey  have  passed  their  first 
stage,  of  which,  as  of  the  first  invention  of  the  arts  in  general,  we 
only  entertain  conjecture.  And  mythology  is  a  link  between  thena, 
connecting  the  visible  and  invisible,  until  at  length  the  sensuous  ex- 
terior falls  away,  and  the  severance  of  the  inner  and  outer  world, 
of  the  idea  and  the  object  of  sense,  becomes  complete.  At  a  later 
period,  logic  and  grammar,  sister  arts,  preserve  and  enlarge  the 
decaying  instinct  of  language,  by  rule  and  method,  which  they 
gather  from  analysis  and  observation. 
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S.  There  is  no  trace  in  anjr  of  Plato's  wridnga  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  language  but  Greek.  Yet  he  has  conceived  very 
truly  the  relation  of  Greek  to  foreign  languages,  which  ho  is  led  to 
consider,  because  he  finds  that  many  Greek  wonls  are  Incapable  of 
explanation.  Allowing  a  good  deal  for  accident,  and  also  for  tlie 
fancies  of  the  ^  conditorts  linguae  Graecae,**  there  is  an  element  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  give  an  accouuL  These  unintelli«4ible  words 
he  supposes  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  have  been  derived  fi*um 
a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  either  barbarians,  or  in  close  relations 
to  the  barbarians.  Socrates  is  aware  that  this  principle  is  liublc  to 
^rcat  abuse ;  and,  like  the  *'  Deus  ex  machindj**  explains  nothing. 
Hence  he  excuses  himself  for  the  emplo}nnent  of  such  a  device,  and 
remarks  that  in  foreign  words  there  is  still  a  principle  of  correctness, 
which  applies  equally  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarian!«. 

3.  But  the  greater  number  of  pri«niry  words  do  not  lubnit  of 
derivation  from  foreign  languages ;  they  must  l>e  resolved  into  the 
letters  out  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  therefore  the  letters 
must  have  a  meaning.  Tlie  fniiners  of  laniruage  were  aware  of  this  ; 
they  observed  that  a  was  adaptetl  to  express  size;  rj  len«xth ;  o 
roundness ;  v  inwardness  ;  p  rush  or  roar ;  A.  liquidity ;  yA  the  de- 
tention of  the  liquid  or  slippery  element ;  S  and  r  binding ;  <^,  t/^,  (r, 
f,  wind  and  cold,  and  so  on.  Plato's  analysis  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  shows  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  language.  He 
does  not  expressly  distinguish  between  mere  imitation,  and  the 
symbolical  use  of  sound  to  express  thought ;  but  he  recognizes  in 
the  examples  which  he  gives  both  modes  of  imitation.  Gesture  is 
the  mode  which  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  would  take  of  indicating 
his  meaning.  And  language  is  the  gesture  of  the  tongue,  and  in 
the  use  of  the  letter  p,  to  express  a  rushing  or  roaring,  or  of  o  to 
express  roundness,  there  is  a  direct  imitation ;  while  in  the  use  of 
the  letter  a  to  express  size,  or  of  t;  to  express  length,  the  imitation 
is  symbolical.  The  use  of  analogous  or  similar  sounds,  in  order  to 
express  similar  or  analogous  ideas,  with  or  without  imitation,  has 
escaped  hinu 

In  passing  from  the  gesture  of  the  body  to  the  movement  of  the 
tongue,  Plato  makes  a  great  step  in  the  physiology  of  language.  He 
was  probably  the  first  who  said  that  ^*  Language  is  imitative  sound," 
which  is  the  greatest  and  deepest  truth  of  philology ;  although  he 
is  not  aware  of  the  laws  of  euphony  and  association  by  which  im- 
itation must  be  regulated.  He  was  probably  also  the  first  who  made 
a  distinction  between  simple  and  compound  words,  a  truth  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  His 
great  insir^ht  in  one  direction  curiouslv  contrasts  with  his  blindness 
in  another ;  for  he  appears  to  be  wholly  unaware  (cp.  his  tlerivation 
of  rxya/.o«  from  ayaorof  and  Oooi)  of  the  difference  l>etween  the  root 
and  termination.     But  we   must  recollect  that  he  was   necessarily 
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more  i^orant  than  anjr  scliool-boy  of  Greek  grammar,  ami  had  na 
table  of  the  inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns  before  his  eyes,  which 
might  have  sug^sted  to  him  the  distinction. 

4.  Plato  distinctly  affirms  that  language  is  not  truth,  or  '^f^Uth 
iophie  une  langue  bien  faite."  At  first,  Socrates  has  delighted  lum- 
self  with  discovering  the  flux  of  HeracHtus  in  language.  But  he  is 
covertly  satirizing  the  pretence  of  that  or  any  other  age  to  find  philos- 
ophy in  words  ;  and  he  afterwards  corrects  any  erroneous  inference 
which  might  be  gathered  from  his  experiment.  For  he  fimls  as 
many,  or  almost  as  many,  words  expressive  of  rest,  as  he  hail  previ- 
ously found  expressive  of  motion.  And  even  if  this  hail  licvn 
otherwise,  who  would  learn  of  wonls  when  he  might  loarn  of  things? 
There  is  a  great  controversy  and  high  argument  U'twinm  Herocli- 
teans  and  Eleatics,  but  no  man  of  sense  would  commit  his  soul  in 

such  inquiries  to  the  imposers  of  names In  thi.H  ami  uther  pa.<^ 

sages  Plato  shows  that  he  is  as  completely  emancipated  from  the  in- 
fluence of  "  Llols  of  the  triljc  "  a;*  K.icon  himsflf. 

Tlie  lesson  which  may  Iw  gatlu*rtMl  fitr.n  wonls  is  not  metaphys- 
ical or  moral,  but  historical.  They  teach  us  the  affinity  of  races, 
thev  tell  us  something:  about  the  p.sso<*iation  of  ideas,  thev  occasicm- 
ally  preserve  the  memory  of  a  (li.<nse<l  custom:  but  we  cannot  safely 
argue  from  them  about  right  and  wrou;:;,  matter  and  mind,  freedom 
and  necessity,  or  the  other  problems  of  moral  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy. For  the  use  of  words  on  such  subjects  may  be  metaphor- 
ical, accidental,  transfeiTed  from  other  l:iii<ru:iges,  and  have  no  relation 
to  the  contemporary  state  of  thought  and  feeling.  Because  there  is 
or  is  not  a  name  for  a  thing,  we  cannot  argue  that  the  thing  has  or 
has  not  an  actual  existence ;  or  that  the  antitheses,  parallels,  conju- 
gates, correlatives  of  language  have  anythin'j:  corresponding  to  tl^m 
in  nature.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
language  teaches  us  is,  that  we  should  be  above  language,  nmking 
words  our  servants,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  our  masters. 

Plato  does  not  add  the  further  observation,  that  the  etymological 
meaning  of  words  is  in  process  of  being  lost.  If  at  first  framed  on 
a  principle  of  intelligibility,  they  would  gradually  cease  to  be  intelli- 
gible, like  those  of  a  foreign  language.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that 
Uiey  are  subject  to  many  changes,  and  put  on  many  disguises.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  ''poor  creature"  imitation  is  always  being 
supplemented  by  another  "  poor  creature,"  —  convention.  But  he 
does  not  see  that  **  habit  and  repute,"  and  their  relation  to  other 
wonls,  are  always  exercising  an  influence  over  them.  Words  appear 
to  be  isolated,  but  they  are  really  the  parts  of  an  organism  which  ia 
always  being  reproduced.  They  are  refined  by  civilization,  harmon- 
ized by  poetry,  emphasized  by  literature,  technically  applied  in  phi- 
losophy and  art  ;  they  are  used  as  symlxjls  on  the  border-ground  of 
human    knowledge ;    they  receive  a  frvsh  impress  from  individmil 
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gminsy  and  come  witli  a  new  force  and  association  to  ereiy  lively- 
minded  person.  They  are  fixed  by  the  simnltaneous  atterance  of 
millions,  and  yet  are  always  imperceptibly  changing;  not  the  in- 
tentors  of  language,  bat  writing  and  speaking,  and  particularly  great 
writers,  or  works  which  pass  into  the  hearts  of  nations.  Homer, 
Sbakesiieare,  Dante,  the  German  or  English  Bible,  are  the  makers 
of  them  in  later  ages.  They  carry  with  them  the  f:ule(I  recollection 
of  their  own  past  history ;  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  striking  and  famil- 
iar passage,  gives  a  complexion  to  its  use  everywhere  else,  and  the 
new  use  of  an  old  and  familiar  phrase  has  also  a  peculiar  power 
over  us.  But  these  and  other  subtleties  of  l.ingu;i;re  escaped  the 
observation  of  Plato.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  lanr^uagos  of  the 
world  are  orsranle  structures,  and  that  every  word  in  them  is  rehitcnl 
to  every  other ;  nor  does  he  conceive  of  language  as  the  joint  work 
or  communion  of  the  spi^aker  and  the  hoarer,  requiring  in  man  a 
faculty  not  only  of  expressing  his  thoughts  but  of  understanding 
those  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  a  desire  to 
frame  language  on  artificial  principles.  Philosophers  have  some- 
times dreamed  of  a  technical  or  scientific  language,  in  which  wonls 
should  have  fixed  meanings,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  the  substance  which  thev  denote.  But  there  is  no  more 
trace  of  this  in  Plato  than  there  is  of  a  language  corresponding  to 
the  ideas  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  the  want  of  such  a  language  be  felt 
until  the  sciences  were  far  more  developed.  Those  who  wouUl  ex- 
tend the  use  of  technical  language  beyond  the  limits  of  science  or 
of  custom,  seem  to  forget  that  freedom  and  suggestiveness  and  the 
play  of  association  are  essential  characteristics  of  laniruagc.  The 
great  master  has  shown  how  he  regarded  pedantic  distinctions  of 
wonls,  or  attempts  to  confine  their  meaning,  in  the  satire  on  Prod ic us 
in  the  Protagoras. 

On  the  whole  the  Cratylus  seems  to  contain  deeper  truths  about 
language  than  any  other  ancient  writing.  But  feeling  the  uncertain 
ground  upon  which  he  is  walking,  and  partly  in  order  to  preserve 
the  character  of  Socrates,  Plato  envelopes  die  whole  subject  in  a 
robe  of  fiuicy,  and  allows  his  principles  to  drop  out  as  if  by  acci- 
dent. 

n.  What  is  the  result  of  recent  speculations  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  language  ?  Like  other  modem  metaphysical  inquiries,  they 
end  at  last  in  a  statement  of  facts.  But,  in  order  to  state  or  under- 
stand the  facts,  a  metaphysical  insight  seems  to  be  required,  lliere 
are  more  thin<!S  in  lan<;uacre  tlian  the  human  mind  easilv  conceives. 

woo  . 

And  many  fallacies  have  to  be  dispelled,  iis  well  as  observations 
made,  llie  true  spirit  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics  can  alone  charm 
away  metaphysical  illusions,  which  are  always  reappearing,  formerly 
in  the  fancies  of  Neoplatonist  writers,  now  in  the  disguise  of  experi- 
ence and  common  sense. 
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But  we  mast  end  where  we  began,  with  historical  inrestigatioo. 
Fhilosoph/  has  deepened  and  widened  the  question,  but  lor  the 
answer'  we  come  back  to  facts.  PhiIo:iophy  has  enabled  us  to  con- 
ceive in  lani;i:uage  opposite  and  contrasted  elements,  of  the  individua] 
and  the  nation,  of  the  past  and  present,  of  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer,  of  the  inward  and  the  outward,  of  the  subject  and  the  object, 
of  the  notional  and  relational,  of  the  root  or  unchanging  part  of  the 
word  and  of  the  chans^ng  inflection,  of  the  Towei  and  the  consonant, 
of  the  quantity  and  the  accent.  Philosophy  has  taught  us  to  appre- 
hend the  identity  uf  speech  and  thought,  and  the  adaptation  of  sounds 
to  conceptions.  Philosophy  has  made  us  observe  that  words  are 
universal  notions  which  combine  into  particulars,  and  that  they  are 
the  fragments  and  not  the  elements  of  the  original  speech  of  man, 
taken  out  of  the  first  rude  agglomeration  of  sounds,  that  they  may 
be  replaced  in  a  higher  and  more  logical  onler.  Philosophy  lias 
shown  us  that  lant;uage  is  half  dead^  half  alive,  lialf  solid,  half  fluid  ; 
the  breath  of  a  moment,  yet  like  the  air  continuous  in  all  age:*  ami 
couutrics  —  the  trickling  stream  which  has  deposited  fossil  strata. 
Philosophy  has  enabled  us  to  understand  that  the  olilest  languages 
now  in  existence  may  be,  and  probably  are,  immeasurably  removed 
from  the  beginnings  of  human  speech.  Philosophy  has  taught  us 
to  apprehend  the  diflference  between  the  conscious  and  uncH>nsciou8, 
the  individual  and  collective,  action  of  the  human  mind.  Philoso- 
phy has  made  us  aware  of  the  power  of  natural  selection  or  persis- 
tency of  the  stronger,  in  the  world  of  language,  as  in  the  other 
realms  of  nature,  and  of  the  mighty  effects  which  may  be  worked 
bv  the  action  of  small  causes  continued  durin*];  infinite  at^es.  These 
wide  generalizations  suggest  many  thoughts  to  us  about  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  the  forces  and  influences  by  which  the  first  efforfa 
of  men  to  utter  articulate  words  were  inspired  or  hindered.  Yet, 
in  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  language,  there  are  also  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  1.  There  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  with 
facts  —  of  mere  possibilities  and  modes  of  conception  and  figures  of 
speech  with  actual  and  definite  knowledge.  2.  There  is  the  fallacy 
of  resolving  the  language  which  we  know  into  its  parts,  and  imagin- 
ing that  we  have  explained  the  origin  of  languages  by  reconstmct- 
ing  them.  3.  There  is  the  danger  of  giving  language  a  purely 
independent  existence,  as  though  in  itself  an  intelligent  power,  like 
the  reason  of  God  or  man,  or  as  the  mere  expression  of  some  uni- 
versal nature  —  the  speech  of  God.  4.  There  is  the  danger  of  iden- 
tifying language,  not  with  thoughts  or  representations,  but  with  ideas. 
5.  There  is  the  error  of  conceiving  that  the  analysis  of  grammar  and 
logic  has  always  existed ;  that  the  diiferences,  for  example,  between 
proper  and  common  nouns,  or  between  declinable  and  indeclinable 
parts  of  speech,  or  between  articulate  and  inarticulate  hingiui*^e, 
were  familiar  to  Socrates  and  Plato.     6.  There  is  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
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•ggerating  the  intenral  which  separates  the  cries  of  a^iim^g  and  the 
speech  of  man,  the  instinct  of  animals  and  the  reason  of  man.  7. 
There  is  the  general  fallacy  which  besets  all  inquiries  into  the  earljr 
history  of  the  mind,  —  that  of  interpreting  the  past  bjr  the  present, 
and  of  substituting  the  definite  and  intelligible  tradition  for  the  tme 
but  dim  outline  which  is  the  real  horizon  of  human  knowledge. 

The  greatest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  language  by 
analogy.  We  have  the  analogy  of  the  cries  of  animals,  of  the 
songs  of  birds  (**  man,  like  the  nightingale,  is  a  singing  bird,  but 
is  ever  binding  up  thoughts  with  musical  notes "),  of  music,  of 
children  learning  to  speak,.of  barbarous  nations  in  which  the  lin- 
guistic instinct  is  still  undecayed,  ot*  ourselves  learning  to  think  and 
speak  a  new  language,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  words  with- 
out sounds ;  and  wu  have  the  atlergrowth  of  mythology,  which,  like 
language,  is  an  unconscious  creation  of  the  human  mind.  We  can 
observe  the  physiological  cause  or  instrument  of  language ;  we  can 
note  the  probable  etiects  of  metre  and  writing  on  language,  and  at 
a  later  period  of  grammar  and  logic  and  philosuphlcal  abstraction. 
We  can  tnice  the  impulse  to  bind  together  the  world,  beginning  in 
the  first  efforts  to  speak,  and  culminating  in  philosophy.  But  there 
remains  an  element  which  cannot  be  explained,  or  even  adequately 
described.  We  can  understand  how  man  creates  or  constructs  con- 
sciously and  by  design ;  and  see  ii*  we  do  not  understand  how  nature, 
by  a  law,  calls  into  being  an  organized  structure.  But  the  inter- 
mediate organism  wliieh  stands  between  man  and  nature,  which  is 
the  work  of  mind  yet  unconscious,  and  in  which  mind  and  matter 
seem  to  meet,  and  mind  unperceived  to  herself  is  really  limited  by 
all  other  minds,  is  neither  understood  nor  seen  by  us,  and  is  with 
reluctance  admitted  to  be  a  fact.  The  social  and  collective  instincts 
of  animals  offer  a  certain  degree  of  parallel,  but  are  equally  incom- 
prehensible to  us. 

Language  is  an  aspect  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  the 
transfiguration  of  the  world  in  thought,  the  meeting-point  of  the 
physical  and  mental  sciences,  and  also  the  mirror  in  which  they 
are  reflected,  an  effect  and  partly  a  cause  of  our  common  humanity, 
present  at  every  moment  to  the  individual,  and  yet  having  a  sort  of 
eternal  or  universal  ejtistence.  When  we  reflect  on  our  own  minds, 
we  find  words  everywhere  in  every  degree  of  clearness  and  consis- 
tency, Aiding  away  in  dreams  and  more  like  pictures,  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  our  waking  thoughts,  attaining  a  greater 
distinctness  and  consecutiveness  in  speech,  and  a  greater  still  in 
writing,  taking  the  place  of  one  another  when  we  try  to  become 
emancipated  trom  their  influence.  For  in  all  processes  of  the  mind 
which  are  conscious  we  are  talking  to  ourselves;  the  attempt  to 
think  without  words  is  a  mere  illusion,  —  they  are  always  reappear- 
ing when  we  fix  our  thoughts.     And  speech  is  not  a  separate  fac- 
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vltj,  bnt  the  expression  of  all  our  facalties,  to  wliicb  all  oar  other 
powers  of  expre^on,  signs,  looks,  gestures,  lend  tlicir  aid.  Tlie  art 
3f  speaking  appears  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  of  natural  operations, 
unless  through  the  accident  of  some  defect  of  utterance  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  endless  complexity  of  the  process.  And  the 
mental  act  which  corresponds  to  a  single  word  is  too  subtle  and 
momentary  to  admit  of  any  further  analysis. 

The  minds  of  men  are  sometimes  carried  on  to  think  of  their 
lires  and  of  their  actions  as  links  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
going  back  to  the  beginning  of  dme.  A  few  have  seemed  to  lose 
the  sense  of  their  own  individuality  in  the  universal  cause  or  nature. 
In  like  manner  we  might  think  of  the  words  which  we  daily  use,  as 
derived  from  the  first  speech  of  man,  and  of  all  the  languages  in 
the  world,  as  the  expressions  or  varieties  of  a  single  force  or  life  of 
lani;ua<;e  of  which  the  thoughts  of  men  arc  the  accidt*nt.  SiK-h  a 
conception  enables  us  to  grasp  the  power  and  wonder  of  l:in;»uagos, 
and  is  verv  natural  to  the  scientific  philuloinst.  For  he,  like  the 
metaphysician,  believes  in  the  reality  of  that  which  absorbs  his  own 
mind.  Nor  do  we  denv  the  enormous  influence  which  laniruatre  has 
exercised  over  thought.  Fixed  words  like  fixed  ideas  have  often 
governed  the  world.  But  in  such  representations  we  attribute  to 
language  too  much  the  nature  of  a  cause,  and  too  little  of  an  effect, 
—  too  much  of  an  absolute,  too  little  of  a  relative  character,  —  too 
much  of  an  ideal,  too  little  of  a  matter-of-fact  existence. 

Or  again,  we  may  frame  a  single  abstract  notion  of  language  of 
which  all  existing  languages  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  perversion. 
But  we  must  not  conceive  that  this  logical  figment  had  ever  a  real 
existence^  or  is  anything  more  than  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  give 
unity  to  infinitely  various  phenomena.  There  is  no  abstract  lan- 
guage *'tn  rerum  naturOy*'  any  more  than  there  is  an  abstract  tree, 
but  only  langua<jes  in  various  stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay. 
Nor  do  other  logical  distinctions  or  even  grammatical,  exactly  cor- 
respond to  the  facts  of  language,  for  they  too  are  attempts  to  give 
unity  and  regularity  to  a  subject  which  is  partly  irregular. 

We  find,  however,  that  there  are  distinctions  of  another  kind  by 
which  this  vast  field  of  language  admits  of  being  mapped  out. 
There  is  the  distinction  between  biliteral  and  triliteral  roots,  and 
the  various  inflections  which  accompany  them ;  between  the  mere 
mechanical  cohesion  of  sounds  or  words,  and  the  "  chemical  '* 
combination  of  them  into  a  new  word ;  there  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween languages  which  have  had  a  free  and  full  development  of 
their  organisms,  and  languages  which  have  been  stunted  in  their 
growth,  —  lamed  in  their  hands  or  feet,  and  never  able  to  acquire 
afterwards  the  powers  in  which  they  are  deficient;  there  is  the 
distinction  between  synthetical  languages  like  Greek  an- 1  L.itin, 
which  have  retained  their  inflections,  and  analytical  languages  like 
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English  or  French,  which  have  lost  their  inflections.  Innumerable 
as  are  the  languages  and  dialects  of  mankind,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  clas.«es  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 

Another  road  through  this  chaos  is  provided  by  the  physiology 
of  speech.  The  organs  of  language  arc  the  same  in  all  mankind, 
and  are  only  capable  of  uttering  a  certain  number  of  sounds. 
Every  man  has  tongue,  teeth,  lipit,  palate,  throat,  mouth,  which  he 
may  close  or  open,  and  adapt  in  various  ways ;  making,  first,  vowels 
and  consonants ;  and  jiecondly,  other  classes  of  letters.  The  ele- 
ments of  all  speech,  like  the  elements  of  the  musical  scale,  are  few 
and  simple,  though  admitting  of  infinite  grailations  ami  combina- 
tions. AVhatever  slight  differences  exist  in  the  use  or  formation  of 
these  organs,  owing  to  climate  or  the  sense  of  euphony  or  other 
causes,  they  are  as  nothing  compare<l  with  their  airreenient.  Here 
then  is  a  real  basis  of  unity  in  the  study  of  phili)lo«/y.  unlike  that 
imaginary  abstract  unity  of  which  we  wort*  ju.«t  now  speakiu'^. 

In  the  ppycholojxical,  or  historical,  or  pliysiolo;rical  study  of  lan- 
guage, we  may  fiml  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  iiH[uiry  into  f:icts. 
But  we  hanlly  seem  to  make  any  nearer  approach  to  the  secret  of 
the  origin  of  language,  which  like  some  of  the  other  great  secrets 
of  nature  —  the  oriinn  of  birth  and  death,  or  of  animal  life  —  re- 
mains inviolable.  The  comparison  of  children  learning  to  speak,  of 
barbarous  nations,  of  musical  notes,  of  the  cries  of  animals,  affords 
great  assistance  in  the  analysis  of  languages,  but  throws  no  light 
upon  their  first  origin.  That  problem  seems  to  be  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  origin  of  man  ;  and,  if  we  ever  know  more  of 
the  one,  we  may  expect  to  know  more  of  the  other.^ 

^  Compare  W.  Humboldt,  Utber  die  Venchiedenheit  det  fntmckHche*  Sprack^ 
kmtt,  ftad  M.  Miilkr,  Lectura  on  the  Science  of  Language. 
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CEATTLUS. 


PERSONS   OF   THE   DLVLOGUE. 
Socrates,  Hermogekes,  Crattlui. 

Bisr.    O  UPPOSE  tlwt  we  make  Socrates  a  party  to   ^oq 
KJ  tlut  argument  ? 

Craiylui.  If  you  please. 

Her,  I  mii9t  inform  you,  Socrates,  that  Cnitylus  has  been  ar- 
guing about  names ;  he  says  that  they  are  natural  and  not  cod- 
Tentioiial,  not  sonn«Is  which  men,  giving  articulation  to  a  portion 
of  their  voice,  agree  to  utter  ;  hut  thnt  there  is  a  truth  or  correct- 
ness in  them,  which  is  the  same  for  Hellenes  as  for  barbarian:*. 
Whereupon  I  ask  him,  wheilier  his  own  name  of  Cratylus  is  a 
true  name  or  not,  and  he  answers  "  Yes."  And  Socrates  ? 
"  Yes."  Then  every  man's  name,  as  I  tell  him,  is  that  which 
he  is  called.  To  this  he  replies, —  "If  all  the  world  were  to 
call  you  Hermogenes,  that  would  not  be  your  name."  And 
when  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  fiirther  explanation  he  i.n  ^^ 
ironical  and  mysterious,  and  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a 
notion  in  his  own  mind,  if  he  would  only  tell,  and  could  entirely 
convince  me,  if  he  chose  to  be  intelligible.  Tell  me,  Socrates, 
what  this  oracle  means  ;  or  rather  tell  me,  if  you  will  be  so 
good,  what  is  your  own  view  of  the  truth  or  correctness  of  names, 
which  I  would  far  sooner  hear. 

Socrates.  Son  of  Hippoiiicus,  there  is  an  ancient  saying,  that 
^  hard  is  the  knowledge  of  the  good."  And  the  knowledge  of 
names  is  a  great  part  of  knowledge.  If  I  had  not  been  poor,  I 
might  have  heard  the  fifty  drachma  reading  of  the  great  Prodi- 
cus,  which  is  a  complete  education  in  grammar  and  language  — 
these  are  hb  own  words  —  and  then  I  should  have  been  at  once 
able  to  answer  your  question  about  the  correctness  of  names. 
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But,  iudeed,  I  haye  only  heard  the  sioglo  drachma  ooane,  aad» 
therefore,  I  do  not  know  the  truth  about  such  matters ;  I  will, 
however,  gladly  assist  you  and  Cratylus  in  the  invest igtition  of 
them.  When  he  declares  that  your  name  is  not  rcHlly  Hermo- 
genes,  I  suspect  that  he  Ls  only  making  fun  of  you ;  he  means 
to  say  that  you  are  no  true  son  of  Hermes,  because  yon  are 
always  looking  after  a  fortune  and  never  in  luck.  But  as  I 
was  saying,  there  i^  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  tli'S  sort  of  knowl- 
edge, and  therefore  we  had  better  have  a  council  and  hear  both 
side^. 

Her.  I  have  often  talked  over  this  matter,  both  with  Cratylns 
and  other?,  and  cannot  convince  myself  that  there  is  any  princi- 
ple of  correctness  in  names  other  than  convention  and  agree- 
ment ;  any  name  which  you  give,  in  my  judgment  is  the  right  one, 
and  if  you  change  that  and  give  amitlier,  the  new  name  is  as  cor- 
rect as  the  old  :  we  frequently  change  the  names  of  our  slaves, 
and  the  newly -imposed  name  is  as  gooil  as  the  old :  for  there  is 
no  name  given  to  anytliing  by  nature ;  all  is  convention  and 
habit  of  tlie  users ;  that  is  my  view.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  and  learn  of  Cratylus,  or  of  any  one. 
Q^ «  Soc.  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  right,  Hermogenes  ;  let 
us  see :  Your  meaning  is,  that  the  name  of  each  thing  it 
only  that  name  which  is  given  to  each  thing  ? 

Her,  That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  Whether  the  giver  of  the  name  be  an  individual  or  a 
city  ? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  now,  let  me  take  an  instance :  Suppose  that  I 
call  a  man  a  horse  or  a  horse  a  man,  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
man  will  be  rightly  called  a  horse  by  me  individually,  and  rightly 
called  a  man  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  a  horse  again  would 
be  rightly  called  a  man  by  me  and  a  horse  by  the  world :  that 
19  your  meaning? 

Her,  Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

Soc,  But  how  about  truth,  then?  yon  would  acknowledge 
that  there  is  in  words  a  true  and  a  false  ? 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Which  is  contained  in  propositions  ? 

Her.  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  And  that  is  a  true  proposition  which  says  that  which  is* 
and  that  is  a  false  proposition  which  says  that  which  is  not  ? 

Her.  Yes. 
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.  Soc.  Then  in  a  proposition  there  is  a  inie  and  fnl«6  ? 

Iltr.    Certainly. 

Soc.  But  is  a  proposition  true  as  a  wliole  only,  and  are  the 
parts  untrue  ? 

Her,    No ;  the  parts  are  true  as  well  as  the  whole. 

Soc.  Would  you  suy  the  large  parts  and  not  the  smaller 
ones,  or  every  part  ? 

Her,    I  should  say  that  every  part  is  true. 

Soc,  Is  a  proposition  resolvable  into  any  part  smaller  than  a 
name  ? 

Her.    No ;  that  is  the  smallest. 

Soc.    Then  the  name  is  a  part  of  the  true  pro|X)sition  ? 

Her,    Yes. 

Soc.    Yes,  and  a  true  part,  as  you  say. 

Her.    Yes. 

Soc.    And  is  not  the  part  of  a  fabehood  also  a  falsehood  ? 

Her.    Y'es. 

Soc.  Then,  if  proix>sitions  may  be  true  and  false,  names  may 
be  tnie  and  false  ? 

Her.    That  is  the  inference. 

Sk.  Antl  the  name  of  anything  is  that  which  any  one  af- 
firms to  l)e  the  name  ? 

Her.    Yes. 

Soc.  And  will  there  be  as  many  names  as  are  given  by  any 
one  ?  and  will  they  be  the  true  names  at  the  time  of  giving 
them  ? 

Her.  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  the  only  correctness  of  names 
which  I  can  imagine;  I  may  have  one  name  which  I  give,  and 
you  may  have  another  which  you  give  —  that  is  all ;  and  in 
different  cities  and  countries  there  are  different  names  for  the 
same  things :  Hellenes  differ  from  barbarians  in  tlieir  use  of 
names,  and  the  several  Hellenic  tribes  from  one  another. 

Soc.  But  would  you  say,  Hermogenes,  that  the  things  differ 
as  the  names  differ.^  and  are  they  relative  to  individuals,  q^^ 
as  Protagoras  tells  us?  For  he  says  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  that  things  are  to  me  as  they  appear 
to  me,  and  that  they  are  to  you  as  they  appear  lo  you.  Do  you 
agree  with  him,  or  would  you  say  that  things  have  a  permanent 
essence  of  their  own  ? 

Her.  There  have  been  times,  Socrates,  when  I  have  been 
driven  in  my  perplexity  to  take  refuge  with  Protagoras  ;  not 
that  I  agree  with  him  at  all. 
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Soe.  What !  hare  yoa  ever  been  driven  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  man  ? 

JSTer.  No,  indeed  ;  but  I  have  often  had  reason  to  think  that 
there  are  verj  bad  men,  and  a  goed  many  of  them. 

Soc.    Well,  and  have  jou  ever  found  any  very  good  ones  ? 

JSer,    Not  many. 

Soc.    Still  you  have  found  them  ? 

£!er.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  would  you  hold  that  the  very  good  were  the  very 
wise,  and  the  very  evil  very  foolish?  Would  that  be  your 
view? 

ffer.    Yes  ;  that  would  be  my  view. 

Soc.  But  if  Protagoras  is  right,  and  the  truth  is  that  things 
are  as  tlicy  appear  to  any  one,  how  can  some  of  us  be  wise  and 
some  of  us  foolish  ? 

Her,    Impossible. 

Soc,  But  admitting  the  existence  of  wisdom  and  folly,  yoa 
will  allow.  I  think,  that  the  assertion  of  Protagoras  can  hardly 
be  correct.  For  if  what  appears  to  each  man  is  true  to  him, 
one  man  cannot  in  reality  be  wiser  than  another. 

ffer.    He  cannot 

Soc,  Nor  v^ill  you  be  disposed  to  say  with  Euthydemns,  that 
all  things  equally  belong  to  all  men  at  the  same  moment  and 
always ;  for  neither  on  that  view  can  there  be  some  good  and 
others  bad,  if  virtue  and  vice  are  always  equally  to  be  attributed 
to  all. 

ffer.   That  is  true. 

Soc,  But  if  they  are  both  wrong,  —  and  things  are  not  rel- 
ative to  individuals,  and  all  things  do  not  equally  belong  to  all, 
at  the  same  moment  and  always,  —  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  their  own  proper  and  permanent  essence :  they  are  not  in 
relation  to  us,  or  influenced  by  us  —  fluctuating  according  to 
our  fancy,  but  they  are  independent,  and  maintain  to  their  own 
essence  the  relation  prescribed  by  nature. 

Her,   I  think,  Socrates,  that  this  is  the  truth. 

Soc,  Does  this  apply  only  to  the  things  themselves,  or  to  the 
actions  which  proceed  from  them  ?  Are  not  their  actions  also  a 
class  of  being  ? 

ffer.   Yes,  the  actions  are  real  as  well  as  the  things, 
o^-        Soc.    Then  the  actions  also  are  done  according  to  their 
proper  nature,  and  not  according  to  our  opinion  of  them  ? 
In  cutting,  for  example,  we  do  not  cut  as  we  please,  and  with 
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any  chance  instrument ;  but  I  mean  to  say  thnt  we  cut  with 
the  proper  instrument  only,  and  according  to  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  cutting ;  and  the  natural  process  is  right  and  will  suc- 
ceed, but  any  other  will  fail  and  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

ffer.   I  sliould  ?ay  that  the  natural  way  is  the  right  way. 

Soc,  Again,  in  burning,  not  every  way  is  the  right  way ; 
but  the  right  way  is  the  natnral  way,  and  the  right  instrument 
the  natural  instrument 

iKr.   True. 

Soc.   And  this  holds  good  of  all  actions  ? 

JSer,   Yes. 

Soc.   And  speech  is  a  kind  of  action  ? 

ffer.  True. 

Soc.  And  will  a  man  speak  correctly  who  speaks  as  he 
pleases  ?  Will  not  the  successful  speaker  rather  be  he  who 
speaks  in  the  natural  way  of  speaking,  and  as  things  ought  to 
be  spoken,  and  with  the  natural  instrument?  Any  other  mode 
of  speaking  will  result  in  failure  and  error. 

Ber.   The  second  of  the  two  ways  will  be  the  right  way. 

Soc.  And  is  not  naming  a  part  of  speaking  ?  for  in  giving 
names  men  speak. 

Ber.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  if  speaking  is  a  sort  of  action  and  concerned  with 
acts,  is  not  naming  also  a  sort  of  action  ? 

ffer.    True. 

Soc.  And  we  saw  that  actions  were  not  relative  to  ourselves^ 
but  had  a  special  nature  of  their  own  ? 

ffer.    Precisely. 

Soc.  Then  names  ought  to  be  given  according  to  a  natural 
process,  and  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  not  at  our  pleasure ; 
this  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  what  has  preceded;  in 
this  and  no  other  way  shall  we  name  with  success. 

ffer.   That  seems  to  me  true. 

Soc.  But  again,  that  which  has  to  be  cut  has  to  be  cut  with 
something  ? 

J3er.   Yes. 

Soc.  And  that  which  has  to  be  woven  or  pierced  has  to  be 
woven  or  pierced  with  something? 

ffer.    Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  which  has  to  be  named  has  to  be  named  with 
something  ? 

Bier.   That  is  true. 

v.»u  I.  40 
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Soc.   What  is  that  with  which  we  pierce  ? 
Her.  .  An  awl. 

Sfl8       ^®^'   ^^^  ^^  which  we  weave  ? 
Her.   A  shuttle. 

Soc,   Aod  with  which  we  name  ? 

.£^.    A  name. 

Soc.    Very  good  :  then  a  name  is  an  instrument  ? 

Her.    Very  true. 

Soc.  But  suppose  that  I  ask,  "^  ^Yhat  is  a  shuttle  ?  "  And 
you  answer,  "  A  weaving  instrument.'* 

Her.    Very  good. 

Soc.  And  I  ask  again,  "  What  do  we  do  when  we  weave  ?  •* 
The  answer  is,  that  we  separate  or  disengage  the  warp  from 
the  woof. 

Her.    Very  true. 

Soc.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  an  awl,  and  of  instru- 
ments in  <;enerai  ? 

Her.    To  be  sure. 

Soc.  And  now  suppose  that  I  ask  a  similar  question  about 
names :  will  you  answer  that  ?  Reganling  the  name  as  an  in- 
strument, what  do  we  do  when  we  name  ? 

Her.    I  cannot  answer. 

Soc.  Do  we  not  teach  one  another  something,  and  distin- 
guish things  according  to  their  natures  ? 

Her.    That  is  very  true. 

Soc.  Then  a  name  is  an  instrument  of  teaching  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing natures,  as  the  shuttle  is  of  distinguishing  the 
threads  of  the  web  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.   And  the  shuttle  is  the  instrument  of  the  weaver  ? 

Her.   Assuredly. 

Soc.  Then  the  weaver  will  use  the  shuttle  well  —  and  well 
means  like  a  weaver ;  and  the  teacher  will  use  the  name  well 
—  and  well  means  like  a  teacher  ? 

Her.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  when  the  weaver  uses  the  shuttle,  whose  work  will 
he  be  using  well  ? 

Her.  That  of  the  carpenter. 

Soc.  And  is  every  man  a  carpenter,  or  tlie  skilled  only  ? 

Her.  Only  the  skilled. 

Soc.  And  when  the  piercer  uses  the  awl,  whose  work  will  ha 
be  using  well  ? 
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.  Ear.  That  of  the  smith. 

Soc  Aiid  is  every  mau  a  smith,  or  odIj  the  skilled  ? 

Her.  The  skilled  only. 

Soc.  And  when  the  teacher  uses  the  name,  whose  work  will 
he  be  osiog  ? 

Her.  There,  again,  I  am  puzzled. 

Soc.  Cannot  you  tell  me  who  gives  us  the  names  which  we 
use? 

Her.  Indeed  I  cannot. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  law  seem  to  you  to  give  us  them  ? 

Her.  Yes,  that  is  8^>,  I  suppose. 

Soc.  Then  the  teacher,  when  he  gives  us  a  name,  uses  the 
work  of  the  legislator  ? 

Her.  I  assent  to  that. 

Soc.  And  is  every  man  a  legislator,  or  the  skilled  only  ? 

Her.  The  skilled  only. 

Soc.  Then,  Hermogenes,  not  every  man  is  able  to  give   q^q 
a  name,  but  only  a  maker  of  names ;  and  this  is  the  legis- 
lator, who  of  all  skilled  artisans  in  the  world  is  the  rarest. 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  how  does  the  legislator  make  nam&)  ?  and  to  what 
does  ho  look  ?  Consider  this  in  the  ligiit  of  the  previous  in- 
stances :  to  what  does  the  carpenter  look  in  making  the  shuttle  ? 
Does  he  not  look  to  some  sort  of   natural  or  ideal  shuttle  ? 

Her.   Certainly. 

Soc.  And  suppose  the  shuttle  to  be  broken  in  making,  will 
he  make  another,  looking  to  the  broken  one  ?  or  will  he  look  to 
the  form  which  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the  other  ? 

Her.  To  the  latter,  I  should  imagine. 

Soc.  Might  not  that  be  justly  called  the  true  or  ideal  shut- 
Ue? 

Her.  I  should  say  "  Yes  "  to  that 

Soc.  And  whatever  shuttles  are  wanted,  for  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  thin  or  thick,  of  woolen,  flaxen,  or  other  material, 
the  ideal  ought  to  contain  them  all ;  and  whatever  is  the  na- 
ture best  adapted  to  each  kind  of  work,  ought  to  be  the  nature 
which  the  maker  introduces  into  each  sample  of  his  own  work. 

Her.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  same  holds  of  other  instrument;^ :  when  a  man 
has  di:^covered  the  instrument  which  is  naturally  ailapted  to 
each  work,  he  must  take  care  to  introduce  that  into  tiie  mate- 
rial of  which  he  makes  his  work,  and  i:i  the  ni'iirul  form,  not  in 
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some  other  which  ha  fiincies ;  for  example,  he  onght  to  know 
how  to  pat  into  iron  the  forms  of  awls,  which  are  adnpted  hj 
nature  to  their  seyeral  works. 

Her,  Certainlj. 

«Sc>c.  And  how  to  put  into  wood  the  proper  or  natoral  form 
of  a  shuttle  ? 

Her,  True. 

Soc.  For  the  several  forms  of  shuttles  naturally  answer  to 
the  several  kinds  of  webs;  and  this  is  true  of  instruments  in 
general. 

Her,  Yes. 

Soe,  Then,  as  to  names :  onght  not  our  legislator  also  to 
know  how  to  put  the  true  natural  name  into  sounds  and  sylla- 
bles, and  to  make  and  give  all  names  with  a  view  lo  the  ideal 
name,  if  he  is  to  be  a  namer  in  any  true  sense  ?  And  if  differ- 
ent legislators  do  not  use  the  same  syllables,  that  is  quite  intel- 
ligible. For  neither  does  every  smith,  although  he  may  be 
making  the  same  instrument  for  the  same  purpo!*e,  make  them 
all  of  the  same  iron.  The  form  must  be  the  same,  but  the  ma- 
oq^  terial  may  vary,  and  still  the  instrument  may  be  eqa.illy 
good  of  whatever  iron  made,  whether  in  Hellas  or  in  a 
foreign  country  ;    that  makes  no  difference. 

Her,   Yerj  true. 

Soc,  And  the  legislator,  whether  he  be  Hellene  or  barbarian, 
is  not  to  be  deemed  by  you  a  worse  legislator  for  that,  pro- 
vided he  gives  the  true  and  proper  form  of  the  name  in  what- 
ever syllables ;  this  place  or  any  other  makes  no  matter. 

Her,  Quite  true. 

Soc,  But  who  then  is  to  determine  whether  the  proper  form 
of  the  shuttle  is  given  in  any  sort  of  wood  ?  the  carpenter  who 
makes,  or  the  weaver  who  is  to  use  them  ? 

Her,  I  should  say,  that  he  who  is  to  use  them  ought  to 
know,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  who  uses  the  work  of  the  lyre-maker  ?  Will  not 
he  be  the  man  who  knows  how  to  direct  what  is  being  done, 
and  who  will  know  also  whether  the  work  is  being  well  done 
or  not  ? 

Her,    Certainly. 

Soe.   And  who  is  he? 

Her,   The  player  of  the  lyre. 

Soc,   And  who  will  direct  the  shipwright  ? 

Her.   The  pilot. 
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Soe,  And  who  will  be  best  able  to  direct  tlie  legislator  in 
bis  work,  and  will  know  whether  the  work  is  well  done,  in  this 
or  any  other  country  ?     Will  not  the  user  be  tlie  man  ? 

Ber.  Yes. 

Soe.   And  this  is  he  who  knows  how  to  ask  questions  ? 

Ber.   Yes. 

Soe.   And  how  to  answer  them? 

ffer.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  him  who  knows  how  to  ask  and  answer  yon 
would  call  a  dialectician  ? 

Ber.   Yes ;  that  would  be  the  name  of  him. 

Soe.  Then  the  work  of  the  carpenter  is  to  make  a  rudder, 
and  the  pilot  has  to  direct  him,  if  the  rudder  is  to  be  well 
made? 

ffer.   True. 

Soe.  Aud  the  work  of  the  legislator  is  to  give  names,  and 
the  dialectician  must  be  his  director  if  tlie  names  are  to  be 
rightly  given  ? 

ffer.    That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then,  Hermogenes,  I  should  say  that  this  giving  of 
names  can  be  no  such  light  matter  as  you  fancy,  or  the  work 
of  light  or  chance  persons ;  and  Cratylus  is  right  in  saying  that 
things  have  names  by  nature,  and  that  not  every  man  is  an 
artificer  of  names ;  but  he  only  who  looks  to  the  name  which 
each  thing  by  nature  has,  aud  is,  will  be  able  to  express  the 
ideal  forms  of  tilings  in  letters  and  syllables. 

ffer.   I  cannot  answer  you,  Socrates ;  but  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  changing  my  opinion  all  in  a  moment ;  and  I  think  that   q^^ 
I  should  be  more  readily  persuaded,  if  you  would  show 
me  what  this  is  which  you  term  the  natural  fitness  of  names. 

Soe.  My  good  Hermogenes,  I  have  none  to  show.  Was  I 
not  telling  you  just  now  (but  you  have  forgotten),  that  I  knew 
nothing,  and  proposing  to  share  the  inquiry  with  you  ?  But 
now  that  you  and  I  have  talked  over  the  matter,  a  step  has 
been  gained;  for  we  have  discovered  that  the  name  has  by 
nature  a  truth,  and  that  not  every  man  knows  how  to  give  a 
thing  a  name. 

ffer.    Very  good. 

Soe.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tmth  or  correctness  of 
names  ?     That,  if  you  care  to  know,  is  the  next  question. 

ffisr.   But  I  do  care  to  know. 

Soe.   Then  reflect. 
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Her.  How  shall  I  reflect  ? 

jSbc.  The  true  waj  is  to  have  the  assistaDce  of  those  who 
know,  and  you  must  pnj  them  well  in  money  and  not  merely 
in  thanks  ;  these  are  the  Sophists  of  whom  your  brother,  Callias, 
has  —  rather  dearly  —  bought  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  But 
you  have  not  yet  come  into  your  inherit^ince,  and  therefort;  you 
had  better  go  to  him,  and  beg  and  entresit  him  to  tell  yoa  what 
he  has  learnt  from  Prutac[oras  about  tlie  fitness  of  name:*. 

HtT,  But  how  inconsistent  should  I  be,  if,  whilst  repudiating 
Protagoras  and  liis  truth,  I  were  to  attach  any  value  to  whHt 
he  and  his  book  affirm  I 

«Sbc.  Then  if  you  despise  him,  yon  must  learn  of  Homer  and 
the  poets. 

Her,  And  where  does  Homer  say  anything  about  names,  and 
what  does  he  sav  ? 

Soc.  He  often  speaks  of  them  ;  notably  and  nolily  in  places 
in  which  he  distinguishes  the  different  names  which  gnds  and 
men  give  to  the  same  things.  Does  he  not,  in  these  passages, 
bear  a  marvelous  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  names  ?  For 
the  gods  must  clearly  be  supposed  to  call  things  by  their  right 
and  natural  names ;  do  you  not  think  that  ? 

\Her,  Why,  of  course  they  call  them  rightly,  if  they  call  them 
at  all.     But  to  what  are  you  referring  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  what  he  says  about  the  river  in  Troy 
who  had  a  single  combat  with  Hephaestus? 

**  Whom,*'  M  he  ntys,  **  the  godi  call  Xaathua,  end  men  caQ  Scunander.'* 

JSTer.  I  remember, 
oqo        '^^'  Well,  and  about  this  river  —  to  know  that  he  oaght 
to  be  called  Xanthus,  —  is  not  that  a  solemn  lesson  ?     Or 
about  the  bird  which,  as  he  says,  — 


"The  godi  can  Chalds,  and  men  Cymhidui: 


ti 


to  be  taught  how  much  more  correct  the  name  Chalcis  is  than 
the  name  Cymindis,  — do  yon  deem  that  a  light  matter  ?  There 
is  also  the  hill,  which  "  men  call  Batiea,  and  the  immortals  My- 
rina's  tomb."  And  there  are  many  other  observations  of  the  same 
kind  in  Homer  and  other  poets.  Now,  I  think  that  this  is  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  you  and  me ;  but  the  names  of  Soa- 
mandrius  and  Astyanax,  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  the  names 
of  Hector's  son,  are  more  within  the  range  of  human  faculties, 
as  I  am  disposed  to  think  ;  and  what  the  poet  means  by  correct* 
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n«M  may  be  more  readily  apprehended  in  that  instance ;  I  dare 
tajT  that  yon  remember  the  lines  to  which  I  refer. 

&r,  I  do. 

Soe*  Let  me  ask  joOy  then,  which  did  Homer  think  the  more 
correct  of  the  names  given  to  Hector's  son  —  Astyaitax  or  Sea 
mandrills  ? 

Her.  I  do  not  know. 

Soe.  Look  at  the  matter  thus :  Are  the  wise  or  the  unwise 
more  likely  to  give  correct  names  ? 

Her,  The  wise,  of  course. 

Soc.  And  suppose  you  were  to  be  asked  whether  the  men  or 
the  women  of  a  city,  taken  as  a  cluss,  are  tlie  wiser  ? 

Her.  I  should  say,  the  men. 

Soc,  And  Homer,  as  you  know,  says  that  the  Trojans  (in  the 
masculine  gender)  calleil  Lim  Astyauax ;  but  if  the  men  Qilleil 
him  Astyanux.  the  other  name  of  Scamnndrius  could  only  huvo 
been  given  to  him  by  the  women. 

Her,  That  mny  be  inferred. 

Soc.  And  must  not  Homer  have  imagined  the  Trojans  to  be 
wiser  than  their  wives  ? 

Her.  To  be  sure. 

Soc,  Thim  he  must  have  thought  that  Astyanaz  was  a  more 
correct  name  for  the  boy  than  Scamandrius  ? 

Her,  That  is  clear. 

Soc,  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Let  us  consider :  does 
he  not  himself  suggest  a  very  good  reason,  when  he  says,  — 

^  For  hit  alooe  defended  their  city  and  long  waili?  " 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  reason  for  calling  the  son  of  the 
savior,  king  of  the  city  which  his  f&ther  was  saving,  as  Homer 
observes. 

Her,  I  see. 

Soc.  Why,  Hermogenes,  I  do  not  as  yet  see  myself;  and  do 
you. 

Her,  No,  indeed. 

Soc,  But,  tell  me,  friend,  did  not  Homer  himself  also  qqq 
give  Hector  a  name  ? 

Her,  What  of  that  ? 

Soc,  That  name  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  name  of  Astyanax  —  both  are  Hellenic  ;  and  a  king  (amj) 
and  a  holder  (cKroi^o)  have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  are  both 
descriptive  of  a  king ;  for  a  man  is  dearly  the  holder  of  that  of 
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which  he  U  kiDg ;  ho  rules,  and  owds,  anil  holds  that  Biiti 
perhapa,  you  do  uot  uuderstaud  me ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  Ytrj 
likely  mistaken  iu  supposing  myself  to  have  found  some  indica- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  Homer  about  the  correctness  of  names. 

Bisr.  I«as8ure  you  that  I  think  otherwise,  and  that  I  beliere 
you  to  be  on  the  right  track. 

Soc,  There  is  reason,  I  think,  in  calling  a  lion's  whelp  a  Ibn, 
and  the  foal  of  a  horse  a  horse ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  tlie  onli* 
nary  coui*se  of  nature,  when  an  animal  produces  after  his  kind,' 
and  not  of  extraordinary  births ;  if,  contrary  to  nature,  a  horse 
have  a  calf,  then  I  should  not  call  that  a  foal  but  a  calf ;  nor  do 
I  call  any  inhuman  birth  a  man,  but  only  a  natural  birth.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  trees  and  other  things.  Do  you  agree 
to  that  ? 

Her,  Yes,  I  agree. 

Soc.  Very  good.  But  you  had  better  watch  me  and  see  that 
I  do  not  play  tricks  with  you.  For  on  the  same  principle  the 
son  of  a  king  b  to  be  called  a  king.  And  whether  tlie  syllables 
of  the  name  are  the  same  or  not  the  same,  that  makes  no  differ^ 
ence,  provided  the  meaning  is  retained  ;  nor  dues  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  letter  make  any  difference  so  long  as  the  essence 
of  the  thing  remains  in  possession,  and  appears  in  the  name. 

J3er,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  A  very  simple  matter.  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  the  names  of  letters,  which  you  know  are  not  the  same  as 
the  letters  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  four,  c,  u,  o,  «» ; 
the  names  of  the  other  letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonants, 
are  made  up  of  letters  which  we  attach  to  them ;  but  so  long  as 
we  introduce  the  meaning  of  the  letter,  and  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  the  name  which  indicates  the  letter  is  quite  correct. 
Take,  for  example,  the  letter  beta  —  the  addition  of  17.  r,  a,  gives 
no  offense,  and  does  not  prevent  the  whole  name  from  having 
the  value  which  the  legislator  intended  —  so  well  did  he  know 
how  to  give  the  letters  names. 

ffer.  There  is  truth  in  that. 
094  'SoC'  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  a  king?  a  king 
will  often  be  the  son  of  a  king,  the  good  son  or  the  noble 
son  of  a  good  or  noble  sire,  each  afVer  his  kind ;  and  the  off- 
spring of  every  kind,  when  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  like  the 
parent,  and  therefore  has  the  same  name.  Yet  the  syllables 
may  be  disguised  until  they  appear  different  to  the  ignorant 

1  Beading  oZ  Kr. 
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person,  aiid  he  may  not  recognize  them,  although  thej  are  the 
same,  just  as  any  one  of  us  would  not  recognize  the  same  drugs 
onder  different  disguises  of  color  and  smell,  although  to  the 
physician,  who  regards  the  power  of  them,  thej  are  the  same, 
and  he  is  not  put  out  by  the  addition  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
etymologist  is  not  put  out  by  the  iiddition  or  tniiisposition  or 
subtraction  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  indeed  of  all  the  letters,  for 
this  need  not  interfere  with  the  meaning.  As  was  just  now 
said,  the  names  of  Hector  and  Astyanax  Inive  only  one  letter 
alike,  which  i.-^  the  r,  and  yet  they  have  the  same  meaning. 
And  how  little  in  common  with  their  letters  has  Arcliepolis 
(ruler  of  the  city)  —  and  yet  the  meaning  is  the  same.  And 
there  are  many  other  names  which  just  mean  *•  king."  Again, 
tiiere  are  several  names  for  a  general,  us,  for  example,  Agis 
(leader)  and  Polemarchus  (chief  in  war)  and  Eupolcmus  (good 
warrior)  ;  and  others  which  denote  a  physician,  a.s  latrocles 
(famous  henler)  and  Acesimbrotns  (curcr  of  mortals)  ;  and 
there  are  many  others  which  might  be  cited,  differing  in  their 
syllables  and  letters,  but  having  the  same  meaning.  You  admit 
that. 

Her.    Yes. 

Soc.  Tlie  same  names,  then,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  those 
who  follow  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

Ifer,    Yes. 

Soc.  And  what  of  those  who  follow  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  are  prwligies  ?  for  example,  when  a  gootl  and  religious 
roan  has  an  irreligious  son,  he  ought  to  bear  the  name  not  of  his 
£either,  but  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  just  as  in  the  case 
which  was  before  supposed  of  a  horse  foaling  a  calf. 

Her,    Quite  true. 

Soc,  Then  the  irreligious  son  of  a  religious  father  should  be 
called  irreligious  ? 

Her,    That  is  true. 

Soc.  He  should  not  be  called  Theophilus  (beloved  of  God) 
or  Mnesitheus  (mindful  of  Gk)d),  or  any  of  these  names  :  if 
names  are  correctly  given,  his  should  have  an  opposite  meaning. 

Her.    Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Again,  Hermogenes,  the  name  of  Orestes  (the  man  of 
the  mountains)  is  quite  right ;  whether  chance  gave  the  name, 
or  perhaps  some  poet  who  meant  to  express  the  brutidity  and 
fierceness  and  mountain  wildness  of  his  hero's  nature.  oq* 

Her.    That  is  very  likely,  Socrates. 
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Soc.   And  his  fiither**  name  U  also  aooordiDg  to  natare. 

Msr.   That  seems  to  be  true. 

Soe.  Yes,  for  as  b  his  naine,  so  also  is  his  natore ;  Aga> 
memnoa  (admimble  for  remaioing)  is  ooe  who  is  patient  and 
persevering  in  the  accomplisbinent  of  his  resolves,  and  bj  his 
virtue  crowns  them ;  and  the  proof  of  tins  is  the  coutinuauce  of 
his  purpose  and  of  the  host  Mt  Troj.^  I  have  tohl  joo  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Agnmemtion  ;  aiid  I  think  tliat  Atreus  is 
rightlj  calletl,  for  his  murder  of  Chrysippus  and  hb  exceeding 
crueltj  to  Thye8t&<(  are  damaging  and  destructive  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  the  name  is  a  little  altered  and  db^uiseil  so  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  (o  every  one,  but  to  the  etymologist  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  the  meaning ;  for  whether  you  think  of  bim  as 
drcip^  the  stubborn,  or  as  arpcrros  the  fearles**,  or  as  unjpos  the 
destructive  one,  tlie  name  is  perfectly  correct  in  every  point  of 
view.  And  I  think  that  Pelops  is  also  nameil  appropriately  ; 
for  the  name  implies  that  he  b  rightly  called  Pelops  who  sees 
what  is  near  only. 

Ifer.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Because,  according  to  the  tradition,  he  had  no  fore* 
thought  or  foresight  of  all  the  evil  which  the  murder  of  Myrti- 
lus  would  entail  upon  his  whole  race  in  remote  ages ;  he  saw 
only  what  was  near  and  immediate,  —  or  in  other  words,  viXa^ 
(near),  iu  his  ea«^erness  to  win  Ilippodamia  by  all  means  for  his 
bride.  Every  one  would  agree  that  the  name  of  Tautalus  b 
rightly  given  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  if  the  traditions 
about  him  are  true. 

Ber,  And  what  are  the  traditions  ? 

Soc,  Many  terrible  misfortunes  are  said  to  have  happened  to 
him  in  hb  life,  —  he  ended  by  being  tlie  ruin  of  his  country  ; 
and  after  his  death  he  had  the  stone  suspended  over  hb  head 
in  the  world  below:  all  this  agrees  wonderfully  well  with  hb 
name.  You  might  imagine  that  some  person  who  wanted  to 
call  him  raXaKrarus  (the  most  weighed  down  by  misfortune), 
designedly  altered  the  name  into  Tantalus ;  and  thb  transfor- 
mation has  been  produced  in  the  l^nd  by  accident.  The 
ogg  name  of  Zeus,  who  is  hb  alleged  father,  has  also  an  ex- 
cellent meaning,  although  hard  to  be  understood,  because 
really  like  a  sentence,  which  b  divided  into  two  parts,  for  some 
call  him  Zeua  (Z^/ra),  and  a^e  the  one  half,  and  others  call  him 

1  Or:  ^  His  long  ttay  in  Troy  is  a  sign  of  the  fuUncH  and  oidunnos  of  his  ehaiw 
acter." 
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DiA  (Aiu),  nnd  ase  the  other  half;  the  two  together  signify  the 
nnture  of  the  God,  and  the  business  of  a  name,  as  we  were  say- 
ing, is  to  express  this.  For  there  is. none  who  is  more  the  au- 
th«}r  of  life  to  us  and  to  all,  than  the  lord  and  king  of  all. 
Wherefore  we  ought  to  call  him  Zeirn  and  Din,  which  are  one 
name,  ahhou'^h  divided,  meaning  the  God  in  whom  all  crea- 
tures always  have  lifu  (6i*  ov  Cqv  vvdpx€i  vugriv).  There  is 
a  want  of  reverence,  at  first  si<rht,  in  callinir  him  the  son  of 
Crtinos  (who  is  a  proverb  for  stupidity),  and  we  might  rather 
expect  Zeus  to  be  the  cliiid  of  a  mighty  intellect.  Which  is  the 
fact ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  paternal  name :  Kpovo^ 
quasi  Ko/>os,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  youth,  but  signifying  to 
Kadapov  Koi  aKi^parov  tov  yoi\  the  pure  and  garnished  mind.  He, 
as  we  are  informed  by  tradition,  was  begotten  of  Uranus,  who  is 
called  airo  TOV  op^v  TO.  avu},  from  looking  upwaixls  ;  and  this,  as 
philosophers  tell  us,  is  the  way  to  have  a  pure  mind,  nnd  the 
name  Umnu.s  is  therefore  correct.  If  I  could  remember  the 
genealogy  of  Hesiod,  I  would  liave  gone  on  and  tried  mure  con- 
clusions of  the  same  sort  on  the  remoter  ancestors  of  the  gods, 
—  then  I  might  have  seen  whether  this  philosophy,  which  has 
come  to  me  all  in  an  instant,  I  know  not  whence,  will  hold  good 
to  the  end. 

Her.  You  seem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  quite  like  a  prophet 
newly  inspired,  and  to  be  uttering  oracles. 

Soc.  Yes,  Hermogenes,  and  I  believe  thnt  I  caught  the  inspi- 
ration from  the  great  Euthyphro  of  the  Prospaliian  deme,  who 
gave  me  a  long  lecture  which  commenced  at  dawn  :  he  talked 
and  I  listened,  and  his  wisdom  and  enchanting  ravishment  have 
not  only  filled  my  ears  but  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
to-day  I  shall  let  his  superhuman  power  work  and  finish 
the  investigation  of  names,  —  that  will  be  the  way ;  but  to- 
morrow we  will  conjure  him  away,  and  make  a  purgation  of 
him,  if  we  can  only  find  some  priest  or  Sophist  who  is  skilled  in 
the  art  of  purifying. 

Ber,  With  all  my  heart ;  for  I  am  very  curious  to  hear  q^- 
the  rest  of  the  inquiry  about  names. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  proceed ;  and  where  would  you  have  us  be 
gin,  now  that  we  have  got  a  sort  of  outline  of  the  inquiry? 
Are  there  anv  names  which  witness  of  themselves  that  tlu-v  are 
not  given  arbitrarily,  but  have  a  natural  fitness  ?  The  names 
of  heroes  an<l  of  men  in  general  are  apt  to  be  deceptive,  be- 
cause they  are  often  called  after  ance-<tors  with  wh'»-jc  names,  as 
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we  were  saying,  tliey  maj  have  no  business,  or  thej  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  like  Ealjchides  (the  son  of  guod  f(»rtnne),  or 
Sosias  (the  Savior),  or  Theophilus  (the  beloved  of  God),  aiid 
others.  Bat  I  think  that  we  bad  better  leave  these,  for  there 
will  be  more  chance  of  finding  correctness  in  the  names  of  im- 
mutable essences  and  natures ;  there  ou^ht  to  have  been  more 
care  taken  in  naming  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
some  more  than  human  power  at  work  occasionally  in  giving 
them  names. 

Bisr.  I  agree  to  that,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Ought  we  not  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the 
god:^,  and  show  that  they  are  rightly  named  gods  ? 

Her.  Yes,  that  will  be  well. 

Soc.  My  notion  would  be  something  of  this  »ort :  I  suspect 
that  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  starn,  and  heaven,  which  are  still  the 
gods  of  many  barbarians,  were  the  only  gvKis  known  to  the 
aboriginal  Hellenes.  Seeing  that  they  were  always  moving  ami 
running,  from  this  running  nature  of  them,  they  called  them 
gods  or  runners  (dcov;  Oiovra^) ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  dis- 
covered all  the  other  gods,  they  retained  the  old  name.  Do 
you  think  that  likely  ? 

Her.    I  think  that  very  likely  indeed. 

Soc.  What  shall  follow  the  gods  ?  Must  not  demons  and 
heroes  and  men  come  uext  ? 

Her.    Let  us  take  demons. 

Soc,  I  wish  that  you  would  consider  what  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  word  ^Memons."  I  wonder  whether  yon  would 
think  my  view  right? 

Her.    Let  me  hear. 

Soc.   You  know  how  Hesiod  uses  the  word  ? 

Her.   Indeed  I  do  not. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  speaks  of  a  golden  nun 
of  men  who  came  first  ? 

Hisr.    Yes,  I  know  that 

Soc.    He  says  of  them,  — 

.  **  Bot  DOW  that  &te  hat  doMd  orer  thii  noe 

^^o  They  are  holj  demooi  upon  the  earth, 

Beneficent,  aferten  of  ilU,  goardians  of  mortal  men.'* 

Her.    What  of  that  ? 

Soc.  What  of  that !  Why,  I  suppose  that  he  means  by  the 
golden  men,  not  meu  literally  made  of  gold,  but  good  and  no- 
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ble ;  and  I  am  oonvioced  of  this,  because  he  further  says  that 
we  are  the  iron  race. 

Bisr.   That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  suppose  that  good  men  of  our  own 
day  would  by  him  be  said  to  be  of  that  golden  race  ? 

Jler.    Very  likely. 

Soe,  And  are  not  the  good  wise  ? 

Bisr,  Yes,  they  are  wise. 

Soc,  And  therefore  I  have  the  most  entire  conviction  that 
he  called  them  demons,  because  they  were  SaijfjLovi^  (knowing 
or  wise),  and  in  the  ancient  Attic  dialect  this  is  the  very  form 
of  the  wonl.  Now  he  and  other  poets  say  trnly,  that  wlien  a 
good  man  dies  he  has  a  mighty  portion  and  honor  among  the 
dead,  and  becomes  a  demon  ;  which  is  a  name  given  to  him 
signifying  wisdom.  And  I  say  too  of  the  wise  men,  that  every 
man  whu  Is  a  good  man  is  more  than  human  (Baifjiovioy)  both  in 
life  and  death,  und  is  riglitly  colled  a  demon. 

Ber.  I  believe  that  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  hero  ? "  (i7P<0?»  in  the  old 
writing  epo^). 

Soc,  I  think  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  for 
the  name  is  not  much  altered,  and  signifies  that  they  were  born 
of  love. 

Her.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  heroes  are  demi-gods  ? 

Ber.   What  then  ? 

Soc,  All  of  them  sprang  either  from  the  love  of  a  god  for  a 
mortal  woman,  or  of  a  mortal  man  for  a  goddess ;  think  of  the 
word  in  the  old  Attic,  and  you  will  see  better  ihat  the  name 
^  heros  **  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  Eros,  from  whom  the 
heroes  sprang :  either  this  is  the  meaning,  or,  if  not  this,  then 
they  must  have  been  skillful  as  rhetoricians  and  dialecticians, 
and  able  to  put  the  question  (^porai^),  for  cipcii^  is  equivalent  to 
Xcycii'.  And  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
the  heroes  turn  out  to  be  rhetoricians  and  questioners.  All 
this  is  easy  enough ;  the  noble  breed  of  heroes  are  a  tribe  of 
Sophists  and  Rhetors.  But  can  you  tell  me  why  men  are  called 
avOpwrroi  ?  —  that  is  more  difficult. 

Ber,  No,  I  cannot ;  and  I  would  not  try  even  if  I  could, 
because  I  think  that  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Soc.  That  is  to  say,  you  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  •  qq^ 
Euthyphro. 
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Her.  Of  coarse. 

Soe.  Tour  £iith  is  not  vain  ;  for  at  this  very  moment  a 
and  ingenious  thought  strikes  me,  and,  if  I  am  not  careful,  bi»- 
fore  to-morrow's  dawn  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  ought  to  be. 
Now,  attend  to  me;  and  first,  remember  that  we  often  put  in 
and  pull  out  letters  in  wonK  and  give  names  as  we  please  sod 
change  the  accent*.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Au  ^1X09 ; 
in  order  to  convert  this  from  a  sentence  into  a  noun,  we  oinit 
one  of  the  iotas  and  sound  the  middle  syllable  grave  instead  of 
acute ;  as  in  other  words  also,  letters  are  inserted,  and  the 
grave  is  changed  into  an  acute. 

Her,  That  is  true. 

Soc.  The  name  avBfHoiro^  which  was  once  a  sentence  and  is 
now  a  noun,  appears  to  be  a  case  ju.st  of  this  sort,  for  one  letter, 
which  is  the  09  has  been  omitted,  and  the  acute  on  the  last  sjl- 
lable  \vjLA  been  changed  to  a  grave. 

Her.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  word  ^  man  "  implies  that  otlier 
animals  never  examine,  or  consider,  or  look  up  at  whjit  tliey  see, 
but  that  man  not  only  sees  (oircDTrc)  but  considers  and  looks  up 
at  that  which  he  sees,  and  hence  he  alone  of  all  aniuials  is 
rightly  called  avOpomo^^  meaning  6  dradpcui^  a  oironrcv. 

Her.  ,May  I  ask  you  to  examine  another  word  about  which 
I  am  curious  ? 

Soc.  Certainly. 

Her,  I  will  take  that  which  appears  to  me  to  follow  next  in 
order.     You  know  the  distinction  of  soul  amd  body  ? 

Soc.  Of  course. 

Her.  Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze  them  like  the  prerioos 
words. 

Soc.  Tou  want  me  first  of  all  to  examine  the  natural  fitness 
of  the  word  ^x^  (soul),  and  then  of  the  word  trw/ia  (body)  ? 

Her.  Yes. 

Soc.  If  I  am  to  say  what  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  I 
should  imagine  that  those  who  gave  the  name  i/^xv  meant  10 
express  that  the  soul  when  in  the  body  is  the  source  of  life,  and 
gives  the  power  of  breath  and  revival,  and  when  this  reviving 
power  fails  then  the  body  perishes  and  dies,  aud  this,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  they  called  ^x^*  ^"t  plense  stay  a  moment ;  I 
fancy  that  I  can  discover  something  wliicli  will  be  more  accept- 
.  .^  able  to  the  disciples  of  Euthypliro,  for  I  am  afraid  that 
they  will  scorn  this  explanation.  What  do  you  say  to 
another? 
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Ber.  Let  me  hear. 

Soc  What  ]«  that  which  holds  and  carries  and  gives  life  and 
motion  to  the  entire  nature  of  the  body  ?  What  b  that  but 
the  soul? 

Bisr,  *  Just  that* 

Soe,  And  do  jou  not  believe  with  Anaxagoras,  that  mind  or 
soul  is  the  ordering  and  containing  principle  of  all  things  ? 

Ber.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Soe,  Then  jou  may  well  call  tliat  power  ft^wrixn  which 
carries  and  holds  nature,  and  this    may  be   refined  away  into 

Her.  Certainly  ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  belter  iind  more 
scientific  derivation. 

Soc,  True ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  laughing  if  I  am  tx>  sup- 
po^  that  this  was  the  way  in  wliich  the  name  was  really 
used. 

Her.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  next  wonl  ? 

Soc.  You  mean  crw/xa  (the  body)  :  which  may  be  variously 
iuterpreted,  if  a  very  little  permutntioti  is  iillowe<l  —  I  am  sure 
of  that.  For  some  say  that  the  bo<Iy  is  the  grave  (o^/aci)  of  the 
soul,  which  may  be  thought  to  be  buried  in  our  present  life ;  or 
again  the  sign  of  the  soul,  because  the  soul  signifies  throu;:h 
the  body ;  probjibly  the  Orphic  poets  were  the  inventors  of  the 
name,  aud  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the  soul  is 
sufieriiig  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  the  body  Is  an  in- 
closure  which  may  be  compared  to  a  prison  in  which  the  soul  is 
incai'cerated,  or  incorporated  (a-CtfJA  Iva  rrta^i/rai),  as  the  name 
(TiOfia  or  body  implies,  until  the  penalty  is  paid  ;  acconling  to 
this  view,  not  even  a  letter  of  the  word  need  be  chan<re(i. 

Her,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  we  have  said  enough  of  this  cla:as 
of  word?.  But  htive  we  any  more  explanations  of  the  names 
of  the  gods,  like  that  which  you  were  giving  of  Zeus  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  similar  principle  of  correct- 
ness is  to  be  applied  to  them. 

Soc,  Yes,  indeed,  Hermogenes ;  and  there  is  one  excellent 
principle  which,  as  men  of  sense,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
of  the  gods  we  know  nothing,  either  of  their  natures  or  of  the 
names  which  they  give  themselves;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
names  by  which  they  call  themselves,  whatever  they  may  he,  are 
true.  And  this  is  the  best  of  all  principles,  and  the  next  best 
b  to  say,  as  in  prayers,  that  we  will  call  them  by  any  sort  or 
kind  of  nam&<t  or  patronymics  which   they  like,  beaiuse  we  do 
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.^.  not  know  of  anj  other.  That,  I  thinks  is  »  ver/  good 
custom,  which  I  should  much  wish  to  follow.  Let  us,  tbi-n, 
if  jou  please,  in  the  first  place  announce  to  them  that  we  are 
not  inquiring  about  them  ;  we  do  not  presume  (hat  we  are  able 
to  do  that ;  but  we  are  inquiring  about  the  meaning  of  men  in 
giving  them  these  names,  —  in  this  there  can  be  small  blame. 

Her.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  jon  are  quite  right,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  as  jou  say. 

Soc.    Shall  we  begin,  then,  with  Hestia, aocordiug  to  custom? 

Ifer.    Yes,  that  will  be  very  proper. 

Soc,  What  niaj  we  suppose  him  to  have  meant  who  gave  the 
name  Hestia  ? 

Her.   That  is  u  %'ery  difRcult  question  to  answer. 

Soc.  My  dear  Hermogfues,  the  first  imposers  of  names  most 
surely  have  been  considerable  persons  ;  they  were  philosophers, 
and  wanted  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

Her.  "Well,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Soc.  They  are  the  men  to  whom  I  should  attribute  the  im- 
position of  names.  Even  in  foreign  names,  if  you  analyze 
them,  a  meaning  is  still  discernible.  For  example,  that  which 
we  term  ovona  is  by  some  called  ^crui,  and  by  others  again  mtco. 
Now  that  the  essence  of  things  should  be  called  ^ortu,  as  the 
fonner  name  implies  (ouo-ca=€(rr(a),  is  rational  enough.  And 
there  is  reason  in  the  Athenians  calling  that  ^oria  which  partic- 
ipates in  ova-icu  For  in  ancient  times  we  too  seem  to  have  said 
€<7(a  for  tivaLo,  and  this  you  may  note  to  have  been  the  idea  of 
those  who  appointed  that  sacrifices  should  be  first  ofiered  to 
coTio,  which  was  natural  enough  if  they  meant  that  iarta  was 
the  essence  of  things.  Those  again  who  read  wria  seem  to 
have  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  that  all  things  flow 
and  nothing  stands ;  the  pushing  principle  is  the  cause  and  rul- 
ing power  of  all  things,  and  is  therefore  rightly  called  mfui. 
Enough  of  this,  which  is  all  that  we  who  know  nothing,  can 
afiirm.  Next  in  order  after  Hestia  we  ought  to  consider  Ethea 
and  Cronos,  although  the  name  of  Cronos  has  beeu  already 
di8cu^'sed.     But  I  dare  say  that  I  am  talking  great  nonsense. 

Her.  Why,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  My  good  friend,  I  have  discovered  a  hive  of  wisdom. 

Her.  Of  what  nature  ? 
^2        fSoc.  Well,  rather  ridiculous,  and  yet  plausible. 
Her.  How  plausible? 

Stw.  I  fancy  to  myself  Heraclita^  repeating  wi^  traditions 
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of  antiquity  which  existed  in  the  old-faflhioned  days  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  and  of  which  Homer  also  spoke. 

Slsr.  How  do  joa  mean  ? 

Soe.  Heraclltus  is  supposed  to  say  that  all  things  are  in  mo- 
tion and  nothing  at  rest ;  he  compares  them  to  the  stream  of  a 
river,  and  says  that  you  cannot  go  into  the  same  water  twice. 

Bisr.  That  is  true. 

So€,  Well,  then,  how  can  we  avoid  inferring  that  he  who 
gave  the  names  of  Cronos  and  Rhea  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
gods,  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  ?  Is  the  giving  of 
the  names  of  streams  to  both  of  them  purely  accidental  ?  Com- 
pare the  line  in  which  Homer,  and,  as  I  believe,  Hesiod  also* 
tells  of — 

**  Ocean,  the  origin  of  godt,  and  mother  TethjB.** 

And  again,  Orpheus  says,  that  — 

**  The  fair  river  of  Ocean  waa  the  first  to  marrj,  and  he  espoused   hit  sister 
Tethys,  who  was  his  mother's  daughter." 

You  see  that  this  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  all  in  the 
direction  of  Heraclitus. 

ffer,  I  tiiink  that  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,  Soc- 
rates; but  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Tethys. 

Soc.  Well,  tliat  is  almost  self-explained,  being  only  the  name 
of  a  spring,  a  little  disguised;  for  that  which  is  strained  and 
filtered  (Starroi/xcvoi'  ■ffOovfM€vov)  may  be  likeued  to  a  spring,  and 
the  name  Tethys  is  made  up  of  these  two  words. 

ffer.  That  is  ingenious,  Socrates. 

Soc,  To  be  sure.  But  what  comes  next  ?  —  of  2^us  we  have 
spoken. 

Blsr.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  let  us  next  take  his  two  brothers,  Poseidon  and 
Pluto,  whether  the  latter  is  called  by  that  or  by  his  other  name. 

ffer.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Poseidon  is  7o<riSccrfio9,  the  chain  of  the  feet ;  the  origi* 
nal  inventor  of  this  name  had  been  stopped  by  the  watery  ele- 
ment in  his  walks  and  not  allowed  to  go  on,  and  therefore  he 
called  the  ruler  of  this  element  Poseidon ;  the  c  was  probably 
inserted  as  an  ornament.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  so ;  but  the  name 
may  have  been  originally  written  with  a  double  X  and  not  .^^ 
with  a  0-,  meaning  that  the  God  knew  many  things  (iroAXa 
ci&tfc).     And  perhaps  also  he  may  be  regarded  &s  the  shaker 
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iirm  rou  actccv,  and  then  v  and  8  are  added.  Plato  is  concerned 
with  irXovros,  and  means  the  giver  of  wealth,  becaose  wealth 
comes  out  of  the  earth  beneiith.  People  in  general  use  the  term 
as  a  eaphembm  for  Hades,  which  their  feurs  lead  them  errone- 
ously to  derive  from  the  invisible  (^l>^  tov  acc2ov$). 

Her,  And  what  is  the  true  derivation  ? 

Soc,  In  spite  of  the  mistiikes  which  are  made  about  the 
power  of  this  deity,  and  the  foolish  fears  which  people  have  of 
him,  such  as  tiie  fear  of  alwaj.'^  being  with  him  after  death,  and 
of  the  soul  denuded  of  the  body  going  to  him,  my  belief  is  that 
all  is  quite  consistent,  and  that  the  office  and  name  of  the  Grod 
really  correspond.  ' 

Her,  Why,  how  is  that? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you  my  own  view ;  but  first,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  which  chain  does  any  animal  feci  to  be  the  stronger? 
aiid  which  coiitiues  him  more  to  the  same  spot,  —  desire  or  ne- 
cessity ? 

Her,  Desire,  Socrates,  is  stronger  far. 

Soc,  And  do  you  not  think  that  many  a  one  wonld  escape 
from  Hades,  if  he  did  not  bind  those  who  depart  to  him  by  the 
strongest  of  chains  ? 

Her,  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 

Soc,  And  if  by  the  greatest  of  chains,  then  by  some  desire, 
as  I  should  certainly  infer,  and  not  by  necessity  ? 

Her,  That  is  clear. 

Soc,  And  there  are  many  desires  ? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  therefore  the  desire  must  be  the  greatest,  if  the 
ehain  is  to  be  the  greatest? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  any  desire  stronger  than  the  thought  that  yon 
will  be  made  better  by  associating  with  another  ? 

Her,  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  And  is  not  that  the  reason,  Hermogenesy  why  no  one, 
who  has  been  to  him,  is  willing  to  come  back  to  us  ?  Even  the 
Sirens,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  laid  under  his 
spells.  Such  a  charm,  as  I  imagine,  is  the  God  able  to  infuse 
into  his  words.  And,  according  to  this  view,  he  is  the  perfect 
and  accomplislied  Sophist,  and  the  great  bene^tor  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world  below  ;  and  e%'eu  to  as  who  are  on  earth  he 
vouchsafes  exceeding  blessing.  For  he  has  much  more  than  he 
wants  there,  and  that  is  why  he  is  ctdled  Plufo  (or  the  rich). 
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Note  alM>,  that  he  wilI*faATe  nothing  to  do  with  men  while  thej 
are  in  the  body,  bat  only  when  the  son!  is  liberated  from  .^ . 
the  desires  and  eviU  of  tiie  body.  Now  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  philosophy  and  reflection  in  that :  fur  in  their  liberated 
state  he  can  hind  them  with  the  desire  of  virtuu,  but  while  they 
are  flustered  and  maddened  by  the  body,  not  even  father  Cronos 
himself  would  suffice  to  keep  them  with  him  in  his  own  far- 
famed  chains. 

Her,  I  think  that  there  is  reason  in  that. 

Soe.  Yes,  Hermogenes ;  and  the  legislator  called  him  Ilndes, 
not  from  the  unseen  (airo  rov  dci^ow)  —  fur  otherwise,  but  from 
his  knowIe<Ige  of  nil  noble  things  (airo  roZ  vctiTa  ra  koAck  ci^ci^oi). 

Her.  Y^Tj  good  ;  and  what  do  we  say  of  Demeter,  and  Here, 
and  A|>ollo.  and  Athene,  and  Hephaestus,  and  Ares,  and  the 
other  deities  ? 

Soc,  Demeter  is  t/  hiZova-a  fJL'qrrjp  rrj%  c8<d3y;9,  the  mother  and 
giver  of  food  ;  rjprj  is  the  lovely  one  (ipa-nj  rt?),  for  Zeu.-*.  acconl- 
ing  to  tradition,  loved  and  married  her,  possibly  also  the  name 
may  have  been  given  when  the  legislator  was  thinking  of  the 
weather,  and  may  be  only  a  disguise  of  ir/p,  putting  the  end  in 
the  place  of  the  beginning.  You  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
if  you  repeat  the  letters  of  Here  several  times  over.  People 
dread  the  name  of  Pherephatta  as  they  dread  the  name  of 
Apollo,  —  and  with  as  little  reason ;  the  fear,  if  I  nm  not  mis- 
taken, only  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  names.  But 
they  go  changing  the  name  into  Phersephone,  and  they  are 
terrified  at  this;  whereas  the  new  name  menus  only  that  the 
GtNldess  is  wise ;  for  seeing  that  all  things  in  the  world  are 
in  motion,  that  principle  which  embraces  and  touches  and  is 
able  to  follow  them  b  wisdom.  And  therefore  the  Goddess  is 
rightly  called  Pherepaphe  (<frcpcira<^a),  or  something  of  that  sort, 
quasi  orv  <^€pofi€vov  i<f>airrofi€i7j^  because  she  touches  that  which 
is  in  motion ;  herein  showing  her  wisdom.  And  Hades,  who  is 
wise,  consorts  with  her,  because  she  is  wise.  They  alter  her 
name  into  Pherephatta  nowadays,  because  the  present  gener- 
ation care  for  euphony  more  than  truth.  There  is  the  other 
name,  Apollo,  which,  as  I  was  saying,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  some  terrible  signification.     Have  you  remarked  that  ? 

Her,  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  what  you  say  is  true. 

Soe.  But  the  name,  in  my  opinion,  is  really  most  ezpressire 
of  the  power  of  the  God. 

Her,  How  is  that? 
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^.  Soc  I  will  endeavor  to  explahiy  for  I  do  not  beliovid 
that  any  single  name  could  have  been  better  adapted  to 
express  the  attributes  of  the  God,  touching  on  and  in  a  manner 
signifjing  all  four  of  them,— musicy  and  prophecy,  and  medi- 
cine, and  archery. 

Her,  That  must  be  a  strange  name,  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  explanation. 

Soc.  Nay,  all  is  harmonical  as  beseems  the  God  of  Harmony. 
In  the  first  place,  doctors  and  diviners  use  purgations,  and  puri- 
fications, and  fumigations,  with  drugs,  magical  or  medicinal,  as 
well  as  the  ablutions  and  lostral  sprinkliugs  which  ordinarily 
accompany  tliem.  and  all  these  hare  one  and  the  same  object, 
which  is  to  make  a  man  pore  both  in  body  and  souL 

Her,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Aiul  is  not  A{K)llo  the  purifier,  and  the  washer  and  ab- 
solver  of  ihe.«»e  sorts  of  evils? 

Her,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Viewed  in  reference  to  his  ablutions  and  absolutions,  ai 
being  the  physician  who  orders  them,  he  may  be  rightly  called 
diroXotHDv  (purifier)  ;  or  regnrdcHl  with  a  view  to  his  powers  of 
diviuHtion,  tuid  his  truth  and  sincerity,  which  is  the  same  ai 
truth,  he  may  be  most  fitly  called  'AttXuiSv  as  in  the  Thessalian 
dialect,  for  all  the  Thessalians  call  him  'AttAJic  ;  also  he  is  act 
/SdXXtay  (always  shooting),  because  lie  is  a  master  archer  who 
never  misses ;  or  again,  the  name  may  refer  to  his  musical  attri- 
butes ;  and  then,  as  in  <ixo\ov^os,  and  oxoiric,  and  in  many  other 
woixis  the  a  is  suppof^ed  to  mean  o/iou,  or  together ;  so  the  mean- 
ing of  o.  in  the  name  Apollo  is,  moving  together,  whether  in 
the  so-called  poles  of  heaven,  or  in  the  harmony  of  song,  which 
is  termed  concord,  because  he  moves  all  together  by  a  harmoni- 
ous power,  as  astronomers  and  musicians  ingeniously  declare. 
And  he  is  the  God  who  presides  over  harmony,  and  makes  all 
things  move  round  together,  both  among  gods  and  men.  And 
as  in  the  words  okoXovOos  and  aiccMrtc,  the  a  is  substituted  for  an 
o,  so  the  name  'AiroXXcav  is  equivalent  to  6fiaro\Ju»y ;  only  the 
second  X  is  added  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-omened  sound  of  de- 
struction. Now  the  suspicion  of  this  still  haunts  the  minds  of 
^^  some  who  do  not  consider  the  true  value  of  the  name, 
which,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,^  touches  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  God,  who  is  (drXovs,  del  fiaXXtav,  dinxXovoN^, 
liioiroXutv)  the  single   one,  the   ever-dai*ting,  the   purifier,  the 

1  Omitting  toA^ 
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morer  together.  The  name  of  the  Mases  and  of  music  would 
•eein  to  be  derived  (^to  rov  fjuaa-Oai)  from  their  making  philo- 
sophical inquiries ;  and  Leto  b  cilled  by  this  name,  because  she  is 
such  a  gentle  goddess,  and  willing  to  grant  our  requests ;  or  her 
name  may  be  Letho,  as  strangers  oflen  call  her ;  tliej  seem  to 
imply  in  this  her  slowness  to  anger,  and  her  retidiness  to  forgive 
and  forget.  Artemis  is  named  from  her  healthy,  happy  nature, 
and  because  of  her  love  of  virginity ;  perhaps  because  she  is  a 
proficient  in  virtue,  and  perhaps  also  od  hating  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  (rov  dporov  ftioT/tnura  rov  clkS/tos).  He  who  gave 
the  Goddetjs  her  name  may  have  bad  any  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

Her.  What  Ls  the  meaning  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  ? 

Sac.  Son  of  Hipponicu.'*,  that  ii  a  .**olemn  question  ;  there  is 
a  serious  and  also  a  facetious  explanation  of  both  these  names ; 
the  serious  explanation  is  not  to  be  luid  from  me,  hut  there  is  no 
objection  to  your  hearing  the  facetiou.-*  one  ;  for  the  go<ls  too 
love  a  joke.  Dionysus  is  simply  o  8co<)u?  tov  oTvov  (the  giver  of 
the  wine),  Au5otVv<7o?,  as  he  might  be  called  in  fun,  —  and  oTvo^ 
is  properly  ocoi^ous,  because  wine  makes  those  who  drink,  think 
that  they  have  a  mind  when  tliey  have  none  (outrOai  vow  c;(€tv 
iroui)'  The  derivation  of  Aphrodite,  8ta  rrjv  rov  a<t>pov  yhrta-iv 
(foam),  may  be  fairly  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod. 

Ifsr.  Still  there  remains  Athene,  whom  you,  Socrates,  as  an 
Atheuian,  will  not  surely  forget ;  there  are  also  Hephaestus  and 
Ares. 

Soc.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  them. 

Bier,  No. 

Soc.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  other  appellation 
of  Athene. 

JHer.  What  other  appellation  ? 

Soc.  We  call  her  Pallas. 

Ber,  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  And  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  is  de- 
rived from  armed  dances.  For  the  elevation  of  one^s  self  or  any- 
thing else  above  the  earth  or  in  the  hands  we  call  shaking  ^- 
wdXXtiVf  or  being  shaken,  dancing  or  being  danced. 

JSler.  That  is  quite  true. 

Soc.  Then  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  name  Pallas  ? 

Her.  Yes  ;  but  what  do  you  say  of  the  other  name  ? 

Soc.  That  of  Athene  ? 

Her.  Yes. 
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Sac.  That  is  a  graver  matter,  and  thera»  mj  friend,  I  tfaiak 
Uiat  the  modern  interpreters  of  Homer  may  assbt  in  explaining 
tlie  view  of  the  ancients.  For  most  of  these,  in  tlieir  explana- 
tions of  the  poet,  assert  that  he  meant  by  Atliene  vovt  and 
Siavoio,  and  the  maker  of  names  appears  to  have  had  a  ^imilar 
notion  abont  her :  and  indeed  calb  her  bj  a  still  higher  title, 
^cov  v6rf<nVf  seeming  to  mean  that  this  is  she  who  has  the  mind 
of  Grod  (dtovoa)  ;  nsing  a  as.  a  dialectical  variety  for  i|,  and 
taking  away  i  and  cr.  Perhaps,  however,  there  m:iy  be  yei  a 
further  explanation ;  the  name  ^coroi;  may  imply  the  special 
knowledge  of  divine  things  (^  ra  Otta  voovou).  Nor  shall  we  be 
far  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  wished  to  identify  this  gotldess 
with  moral  perception,  and  therefore  gave  her  the  name  t^otoi^; 
which,  however,  either  he  or  his  successors  have  altered  into 
what  they  thougiit  a  nicer  form,  and  culled  her  Athene 

Her.    But  what  do  you  say  of  Hephaestus  ? 

Soc.   Speak  you  of  the  princely  lord  of  light  (ycvyoZor  ror  nov 

<t>d€0%  UTTOpa)  ? 

Ifer,    Surely. 

Soc.  *H<^ioTof  is  4»aroT09,  and  has  added  the  rf  by  attraction ; 
as  is  obvious  to  anybody. 

Ber.  That  is  very  probable,  imtil  some  more  probable  notion 
gets  into  your  head. 

Soc.  To  prevent  that,  you  had  better  ask  what  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  Ares. 

Her.    What  is  Ares  ? 

Soc.  Ares  may  be  called,  if  you  will,  from  his  manhood  and 
manliness,  or,  if  you  please,  from  his  hard  and  unchangeable 
nature,  quasi  apparos  ;  this  latter  is  a  derivation  quite  appropri- 
ate to  the  god  of  war. 

ffer.    Very  true. 

Soc.  And  now,  by  the  gods,  let  us  have  no  more  of  the 
gods,  for  I  am  afraid  of  them ;  ask  about  anything  but  them, 
and  thou  shait  see  how  the  steeds  of  Euthyphro  can  prance. 

Ber.  Only  one  more  god  I  I  should  like  to  know  abont 
Hermes,  of  whom  I  am  said  not  to  be  a  true  son.  Let  ns 
make  him  out  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  there  is  anything 
in  what  Cratylus  says. 

Soc.  I  should  imagine  that  the  name  Hermes  has  to  do  with 
408  ^P^^^^y  ^"^  signifies  that  he  is  the  interpreter,  or  messen- 
ger, or  thief,  or  liar,  or  bargiiner ;  language  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and,  as  I  was  telling  }ou, 
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tlie  wonl  €^H^»  is  ezpret-tive  of  the  use  of  speech,  aiul  there  is 
an  old  Homeiic  word  ifirjauTC^  which  means  *^  he  contrived  } " 
and  out  of  these  two  words,  ctpcty  and  fjn^atJurSai^  the  legblHtor 
formed  the  name  of  the  god  who  invented  hmgaage  and  speech 
(**  speaking  "  b  another  word  for  ^  telling  '*)  ;  and  he  imposes 
this  name  upon  us,  siiying,  ^  O  my  friends,'*  s>iys  he  to  us,  **  see- 
ing that  he  is  tlie  contriver  of  tales  or  speeches,  jou  may  rightly 
call  him  €lp€fnj%,"  And  this  has  been  improved  by  us,  as  we 
think,  into  Hennes.  Iris  also  appears  to  have  been  called  from 
the  verb  ^to  tell"  (airo  roO  ctpcii^),  because  she  was  a  messen- 
ger. 

J/er.  Then  I  am  very  sure  that  Cratylus  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  I  was  no  true  son  of  Hermes,  fur  I  am  not  a  good 
hand  at  speeches. 

Soc.  There  is  also  reason,  my  friend,  in  Pan  being  the 
double-natureil  son  of  Hermes. 

J/er,    I  low  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

Soc.  You  nre  aware  that  speech  signifies  all  things  (^a^),  and 
is  always  turning  them  round  and  round,  and  has  two  forms, 
true  and  false  ? 

J/er,    Certidnly. 

Soc,  Is  not  the  truth  that  is  in  him  the  smooth  or  pious  na- 
ture which  dwells  above  among  the  gods,  whereas  falsehood 
dwells  in  the  lower  world,  and  is  rough  like  the  goat  of  ti*ag- 
edy  ;  for  tales  and  falsehoods  have  generally  to  do  with  the 
tragic  or  goatish  life,  and  tragedy  is  the  place  of  them  ? 

J/er,  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  surely  Pan,  who  is  the  declarer  of  all  things  and 
the  perpetual  revolver  of  all  things  (6  vay  fjirjyvu>v  koI  del  ttoXoii'), 
is  rightly  ctdled  av7ro\o9,  he  being  the  two-formed  son  of  Her- 
mes, smooth  in  his  upper  part,  and  rough  and  goatlike  in  his 
lower  regions.  And,  as  the  son  of  Hermes,  he  is  speech  or  the 
brother  of  speech,  and  that  brother  should  be  like  brother  is  no 
marvel.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  my  dear  Hermogenes,  let  us  get 
away  from  the  gods. 

J/er,  From  this  sort  of  gods,  by  all  means,  Socrates.  But 
why  should  we  not  discuss  another  kind  of  gods  —  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  earth,  aether,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  seasons,  and 
the  year? 

Soc,  You  impose  a  great  many  tasks  upon  me.  Still,  if  yon 
wish,  I  will  not  refuse. 

J/er,  You  will  oblige  me. 
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Soe.  How  would  yoa  lia^e  me  begin  ?  Shall  I  take  tlie  nm 
first,  which  jou  mentioned  first  ? 

J5&r.  Very  good. 
^^  Soe.  The  origin  of  the  son  will  probablj  be  dealer  in 
the  Doric  form ;  for  the  Dorians  call  him  oXioc,  and  this 
name  is  given  to  him,  Kara  to  iXi^tut  rovs  d^pmrcmi  iwttSoM 
dmrcvXi^  because  at  his  rising  he  gathers  men  together,  or  &A 
TO  iTffpi  rri¥  yrj¥  ciXcck  loiy,  because  he  is  always  rolling  about  the 
earth  in  his  course ;  or  &a  to  oZoXctK,  the  meaning  of  whidi  b 
the  same  as  irouctXAciK,  because  he  variegates  the  productions  of 
the  earth. 

JBisr.    But  what  is  atKqvTf  (the  moon)  ? 

Soe.  That  name  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Anaxagoras. 

Ber.  How  is  that  ? 

Soe,  The  word  seems  to  anticipate  his  recent  discoTerj,  that 
the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  sun,  which  is  rather  oat 
of  date. 

J3er.  Very  true. 

Soe.  The  two  words  (rcXac  (brightness)  and  ^u«  (light)  have 
the  same  meaning  ? 

ITer,  Yes. 

Soe.  This  light  about  the  moon  is  always  new  and  always 
old,  if  the  disciples  of  Anaxagoras  say  truly.  For  the  sun  in 
his  revolution  always  adds  new  light,  and  there  is  the  old  light 
of  the  previous  month. 

Ifer.  Very  true. 

Soe.  ISIany  call  the  moon  (rcXavauu 

Her.  True. 

Soe.  And  as  she  has  a  light  which  is  always  old  and  also 
always  new,  viov  #cai  hfoVf  she  may  very  properly  have  the  name 
ctXatvovtodttOy  and  this  is   hammered   into   shape   and   called 

ctXavaia. 

Her.  A  real  dithyrambic  sort  of  name  that,  Socrates.  But 
what  do  you  say  of  the  month  and  the  stars  ? 

Soe.  McU  is  called  (quasi  ficti;s)  ^"^  rt!^  /Mtoutr^eu,  becaose 
suffering  diminution ;  the  name  of  acrrpa  (stars)  seems  to  be 
derived  from  ocrrpairT,  which  is  an  improvement  on  ianuarpmtn^ 
signifying  the  upsetting  of  the  eyes  (ori  ra  wira  draorpc^i). 

Her.  What  do  you  say  of  tntp  and  v3<i}p  ? 

Soe.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  iri)p ;  either  the  muse  of 
Eutliyphro  has  deserted  me,  or  there  is  some  very  great  difli- 
culty  in  the  word.  Please,  however,  to  note  the  contrivance 
wiiich  1  adopt  whenever  I  am  in  a  difficulty  of  this  sort. 
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Ear.  Wlmt  is  that  ? 

Soe.  I  will  tell  joa  ;  but  I  sboiild  like  to  know  tint  whether 
jott  can  tell  me  what  is  the  meMiiiig  of  the  word  wvfil 

Her.  Indred  I  cannot. 

Soe.  Shall  I  tell  joa  what  I  sospect  to  be  the  tme  explana- 
tion of  this  and  several  other  words  ?  T  believe  that  tliey  are 
of  foreign  origin.  For  the  Hellenes,  espectallr  those  who  were 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  barbarians,  often  took  words  from 
them. 

Her,  Well,  and  what  follows  from  that? 

Soe.  Whj,  joa  know  that  anj  one  who  seeks  to  demonstrate 
the  fitness  of  these  names  according  to  the  Hellenic  language, 
and  not  according  to  the  langnage  from  which  the  words  are 
derived,  is  rather  likely  to  be  at  fiuilt. 

Her,  Yes,  certainlv. 

Soe,  Well,  then,  consider  whether  this  word  vvp  is  not    ..^ 
foreign ;  for  the  word  is  not  easily  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Hellenic  toogne,  and  the  Phrygians  may  be  observed 
to  have  the  same  word  slightly  inflected,  just  as  they  have  vStip 
and  Kvv9%  and  many  other  words. 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soe,  Any  violent  interpretations  shoald  be  avoided,  for  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  somethiug  to  say  sbout  them.  And 
thus  I  get  rid  of  irvp  and  v^tap.  'A.rjp^  Hermogenes,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  alpti  dvo  r^  y^,  as  the  element  which  raises  things 
from  the  earth,  or  as  ever  flowing  (on  del  pci),  or  because  the 
flux  of  the  air  is  wind,  and  the  poet  calls  the  wiuds  ^  air-blasts," 
and  I  suppose  him  to  mean  •*  wind-flux,"  •*  air-flux,"  as  you 
might  say,  because  they  are  air.  XlSrjp  I  should  interpret  as 
dci^ci/p;  thi^  may  be  correctly  said,  because  this  element  is 
always  running  in  a  flax  about  the  air  (on  del  ^ei  trtpi  rov  ^ipa 
l&cctfv).  The  meaning  of  the  word  yrj  comes  out  better  when  in 
the  form  of  yaZo,  for  the  earth  may  be  truly  called  ^  mother," 
ycua  ytwTfTtipa  (parent),  as  Homer  implies  when  he  uses  the 
term  yeyaxurai  for  yeyewTJoBai, 

Her,  Grood. 

Soe,  What  shall  we  take  next? 

Her,  There  are  ojpoi,  the  seasons,  and  the  two  names  of  the 
year,  htaxrm  and  eron, 

Soe,  The  oipeu,  or  seasons,  shocdd  be  spelt  in  the  old  Attic 
wny,  if  you  desire  to  know  the  probable  truth  of  them ;  they  are 
rightly   cilled   the    opai,    because    they    divide    (optjovo-t.)  ihu 
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tammers  and  winters  ind  winds  mod  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth. 
The  words  cvaovm  and  Irof  appear  to  be  the  same, — -*tbat 
wfaidi  brings  to  light  the  planu  and  growths  of  the  earth  in 
their  tnm,  and  reviews  them  within  itself;*  this  is  broken  op 
into  two  words  hnojoih^  on  cr  coimHi,  and  cro;  on  ln££ci,  just  at 
befi>re  the  word  Zcvv  Aio;  wa^  similarly  broken  op  into  Zifra  Aa!b  ; 
and  the  whole  propcksition  means  tiiMt  tliis  power  of  self-finalTsiDg 
is  one,  but  has  two  names,  two  words  being  thus  Ibrmed  oat  of 
a  sini^le  proposition,  cn«f  and  ^ruioroc 

Her.  Indeed,  Socrates,  jou  make  surprising  progress. 

Soe.   I  am  run  awaj  with. 

Hot,  Vvij  true. 

Soe.  Bui  not  jet  at  mj  utmost  speed. 
. . .        Her.  I  should  like  rerj  mudi  to  know,  in  the  next  place, 
how   you  would  explain  the  virtues.     What  princi|>le  of 
correct  lies-*  Ls  there  in  tha^  charmiug  words  —  wisdom,  under- 
btandiiiir,  justice,  and  the  rest  of  diem? 

Sue.  That  is  h  very  important  das^  of  names  whidi  you  are 
disiuterring  ;  stilU  as  I  have  put  on  the  lion's  skin,  I  must  not 
be  faint  of  heart ;  and  I  suppo^  that  I  must  consider  tlie  menn- 
ing  of  wltJotn  and  understanding,  and  ju<lgment  aud  knowledge, 
and  hH  those  other  cliarming  words,  as  you  call  them? 

Her.  Surely,  we  must  not  lesive  off  until  we  find  out  their 
meaDin<r. 

Soe.  By  the  dog,  I  have  not  a  bad  notion  which  came  into 
my  hciid  ouly  this  moment :  I  believe  that  the  primeval  men  who 
gave  names  were  undoubtedly  like  too  many  of  our  modem 
philo^phers,  who,  iu  their  search  after  the  nature  of  things,  are 
always  going  round  and  round  ainl  get  dizzy,  and  then  they 
imagine  that  the  world  is  going  round  and  round  and  all  manner 
of  ways ;  and  the  latter  phenomenon,  which  is  really  within  them 
and  an  opinion  of  tlieir  o^vn,  they  suppose  to  have  a  real  exist- 
ence in  the  external  world;  they  think  that  there  b  nothing 
stable  or  permanent,  but  ouly  flux  and .  motion,  and  that  all  is 
full  of  every  sort  of  motion  and  generation.  The  consideration 
of  the  names  which  I  mentioned  has  led  me  into  making  this 
reflection. 

Her.  How  is  that  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  Perhaps  you  did  not  observe  that  in  the  names  which 
have  l)eeu  just  cited,  the  motion  or  flux  or  generation  of  things 
is  most  surely  indicated. 

Her.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not. 
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Ac  Take  the  lint  of  tibom  wUcb  jcm  aeBtioMd;  cletrij 
ihal  m  a  mae  iofiadre  of  morimi. 

Btr.  Wlat  m  the  name  ? 

^CM.  ♦iparytt  (wisdooi),  wfaidi  but  siga^  mfvic  4o|p«c  mI 
pov  (percepdott  of  mocioa  ami  flux),  or  perliaps  «nfvtf  ^qpcv 
(the  ble«ii^  of  motioo).  bat  b  at  aor  rate  connected  with 
^^par^  (moCinQ).  Fnyiy.  again,  oertainlj  implies  the  consilient* 
tioo  and  pondefatioa  (nyyyii)  of  generation,  fbr  to  ponder  is 
the  same  as  lo  coonder,  or,  if  jou  wookl  rather,  there  is  roigots, 
which  is  wiam  e7tc  (the  desire  of  the  new)  ;  the  tronl  :  rK  implies 
that  the  world  b  always  in  process  of  crentioo.  The  girer  of 
the  name  wanted  to  express  this  longing  of  (he  sonl,  for  the 
original  name  was  rmtm  and  not  r6un%  but  a  double  c  took  the 
place  of  ^  The  word  ai^^poavnf  is  frwnifKa  ^poz-q^nmi^  the 
salration  of  that  wisdom  which  wt;  vrere  just  now  co:isi«Wring. 
'Exumjftij  U  akin  to  this,  and  indicates  that  t!ie  soul  which  ..^ 
is  good  for  anything  follows  the  motion  of  things,  neither 
anticipating  them  nor  billing  behind  titem :  wherefore  the  word 
should  rather  be  read  as  C7c£an|^  or  mariifurrf,  ^  ad«Iiiig  an  c. 
2vi-«oif  is  a  kind  of  sjUogism  or  coodosioa.  and  is  denved  from 
(TwiayUf  which,  like  maratrOoL,  implies  the  progression  of  the 
sold  in  company  with  the  nature  of  things.  2  y^na  (wk«dom)  is 
▼ery  dark,  and  appears  not  to  be  of  native  growth  ;  the  meaning 
is,  touching  the  motion  or  stream  of  things.  You  must  remcm* 
ber  that  the  poets,  when  they  speak  of  the  commencement  of 
any  rapid  motion,  often  use  the  word  cox^ ;  and  there  was  a 
famous  Lacedaeoionian  who  was  named  SaCs  (Bolt),  for  by  this 
word  the  Lacedaemonians  signify  rapid  motion  :  and  the  touch* 
ing  of  motion  is  expressed  by  (m^to,  for  all  things  are  supi>ostnl 
to  be  in  motion.  Gtiod  (ayoBov  is  the  name  which  is  given  to 
the  admirable  (tw  dyoun-M)  in  nature  ;  for,  whereas  all  things 
move,  still  there  are  degrees  of  motion  ;  some  are  swifter,  soma 
slower ;  but  tliere  are  some  (hings  which  are  admirable  fbr  their 
swiftness,  and  this  admirable  part  of  nature  is  called  ayfti)6v, 
£^uaauoavv7i  is  clearly  rj  rov  Bucaiov  crvKCois  ;  but  the  actual  word 
Sucoiov  is  more  difficult:  men  are  only  agreed  to  a  certain  extent 
about  justice,  and  then  they  begin  to  disagree.  For  those  who 
suppose  all  tilings  to  Xte  in  motion  conceive  the  greater  part  to 
be  a  oont'iining  vessel,  but  they  say  that  there  is  a  pent-tniting 
power  which  parses  through  them  all,  and  is  ihe  instrument  of 
creation  in  all,  and  that  this  is  the  subtlest  and  swiftest  oleineut ; 
1  The  radtng  U  htn  onoertauii.     Cp.  4'17  £. 
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for  if  not  the  snbtlett,  and  a  power  which  none  can  keep  oot, 
and  also  the  swiftest,  and  if  oUier  things  were  not  comparatiTelj 
at  rest,  it  coald  not  penetrate  through  the  moiring  onivente. 
And  this  element,  which  superintends  all  things  and  pierces  all 
(8iaiov),  is  rightl J  called  Stfcaiov ;  the  letter  k  being  oiily  added 
for  the  Siike  of  euphony.  Thus  far,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  a 
. .  ^  ^i^eneral  agreement  about  tlie  nature  of  justice ;  but  I, 
Hermngenes,  beings:  an  entliusiastic  disciple,  h^ive  been  toI<l 
all  these  things  in  a  mystery ;  and  this  th(*y  declare  t<>  me  to  be 
justice  and  the  cause,  for  a  cause  is  that  because  of  which  any- 
thing is  created,  and  some  one  comes  and  whispers  in  my  e»r 
that  justice  is  so  cidled  because  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  and  I  begin,  in  .«pite  of  all  that  he  has  said,  to  interrogate 
him  quite  gently:  **  Well,  my  excellent  frirnd,"  say  I,  **but  if 
all  this  be  true,  I  still  wimt  to  know,  what  is  justice.**  There- 
upon they  think  that  I  ask  tiresome  quesrions,  and  am  leaping 
over  the  barriers,  and  have  been  already  sufficiently  answered, 
and  they  try  to  satisfy  me  with  one  derivation  afler  another,  and 
at  length  they  quarrel.  For  one  of  them  says  that  juMice  »  the 
sun,  and  that  he  only  is  the  piercing  or  burning  element  which 
is  the  guardian  of  nature.  And  when  I  joyfully  repeat  this 
beautiful  notion,  I  am  answered  by  the  satiriciil  remark.  *•  What ! 
is  there  no  justice  in  the  world  when  the  sun  is  down  ?  '*  And 
when  I  earnestly  beg  my  questioner  to  tell  me  his  own  honest 
opinion,  he  says,  '*  Fire  in  the  abstract ; "  but  this  is  not  very 
intelli«^ible.  Another  says,  *•  No,  not  fire  in  the  abstract,  but  the 
abstraction  of  heat  in  the  fire."  Another  man  pnife:4:«es  to  laugh 
at  all  this,  and  says,  as  Auaxagoras  says,  that  justice  is  mind, 
for  mind,  as  they  j^ay,  has  absolute  power,  and  mixes  with 
nothing,  and  orders  all  things,  and  passes  through  all  things. 
At  last,  my  friend,  I  find  myself  in  fiir  greater  perplexity  about 
the  nature  of  justice  than  I  was  before  I  began  to  learn.  But 
still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  name,  which  has  led  me  into  this 
digression,  was  given  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Her,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you  are  not  improvising  now; 
you  must  have  heard  this  from  some  one  else. 

Soc,  And  not  the  rest? 

Her,  Hardly. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  let  me  go  on  in  the  hope  of  making  yon  be- 
lieve in  the  originality  of  the  rest.  What  comes  after  justice? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  as  yet  discussed  di^pcto,  courage, 
(for  injustice  need  not  be  considered,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
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seeing  that  this  is  reallj  nothing  more  tliau  a  biiideranoe  to  the 
penetrating  principle,  rov  &aioKroc:)  Well,  then,  the  name  of 
iof^ia,  seems  to  implj  a  battle,  which  battle  Li  in  the  world  of 
existence,  and  if  there  be  a  flux  there  must  be  the  counierfluz  ; 
and  if  you  extract  the  3  from  dvSpcia,  the  name  at  once  signifies 
the  thing,  and  you  may  clearly  understand  that  not  the  stream 
opposed  to  every  streaim  is  cU^hw,  but  only  to  that  which  is 
contrary  to  justice,  for  otherwise  courage  would  uot  have  . . . 
been  praised.  The  words  ^jnjv  and  (u^p  also  contain  a 
similar  allusion  to  the  same  principle  of  the  upward  flux  (t^ 
oKirt  poj).  Fvi^  I  suspect  to  be  the  same  word  as  yovrj ;  Orjikv 
appears  to  be  derived  cLto  rrj^  ^X^  from  the  teat,  because  the 
teat  is  like  rain,  and  makes  things  have  a  flourishing  look,  on 
•  T€$rfX.wai  voUL 

Her,  That  is  surely  probable. 

Soe.  Yes ;  and  the  very  word  ^oXXciv  (to  flourish)  seems  to 
figure  the  growth  of  youth,  which  is  swift  and  sudden  ever. 
And  thb  is  expressed  by  the  legislator  in  the  name,  which  is  a 
compound  of  ^cZk  (running),  and  oXXco^ou  (leaping).  Pray  ob- 
serve how  I  prance  away  when  I  am  on  smooth  ground.  There 
are  a  good  many  names  generally  thought  to  be  of  importance, 
which  have  still  to  be  explained. 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  There  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  r^^  (^^)>  for  ex- 
ample. 

Htr.  Very  true. 

Soc.  That  may  be  identifled  with  cxovoi;,  and  expresses  the 
possession  of  mind,  —  you  have  only  to  take  away  the  r  and  in- 
sert an  o  between  the  x  ^^<^  ^'»  ^nd  another  o  between  the  v 
and  17. 

Her.  That  is  a  very  shabby  etymology. 

Sr^.  Yes,  my  dear  friend ;  but  then  you  know  that  the  origi- 
nal names  are  always  being  overlaid  and  bedizened  by  people 
sticking  on  and  stripping  off  letters  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and 
twidting  and  turning  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways:  this  may  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation,  or  may  be  the  effect  of 
time.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Karoirrpoi^ ;  why  is  the  let- 
ter p  inserted  ?  This  must  surely  be  the  addition  of  some  one 
who  cares  nothing  about  the  truth,  but  thinks  only  of  putting 
the  mouth  into  shape.  And  the  additions  are  often  such  tliat 
•^  at  last  no  human  being  can  possibly  make  out  the  original 
>nieHuing  of  the  word.     Another  exunipie  is  tlie  word    cr<^Iy;> 
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o^TtH  which  onght  properlj  to  be  ^£  ^<17^  and  there  aie 
other  examples. 

Her.  That  is  quite  tme,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  jet,  if  joa  are  permitted  to  pat  in  and  poll  out 
any  letters  which  joa  please,  names  will  be  too  easilj  made, 
and  an/  name  may  be  adapted  to  anj  object. 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  YeS|  that  is  true.  And  therefore  a  wise  dictator,  like 
yourself  should  obserre  the  laws  of  moderation  and  piob»- 
bilitj. 

Her.  That  is  my  desire. 
...  Soe.  And  mine,  too,  Hermogenes.  But  do  not  be  too 
much  of  a  precisian,  or  **yoa  will  unnerve  me  of  my 
strength.**  ^  TVhen  you  have  allowed  me  to  add  ft^xani  (con- 
trivance) to  rtxvq  (art)  I  shall  be  at  the  top  of  my  bent,  for  I 
conceive  firj\avrf  to  be  a  sign  of  great  accomplishment  —  ayu¥ 
hn  TToXv ;  for  girJKoq  points  to  the  meaning  of  iraAu,  and  these 
two,  fi^Kos  and  oyctvy  make  up  the  word  /xi/xa*^*  But  as  I 
was  saying,  being  at  the  top  of  my  bent,  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider die  meaning  of  the  two  words  <fif>cr^  and  miicca ;  ^Ipcr^  I 
do  not  as  yet  understand,  but  kokui  is  transparent,  and  agrees 
with  the  principles  which  preceded,  for  all  things  being  in  a 
flux,  KOKia  is  TO  KOKok  tov ;  and  this  evil  motion  when  existing  in 
the  soul  has  preeminently  the  general  name  of  mucuk,  or  vice. 
The  meaning  of  iccucuis  livai  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  BtiXCa  (cowardice^,  which  ought  to  have  come  after 
^vSptla,  but  was  forgotten,  and,  as  I  fear,  is  not  the  only  word 
which  has  been  passed  over.  AciAia  (cowardice)  signifies  that 
the  soul  is  bound  with  a  strong  chain,  for  Aukv  means  strength, 
and  therefore  SciAta  expresses  the  greatest  and  strongest  bond 
of  the  soul ;  and  a^ropia  is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature  {i 
and  vopev^adai),  like  anything  else  which  is  an  impediment  lo 
motion  and  movement.  Then  the  word  komvol  appears  to  mean 
KOJcQi  tcKOi,  or  going  badly,  or  limping  and  halting ;  of  which 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  soul  becomes  filled  with  vice.  And 
if  loifcta  is  the  name  of  this  sort  of  thing,  dlpcr^  will  be  the  oppo- 
site of  thb,  signifying  in  the  first  place  ease  of  motion,  then 
that  the  stream  of  the  good  soul  is  unimpeded,  and  has  the.'^fbre 
the  attribute  of  ever  fiowing,  witliout  let  or  hinderanct*,  and  is 
therefore  called  <fif>cT^*  or,  more  correctly,  dctpctr^,  and  may  per- 
haps have  had  another  form,  cupcr^,  indicating  that  nothing  u 
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more  eligible  than  virtue,  and  this  has  been  hammered  into 
^cTT*  I  dare  saj  that  joa  will  deem  this  to  be  an  inTention, 
but  I  think  that  if  the  previous  word  kokUl  was  right,  then  hp€ni 
is  also  right    • 

Her,  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  iccucoi^,  which  has  in-  . .  ^ 
dee«I  played  a  great  part  in  your  etymologies  ? 

Soc.  That  is  a  very  singular  word,  about  which  I  can  hardly 
form  an  opinion,  and  therefore  I  must  have  recourse  to  that 
ingenious  device  of  mine. 

Her,  What  device  ? 

Soe,  The  device  of  a  foreign  origin,  which  I  shall  give  to 
this  word  also. 

Her.  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right ;  but  suppose  that  we 
leave  these  words,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  rationnle  of  koXov 
and  aifTxpov. 

Soc,  The  menning  of  alirxpoy  is  evident,  being  only  to 
ifiirtiSiCov  Kal  Icxov  rfjq  pni}^  ra  om-a  (which  prevents  and  impedes 
existence  from  flowing),  and  this  ia  in  accordance  with  our  for- 
mer derivations.  For  the  name-giver  was  a  great  enemy  to 
stagnation  of  all  sorts,  and  hence  he  gave  the  name  htia-xppovv 
to  that  which  hindered  the  flux,  and  this  is  now  beaten  together 
into  alarxpoi^. 

Her.  But  what  do  you  say  of  #caXoi'? 

Soc.  That  l'^  more  obscure  ;  yet  the  form  is  only  due  to  the 
prosody,  and  has  been  changed  by  altering  the  quantity  of  the 
ov. 

Her.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  This  name  appears  to  denote  mind. 

Her.  How  is  tliat  ? 

^S^.  Let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  cause  why  anything  has  a 
name  ;  is  not  the  priticiple  which  imposes  the  name  the  cause  ? 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  must  not  this  be  the  mind  of  gods,  or  of  men,  or 
of  both? 

Her.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  not  mind  that  which  calls  (icoXco-av)  things,  and  is 
not  mind  the  (koXok)  beautiful  ? 

Her.  That  is  evident. 

Soc.  And  are  not  the  works  of  intelligence  and  mind  worthy 
of  praise,  and  are  not  any  other  works  worthy  of  blame  ? 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Physic  does  the  works  of  a  physician,  nnd  carpentering 
docf<  the  works  of  a  carpenter? 
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Ber.  Exactly. 

Soe.  And  the  principle  of  beaa^  does  works  of  beaa^  ? 

ITer.  Or  ought  to  do  them. 

Soc.  And  that  principle  we  affirm  to  be  mind  ? 

Hisr.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  mind  is  rightlj  called  beauty  because  she  does  the 
works  which  we  recognize  and  speak  of  as  the  beautiful  ? 

ITer.  That  is  evidenL 

Soc,  What  more  names  remain  to  us  ? 

Ifer.  There  are  the  words  which  are  connected  with  irfoBw 
and  icoXov,  and  are  such  as  avfi^tpovra  and  XvcrtrcXoiVra,  Ct^i/uif 
K€pSa\€a^  and  their  opposites. 

...  Soc.  Tiie  meaning  of  avfi<^lpov  I  think  that  yon  may 
discover  for  yourself  by  the  light  of  the  previous  examples, 
—  for  it  is  a  sister  word  to  ivuTTrjfxrj,  meaning  jnst  the  motion 
of  the  soul  accompanying  the  world,  and  things  which  are  done 
upon  this  principle  are  called  <rvfi<^opa  or  (rv/i^^Fra,  because 
they  are  carried  round  with  the  world. 

Ber,  That  is  probable. 

Soc,  Again,  #ccp&iXcov  is  called  from  k^dSos,  but  you  must 
alter  the  3  into  v  if  you  want  to  get  at  the  meaning ;  for  this 
word  also  signifies  good,  but  in  another  way ;  he  who  gave  the 
name  intended  to  express  the  power  of  admixture  and  universal 
penetration  in  the  good  (xcpawv/icvov) ;  in  forming  the  word, 
however,  he  inserted  a  S  instead  of  a  y,  and  so  made  KtpSo^, 

Ber,  Well,  but  what  is  XixriTtkovv  (the  profitable)  ? 

Soc.  I  suppose,  Hermogenes,  that  people  do  not  mean  by 
the  profitable  the  gainful,  or  that  which  pays  the  retailer,  but 
they  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  swifc  You  regiird  the  prof- 
itable (to  XvciTtXow),  as  that  which  being  the  swiftest  thing  in 
existence,  allows  of  no  stay  of  things  and  no  pause  or  end  of 
motion,  but  always,  if  there  begins  to  be  any  end,  lets  things  go 
again,  and  makes  motion  immortal  and  unceasing :  this,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  good  is  happily 
denominated  Avo-trcAovv  —  that  which  looses  or  frees  the  end  of 
motion  is  culled  ro  XvcltcXovv,  *0<;^e\i/xov  ^the  advantageous)  is 
d;ro  Tov  6<t>€\k€iv,  meaning  that  which  creates  and  increases ;  this 
is  a  common  Homeric  word,  and  has  a  foreign  character. 

Ber,  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  opposites  of  these  ? 

Soc.  Of  such  as  are  mere  negatives  I  hardly  think  tluU  1 
need  speak. 

Ber.  Which  are  they  ? 
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Soe,  The  words  inexpedianty  improfitmble,  iuuidT«Dtagi!Oii% 
QngminfaL 

Her.  Tnie. 

Soc  Bat  I  would  nUher  Uke  the  words  ^SAo^cpor  (harmful), 
^fu^&f  (hurtful). 

Her,  Good. 

Soe.  The  word  pXafi^pov  is  that  which  is  said  to  hinder  or 
harm  the  stream ;  /SAaxrror  b  /SovAo/icvor  uz-rcof,  n-liich  seeks  to 
]m>1i1  or  bind ;  for  asrctr  is  the  same  as  Sctr,  and  Stir  is  always  a 
term  of  censure  ;  to  Povkofuvtw  axrctv  tok  povK  (wanting  to  bind 
the  stream),  would  properlj  be  pcvXaTrtpovr,  and  this,  as  I 
imjigiiie,  is  improved  into  fiXafiepov, 

Her,  Yuu  bring  out  curious  results,  Socrates,  in  the  use  of 
names  ;  and  when  I  hear  the  word  fiovXajrryiovv  I  caimot  help 
iinatpning  that  jou  are  making  your  mouth  into  a  flute,  and 
putfiiig  away  at  a  prelude  to  Athene. 

Soc.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  name,  Hermogenes  ;  nut  mine. 

Her,  That  is  true ;  but  what  is  tlie  derivation  of  fiyfuiScs  ?    .  ^ 

Soc,  What  is  (he  meaning  of  {^i/fiu^Scc  ?  —  let  me  re- 
mark, Hermogenes.  how  right  I  was  in  saying  that  great 
clianges  are.  made  in  the  meaning  of  wonls  by  putting  in  and 
pulling  out  letters  ;  even  a  very  slight  permiiiatioii  will  s<»me 
times  give  an  entirely  opposite  sense  ;  I  may  instance  the  word 
Scov.  wiiich  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  remimls  me  of 
what  I  was  gv)ing  to  say  to  yon,  that  tlie  fine  fashionable  lan- 
guage of  modern  times  has  twisted  and  disguisetl  and  entirely 
altered  the  original  meaning  both  of  3cov,  and  also  of  (iz/uatScf, 
which  in  the  old  language  is  clearly  indicated. 

Her,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  will  try  to  explain.  You  are  aware  that  our  fore- 
fathers aflecied  the  sounds  i  and  S,  especially  the  women,  who 
are  most  conservative  of  the  ancient  language,  but  now  they 
change  t  into  17  or  c,  and  3  into  ( ;  this  is  supposed  to  increase 
the  gnindeur  of  the  sound. 

Her,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sac.  For  example,  in  very  ancient  times  they  called  the  day 
either  I/icpa  or  c/i^xx,  which  is  called  by  us  rifkipa. 

Her,  That  is  true. 

Soc,  Do  you  observe  that  only  the  ancient  form  shows  the 
intention  of  the  giver  of  the  name ;  the  renson  of  the  name  is, 
tliat  men  long  fur  and  love  the  light  coming  afu*r  tlu*  darkness, 
which  is  tlience  called  I/i^a.      Hut  now  the  nani<*  is  so  traves- 
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tied  that  joa  cannot  tell  what  It  the  meaning  of  the  daj,  al- 
though some  are  of  opinion  that  the  day  is  called  ^fi'tp^  because 
making  things  gentle. 

JBinr.  That  is  mj  view. 

Soe.  And  do  you  know  that  the  ancients  said  fiuoyor  and  not 
Ivyov? 

Her.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  (yyov  has  no  meaning,  but  the  word  ^uoyoK  is  very 
expressive  of  the  binding  of  two  together,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
drawing ;  this  has  been  changed  into  {vyoF,  and  there  are  many 
other  examples  of  similar  changes. 

JHer,  There  are. 

Soe.  Proceeding  in  the  same  train  of  thought,  I  may  remark 
that  the  wonl  obligation  (ro  Biw)  has  a  meaning  which  is  the 
opposite  of  all  tlie  other  appell  iiions  of  gocnl ;  for  3cok  is  here  a 
species  of  good,  and  is,  nevertlieless«  the  chain  or  hinderer  of 
motion,  and  therefore  own  brother  of  fiXafitpov. 

Her,  Yes,  Socrates,  and  that  is  true. 
.  _  Soc.  Not  if  you  restore  the  ancient  form,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  read  Stov  instead  of  Scot  ; 
if  you  convert  the  c  into  an  t  after  the  old  fashion,  this  will  tlien 
agree  with  other  words  meaning  good ;  for  Siov,  not  3cof,  signi- 
fies the  good,  and  is  a  teim  of  praise  ;  and  the  author  of  names 
has  not  fallen  into  any  contradiction,  but  in  all  these  various 
appellations,  Btuv  (obligatory),  wf>€\Lfiov  (udvaiktageous),  Xvotrc- 
Xovv  (profitable),  xcpSoXeov  (gainful),  aya^o;'  (good),  avfx^€pj¥ 
(expedient),  evtropov  (plenteous),  the  same  conception  is  implied 
of  the  ordering  or  all-pervading  principle  which  is  praised,  and 
the  restraining  and  binding  principle  which  is  censured.  And  this 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  word  (i/ftutf^,  which  if  the  (  is  oidy 
changed  into  3,  as  in  the  ancient  language,  becomes  SnrffuM^; 
and  this  name,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  given  crl  rep  Bmvn  ro  t^, 
to  that  wiiich  binds  motion. 

Her.  TTliat  do  you  say  of  -^Sovtf  (pleasure),  kuvif  (paio), 
iinOvfjLia  (desire),  and  the  like,  Socrates? 

Soc.  I  do  not  think,  Hermogenes,  that  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  about  them :  "q&ovri  is  ^  vpo^  rrjv  ovrjaxv  rciVovcra  vpo^^is^ 
the  action  which  tends  to  advantage ;  and  the  orijEpna]  form 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  170V17,  but  this  has  been  altered 
by  the  insertion  of  the  8.  Ai^  appears  to  be  derived  <&/ro  rf* 
StoAtWok  Tov  <rw/utaTo?,  from  the  relaxation  which  the  Iwdy  feels 
when   in  sorrow  ;  a>ta  (trouble)  is  the  himlerance  of  luotioti  (a 
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aiisl  u  oi)  ;  ttX-pffi'av  (disfress),  if  I  am  not  mist:ike!i,  is  a  foreign 
word,  wliicii  is  derive<l  from  dAyta-o; ;  65v;t/  (grieQ  is  Ciilled  ^tpo 
T^?  Iv^vfTtta^  1-5?  AusTy?,  from  the  putting  ou  sorrow ;  111  axl^rfi^ 
(vexation),  the  word  too  labors,  as  any  one  may  see ;  x^i^ 
(joy)  is  the  very  expression  of  the  liuency  and  ditfusion  of  the 
sonl  (x**")  ;  rtpTTvov  (delightful)  is  so  calletl  from  the  breaith 
creeping  through  the  soul,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  brenth, 
and  is  properly  IpTrvjvv^  hut  has  been  altered  by  time  into 
r€piiv6v\  €v<f>po<rvvrj  (cheerfulness)  and  liriBvula.  explain  them- 
selves ;  the  former,  which  ought  to  be  €V(f>€p<a(rvvrff  and  has  beeu 
changed  into  €v<f>poa'vv7j^  b  named,  as  every  one  may  sec,  from 
the  soul  moving  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  inOvfua  is  really  17 
cVi  Tov  Bvphv  lovaa  Sr'ra/At?,  the  power  which  invailes  the  soul  ; 
dv/ui(W  (passion)  is  called  from  the  rushing  (^vorcai?)  and  boiling 
c»f  the  soul ;  T/xcpo?  (desire)  denotes  the  stream  which  most 
draws  the  soul,  on  u'/x<»'»5  P*^  antl  5ia  riiv  1(tiv  r>^9  p<iy]%  —  be- 
Ciiu.se  with  desire  flowing,  antl  because  of  the  desire  to  flow,  and 
expresses  a  longing  after  things  an«l  violent  attniction  of  .y^ 
the  M>ul,  and  is  termed  LfjL€po^  from  possessinir  this  poxver; 
vodo^  {hniging)  is  expressive  <>f  >hii  dvsire  of  that  which  is  not 
present  but  absent,  and  in  another  place  oAAo^t  ttou;  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  name  ttoOo^  is  applied  to  things  absent,  as  'p.€po% 
in  lo  things  present ;  cpco?  (love)  is  so  called  because  rti)wing  in 
from  without;  the  stream  is  not  inherent,  hut  i:^  an  influence 
introduced  through  the  eyes,  and  from  flowing  in  was  called 
co-po;  (influx)  in  the  old  time  when  they  used  a  for  w ;  and  is 
odled  €p<i>9,  now  that  ut  is  substituted  for  o.  But  why  do  you 
not  give  me  another  word  ? 

Her.    What  do  you  think  of  So^a  and  that  class  of  words  ? 

Soc.  A6(a  is  either  derived  from  oico^i?  (pursuit),  and  ex- 
presses the  march  of  the  sonl  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or 
from  rj  dirb  rov  rofov  fijk-q  (the  shooting  of  a  bow)  ;  the  latter  is 
more  likely  and  is  dinfiruied  by  oti/at^.  which  is  only  o7<rt?  rrj^ 
^XV^y  and  imfilies  the  movement  of  the  soul  to  the  essential  na- 
ture of  each  thing —  oto-w  ivl  to  irpay/xa  0101/  cVrti/ ;  just  as  /3ov\yj 
\iH»  to  do  with  shooting  ;  and  PovXio-Oat  (to  wish)  combines  the 
notion  of  aiminor  and  deliberating:  all  these  wonls  seem  to  fol- 
low  B6$a,  and  are  so  many  expressions  of  shooting,  just  as  aySjvAta, 
ou  the  other  hand,  is  a  mishap,  or  missing,  or  mistaking  of  the 
mark,  or  aim,  or  proposal,  or  object. 

Her.   You  are  quickeniug  your  pace  now,  Socrates. 
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Soe.  Whj,  ye^  the  end  I  now  commit  to^  God,  not,  however, 
until  I  have  explained  dydyicri  (oecessity),  which  ought  to  come 
next,  and  ckovo-iov  (the  voluntary).  'EKovaiov  is  certainly  Uie 
yielding  and  uuresL*>tiiig  —  the  notion  implied  is  yieldiu^r  and 
not  opposing,  yielding  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  lo  tluit  niotion 
which  is  in  accordance  with  our  will ;  but  the  necessary  and  re- 
sistant (di^irvirovv)  being  contrary  to  uur  will,  luis  to  do  with 
error  and  ignoninoe  ;  the  idea  is  taken  fnim  walking  through  a 
ravine  which  is  impassable,  and  rugged,  and  overgrown,  and  im- 
pedeH  motion  —  and  this  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  ditiyicaior 
(necessary),  av  ayiaj  iov^  which  may  be  compared  to  walking 
through  a  ravine.  But  while  my  strength  lasts  let  us  persevere, 
iind  I  ho|)e  that  you  will  persevere  with  your  questions, 
.ai  ■Hef'-  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  about  the  gre^itest  and 
noblest,  such  as  aXyOtia  and  ijffvSj^  au'l  o;\  not  forgetting  to 
inquire  why  the  word  orofia  (name),  which  i^  the  theme  of  our 
discusiiioii,  has  an  oi.'Ofia  or  nime. 

Soc,   You  know  the  word  ftaUaOai  (to  seek)  ? 

Ber,  Yes ;  meaning  the  same  as  {lyrcii'  (to  inquire). 

Soc.  The  word  oyofia  seems  to  be  a  compress*  d  sentence,  sig- 
nifying OTL  TovT  icTTiv  01  ov  Tvyp^citct  J^tJTTjfJui  (that  till.'*  L*  in  reality 
that  which  is  being  sought)  ;  iiiis  is  nitire  obvious  in  wo/ioo-. 
Toyj  which  states  in  so  many  wonls  that  ival  existence  is  that 
for  wliich  there  is  a  search  (ov  ov  fjLda-jia  cVrt;)  ;  aXyjOtia  is  aL-o 
an  agglomeration  of  Sua  uA.17,  implying  the  tlivine  motion  of 
existence  ;  i/fcvSc^s  is  the  opponte  of  motion  ;  hf  re  is  another  ill 
name  given  by  the  legislator  to  stagnation  and  forced  inaction, 
which  are  compared  by  him  to  ^leep  (cvSeii') ;  but  the  origiual 
meaning  of  the  word  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of  ^ ;  &y  and 
ovata  are  lov  witii  an  t  brokeu  off;  this  agrees  with  the  true 
principle,  for  being  is  also  moving,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
not  being,  which  is  likewise  called  not  going,  ovk  w,  ovk  iov  or 


ovKLoy. 


Her.  You  have  knocked  them  to  pieces  manfully ;  but  suppose 
that  some  one  were  to  say  to  you,  what  is  the  word  cov,  and  what 
are  ptov  and  Bow  ?  —  show  me  their  fitness. 

Soc.  You  mean  to  say,  how  should  I  answer  him  ? 

-fler.  Yes. 

Soc.  One  way  of  giving  the  appearance  of  an  answer  has  been 
already  suggested. 

Ber.  What  is  that  ? 

1  BMKiing  $€^. 
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StK.  To  say  that  names  which  we  do  not  anderRtioiI  are  i>f 
foreign  origin  —  this  is  vttrj  likely  the  true  answer,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  foreign  wonls ;  but  also  the  original  forms  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  lap.^e  of  ages  ;  names  havd  been  so  twisted 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  that  I  sh«>uld  not  be  surprise*!  if  the  old 
language  were  to  appear  to  us  now  to  be  quite  like  a  barbarous 
tongue. 

Her,  That  is  very  lil?ely. 

Soc.  Yes,  very  likely.  But  the  business  is  seriou*,  and  must 
be  seriously  considered.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  n*mem- 
ber,  thait  if  a  person  go  on  anidyzing  name^  into  wohIm,  and  in- 
quiring uls()  into  tlie  elements  out  of  which  the  wonls  are  formed, 
and  is  c«)iitinually  doing  tliis,  he  who  lias  to  answer  him  must  at 
hu»t  give  lip  the  inquiry  in  despair. 

Her.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  at  what  point  ought  he  to  lose  heart  and  give  .^^ 
up  the  inquiry  ?  Must  he  not  stop  when  he  comes  to  the 
names  which  are  the  elements  of  all  other  names  and  sentences : 
for  these  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  other  names  ? 
The  word  dya^oi/,  for  example,  as  we  were  saying,  is  a  compound 
of  (lyooTos  and  ^009.  And  probiibly  ^oos  is  made  up  of  other 
eleinenLs  and  these  again  of  others.  But  if  we  tnke  a  woid 
which  is  incapable  of  further  resolution,  then  we  shall  be  right 
in  saying  that  we  have  at  last  reached  a  primary  element,  which 
need  not  be  resolved  any  further. 

Her,  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Soc.  And  suppose  the  names  about  which  you  are  now  ask- 
ing should  turn  (»ut  to  be  primary  elements,  then  their  truth  or 
law  must  be  examined  according  to  some  new  method. 

Her,  That  is  very  likely. 

Soc.  Yes,  Hermogenes,  that  is  very  likely.  All  that  has 
preceded  certainly  leads  up  to  this  conclusion.  And  if,  as  I 
think,  the  conclusion  is  true,  then  I  shall  again  say  to  you,  come 
and  l.idp  me,  that  I  may  not  fall  into  some  absurdity  m  stating 
the  principle  of  primary  names. 

Her.  Li;t  me  hear,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist  you. 

Soc.  I  think  that  you  will  acknowledge  with  me,  that  one 
principle  is  applicable  to  all  names,  primary  as  well  as  second- 
ary, when  regar.led  simply  as  names. 

Her.   Ct-rtainly. 

Soc.  All  the  names  that  we  have  been  explaining  were  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  nature  of  things. 
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Her.  Of  oourae. 

Soc.  And  this  it  troe  of  the  primarj  qaite  as  mach  as  of  the 
secDndary  names,  as  is  implied  in  their  being  names  ? 

Her.  Surelj. 

Soc.  But  the  secondary,  as  I  oonceiye,  derive  their  signifi- 
cance from  the  primarj. 

Her,    That  is  evident. 

Soe,  Very  good  ;  but  then  how  do  the  primary  names  which 
preceile  analysis  show  the  natures  of  things,  as  far  ns  iher  can 
be  shown ;  which  they  must  do,  if  they  are  to  be  real  iiamt* s  ? 
And  here  I  will  ask  you  a  question :  Suppose  that  we  h;ul  no 
voice  or  tongue,  and  wanted  to  coinmuiiicace  with  one  another, 
should  we  not,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  make  signs  witli  tlie 
hands  and  head  and  the  rest  of  the  Ixxly  ? 

Her.  There  would  be  no  choice,  Socrates. 
.  .^..  Soc.  We  should  imitate  the  nature  of  the  thin<; ;  the 
elevation  of  our  hands  to  heaven  would  mean  lis^htne^s 
:uid  iipwarduess ;  heaviness  and  downwardness  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  letting  them  drop  to  the  ground ;  the  running  of  a 
horse,  or  any  other  animal,  would  be  expressed  by  the  most 
nearly  similar  gestures  of  our  own  frame. 

Her,  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  do  anything  else. 

Soc.  Yes ;  by  bodily  imitation  only  can  the  body  ever  be 
supposed  to  express  anything. 

Her,  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  when  we  want  to  indicate  our  meaning,  either 
with  the  voice,  or  tongue,  or  mouth,  is  not  the  indication  of  any- 
thing by  means  of  them  identical  with  their  imitation  of  that 
thing? 

Her.  That,  I  think,  must  be  acknowledged. 

Soc.  Then  a  name  is  a  vocal  imitation  of  that  which  the  vo- 
cal imitator  names  or  imitates  ? 

Her,  ThHt,  I  think,  is  true. 

Soc.  Nay,  my  friend,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  have 
not  reached  the  truth  as  yet. 

Her.    Why  not  ? 

Soc.  Because  then  we  should  be  obligcMl  to  admit  that  the 
people  who  imitate  sheep,  or  cocks,  or  other  animals,  name  that 
which  they  imitate. 

Her.  Thai  is  true. 

S>c.  Then  could  I  have  been  riorht  in  savint;  what  I  did  ? 

Ifer.  In  mv  opinion,  no.  lint  I  wish  tint  vou  would  t'*il 
nic,  S*»crat*'S,  what  sort  of  aH  imitation  \^  a  name? 
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Soe.  In  the  first  pboCy  I  slioold  cepl/,  not  a  musacal  imiu- 
tion.  although  tliat  is  also  Tocal ;  nor,  again,  an  imitation  of 
that  which  mosic  imitates ;  that,  in  my  judgment,  vronM  not 
he  naming.  Let  me  put  the  matter  thus :  all  objects  have 
sound  and  figure,  and  many  have  color? 

Ber,  Ceruinlj. 

Soe.  But  the  art  of  naming  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  forms  of  imitiition ;  the  arts  which 
have  to  do  with  them  are  music  and  drawin*;. 

Ifer.  True. 

Soc  Again,  is  theru  not  a  notion  or  essence  of  each  thin;;; 
just  as  there  is  in  ciilor,  or  figure,  or  sound  ?  An*!  is  tliere 
not  an  essence  of  color  and  sound  as  well  as  of  anything  else 
which  uLiv  be  said  to  have  an  e:?3cnce  ? 

Her.  'riiat  is  true. 

Soc.  Well,  and  if  any  one  could  express  the  es-<ence  of  ejich 
thing  in  letters  and  syllables,  would  he  not  express  the  nature 
of  each  tiling  ? 

Her.  Certaiulv  he  would. 

Soe.  The  musician  and  the  painter  were  the  two  names    .^^ . 
which  you  gave  to  the  two  other  imititors.      What  will 
this  imitator  be  called? 

flitr.  I  imagine,  Socrates,  that  he  must  be  the  nnmer,  or 
ii.-i  iie-giver,  of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

Soc.  If  this  is  true,  then  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  coiHlition 
to  consider  the  names  p^  (stream),  uiax  (lo  gi>).  crxcVis  (reten- 
tion), about  which  you  were  asking;  and  we  maiy  see  whether 
the  namer  has  grasped  the  nuture  of  them  in  letters  and  sylla- 
bles in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  essence  or  not. 

ffer.  Very  good. 

«S<>c.  But  are  these  the  only  primary  names,  or  are  there 
others  ? 

Her.  There  must  be  others. 

Soc.  Tes,  that  I  should  expect.  But  how  shall  we  analyze 
them,  and  where  doe^  the  imitator  begin?  Imitation  of  the 
essence  is  made  by  syllables  and  letters  ;  ought  we  not,  there- 
fore, first  to  se))arate  the  letters,  just  as  those  who  are  beginning 
rhythm  tirst  distingui-h  the  powers  of  single  elements,  and  iheu 
of  compounds,  and  iht'n,  :iud  not  until  then,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  rhythms  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.  Must  we  not  Ix'^in   in   the  same  wav  with  letteri* ;  first 
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8«»pu rating  the  vowels  into  cla-^ses,  and  tlieii  the  consonants  and 
luuti'S,  accoi*diug  to  the  received  distinctions  of  the  learned; 
iiIt^o  the  semi-vowels,  which  are  not  vowels,  neither  are  they 
mutes ;  and  the  ditiferences  of  the  vowels  themselves  ?  and 
wlien  we  have  perfected  the  classificatiun  of  things,  then  we 
shall  give  them  names  and  see  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  letters, 
there  are  any  classes  to  which  they  may  be  all  referri'd ;  ^  aiul 
hence  we  shall  see  their  natures,  and  see,  too,  whether .  they 
h:ive  in  them  classes  as  there  are  in  the  letters ;  and  when  we 
have  well  considered  all  this  we  shall  know  how  to  apply  them 
—  whether  one  letter  is  used  to  denote  one  thing,  or  wheilier 
there  is  to  be  an  admixture  of  several  of  them  ;  just  as  in  paiut- 
iiig  the  painter,  who  wants  to  depict  anything,  sometimes  uses 
purple  only,  or  any  otlier  color,  and  soinetime.'i  mixes  up  several 
colors.  :is  his  metliotl  is  when  he  has  to  paint  Hesh  color  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  —  lie  uses  his  colors  as  his  iiguren  appear  to 
require  them ;  and  so,  too,  we  shall  apply  letters  to  the  expres- 
sion of  object^,  either  single  letters  when  requireil,  or  sevend 
,y^  letters  ;  and  then  we  shall  form  j^yllaides,  as  they  are 
cidled,  and  from  syllables  make  nouns  and  verbs;  and 
tlins,  at  last,  from  tlie  combinations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  arrive 
at  language,  large  and  fair  and  whole  ;  an<l  a<  the  painter  matle 
a  Hgurc,  even  so  shall  we  make  speecii  by  the  art  of  the  namt-r 
or  the  rhetorician,  or  bv  some  art  or  other.  Xot  that  I  am  lit- 
erally  ^peaiking  of  ourselves,  but  I  was  carried  away  —  mean- 
ing to  say  tlnit  this  was  tlie  way  in  which  the  ancients  formed 
language,  and  what  they  put  together  we  must  take  to  pieces 
in  like  manner,  if  we  are  to  attain  a  scientific  view  of  the  whole 
subject;  and  we  must  see  whether  the  primary, and  also  whether 
tiie  secondary  elements  are  rightly  given  or  not,  for  if  they  are 
not,  the  composition  of  them,  my  dear  Hennogenes,  will  be  a 
sorry  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Her,  That,  Socrates,  I  can  quite  believe. 

Soc.  Well,  but  do  you  suppose  that  you  are  able  to  analyse 
them  in  this  way  ?  for  I  am  certain  that  I  am  noL 

Her,  Much  less  am  I  likely  tf)  be  able. 

Soc.  Shall  we  leave  them,  then?  or  shall  we  seek  to  dis- 
cover, if  we  can,  something  about  them,  according  to  the  meas* 
ure  of  our  ability,  saying  by  way  of  preface,  as  I  said  before  of 
the  irods,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  truth  about  them,  and 

1  The  text  \%  here  uncertain  ;   the  most  probahle  meaning  haa  been  foQowed. 
Cp.  Thaettnift,  271. 
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do  but  attain  conjecture  of  human  notiood  of  them.  And  iu 
this  present  inquiry,  let  us  keep  sajini^  to  ourselves,  as  we  pro* 
ceedf  that  this  is  the  true  method  which  we  or  others  who 
would  analyze  langmige  to  any  purpose  must  follow ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  as  men  8;«y,  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  caa 
with  tliem.     What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Ber,  I  very  much  approve. 

Soe.  Tiiat  objects  should  be  limited  and  find  an  expression 
in  letters  and  sylhibles  may  appear  ridiculous,  Hermogenes,  but 
this  cannot  be  helped  —  there  is  no  bettor  principle  to  which 
we  can  look  for  the  truth  of  first  name^^.  Deprived  of  this,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  **  Deus  ex  machina,'*  like  the  tragic 
poets,  who  have  their  gods  suspended  in  the  air ;  and  wu  must 
get  out  of  the  ditHcuUy  iu  their  fasliiun,  by  Siiyiug  that  '*  the 
gods  gave  the  first  names,  and  therefore  they  are  right."  This 
will  be  the  best  contrivance,  or  perhaps  that  other  notion  may 
be  even  better  still,  of  deriving  them  from  some  barbarous 
people,  for  the  barbarians  are  older  than  we  are ;  or  we  nmy 
say  tiiat  antiquity  has  ca<t  a  veil  over  them,  which  is  the  .  ^/^ 
same  sort  of  excuse  as  the  last ;  for  all  tliese  are  not  rea- 
sons but  only  ingenious  excuses  for  having  no  reasons.  And 
yet  any  sort  of  ignorance  of  first  oV  primitive  names  involves 
an  ignorance  of  secondary  words ;  for  they  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  primary.  Clearly  then  tlie  professor  of  lan- 
guages siiould  be  able  to  give  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  first 
names,  or  let  him  be  assured  he  will  only  talk  nonsense  about 
the  rest.     Do  you  not  suppose  that  this  is  true  ? 

&r.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc,  My  first  notions  of  original  names  are  truly  wild  and 
ridiculous,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  impart  them  to  you  if 
you  desire,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  communicate  to  me  in  re- 
turn anything  better  that  you  may  have. 

Her,  Fear  not ;  I  will  do  my  besL 

Soe,  In  the  first  place,  the  letter  ^  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  instrument  expressing  ail  motion  (kiVto-ic).  But  I  have 
not  yet  explained  the  meaning  of  this  latter  word,  which  is  just 
u<ri9  ;  for  the  letter  tj  was  not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  who 
only  employed  c ;  and  the  root  is  kiciv,  which  is  a  dialectical 
form,  the  .«ame  as  Uvai,  And  the  oM  wonl  KLvrfai^  will  be  cor- 
rectly given  as  tco-ts  in  corresponding  modern  letters.  Assum- 
ing this  foreign  root  kUiv,  and  allowing  for  the  change  of  the  i; 
and  the  insertion  of  the  v,  we  have  KUnqtri^^  which  should  have 
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been  Kulvrfcri^  or  cltrcc ;  and  aiwts  Is  the  iH>gative  of  ccrfti  (or 
cXcrts),  aud  has  been  improved  into  arao-ir.  No«r  the  letter  p,  as 
I  was  saying,  appeared  to  tlus  iinposer  of  uames  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  expression  of  motion ;  and  he  frequenilj  nses 
the  letter  for  this  pur|>o8e :  for  example,  in  the  actual  word  pwt 
and  po^  he  represeiitn  motion  by  ^ ;  al>o  in  the  words  rpofto; 
(trembling),  rpaxy^  (I'ugged)  ;  and  again,  in  wordii  snch  as 
Opav€iv  (cnish),  lepovtiv  (strike),  ^Murcty  (bruise),  fipvvrtiv 
(break),  Kcp/uiart(cty  (crumble),  ^viifitlv  (whirl)  :  of  all  these 
sorts  of  movements  he  generally  finds  an  expression  in  the  let- 
ter R,  liecaiise,  as  I  imagine,  he  had  observed  that  the  tongue 
was  most  agitated  aud  least  at  rest  in  the  pronunciation  of  tliis 
letter,  which  he  therefore  used  in  order  to  expre.*s  motion,  just 
as  he  used  i  to  express  the  subtle  elements  which  pass  tlirough 
..^-  all  tilings.  This  is  why  he  use-*  the  letter  i  its  imitative  of 
mution,  ccVai,  UaOau  Aud  thei*e  is  another  class  c»f  let- 
ters, 0,  ^,  <r  and  4*  of  which  the  pronunciation  is  accompanied  by 
great  expenditure  of  wind ;  these  are  used  in  tlie  imitation  of 
such  notions  as  tlntxpov  (shivering),  iiov  (seetliing),  a€urtBai 
(to  be  shaken),  atta-fioi  (shock),  and  are  generally  introdnced  by 
the  imposer  of  names  when  he  wants  to  imitate  what  is  windy. 
He  seems  also  to  have  thought  that  the  closing  and  pressure  of 
the  tongue  in  the  utterance  of  3  and  r  had  a  notion  of  binding 
and  rest  in  a  place :  he  further  observed  the  limpid  movement 
of  K,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  tongue  slips,  and  in  this 
he  found  the  expression  of  smoothness,  as  in  Xcios  (level),  and 
in  the  word  oKLcOavtiv  (to  slip)  itself,  Xxvapov  (sleek),  koAAmScc 
(gluey),  and  the  like ;  the  heavier  sound  of  y  detained  the  slip- 
ping tongue,  and  in  the  union  of  the  two  found  the  expression 
of  a  glutinous,  clammy  nature,  as  in  yXurxpo^  ykvKv%  ykatMrj^ 
The  V  he  observe«i  to  be  sounded  from  within,  and  therefore  to 
have  a  notion  of  inwardness ;  this  he  gave  to  iv^y  and  crrd? : 
a  he  assigned  to  the  expression  of  size,  and  tj  of  length,  because 
they  are  great  letters :  o  was  the  sign  of  roundness,  and  there- 
fore there  is  plenty  of  o  mixed  up  in  the  word  yoyyvkov  (round) 
Thus  did  the  legislator,  impre^^sing  signs  and  names  on  things 
in  letters  and  syllables,  and  out  of  these  compounding  others 
also  by  imitation.  That  is  my  view,  Hermogenes,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  names ;  bnt  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Ciatylus  has 
more  to  say. 

Ifer.   Bnt,  Socrates,  as  I  was  telling  you    before,  Crwtyhi:* 
mystifies  me ;  he  t>ays  that  there  is  a  Ktness  of  names,  but  lie 
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never  explnins  what  this  fitness  is,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  whetlier 
his  obscurity  is  intended  or  not.  Tell  me  now,  Cratyla<*,  here 
ill  the  presence  of  Socrates,  do  you  agree  in  what  Socrates 
has  been  saying  about  names,  or  have  you  something  better  of 
your  own  ?  and  if  you  have,  tell  me  what  your  view  is,  and 
then  you  will  either  learu  of  Socrates,  or  Socrates  and  I  will 
learn  of  you. 

CraL  Well,  but  surely,  Hermo<renes,  you  do  not  snppose  that 
you  can  learn,  or  I  explain,  any  subject  of  importance  all  in  a 
tnoment ;  at  any  rate,  not  such  a  subject  as  language,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  greatest  of  all. 

Her,  No,  indeed ;  but,  as  Hesiod  says,  and  I  ag^ree  with     ,^^ 
him,  ^  to  add  little  to  little  "  is  worth  while.     And.  there- 
fore, if  you  think  that  you  can  do  any  goo<l  at  all,  however 
small,  take  a  little  trouble  and  oblige  Socmtes,  and  me  too,  who 
certainty  have  a  claim  upon  you. 

S  c.  1  am  by  no  means  positive,  Cratylus,  in  the  view  which 
Hermogenes  and  myself  have  worked  out,  and  therefore  I  should 
like  to  hear  yours,  which  I  dare  say  is  far  better,  and  which,  if 
better,  I  shall  gladly  receive.  For  you  have  evidt»ntly  reflected 
on  these  mattera,  and  had  teachers,  and  if  you  have  really  a 
better  theory  of  the  truth  of  names,  you  may  add  me  to  the 
number  of  your  disciples. 

CraL  You  are  right,  Socrates,  in  saying  that  I  have  attended 
to  these  matters,  and  not  impossibly  I  might  turn  you  into  a 
disciple.  But  I  fear  that  the  reverse  is  the  more  probable,  for, 
as  I  remember,  Achilles  in  the  "  Prayers  "  says  to  Ajax,  — 

**  Illustrious  AJax,  son  of  Telamon,  kins^  of  men, 
Tou  appear  to  have  spoken  in  ail  tilings  mucii  to  my  mind." 

And  you,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  be  an  oracle,  and  to  give 
answers  much  to  my  mind,  wiiether  you  are  inspired  by  Euthy- 
phro,  or  whether  some  Muse  may  have  long  been  an  inhabitant 
of  your  breast,  unconsciously  to  yourself. 

Soc.  Excellent  Cratylus,  I  marvel  at  my  own  wisdom,  and 
am  incredulous.  And  I  think  that  I  ouo:ht  to  reconsider  what 
I  am  saying,  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  self-deception  — 
when  the  deceiver  is  always  at  home  and  always  with  you  — 
that  is,  indeed,  temble,  and  therefore  I  ou<zht  oflen  to  retrace 
my  steps  and  endeavor  to  ^look  fore  and  alt,"  as  tiie  aforesaid 
Homer  say?*.  Have  we  not  been  saying  that  the  true  name  indi* 
cates  the  nature  of  tlie  thing :  Is  that  acknowledged  ? 
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CraL  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  quite  troe,  as  I  am  disposed  to 

thiok. 

Soe,  Names,  then,  are  given  in  order  to  instmct  ?  . 

OraL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  naming  is  an  art,  and  has  artificers? 

Crat.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  who  are  they  ? 
.^q        CraL  The  legisUtors,  of  whom  yon  spoke  at  first 

Soe.  And  does  this  art  grow  up  among  men  like  other 
arts  ?  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean :  Of  painters,  some  are 
better  and  some  worse  ? 

CrcU,  Yes. 

Soe.  The  better  painters  execute  their  works,  I  mean  their 
figures,  better,  and  the  worse  execute  them  won»e;  and  of 
builders  also,  the  better  sort  build  fiiirer  houses,  and  the  worse 
build  them  worse. 

Crat.  True. 

Soe.  And  among  legislators,  there  are  some  who  do  their 
work  better  and  some  worse  ? 

Crai.  No,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 

Soe.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  some  laws  are  better  and 
others  worse? 

Crat.  No,  indeed. 

Soe.  Or  that  oue  name  is  better  than  another  ? 

Crat.   Certainly  not 

m 

Soe.  Then  all  names  are  rightly  imposed  ? 

Crat.  Yes,  if  they  are  names  at  all. 

Soe.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  name  of  our  friend  Her- 
mogeues,  which  was  mentioned  before :  Assuming  that  he  has 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  Hermes  in  him,  shall  we  say  tliat  this 
is  not  his  name  or  a  wron^  name  ? 

Crat.  I  should  reply  that  this  name  is  not  his,  but  only  ap- 
pears to  be  his,  and  is  really  that  of  somebody  else,  who  has  the 
nature  whicli  the  name  indictites. 

Soe.  And  if  a  mau  were  to  call  him  Hermogenes,  would  he 
not  be  even  speaking  falsely?  For  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whetiier  you  can  call  him  Hermogenes,  if  he  is  not 

Crat.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  Are  you  maintaining  that  falsehood  b  impossible  ?  For 
to  that  I  should  answer,  that  there  have  been  plenty  of  liars  in 
all  VL^fn. 

Crat.  Why,  Socrates,  how  can  a  man  say  that  which  m  not? 
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-—say  something  and  yet  nothing?     For  is  not  falsehood  say* 
ing  the  thing  which  is  not? 

So€.  That  my  friend,  is  an  argument  which  is  too  subtle  for 
me  at  my  age.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  are 
one  of  those  philosophers  who  think  that  falsehood  may  be 
spoken  but  not  said  ? 

CWxt  Neither  spoken  nor  said. 

Soe,  Nor  uttered  nor  addressed.  For  example :  If  a  person, 
saluting  you  as  a  stranger,  were  to  take  your  hand  and  9ay : 
"Hail,  Athenian  stranger,  Hermogenes  son  of  Sraicrion/'  — 
these  words,  whether  spoken,  said,  uttere<l,  or  addressetl,  would 
have  no  application  to  you  but  only  to  our  friend  Hermogenes, 
or  perhaps  to  nobu<ly  at  all  ? 

Crat,  In  my  opiuion,  Socrates,  tho  speaker  would  only  be 
talking  non^^ense. 

Soc,  Well,  but  that  will  be  quite  enough  for  me,  if  you  will 
tell  me  wiiether  the  nonsense  would  be  true  or  fal^e,  or    .^^ 
partly  true  and  partly  false :  that  is  all  which  I  want  to 
know. 

Crat.  I  should  say  that  the  motion  of  his  lips  would  be  an 
unmeaning  sound  like  the  noise  of  Immmering  at  a  brazen  pot. 

Soc.  Hut  let  us  see,  Crarylus.  whether  tliere  may  not  be  a 
middle  term  between  us,  for  you  would  admit  that  the  name  is 
not  the  same  as  the  thing  named  ? 

Crat,  I  should. 

Soc.  And  would  you  further  acknowledge  that  the  name  is 
an  imit^itioti  of  tlie  thino^  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Ajid  you  would  say  that  pictures  are  also  imitations  of 
things,  but  in  another  way  ? 

Crat.  Yes. 

Soc.  1  dare  say  that  you  may  be  right,  and  that  I  do  not 
rightly  underst«ind  you.  Please  to  say,  then,  whether  both 
sorts  of  imitation  (I  mean  both  pictures  or  words)  are  not 
equally  attributable  and  applicable  to  the  things  imitated. 

Crat.  Thev  are. 

Soc.  First  look  at  the  matter  thus :  you  may  attnbute  the 
likeness  of  the  man  to  the  man,  and  of  the  woman  to  the 
woman  ;  and  so  of  anything  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  conversely  you  may  attribute  the  likeness  of  the 
man  ]o  the  woman,  and  of  the  woman  to  the  man  ? 
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OraU  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  are  both  modes  of  assigniDg  them  right»  or  only 
die  first  ? 

Crat,  Onlj  the  first 

Soe.  That  is  to  say,  the  mode  of  assignment  which  attribates 
to  each  that  which  belongs  to  them  and  is  like  them  ? 

Crat,  That  is  my  view. 

Soc,  Now  then,  as  I  am  desirous  that  we,  being  friends, 
should  have  a  good  understanding  about  the  argument,  let  me 
state  my  view  to  you :  the  first  mode  of  assignment,  whether 
applied  to  figures  or  to  names,  I  call  right,  and  when  applied 
to  names  only,  true  as  well  as  right ;  and  the  other  mode  of 
giving  and  assigning  the  name  which  is  unlike,  I  call  wrong, 
and  in  the  case  of  names,  false  as  well  as  wrong. 

Crat,  That  may  be  true,  Socrates,  in  the  case  of  pictures ; 
they  may  be  wrongly  as.'«igne<l ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  names 
—  they  must  be  always  riglit. 

Soc,  Why,  what  is  the  difference  ?  May  I  not  go  to  a  man 
and  say  to  him,  "  This  is  your  picture,*'  showing  him  his  own 
likeness,  or  perhaps  the  likeness  of  a  woman  ;  and  when  I  say 
"  show,"  I  mean  bring  before  the  sense  of  sight  ? 

Crat,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  may  I  not  go  to  him  again,  and  say,  ^  This  is  your 
name  ?  "  Now  the  name,  like  the  picture,  is  an  imitation  ;  and 
.Q.  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  may  say  to  him,  "^  This  is  your 
name ; "  and  then  I  may  bring  to  his  sense  of  hearing  the 
imitation,  and  iiay,  **  This  is  a  man  \**  or  of  a  female  of  the 
human  species,  and  say,  ^  This  is  a  woman,**  as  the  case  may 
be.     Is  not  all  that  quite  possible  ? 

Crat,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  that. 

Soc,  That  is  very  good  of  you,  if  I  am  right,  which  need 
hardly  be  disputed  at  present.  But  if  I  can  assign  names  as 
well  as  pictures  to  objects,  the  right  assignment  of  them  may 
be  said  to  be  truth,  and  the  wrong  assignment  of  them  false- 
hood. Now  if  there  be  such  a  wrong  assignment  of  names, 
there  may  also  be  a  wrong  or  inappnipriate  assignment  of  verbs ; 
and  if  of  names  and  verbs,  then  of  sentences,  for  I  suppose  that 
they  must  be  made  up  of  them.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Cratylus  ? 

Crat  I  agree  ;  and  think  that  what  you  say  Ih  very  good. 

Soc,  And  further  admitting  that  primitive  nouns  may  be 
compared  to  pictures,  then  as  in  pictures  yon  may  give  all  ihe 
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appropriate  onion  and  figures,  or  joa  maj  not  gire  iliem  all  — 
some  may  be  wanung ;  or  too  many  or  too  much  maj  be  added  ? 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

CraL  Yes  ;  that  is  true. 

Soe.  And  he  who  gires  all  gives  a  perfect  picture  or  figure; 
and  he  who  takes  away  or  adds  also  gives  a  picture  or  figure, 
but  uot  a  good  oiie  ? 

CraL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  upon  the  same  principle,  he  who  by  syllables  and 
letters  imitates  the  nature  of  thing}«,  if  he  gives  all  that  m  ap- 
propriate will  produce  a  good  image,  or  in  oUier  wonls  a  name  ; 
but  if  he  subtracts  or  perhaps  adds  a  little,  the  image  which  he 
makes  will  not  be  a  good  one ;  whence  I  infer  that  some  names 
are  well  and  others  ill  made  ? 

CraL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Tlieii  the  artist  of  names  may  be  sometimes  goo<l,  or  he 
may  l>e  bad  ;  tliat  is  also  true  ? 

CraL    Yes. 

Soc,  And  this  artist  of  names  is  called  the  legislator  ? 

CraL   Yes. 

Soc.  Then  like  other  artists  the  legislator  may  be  good  or  he 
may  be  l)ad  :  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that,  assuming  our 
previous  admission  ? 

Crat.  That  is  true,  Socrates ;  but  jou  see  that  the  case  of 
language  is  different;  when  by  the  help  of  grammar  we  assign 
the  leiters  a  or  fi,  or  any  other  letters  to  a  certain  name,  .«,^ 
then,  if  we  add,  or  subtract,  or  misplace  a  letter,  the  name 
which  is  written  is  not  only  written  wrongly,  but  not  written  at 
all ;  and  in  case  of  any  of  these  accidents  happening,  becomes 
other  than  a  name. 

Soc.  liut  that  view  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  Cratylns. 

CraL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  believe  that  what  you  say  mnj  be  true  about  multi- 
plications of  number,  which  must  be  just  what  they  are,  or  not 
be  at  all  ;  for  example,  the  number  ten  at  once  becomes  other 
than  ten  if  a  unit  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  this  is  true  of  any 
other  number:  but  I  hardly  think  that  the  truth  of  qualitative 
existence,  or  of  images  at  all,  is  of  this  nature  ;  I  sliouid  say 
rather  that  the  image,  if  expressing  in  every  point  the  entire 
reality,  would  no  longer  be  an  image.  Let  us  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  two  objects:  one  of  them  shall  be  Cnitylu.",  and  the 
otiier  the  image  of  Cratylus;  and  we  will  suppose,  furtlier,  that 
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some  god  makes  not  only  a  representation  such  as  a  pninter 
would  make  of  your  outward  form  and  color,  but  also  creates 
an  inward  nature  like  yours,  having  the  same  warmth  and  flex- 
ure ;  and  infuses  into  this  a  motion,  aiicl  soul,  and  mind,  such  as 
that  with  which  you  are  endued,  and  in  a  word  copies  all  your 
qualities,  and  places  them  by  yon  in  another  fbnn ;  would  you 
say  that  this  was  Cratylus,  and  the  image  of  Cratyliis,  or  that 
there  were  two  Cratyluses  ? 

CraL  I  should  say  tliat  there  were  two  Cratyluse:«. 

Soc.  Tlien  you  see,  my  friend,  that  we  must  find  some  other 
principle  of  correctness  in  images,  and  also  in  names ;  and  not 
insist  that  an  image  is  no  longer  an  image  in  which  something 
is  added  or  subtracted.  Do  yon  not  perceiye  that  ima^^ies  are 
very  far  from  having  qualities  which  are  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  realities  which  tliey  represent? 

Crat,  Yes,  I  see  that 

Soc,  But,  then,  how  ridiculous  would  be  the  effect  of  names 
on  things,  if  they  were  exactly  the  same  with  them  !  For  they 
would  be  the  doubles  of  them,  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  are  the  names  and  which  are  the  realities. 

CraU  That  is  true. 

Soc,  Tlien  fear  not,  but  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  one 
name  may  be  correctly  and  another  incorrectly  given  ;  and  do 
not  insist  that  the  name  shall  be  exactlv  the  same  as  the  rtt 
ipsay  but  allow  the  occasional  assignation  of  a  wrong  letter; 
and  if  of  a  letter  also  of  a  noun  in  a  sentence,  and  if  of  a  noun 
also  of  a  sentence  in  a  sentence  which  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
matter,  and  acknowledge  that  the  thing  may  be  named,  and  de- 
scribed, so  long  as  the  general  character  of  the  thing  spoken  of 
is  retained ;  and  this,  as  you  will  remember,  was  remarked  by 
.(.Q  Hermogenes  and  myself  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
names  of  the  letters. 

CraL  Yes,  I  remember. 

Soc,  Good ;  and  when  this  character  is  preserved,  even  if 
some  of  the  proper  letters  are  wanting,  still  the  thing  is  signi- 
fied ;  well,  if  all  the  letters  are  given ;  not  well,  when  only  a 
few  of  them  are  given.  I  think  that  we  had  better  admit  this, 
or  truth  will  say,  ^  Too  late  "to  us  as  to  the  belated  traveller 
in  Aegina,  and  at  things  we  shall  never  arrive ;  or  if  not,  you 
must  fiud  out  some  new  notion  of  correctne^is  of  names,  an<l  no 
longer  maintain  that  a  name  is  the  expression  of  a  thinff  in  let- 
ters or  fvyllables ;  for  if  vou  say  both,  you  will  be  inconsistent 
with  yourself. 
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Crat  I  quite  acknowledge,  Socrates,  the  tmth  of  what  700 
saj,  which  is  very  reasonable. 

Soe,  Then  as  we  are  agreed  thus  far,  let  us  ask  oarselrea 
whether  the  name  to  be  good  oaght  not  to  have  the  proper 
letters  ? 

Crat,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  proper  letters  are  those  which  are  like  the 
things? 

CraL  Yes. 

Soc,  Enough  then  of  names  which  are  rightly  given.  And 
in  names  which  are  incorrectly  given,  the  greater  part  may  be 
supposed  to  be  made  up  of  proper  and  similar  letter?,  or  there 
would  be  no  likeness  ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  part  which  is  im* 
proper,  and  spoils  the  formation  of  the  word  :  yon  would  admit 
that? 

Crat  There  would  be  no  use,  Socrates,  in  my  fighting  about 
that,  as  I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  a  name  which  is  incorrectly 
given  is  a  name  at  all. 

Soc,  Do  you  admit  that  a  name  is  the  representation  of  a 
thing? 

CroU,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  do  you  not  allow  that  some  nouns  are  primitive, 
and  some  derived  ? 

Crat,  Yes,  I  do. 

Soc.  Then  if  you  admit  that  primitive  or  first  nouns  are  rep* 
resentations  of  things,  is  there  any  better  way  of  framing  repre- 
sentations than  by  assimilating  them  to  the  objects  as  much  as 
you  can ;  or  do  you  prefer  the  notion  of  Hermogenes  and  of 
many  others  who  say  that  names  are  conventional,  and  have  a 
meaning  to  those  who  have  agreed  about  them,  and  who  have 
previous  knowledge  of  the  things  intended  by  them,  and  that 
convention  is  the  only  principle ;  and  whether  you  abide  by  our 
present  convention,  or  make  a  new  and  oppo^^ite  one,  according 
to  which  yon  call  small  great  and  great  small  —  that,  as  they  say, 
makes  no  difference,  if  you  are  only  agreed:  Wliich  of  these  two 
notions  do  you  prefer? 

Crat,  There  is  the  most  utter  and  entire  difference,  Soo-  ^ . 
rates,  between  representation  by  likeness,  and  representa- 
tion by  any  chance  sign. 

Soc,  Very  good :  but  if  the  name  is  to  be  like  the  thing,  the 
letters  out  of  which  the  first  names  are  composed  must  also  be 
like  things.     Returning  to  the  image  of  the  picture,  I  would  ask, 
YOU.  L  4.3 
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How  could  ADj  one  ayer  compose  a  picture  which  would  be  like 
aajthiog  at  aH,  if  there  were  not  pigmeuta  in  nature  whicb  re- 
•embled  the  things  imitated,  and  cot  of  which  the  picture  is 
composed  ? 

OraL  Impossible. 

Soc.  No  more  could  names  ever  resemble  any  actually  existing 
thing,  ttuless  the  original  elements  of  which  thej  are  compounded 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  objects  of  which  the  names,  are  the 
imitation  :  And  the  original  elements  are  letters? 

CrcU,  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  me  now  inyite  jou  to  consider  what  Hermogenes 
and  I  were  saying  about  sounds*  Do  you  agree  with  me  that 
the  letter  /S  is  expressive  of  motion  and  hardness?  Were  we 
right  or  wrong  in  staying  that  3 

CrcU.  I  should  say  that  you  were  right. 

Soc,  And  that  X  was  expressive  of  smoothness,  and  softness, 
and  the  like  ? 

CrcU,  Right  in  that,  toow 

Soc.  And  yet,  as  you  are  aware,  that  which  is  called  by  us 
(nck-QpoTTp,  is  by  the  £retrians  called  aKXTjporrfp. 

CrcU.  Very  truew 

Soe.  But  are  the  letters  p  and  <r  equivalents ;  and  is  there  the 
same  sigDificance  to  them  in  the  termination  p,  which  there  is  to 
us  in  (T,  or  is  there  no  significance  to  one  of  us  ? 

CrcU.  I  should  say  that  there  ifr  a  significance  to  both  of  us. 

Soc,  In  as  far  as  they  are  like,  or  in  as  far  as  they  are  unlike  ? 

CrcU.  In  as  &£■  as  they  are  like. 

Soc,  Are  they  altogether  alike  ? 

CrcU,  Yes  ;  for-  the  purpose  of  expressing  motioxii 

Soc,  And  what  do  you.  say  of  the  inserdon  of  the  A.  ?  for  that 
is  expressive  not  of  hardness  but  of  sexiness. 

CrcU,  Why,  perhaps  that  is  wrongly  inserted,  Socrates,  and 
should  be  altered  into  p,  as  you  were  saying  to  Hermogenes,  and 
in  my  opinion  rightly,  when  you  spoke  of  adding  and  subtract 
ing  letters  upon  occasion. 

Soc,  GkKxL  But  still  the  word  is  intelligible  to  both  of  os; 
when  I  say  oxAi/pos,  you  koow  whet  I  mean. 

CrcU,.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  and  the  explanation  of  that  is 
cnstom. 

Soc,  And  what  is  custom  but  convention  ?  I  olter  a  sound 
435  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  meuniug  to*  me,  and  you  know  the  mean- 
ing which  this  soimd  has  to  me ;  that  is  what  you  ara 
maintaining  ? 
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OraL  Yet. 

Soc,  But  if  when  I  speak  70a  know  my  meaning,  that  is  an 
indication  given  bj  me  to  yon  ? 

CraL  Yes. 

«Sbe.  And  jet  this  indication  of  my  meaning  may  proceed  not 
only  from  like,  but  from  unlike,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  X  in 
CKkrjf^orri^  But  if  this  is  true,  then  you  have  made  a  conven- 
tion with  yourself,  and  the  correctness  of  a  name  turus  out  ■•» 
be  convention,  since  letters  which  are  unlike  are  indicative 
equally  with  those  which  are  like,  if  they  are  sanctioned  h}' 
custom  and  convention.  And  even  supposiug  that  you  dis- 
tinguish custom  from  convention  ever  so  miich,  still  you  mu»t 
s:iy  that  custom  and  not  likeness  is  the  moile  of  indication,  for 
custom  may  indicate  by  the  unlike  as  well  as  by  the  like.  But 
as  we  are  agreed  about  this,  Cratylus  (for  I  shall  assume  that 
your  silence  gives  consent),  then  custom  and  convention  must 
be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  indication  of  our  thoughts ;  for 
suppose  we  tiike  the  instance  of  iKiniber,  how  can  you  ever 
iniiigine,  my  good  friend,  that  you  will  find  names  for  all  the 
numbers,  unless  yon  allow  that  which  you  term  convention  and 
agreement  to  be  in  some  way  concerned  witli  the  correctness  of 
names  ?  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  words  should  as  Car  as 
possible  iinitaie  things,  but  this  influence  of  imitation,  as  Her- 
mogenes  says,  is  but  a  mean  thing ;  and  convention,  which  is  a 
commonplace  appliance,  has  to  be  superadded  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  correctnei^s  in  names;  for  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  always,  or  almost  always,  use  likei»esses,  which  are  the 
appropriate  expressions,  that  would  be  the  most  perfect  state  of 
language ;  as  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  most  imperfect.  But 
let  me  ask  you,  what  is  the  force  of  names,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  tiiem? 

Crat.  The  use  of  names,  Socrates,  as  I  should  imagine,  is  to 
inform :  the  simple  truth  is,  that  he  who  knows  names  knows 
also  the  things  which  are  expressed  by  them. 

Soc.  I  suppo^^e  you  mean  to  say,  Cratylus,  that  as  the  name 
is,  so  is  also  the  thing ;  and  that  he  who  knows  the  one  will  also 
know  the  other,  because  they  are  similars,  and  there  is  one  and 
the  same  art  or  science  of  similars ;  and  therefore  you  would 
say,  that  he  who  knows  names  will  also  know  things. 

CraL  That  in  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Soc,  But  let  us  con.^ider  what  U  the  nature  of  tlii.-«  informa- 
tion about  things  which,  according  to  yr)U,  is  given  us  by  names  ? 
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Is  this  the  best  sort  of  infonnation  ?  or  is  there  any 
other  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

CraL  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  and  the  best  sort  of  in- 
formation about  them^  and  that  there  ciin  be  no  other. 

Soc,  But  do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  mo<le  of  discoveriug 
tliem?  —  that  he  who  didcovers  the  names  discovers  also  the 
things :  or  is  there  one  mode  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  of 
instruction  another  ? 

Crat,  I  certainly  believe  that  there  is  one  method  of  inquiry 
and  discovery,  and  also  of  instruction. 

Soc.  Well,  but  do  you  not  see,  Crutylus,  that  he  who  follows 
names  in  the  seai*ch  aifter  things,  and  analyzes  their  meaning,  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  deceived  ? 

Crat,  How  is  that? 

Soc,  Why  clearly  he  who  first  gave  names  gave  them  accord- 
ing to  hid  cuuceptiun  of  the  things  which  they  signified  —  you 
would  allow  that  ? 

CraL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  if  hi;i  conception  was  erroneous,  and  he  gave  names 
according  to  his  conception,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  us  who 
follow  him  ?     Shall  we  not  be  deceived  by  him  ? 

Crat,  But,  Socrates,  am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  he  must 
surely  have  known  ;  or  else,  as  I  was  saying,  his  names  would 
not  be  names  at  all  ?  And  you  have  a  dear  proof  tliat  he  has 
not  missed  the  truth,  which  is  this  —  that  he  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent :  did  you  ever  observe  in  speaking  that  all  words  have 
the  same  laws,  and  all  point  the  same  way  ? 

Soc,  But  that,  friend  Cratylus,  is  no  defense  of  him.  For 
if  he  did  begin  in  error,  he  may  have  forced  the  remainder 
into  agreement  with  the  original  error  and  with  himself;  there 
would  be  nothing  strange  in  this,  any  more  than  in  geometrical 
diagrams,  which  often  have  a  slight  and  invisible  flaw  in  tiie 
first  part  of  the  process,  and  are  consistently  mistaken  in  the 
long  deductions  which  follow*  And  this  is  the  reason  why  every 
man  should  expend  his  chief  thought  and  attention  on  the 
consideration  of  his  first  principles :  Are  they  or  are  tliey  not 
rightly  laid  down  ?  and  when  he  has  sii'ted  tiiem  all  the  rest 
will  follow.  But  I  should  be  astonished  to  find  that  names  are 
really  consistent.  Ajid  here  let  us  revert  to  our  former  di.**- 
cussiou  :  Were  we  not  saying  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  and 
progress,  and  fiux,  and  that  this  idea  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
names  ?  Do  you  not  conceive  that  to  be  the  meaning  of 
them? 
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CraL  Yes ;  that  is  their  meaning,  and  the  true  meaning. 

Soe.  Let  us  revert  to  kKitrrrnjoq^  and  observe  how  am-  -^- 
biguous  this  word  is,  seeming  rather  to  signify  the  stop- 
ping of  the  soul  at  things  than  the  going  round  with  them ;  and 
therefore  we  should  rather  leave  the  beginning  as  at  present, 
and  not  reject  the  c  (cp.  p.  412),  but  make  an  insertion  of  an  i 
instead  of  an  c  (not  irum/fii;,  but  ivvurrrnaj).  Take  another  ex- 
ample :  PiPaiov  is  clearly  the  expression  of  station  and  (Misi- 
tion,  and  not  of  motion.  Again,  the  word  loropia  bears  upon  thu 
face  of  it  the  stopping  of  the  stream ;  and  the  word  irioroi^  cer- 
tainly indicates  cessation  of  motion ;  then,  again,  h^VM  (mem- 
ory), as  any  one  may  see,  expresses  rest  in  tlie  foxil,  and  not  mo- 
tion. Moreover,  words  such  as  afiapria  and  <rv/x^opa,  which 
have  a  bad  sense  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  etymologies?  will  lie 
the  same  as  cnWats  and  irrLaTyjfjirj  and  other  wonls  which  have  a 
good  sense  (conip.  oftaprcii',  o-vvut^ac,  cn'crr^ac,  irvfjufiepttf dai);  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  afxaOia  and  aKoXao'ia,  for  afiaOia 
may  be  explained  as  17  a/xa  ^fJ»  lovro^  rupcui,  and  oKoXanria  as  17 
iiKoKovOia  Tois  Trpay/xocriv.  Thus,  the  names  which,  as  we  im- 
agine, have  the  worst  sense,  will  turn  out  to  be  like  those 
which  have  the  best.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
to  take  the  trouble,  you  might  Hnd  many  other  examples  which 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  giver  of  names  meiint  to 
imply,  not  that  things  were  in  motion  or  progres."*,  but  that  they 
were  at  rest,  which  is  the  opposite  of  motion. 

CraL  Yes,  Socrates ;  but  observe  that  the  greater  number 
of  words  express  motion. 

Soc,  What  of  that,  Cratylus?  Are  we  to  count  them  like 
votes,  and  is  correctness  of  names  the  voice  of,  the  majority  ? 
Are  we  to  say  that  of  whichever  sort  tliere  are  most,  those  are 
to  be  the  true  ones  ? 

CrcU,  No  ;  that  is  not  reasonable. 

Soe*  Certainly  not.  Let  us,  then,  have  done  with  tliis,  and 
proceed  to  another  question  about  which  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me.  Were  we  not  lately  acknowlo*!;;- 
ing  that  the  first  givers  of  names  in  states,  both  Hellenic  anti 
barbarous,  were  the  legislators,  and  that  the  art  wliich  gave 
names  was  the  art  of  the  legislator  ? 

CrcU,  Quite  tnie. 

Soc,  Tell  me,  then,  did  the  first  legislators,  who  were  the 
givers  of  the  first  names,  know  or  not  know  the  things  which 
they  naraeil  ? 
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CraL  I  imagine,  Socrates,  that  thejr  must  have  known. 
MOQ        Soc,  ^V^ly,  yes,  friend  Cratylus,  they  could  liaidly  have 
been  ignorant. 

Orat.  I  should  9ay  not. 

Soe.  Let  us  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed. 
You  were  saying,  if  you  remember,  that  he  who  gave  names 
must  haye  known  the  things  which  he  named ;  are  you  still  of 
that  opinion? 

CraL  That  I  am. 

Soc»  And  would  you  say  that  the  giver  of  the  first  names 
had  also  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he  named  ? 

Crat,  I  should. 

Soc,  But  how  could  he  have  learned  or  discovered  things 
from  names  if  the  primitive  names  were  not  yet  given?  And 
yet  we  mainhiiu  that  the  only  way  of  leiu-uing  or  discovering 
things,  is  either  by  learning  their  nainc:s  of  others  or  discover- 
ing tliem  ourselves. 

CraL  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  th;it,  Socrates. 

S<>c,  But  if  things  are  only  to  bti  known  through  nam&s  how 
can  we  snppo-t*^  that  the  givers  of  names  hod  knowledge,  or  were 
legislators  before  there  were  names  at  all,  ami  ihereti>re  before 
they  could  have  knowu  them  ? 

CraL  I  believe,  Socrascs,  (he  true  account  of  the  matter  to 
be,  that  a  power  more  than  human  gave  things  their  (irst  names, 
Hud  that  the  names  which  were  thus  given  are  necessarily  their 
true  names. 

Soc,  Then  how  came  the  giver  of  the  names,  if  he  was  an 
inspired  being  or  God,  to  contradict  himself,  as  he  would  have 
done  if,  as  we  were  saying,  he  made  some  names  expre-sive  of 
rest  and  others  of  motion?  Or  do  you  think  that  we  were 
mistiiken  in  saying  this  ? 

CraL  But  I  do  uoL  suppose  that  he  did  make  both  of  them. 

Soc.  And  which,  then,  did  he  make,  my  good  friend  ;  those 
which  are  expressive  of  rest,  or  those  which  are  expressive  of 
motion  ?  That  is  a  point  which,  as  I  said  before,  cannot  be 
determined  by  counting  them. 

CrcU»  No  :  that  ought  not  to  be  the  way,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But  if  this  is  a  battle  of  names,  and  some  of  them  are 
asserting  that  they  are  like  the  truth,  and  others  that  they  are, 
how  or  by  what  criterion  are  we  to  decide  between  them  ? 
For  there  are  no  other  names  to  which  appeal  can  be  made, 
but  obviously  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  htandoiil  whidi, 
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without  employing  names,  will  make  clear  which  of  the  two 
are  right ;  aud  this,  as  is  obvious,  is  a  standard  which  shows 
the  truth  of  things. 

CraL  I  agree. 

Soc.  But  if  that  is  true,  Cratjlus,  then  I  suppose  that  things 
may  be  known  without  names  ? 

Orat  That  is  manifest. 

Soc.  But  how  would  you  expect  to  know  them?  What 
other  way  can  there  be  of  knowing  them,  except  the  true  and 
n.-itural  way,  through  their  affinities,  when  they  are  akin  to 
each  other,  and  through  themselves?  For  that  which  is  other 
ami  (litferent  fn)m  them  must  signify  something  other  and  dif- 
ferent fi*oni  them. 

Crat,  That,  as  I  think,  is  true. 

Soc,  Well,  but  reflect ;  have  we  not  several  times  ac-    .  «q 
knowlfdged  that  names  rightly  given  are  the  likenesses 
and  images  of  the  things  which  they  name? 

Crat.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then,  if  you  can  learn  things  in  either  of  two  ways  — 
either  through  the  medium  of  names,  and  that  ever  so  well,  or 
through  the  things  themselves  —  which  is  likely  to  be  the  no- 
bler and  clearer  way  ;  to  learn  of  the  image  of  truth  whether 
the  image  is  fairly  imitated  and  to  know  the  truth  which  is 
expressed  in  the  image,  or  of  the  truth  to  learn  the  very  truth, 
and  to  know  whether  the  image  is  rightly  executed  ? 

Crat.  Of  the  truth,  I  should  say  that  we  certainly  ought  to 
learn. 

Soc.  How  true  being  is  to  be  studied  or  discovered  is,  I 
suspect,  beyond  you  and  me  to  determine ;  and  we  may  be 
content  to  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  names.  No ;  they  must  be  studied  and  investigated 
in  themselves,  and  not  from  names. 

Crat.  That  is  evident,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Still  there  is  another  point.  I  should  not  like  ns  to  be 
im})ose(l  upon  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  names,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  givers 
of  names  did  really  give  them  under  the  idea  that  all  things 
were  in  motion  and  flux;  which  was  their  sincere  but,  as  I 
think,  mistaken  opinion.  And  having  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
whirlpool  themselves,  they  are  carried  round,  and  want  to  drag 
us  in  after  them.  There  is  a  matter,  Master  Cratylus,  about 
which  I  often  dream,  and  should  like  to    ask    your   opinion  : 
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Tell  me,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  aay  absolute  beautj  or  good* 
or  any  other  absolute  existence? 

Cral.  Cerrainly,  Socrates,  I  tliink  that  there  is. 

Soe.  Then  let  us  seek  the  true  beauty :  not  asking  whether 
a  £ioe  is  £ur,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  whetlier  all  this  is  in 
a  flux ;  but  let  us  ask  whether  the  true  beauty  is  not  always 
beau  I  if  uL 

CrcU.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  can  we  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  alwajra 
passing  away,  and  is  first  this  and  then  that ;  must  not  Uie  samu 
thing  be  bom  and  retire  and  vanish  while  the  wonl  is  in  our 
mouths  ? 

Crai.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Then  bow  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in 
the  same  state  ?  for  obviously  tilings  whicli  are  the  same  can- 
not change  while  they  remain  tlie  same  ;  and  if  they  are  always 
iu  the  same  state  aud  the  SHUie,  then,  without  losing  their  orig- 
inal form,  they  aia  never  cliange  ur  be  moved. 

CraL  Certainly  they  cannot 
^^  Soe,  Nor  yet  cau  they  be  known  by  any  one ;  for  at 
the  moment  that  the  ol>seryer  approaches,  then  they  be- 
come other  Hud  of  another  nature,  so  that  you  cannot  get  any 
further  in  knowing  their  uature  or  t»tate,  for  yon  cannot  know 
that  which  has  no  sUite. 

CraL  That  is  true. 

Sot\  Nor  can  we  reasonably  say,  Cratylus,  that  there  is 
knowle<lge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
there  is  nothing  abidiug ;  fur  if  knowledge  did  not  change  or 
oense  to  be  knowledge,  then  knowledge  would  ever  abide  and 
exisL  But  if  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  at  the 
time  when  the  change  occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge;  and 
if  the  transition  is  always  going  on,  there  will  always  be  no 
knowledge,  and,  according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
know  and  notliing  to  be  known :  but  if  that  which  knows  mid 
that  which  is  known  exists  ever,  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  and  every  other  thing  also  exist,  then  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  be  like  a  flux  or  progress,  as  we  were  just  now  sup- 
posing. Whether  there  is  this  eternal  nature  iu  things  or 
whetlier  the  truth  is  what  Heraclitus  and  his  followers  and 
many  others  say,  is  a  question  hard  to  determine ;  and  no  man 
of  senne  will  like  to  put  himself  or  the  eilucation  of  his  mind 
iu  the  power  of  names ;  ntnther  will  he  .«o  far  trust  tuiines  or 
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the  givers  of  names  as  to  be  confident  in  any  knowledge  whieh 
condfmns  himself  and  other  existences  to  an  unhealthy  state  of 
unreality ;  he  will  not  believe  that  everything  is  in  a  flux  like 
leaky  vessels,  or  that  the  world  is  a  side  man  who  has  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose.  This  doctrine,  Cratylus,  may  indeed,  perhaps, 
be  true,  but  is  also  very  likely  to  be  untrue ;  and  tlierefore  I 
would  have  you  reflect  well  and  manfully,  and  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  too  easily  persuaded  now  in  the  days  of  your  youth, 
which  is  the  time  of  learning ;  but  search,  and  when  you  have 
found  the  truth,  come  and  tell  me. 

Crat  I  will  do  as  you  say,  though  I  can  assure  you,  Soc- 
rates, that  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  already,  and  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  consideration  is  that  I 
incline  to  Heraclitus. 

Soc.  Then,  another  day,  my  friend,  when  you  come  back, 
you  shall  give  me  a  lesson  ;  but  at  present,  go  into  the  country, 
as  you  are  intending,  and  Hermogenes  shall  set  you  on  your 
way. 

CrcU,  Very  good,  Socrates ;  and  I  hope  that  yon  will  not 
cease  to  think  about  these  things  yourseli. 
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